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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  rapid  absorption  of  the  repeated  issues  of  the  third  edition,  the 
warmth  of  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it,  the  accelerated  pace  of 
surgery  in  various  respects  and  the  repeated  requests  of  many  whose 
support  and  friendship  the  author  holds  in  high  esteem,  have  hastened 
the  preparation  of  the  fourth  edition.  This  edition  contains  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  illustrations  more 
than  the  preceding  one.  It  has  been  entirely  revised,  much  of  it  rewritten, 
and  new  matter  introduced.  Some  things  more  or  less  obsolete  are 
retained  in  this  edition,  mainly  for  sentimental  reasons.  As  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions,  earnest  efforts  are  made  to  give  due  credit  to  those  whose 
labors  have  added  interest  and  usefulness  to  its  pages,  and  any  failure  to 
do  so  is  the  result  of  inadvertence,  not  of  intent.  The  author  begs  to 
express  his  great  indebtedness  to  Prof.  William  C.  Lusk,  M.  D.,  for  the 
revision  and  advancement  of  the  chapter  on  the  rectum ;  to  Prof.  Her- 
mann A.  Haubold,  M.  D.,  for  his  painstaking  search  for  items  adding 
renewed  usefulness  to  "  The  Results  "  ;  to  Dr.  William  M.  Ford  for  the 
thorough  index  so  patiently  prepared ;  and  also  to  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Ben- 
nett, an  ansBSthetist  of  broad  experience,  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  practical  considerations  given  to  anaesthesia.  The  artists,  the 
artisans,  and  the  publishers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  author's  labors.  With  profound  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  profession  for  the  evidences  of  appreciation  so  freely 
bestowed  on  the  past  editions,  the  author  humbly  submits  the  present 
one  for  such  consideration  as  it  may  justly  merit. 

Joseph  D.  Bryant,  M.  D. 
32  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


TiiK  flattering  reception  of  the  second  edition,  and  the  requests  of 
many  interested  friends  that  a  third  be  written,  prompted  me  about 
four  years  ago  to  begin  the  task.  But  the  frequent  and  somewhat 
extended  interruptions  begotten  of  the  demands  of  life's  aetirities;, 
together  with  the  determination  to  extend  the  scope  and  size  of  the  work, 
have  unexpectedly  delayed  its  publication.  Besides,  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  last  few  years  of  surgical  endeavor  has  greatly  increased  the  amount 
and  complicated  the  character  of  the  labor  required  for  the  purpose. 
The  general  policy  of  arrangement  of  the  work  is  maintained,  and,  as  in 
the  past,  frequent  references  are  made  to  the  labors  and  sayings  of 
others,  to  all  of  which  credit  is  given  in  the  text  or  in  the  index.  Special 
effort  is  made  to  eliminate  from  the  faces  of  the  illustrations  all  evidences 
suggestive  of  commercial  thrift.  Much  is  gained  in  this  respect  by  the 
introduction  of  half-tone  groups  of  instruments  and  by  the  gracious 
co-o[>eration  of  Mr.  Ford.  An  index  of  illustrations,  in  which  due  credit 
is  given  to  all,  is  introduced.  The  operations  peculiar  to  the  female  sex, 
and  of  the  eye  and  ear,  are  omitted  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  eilitions, 
and  for  similar  reasons.  The  valuable  services  of  Professors  George  D. 
Stewart  and  William  C.  Lusk,  in  connection  with  proof  reading  and 
indexing,  are  CHpecially  painstaking,  and  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 
The  siriihtti,  Messrs.  Mason  (photographer  to  Bellevue  Hospital)  and 
Henior,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  produce  proper  illustrative 
effects.  In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  following  pages  sufScient  of  interest  and  importance  to  justify  the 
use  of  the  tinje  employed  by  himself  and  the  author  in  their  consideration. 

Joseph  D.  Bkyaxt,  M.D. 


54  Wf>t  Tniu-n-MXTii  Stkeet,  New  York. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  frequent  request  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  instruct  in  operative  surgery  during  the  past  few  years,  to 
make  a  book  based  somewhat  on  the  plan  I  have  employed  in  teaching  this 
subject,  is  the  principal  incentive  to  my  action.  The  field  of  operative 
surgery  is  too  well  cultivated  already  for  one  to  do  more  in  this  brief 
space  than  aid  the  student  of  surgery  to  acquire  established  facts.  The 
works  of  Ashhurst,  Agnew,  Gross,  Erichsen,  Holmes,  Smith,  Esmarch, 
Packard,  Stimson,  and  many  others,  together  with  the  current  medical 
literature,  have  been  consulted.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous, 
have  been  selected  in  most  instances  from  standard  works,  although  a 
considerable  number  of  original  and  modified  illustrations  have  been 
introduced.  Mr.  W.  F.  Ford,  of  the  reputable  firm  of  Caswell,  Hazard 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  kindly  provided  the  instrumental  cuts,  as  is  to  be  seen 
by  the  Index  of  Illustrations.  The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  the 
aid  derived  from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  and  trusts  the  reader  will 
find  something  to  commend  in  the  pages  that  are  to  follow.  The  author 
regrets  that  suflScient  data  are  not  at  hand  to  permit  the  "  results "  to 
be  given  in  all  instances  as  modified  by  the  antiseptic  method  of  treat- 
ment The  operations  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  and  the  eye  and  ear, 
have  not  been  considered,  since  they  are  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  to  a  more  extended  consideration  than  the  intentional  scope  of 
this  work  will  admit.  The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
services  of  Drs.  Glover,  C.  Arnold,  and  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  in  connection 
with  the  proof  reading,  and  of  Dr.  Arnold  also  for  the  complete  indices 
of  the  book.  The  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  II.  Doty  in  preparing  many  of  the 
original  illustrations  is  likewise  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Joseph  D.  Bryant,  M.  D. 
66  Wbst  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
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Actfxiri^mal  needle,  Mott's.     Fig.  178. 
AxJiltt  jcnnt,  excision  of.     Fig.  425. 
AibkUt  joint,  anatomy  of.     Fig.  426. 
.V&ltV  joint,  excision  of.     Fig.  428. 
4ik>r  j'^nt,  anatomy  of.     Fig.  429. 
,%i;jc>  joint,  splint  for  excision.     Fig.  430. 
Azj'ia^trfAic  dressings  in  position.     Fig.  159. 
%.tJ5jr»A«rh  to  vessels.     Fig.  170. 
%*r*efv*  *4  neck,  linear  guides  to.     Fig.  205. 
%.<r^r>r.frrf»aphy.      Figs.  248.  249. 
Hs'.frry,  ton«on  of.     Fig.  97. 
4i*^r«i|^>tf«  excision  of.     Fig.  425. 
^vje£»AS«r,  Richardson's.     Fig.  21. 
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Ner\'C8,  8econdar>',  suturing  of.     Fig.  304. 
Neuroplasty,  Duncan's  method.     Fig.  305. 
Nenroplasty.     Fig.  304. 
Nicaise's  compression  band.     Fig.  77. 
Nose,  inferior  view  of.     Fig.  738. 


Fig.  303. 
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Obturator  artery,  ligature  of.     Fig.  189. 

Occipital  artery,  ligature  of.     Fig.  231 

CElsophagotomy,  instruments  in.     Fig.  848  (half  tone). 

CEsophagotomy,  primary  incision.     Fig.  849. 

CEsophagotomy,  final  incision.     Fig.  850. 

(Ksophagotomy,  string  friction,  Obbe.     Fig.  853. 

Gvsophagotoniy,  string  friction,  Obbe.     Fig.  854. 

O^phagotomy,  string  friction,  author's.     Fig.  855. 

(Ksophagotomy,  string  friction,  author's.     Fig.  856. 

(t^phagus,  instrument's,  removal  foreign  bodies.     Fig.  486  (half  1 

G^^phagus,  introducing  tube  into.     Fig.  847. 

G^ophagus,  tubage  of.     Fig.  857. 

Qilsophagus,  stricture  of,  instruments.     Fig.  852  (half  tone). 

Qllsophagus,  diverticulum,  operation  on.     Figs.  858,  859,  860. 

Ollier's  method.     Fig.  739. 

Opening  sheath.     Fig.  171. 

Opening  vein.     Fig.  252. 

Operating  table,  extemporized.     Fig.  57  (half  tone). 

Operating  table,  Cleveland's.     Fig.  61. 

Operating  table,  Cleveland's,  Trendelenburg  position.     Fig.  62. 

Operating  table,  Prowler  s,  first  ix)sition.     Fig.  63. 

OiMjrating  table.  Fowler's,  second  position.      F'ig.  64. 

OiKrrating  table.  Fowler's,  third  position.     Fig.  65. 

Operating  table,  Markoe's.     Fig.  66. 

Oiwrating  table,  Prior's  portable.     Fig.  67. 

Operating  table,  folde<l.     Fig.  68. 

Operating  table,  Edoboh's  portable.     Fig.  69. 

Ol^erating  table,  fohlod.     Fig.  69. 

Oral  screw,  liard  rubber.     Fig.  5. 

Oral  pry,  wooden.      Fig.  6 

Os  calcis,  excision  of.      Figs.  424,  425. 

C)s  calcis,  lines  of  section  through.      Fig.  596. 

C)steotoiny,  instruments  employeil  in.     Fig  450  (half  tone). 

Ostc»otomy,  holding  osteotome.      Fig.  455. 

Osteotomy,  sawing  neck  of  femur.     Fig.  456. 

Osteotomy,  Volkinan's  section.     Fig.  458. 

Osteotomy,  Sayre's  section.      P'ig.  457 

Osteotomy,  supracondyloid.      Fig.  463. 

Osteotomy,  supracondyloid.      Fig.  466. 

Osteotomy,  supracondyloid,  Ogsten's  method      Fig.  467 

Osteotomy,  supracondyloid.  Chain's  method.     Fig.  468. 

Osteotomy,  linear.      Fig.  470. 

Osteotomy,  cuneiform.      Fig.  470. 

Pad,  antiseptic  gauze.      Fig.  73    (half  tone). 
Pad  and  elastic-band  compression.     Fig.  585. 
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Palate,  instruments  employed  in  operations  on.     Fig.  794  (lialf  tone) 

Palate,  deformities  of.     Fig.  795. 

Palate,  muscles  of.     Fig.  797. 

Palmar  arteries.     Fig.  227. 

Pancoast's  tourniquet.     Fig.  646. 

Paper,  protective.     Fig.  692. 

Paquelin's  thermo-cautery.     Fig.  108. 

Passing  needle.     Fig.  172. 

Passing  a  probe.     Fig.  173. 

Passing  curved  needle.     Fig.  174. 

Peroneal  artery,  ligature  of.     Fig.  204. 

Petit's  tourniquet.     Fig.  87. 

Phalanges,  attaclunents  of,  tendons  of.     Fig.  505. 

Phalanx,  flexed.     Fig.  506. 

Phalanx,  amputation  of.     Figs.  507,  508. 

Phalanx,  amputation  of,  transfixion.     Figs.  509,  510. 

Pliar>'ngotomy,  Cheever's,  Mikulicz '.s,  and  author's  incisions.     Fig 

Pharyngotomy,  low,  tumors  from,  author's  case.     Fig.  829. 

Phar>'ngntomy,  subhyoid,  anatomy  of.     Fig.  870. 

PhiUip's  head  lamp  for  illumination.     Fig.  111. 

Phleborrhaphy.     Fig.  250. 

Pirogoff's  amputation.     Figs.  596,  600. 

Pirogoff's  amputation,  Le  Fort's  modification.     Figs.  601,  602. 

Pirogoff's  amputation,  Briins's  modification.     Fig.  603. 

Pirogoff's  amputation,  I'^march's  modification.     Figs.  604,  607. 

Plaster-of-Paris  jacket,  applied.     Figs.  674,  677. 

Plastic  surgery,  instruments  employed  in.     Fig.  693  (half  tone). 

Plastic  surgery,  DiefTenbach's  method.     Figs.  698,  699. 

Plastic  surgery,  F^urow's  mcthml.     Figs.  701,  702. 

Plastic  surgery,  Jaesche-Dieffenbach's  method.     Fig.  703. 

Plastic  surgery,  Littenneur's  method.     Fig.  704. 

Plastic  surgery,  Briins's  method.     Figs.  705,  706. 

Plastic  8urger>',  Weber's  method.     Fig.  708. 

Plugging  posterior  nares.     Fig.  830. 

Polypus,  nasal,  looping  of.     Fig.  832. 

Polypus,  cannula  in  place.     Fig.  833. 

PolypuM,  loop  applied.     Fig.  834. 

Polypus,  na.sal,  Chossaignac's  method.     Figs.  835,  836. 

Pol>'pus,  nasal,  Oilier  and  Lawrence's  method.     Fig.  837. 

Polypus,  nasal,  Rouge's  method.     Fig.  838. 

Polypus,  nasal,  Langcnbeck  and  Bocckel's  method.     Fig.  839. 

Polypu-s,  nasal,  I^angenbeck's  method  continued.     Fig.  840. 

Polypus,  nasal,  Nalaton's  and  Chalot's  methods.     Fig.  841. 

PolypiLs,  nasal,  Allier's,  Gu^rin,  Langenbeck,  incisions.     Fig.  842. 

Polypus,  naso-pharyngeal,  Kocher's  method.     Fig.  843. 

Popliteal  artery,  ligature  of.     Fig.  195. 

Popliteal  artery,  ligature  of  lower  third.     Fig.  197. 

Powell's  elwtric  saw.     Fig.  281. 

Pn'paretl  for  operation.     Fig.  166  (half  tone). 

Pudic  artery,  ligaturing  of.      Fig.  186. 

Pudic  artery,  relations  of.     Fig.  187. 


Rmlial  and  ulnar  arteries,  ligature  of. 
Radial  artery,  ligature  of.     Fig.  226. 
Ranula.     Fig.  827. 
Rcrccptacle,  kidney  sha{x>.      Fig.  52. 
Receptacle,  glass.     Fig.  54. 
Receptacle,  gutta-i)ercha.     Fig.  53. 
Receptacle,  author's  nibber.     Fig.  55. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RcccptAcle,  author's  rotary.     Fig.  56. 

Reef  knot.     Fig.  114. 

Reid's  lines.     Fig.  268. 

Relations  of  abdominal  vessels.     Fig.  179. 

Restraint,  method  of.     Fig.  1  (half  tone). 

Retractor  for  two  bones.     Fig.  496. 

Retractor,  three-tailed  applied.     Fig.  497. 

Retractor,  for  one  bone.     Fig.  498. 

Retractor,  two-tailed  applied.     Fig.  499. 

Retractor,  metal.     Figs.  500,  501. 

Retractors,  hooked.     Fig.  50. 

Ring,  isolation  ansrathesia.     Fig.  23. 

Rose  method,  trephining  base  of  skull.     Fig.  316. 

Rose's  position.     Fig.  796. 

Roux's  method.     Figs.  594,  595. 

Rubber  tube  control.      Fig.  80. 

Sabenejeff's  amputation.     Fig.  632. 

Salivary  fistula,  Desault's  method.     Fig.  814.    Richelet's  method. 

Salivary  fistula,  I)eciui.se's  method.     Fig.  816. 

Saw,  common  bone.     Fig.  493. 

Sayrc's  jury-ma.st.     Figs.  674,  675. 

Scalpels  and  bistouries.     Fig.  33. 

Scapula,  entire  excision  of.     Fig.  387. 

Scapula,  body,  excision  of.     Fig.  388. 

Scapula,  cxcison  of,  subperiosteal.     Fig.  389. 

Scai)ula,  excision  of  angle.     Fig.  389. 

Sciatic  artery,  ligature  of.     Fig.  185. 

Scissors,  varieties  of.     Figs.  44,  47. 

Scissors,  manner  of  holding.     Fig.  48. 

Second  finger,  amputating,  oval  flap.     Figs.  511,  512. 

Sc<|uestrotomy,  instruments  employed  in.     Fig.  374  (half  tone) 

Shoulder,  amputation  of,  racquet  flap.     Fig.  478. 

Shoulder  joint,  amputation  of.     Wycth's  method.     Figs.  543,  544. 

Shoulder  joint,  amputation  at,  flap  method.     Fig.  545. 

Shoulder  joint,  amputation  at,  circular  method.     Fig.  648. 

Shoulder  joint,  oval-flap  method.     Figs.  550,  551. 

Shoulder  joint,  racquet-flap  method.     Fig.  552. 

Shoulder  joint,  amputation  at.     Figs.  553,  554. 

Shoulder  joint,  resection  of,  Senn's  method.     Figs.  396,  399. 

Shoulder  joint,  re.section  of,  Kocher  method.     Figs.  400,  402, 

Shoulder,  di.slocat  ion,  McBuniey's  hook.     Fig.  403. 

Shra<ly's  saw.     Figs.  453,  455. 

Silver  wire  in  special  tube.     Fig.  130. 

Simon's  method.     Fig.  751. 

Skey's  amputation.     Fig.  569. 

Sliding  in  a  direct  line.     Figs.  694,  697. 

Spinal  drainage.     Fig.  331. 

Spinal  nerves,  roots  of.      Fig.  333. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  the  linear  guides.     Fig.  214. 

Sj)onge-holder.      Fig.  7. 

Spools  for  silk.     Fig.  123. 

Staffonlshire  knot.     Fig.  119. 

Slay-knot,  floss-silk.     Fig.  120. 

Sterilizer,  portable.     Fig.  161. 

Stokos'H  amputation.     Fig.  627. 

Stomatophisty,  Ruck's  method.     Fig.  787. 

Stomatopla.Mty,  Serre's  methml.     Fig.  788. 

Subclavian  right  and  innominate  arteries.     Fig.  206. 
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Subclavian  artery,  left.     Fig.  213. 

Subclavian  artery,  right,  anatomy  of.     Fig.  206. 

Subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.     Fig.  216 

Superior  maxilla,  divisions  of.     Fig.  379. 

Superior  maxilla,  incisions  in  removal  of.     Fig.  380. 

Superior  maxilla,  division  of.     Fig.  381. 

Superior. maxilla,  lines  of  incision  in  removal  of.     Fig.  382. 

Superior  maxillae,  lines  of  incision  in  removal  of.     Fig.  383. 

Superior  and  inferior  maxilla,  lines  of  incision  in  removal  of. 

Supernumerary  digits.     Fig.  680. 

Supraorbital  and  infraorbital  nerves,  divisions  of.     Fig.  308. 

Surgeon's  knot.     Fig.  113. 

Suture,  interrupted,  removal  of.     Fig.  141. 

Suture,  continuous.     Fig.  142. 

Suture,  continuous,  tying  of.     Fig.  143. 

Suture,  quiU.     Fig.  144. 

Suture,  hare  lip.     Fig.  145. 

Suture,  twisted.     Fig.  146. 

Suture,  button.     Fig.  148. 

Suture,  relaxation  and  coaptation.     Figs.  149,  150. 

Sutures,  three-cornered  wounds.     Figs.  151,  152. 

Sutures,  deep  and  superficial,  altcmuting.     Fig.  140. 

Syme's  amputation.     Figs.  587,  592. 

Syme's  operation  on  nose.     Figs.  720,  721. 

Szymanowski's  saw.     Fig.  437. 

Tarsus,  bones  of.     Fig.  569. 

Tarsus,  bone  and  membranes  of.     Fig.  423. 

Teale's  method,  amputation.     Figs.  482,  483. 

Tenaculum.     Fig.  105. 

Tendo  Achillis,  division  of.     Fig.  34. 

Tendo  Achillis,  rectification  after  division  of.     Fig.  342. 

Tendo  Achillis,  lengthening  of,  Poncet's  method.     Fig.  353. 

Tendo  Achillis,  lengthening  of.     Fig.  356. 

T€*ndo  Achillis,  shortening  of,  Z  method.     Fig.  359. 

Tendon  lengthening,  single-flap  method.     Fig.  350. 

Tendon  lengthening,  double-flap  methotl.     Fig.  351. 

Tendon  lengthening,  Anderson's  doubl<»-flap  method.     Fig.  352. 

Tendon  lengthening,  incision  hiethod.     Figs.  354,  355. 

Tendon  transplantation,  first  series.     Fig.  360. 

Tendon  transplantation,  second  series.     Fig.  361. 

Tendon  anastomosis.     Fig.  362. 

Tenorrhaphy.     Fig.  343. 

Tenorrhapliy,  Witael's  method.     Fig.  345. 

Tenorrhaphy,  quilt  suture.     Fig.  344. 

Tenorrhaphy,  Wolfler's  quilt  suture.     Fig.  346. 

Tenorrhaphy,  H (iter's  peritendinous  suture.     Fig.  346. 

Tenorrhaphy,  Billroth's  bundle  suture.     Fig.  347. 

Tenorrhaphy,  oblique  coaptation  of  end.s.     Fig.  348. 

ToTiorrhaphy.  Hiiter's  method.      Fig.  349. 

Tenorrhaphy,  Gl tick's  method,  catgut  repair.     Fig.  349. 

Tenotome,  pocket  case.     Fig.  340. 

Tenotomes.     Fig.  339. 

Tension  while  sewing.     Fig.  137. 

Tcn.Mion  of  suturw.     Fig.  138. 

Thiernch's  rhinoplasty.     Fig.  732. 

Thigh,  amputation  of  lower  third.     Fig.  633. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  circular  division,  conical-.shujwd  cavity. 

Thigh,  amputated.     Fig.  635. 
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Figs.  557,  558. 
Fig.  817. 


Thigh,  amputations  of.     Fig.  636. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  periosteal  flap.     Fig.  638. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  Farabeuf's  methwl.     Fig.  640. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  periosteum  over  bone.     Figs.  641,  643. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  approximation  soft  parts.     Figa.  642,  644. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  dressed.     Fig.  645. 

Thumb,  amputation  of,  oval  method.     Figs.  515,  517. 

Thumb,  amputation  of,  lateral-flap  method.     Figs.  518,  519. 

Thj'roid,  excision  of,  Kocher's  method.     Fig.  882. 

Thyroid,  excision  of,  stages  of  operation.     Figs.  883,  886. 

Thyroid,  excision  of,  angular  incision.     Fig.  887. 

Thyroid,  excision  of,  dislocation  of  tumor.     Fig.  888. 

Thyroid,  excision  of,  left-sided  tumor.     Fig.  889. 

Th>Toid,  excision  of,  Kocher's  grooved  director.     Fig.  890. 

Thyroid,  excision  of,  enucleation-resection.     Fig.  891. 

Tibial  artery,  anterior,  ligature  of.     Fig.  198. 

Tibial  artery,  posterior  ligature  of.     Fig.  203. 

Toe,  great,  single-flap  method.     Fig.  559. 

Toe,  great,  oval-flap  method.     Fig.  560. 

Toe,  great,  amputation  of.     Figs.  561,  562. 

Toe,  great,  amputation  through.     Fig.  555. 

Toes,  amputation  of.     Fig.  556. 

Toes,  amputation  of  all.     Figs.  563,  564. 

Toes,  great  and  little,  lateral-flap  method. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS, 

Operative  Surgery  treats  principally  of  the  manual  procedures  that  are 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  surgical  object  in  view.  An  opera- 
tion in  surgery  can  be  aptly  compared  to  the  execution  of  a  verdict  in  law ; 
therefore,  as  in  legal  measures,  the  reasons  for  the  accomplishment  should 
be  based  on  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  principles  relating  to  the  procedure. 
The  surgeon,  in  most  instances,  bears  a  threefold  relationship  to  the  patient 
— viz.,  that  of  juror,  judge,  and  executor.  As  juror,  he  inquires  into  and 
determines  the  facts  concerning  the  surgical  problem  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  renders  the  verdict  according  to  the  established  truths  of  the 
case.  As  judge,  he  estimates  the  importance  of  the  facts  and  the  value  of 
the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  them,  as  based  on  the  results  of  his 
own  and  recorded  experience,  before  he  pronounces  the  decision,  for  which 
he  alone,  as  executor,  is  compelled  to  bear  the  immediate  responsibility. 

It  is  therefore  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession  that  the  surgeon  carefully  ascertain  and  properly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  case  in  order  that  the  verdict  be 
a  just  one,  and  that  its  execution  does  not  needlessly  inflict  the  patient  nor 
cast  opprobrium  on  himself  or  the  profession.  The  being  competent  to 
operate  skillfully  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  surgery ;  for  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  surgeon  be  qualified  to  so  fit  the  patient  and 
prepare  himself  that  no  unanticipated  complication  can  happen  during  or 
at  any  time  properly  associated  with  an  operation.  No  operation,  however 
trivial,  is  entirely  devoid  of  danger.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  surgeon  who 
treats  the  natural  apprehensions  of  patients  and  their  friends  with  indiffer- 
ence or  derision,  will  suffer  some  day  from  great  humiliation,  and  perhaps 
loss  of  professional  reputation,  because  of  an  unfortunate  result,  the  pos- 
sibility of  which  had  been  anticipated  only  by  the  friends  or  the  patient. 
While  the  surgeon  should  take  no  mercenary  advantage  of  opportunities 
born  of  the  unnecessary  though  natural  fear  of  patients  and  friends  regard- 
ing an  operation,  still  wise  forethought  on  his  part  should  not  permit  him 
to  belittle  or  conceal  the  actual  dangers  of  an  operation  when  good  judg- 
ment suggests  that  they  be  stated. 
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Tbe  risks  of  opendons  rekte  ehieflv  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  to 
;l-t  -s^ful-ess  And  cosmetic  ;ispects  of  the  pairt  subjected  to  the  procedure. 
Urp^n:  codviiiiocs  demanii  prompt  action ;  therefore,  in  such  as  these,  less 
bc«c  c:ic  be  giren  to  the  established  detail  belonging  to  deliberate  practice. 
In  ac^sie  Lurrng^  stenosis^  the  prompt  admission  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  the 
irT«k:  dt^idrntum,  and  all  other  measures  of  treatment  must  be  subservient 
to  this  ecd  if  de«th  is  to  be  averted.  The  needs  of  both  slight  and  grave 
operaiiv^ns  should  receive  deliberate  thought,  even  when  the  state  of  the 
|»tien:  is  not  suggestive  of  immediate  danger.  The  subsequent  usefulness 
of  a  pdot.  and  the  c^^meiic  effects  of  an  operation,  ought  to  be  carefully 
weiirhod^  and  thi\se  c^nicemed  candidly  informed  of  any  unfavorable  results 
in  ;he?!^*  ivs|xvis  that  may  follow  a  surgical  effort.  If  this  course  be  not 
ob«*rvv\K  ihe  manifestations  of  grievous  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the 
l^tioni  and  friends  may  be  the  only  acknowledgment  willingly  bestowed  on 
the  stir^vu. 

Ro^rarvling  the  general  principles  of  surgery,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
nuiny  us^>ful  works  on  that  subject,  since  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  intrude  in  this  deivu^tment  except  so  far  as  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  risks  arising  from  o{)erations  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  and  of  avoid- 
ing them, 

Prior  to  an  o{H>ration,  esjHvially  if  it  be  one  of  any  magnitude,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  imjH^rtanoe  of  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  patient  be 
CTMisidennl : 

I.  The  ttg\\  si^x,  giMieral  physical  condition,  and  occupation  of  the  patient. 
^»  If  the  i^uiont  Ih^  suffering  from  shock. 

;^    riio  \HuuUtiou  of  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  and  large  vessels. 
4n  If  thor\»  Ih>  at\y  acute  surgical  or  other  complication  of  an  important 
j^rt  of  the  body.     A  owxisting  fracture,  dislocation,  severe  contusion,  or 
U\e  itwolvetnent  of  ai\  essential  viscus,  or  of  a  serous  or  bony  cavity,  often 
add*  gn>Ht  >»ravitY  to  what  might  otherwise  be  a  simple  procedure. 

A»  If  tlu»  )»ulietU  bo  anuMuio,  scorbutic,  rheumatic,  hysterical,  insane,  etc. 
If  l\e  luiNo  HNphilis,  tubonuilosis,  epilepsy,  glycosuria,  haemophilia,  malaria, 
m*i|M^luM,  or  bo  liable  to  an  attiick  of  delirium  tremens. 
tV  If  ho  ho  willing  and  prepared  for  the  operation. 
'/*^r»  .li/r».  Ah  hotwoon  youth  and  old  age,  operations  are  better  borne 
by  tl^o  foruu^r  oIush,  The  most  favorable  period  is  between  five  and  fifteen 
ytHirn,  tho  uo\t  hotwoon  II f toon  and  thirty  years;  after  the  latter  period  the 
rinK  to  lifo  \H  nourly  twice  as  great  as  during  it.  The  influences  of  the  re- 
muM\i«»luhlio?»,  Hot^,  and  duties  incident  to  advancing  age  increase  the  vulner- 
ahtllt V  of  tho  vital  forooH  in  a  marked  degree.  The  subtle  effects  of  physical 
and  niontal  wtmin,  of  dotoriorating  pmctices,  and  the  natural  changes  inci- 
dent to  inorouHing  yoarH,  Iohhou  tlio  resisting  power  of  the  human  organism 
In  ainnmt  u  dirt»ot  proportion  to  their  degree  and  extent.  While  youth  is 
nnirkodly  m^jMitivo  to  niiock  and  pain,  still  the  absence  of  responsibility  and 
IIjo  prottonoo  of  InMilthy  organs  enable  this  class  to  withstand  physical  injury 
holtnr  Hum  tho  ugod.  Tho  olToct  of  pain,  shock,  loss  of  blood,  restlessness, 
oii»lliil»illl>,  and  tho  dinarrungoniont  and  soiling  of  dressings,  are  the  chief 
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elements  of  danger  in  the  surgery  of  children ;  and  the  younger  the  children 
the  more  potent  are  the  effects  of  these  agencies.  Aged  patients  differ  in 
their  degree  of  endurance  from  each  other  more  than  do  the  young.  An 
aged  patient  who  has  good  muscular  and  mental  vigor,  and  is  well  nour- 
ished, not  given  to  adiposity,  has  good  digestion,  sound  organs,  and  pliable 
vessels,  is  the  best  of  this  class.  But  an  aged  patient  who  is  fat,  flabby, 
wheezy,  and  unused  to  exercise,  with  hardened  arteries,  bad  digestion,  and 
perhaps  addicted  to  the  constant  use  of  alcoholics,  is  a  poor  subject  indeed 
for  any  operation.  His  wounds  should  not  be  deep ;  his  blood  should  be 
spared ;  his  body  kept  warm ;  his  food  of  moderate  amount  and  easily  assimi- 
lated ;  complications  should  be  watched  for,  and  the  conflnement  in  bed  be 
made  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  Sex, — Women  withstand  operations  and  surgical  injuries  rather  bet- 
ter than  men.  This  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  women  are  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  degree  of  patience  and  fortitude,  while  under  physical 
infliction,  than  men.  Confinement  to  the  house  and  in  bed  is  better  borne 
by  them,  and,  too,  they  are  more  temperate  and  discreet  in  the  customs  and 
habits  that  are  recognized  as  being  inimical  to  human  endurance.  Unless 
it  be  urgently  demanded,  it  is  unwise  to  operate  on  the  female  during  preg- 
nancy, lactation,  or  menstruation.  .  However,  the  gravest  of  operations  have 
been  performed  under  these  circumstances  without  the  appearance  of  an 
unfavorable  manifestation  depending  on  them. 

The  Physical  Condition, — As  a  general  proposition,  those  of  good  phys- 
ical vigor  bear  operations  better  than  those  in  a  feeble  state ;  but  one  is  not 
to  understand  that  such  is  always  the  case.  The  athlete  who  prides  himself 
on  his  strength  of  frame  and  fleetness  of  limb,  and  whose  entire  system  is 
fitted  only  for  active  effort,  is  ill  prepared  for  the  confinement  of  the  sick- 
room. The  semi-invalid  and  the  one  to  whom  confinement  brings  no  special 
regret  are,  other  things  being  equal,  better  fitted  for  the  ordeals  of  operation 
than  a  veritable  Hercules.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  of  the  former 
class  should,  if  expedient,  spend  a  few  days  on  probation  in  the  prospective 
sick-room,  thus  familiarizing  themselves  with  its  surroundings,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  emunctories  eliminate  the  then  useless  residue  of  an  active 
life.  The  obese  patient  is  ill  fitted  for  an  operation,  especially  if  the  obesity 
has  been  the  result  of  indolence,  luxury,  or  intemperance.  Hereditary 
obesity  is  of  less  moment  than  the  acquired  variety,  especially  when  personal 
discipline  has  been  directed  unsuccessfully  to  the  reduction  of  the  latter. 
Physiological  plethora,  fortified  by  physical  and  functional  vigor,  offers  no 
obstacle  to  surgery,  but  the  acquired  plethora  of  the  tippler  and  the  gour- 
mand serves  as  a  beacon,  warning  the  surgeon  against  all  operative  proce- 
dures unsupported  by  the  logic  of  expediency  and  unprotected  by  the  strict- 
est technique. 

The  Occupation. — The  occupations  that  expose  one  to  the  depressing  in- 
fluences incident  to  mental  worry,  bad  ventilation,  and  the  inhalation  of  ir- 
ritating, offensive,  and  poisonous  gases  and  dust ;  those  also  that  expose  to 
the  direct  absorption  of  deleterious  metallic  and  other  agents,  and  that  sub- 
ject one  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  are  not  infrequently  of  vital  im- 
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portance  in  estimating  the  prognosis  of  operative  procedures.  The  almost 
indelible  imprint  of  the  influence  of  occupation  on  the  physical  condition  of 
patients  makes  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  preceding 
special  illustrations  of  the  fact. 

The  Shock, — If  the  surgical  condition  demanding  operation  be  a  recent 
one,  and  the  patient  be  suffering  from  shock,  operation  should  be  deferred 
until  reaction  is  established,  if  wise.  If  the  degree  of  shock  be  disproportion- 
ate to  the  extent  of  the  recognized  injury,  a  further  examination  of  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  determine  the  cause.  If  a  complication  be  dis- 
covered which  of  itself  imperils  life  or  increases  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
then  the  question  of  operation  is  doubly  perplexing,  and  the  proper  solution 
of  the  case  requires  the  sagacity  due  to  experience  or  the  judicious  fore- 
thought that  prompts  a  consultation.  A  thoughtful  scrutiny  of  those  who 
are  injured  or  diseased,  supplemented  by  proper  advisement,  will  lessen  the 
pungency  of  the  satirical  expression,  "  The  operation  was  successful,  but  the 
patient  succumbed  "  !  Sliock  may  supervene  during  an  operation,  either  as 
the  result  of  the  formidable  character  of  the  procedure  or  of  the  loss  of 
blood.  The  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
injury,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  operation  are  potent  factors  bearing 
on  the  occurrence  and  the  degree  of  shock.  Shock  may  be  followed  by  syn- 
cope, syncope  by  collapse,  collapse  by  death.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
shock  and  its  intimate  relationship  with  surgical  procedures,  a  surgeon  ought 
not  to  attempt  an  operation  unless  he  be  informed  as  to  the  symptoms  and 
the  sequels  of  shock,  their  prevention  and  their  prompt  and  effective  treat- 
ment.    (See  page  121.) 

The  Condition  of  the  Hearty  Luntjs^  Liver^  Kidneys^  Brainy  and  Large 
Vessels. — Upon  the  sound  condition  of  tlie  viscera  depend  not  only  the  ad- 
visability of  an  operation,  but  also  of  the  choice  and  use  of  ana3sthetics.  If 
the  kidneys  be  diseased,  all  operations,  especially  those  on  the  geni to-urinary 
tract,  are  invested  with  special  danger.  In  the  latter  the  simplest  proce- 
dures are  followed  not  infrequently  by  fatal  suppression  of  urine  ;  therefore 
a  microscopical  and  analytical  examination  of  the  urine  should  always  be 
made  in  advance  of  an  operation  when  conditions  will  permit.  A  practical 
examination  of  the  urine  can  be  readily  made,  even  under  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  use  of  heat  or  nitric  acid.  The  symptoms  of  such  affec- 
tions as  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  phthisis,  are  often  aggravated  by 
the  administration  of  anaesthetics,  especially  ether;  and  the  resulting  dysp- 
noea and  cougli,  loss  of  sleep  and  strength,  are  potent  influences  against 
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the  coats ;  are  among  the  prominent  complicating  factors  of  a  ease,  and  are 
deserving  of  respectful  thought  hefore  the  final  decision  is  rendered. 

The  Complications, — The  presence  of  complications  of  whatever  nature 
should  be  studiously  sought  for  and  their  importance  estimated  before 
operation.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  a  patient  should  die  as  the 
result  of  a  complication,  and  especially  if  the  complication  has  not  been 
suspected  before  the  operation.  It  happens  often  that  patients  die  from 
known  complications  that  are  stimulated  to  vigorous  action  by  the  influ- 
ences belonging  to  surgical  procedures,  and  it  is  truly  sad  when  such  a 
result  follows  a  surgical  effort  that  was  prompted  more  by  sentiment  than 
by  necessity. 

Tuberculosis^  Syphilis^  and  Glycosuria. — The  influence  of  these  diseases 
on  the  prognosis  of  operations  is  modified  by  the  acuteness  and  extent  of  the 
diseased  processes,  the  ability  to  effect  their  complete  removal,  and  the  post- 
operative environments  of  the  patient.  The  removal  of  a  long-continued  and 
exhausting  site  of  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease — one  that  has  caused 
persistent  suffering  and  confinement  within  doors — is  often  followed  by  the 
promptest  beneficial  results,  especially  if  no  visceral  complications  have  en- 
sued and  the  patient  can  be  placed  under  favorable  sanitary  surroundings. 
Notably  this  is  true  in  children  when  complete  removal  of  the  products  of 
diseased  action  has  been  accomplished.  Incomplete  removal  of  tuberculous 
products  is  always  productive  of  questionable  results ;  in  fact,  little  is  gained 
of  local  worth  in  these  cases,  except  that  dependent  on  improved  drainage. 
The  free  opening  of  large  tuberculous  abscesses  exposes  the  patient  to  the 
danger  of  exhaustion  from  suppuration,  and  to  that  of  a  general  tuberculosis 
caused  by  the  rapid  production  and  spread  of  tuberculous  infection  through 
the  body.  Those  suffering  from  acute  or  progressive  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  are  unfavorable  subjects  for  any  operation  that  excites  apprehension 
or  requires  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  Operations  on  such  subjects  as  these  are 
rarely  permissible,  except  to  lessen  the  burden  already  imposed  by  disease, 
and  thereby  to  husband  the  strength  of  the  patient,  that  he  may  better  resist 
the  continued  infliction.  Though  the  wounds  of  chronic  tuberculous  pa- 
tients often  heal  quickly  and  well,  still  they  may  refuse  to  unite,  or,  after 
unsound  union,  reopen  and  become  the  source  of  great  exhaustion.  The 
wounds  of  syphilitic  patients  commonly  heal  well.  Although  the  reverse  of 
this  result  is  rare,  yet  one  is  not  justified  in  attempting  local  surgical  meas- 
ures in  these  cases  without  the  previous  employment  of  constitutional  specific 
medication,  if  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  glycosuria,  wounds  heal  badly  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  cellulitis  and  gangrene  are  often  provoked  by  operative  measures. 
The  results  of  preparatory  treatment  are  fickle,  as  a  rapid  increase  in  sugar 
without  apparent  cause  while  under  seemingly  curative  treatment  frequently 
happens.  Operations  with  this  complication,  if  it  be  pronounced,  should  be 
those  of  last  resort,  and  every  chance  of  infection  eliminated  in  all  cases. 

Patients  afflicted  with  rhetimatism  or  govt  are  good  subjects  for  opera- 
tion, provided  heart  and  kidney  complications  are  not  present,  or,  if  so,  not 
well  established.    However,  it  pbould  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inaction  of 
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the  imticiit  and  of  his  sctretions  resulting?  from  the  coDfiuement  incident  to 
an  oponition  inay  soon  provoke  an  attaik  of  citlier  of  these  diseases. 

UctmophUia,  Scurvif,  and  LeucocythcPtnia. — In  any  one  of  these  condi- 
tions no  operation  sliould  be  jwrfornied  except  from  absolute  necessity,  as 
they  each  expose  the  patient  to  death  from  uncontrollable  haemorrhage,  the 
first  l)cing  i>8pe('ially  fatal  in  this  respect.  It  is  important  to  know,  however, 
that  in  Iwniopliilia  one  may  not  meet  with  fatal  haemorrhage,  even  after 
severe  o}wrations.  I>eucoeyth»mia,  scurvy,  and  icterus  not  only  predispose 
to  severe  and  perhaps  fatal  haemorrhage,  but  in  addition  to  this  wounds  of 
those  afllicted  with  the  first  two  diseases  suppurate  profusely,  heal  badly, 
and  often  remain  unclosed. 

The  statements  of  j)atients  that  they  are  "bleeders''  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  final  in  instances  of  emergency  without  confirmatory  evidence. 
Not  lon<r  a<ro  the  author  had  a  patient  with  a  jx^lvic  abscess  due  to  appendi- 
citis, and  who  opposed  operation  because  he  had  been  assured  by  a  physician 
a  short  time  before  that  he  was  a  ^'  bleeder.*'  The  statement  was  proved 
untrue  for  the  time  hy  making  a  short  incisicm  in  the  integument  at  the  seat 
of  the  proposed  o])eration,  which  incision  healed  quickly  without  an  un- 
toward symptom.  Promptly  thereafter  the  o{K?ration  was  done  and  the 
patient  recovered  in  a  most  uneventful  manner.     (See  page  67.) 

Malaria. — Malarial  poisoning  often  hinders  healing,  and  predisposes  to 
suppuration,  inilummation,  and  neuralgia.  An  operation  sometimes  arouses 
latent  malaria  attended  with  febrile  manifestations  peculiar  to  itself,  and  if 
its  nature  be  not  recognized  will  cause  the  surgeon  great  apprehension  lest 
they  be  the  result  of  septic  influences. 

Erysipelas. — No  avoidable  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  erysipelatous  influences.  If  the  surgeon  be  driven  to  this  extremity, 
the  most  rigid  antiseptic  measures  should  bo  enforced.  Patients  with  stran- 
gulated hernia,  retention  of  urine,  a  crushed  limb,  and  the  like,  require  reliet, 
and  the  surgeon  must  act  promptly  to  save  life,  irrespective  of  conflicting 
demands. 

Insafie^  hysterical^  and  epileptic  persons  are  not  good  surgical  subjects,  as 
they  are  ill  fitted  to  submit  to  the  control  essential  to  prompt  and  proper 
healing;  moreover,  their  physical  status  is  deteriorated  and  quite  unrespon- 
sive to  local  and  general  medication,  in  many  instances. 

Alcoholism, — A  i>erson  who  is  addicted  to  the  continuous  use  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages  is  a  ba<l  surgical  patient,  and,  worse  still,  if  he  receives  an 
injury  during  a  prolonged  debauch,  as  then  he  suffers  not  only  from  the 
effects  of  the  previous  excesses,  but  incurs  a  greater  danger  of  delirium 
tremens. 

Willing  and  Prepared. — It  is  not  necessary  to  the  successful  issue  of  an 
operation  that  the  patient  be  willing  and  prepared  for  it;  yet, if  such  be  the 
case,  much  will  be  added  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure.  If  he  be 
irresponsible  by  reason  of  (childhood  or  incompetent  mental  state,  others  who 
are  accountable  for  or  interesbHl  in  him  should  be  consulted.  The  approval 
by  himself  or  those  concerned  should  be  accepted  only  after  a  clear  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  sur^^^-on  of  \\ny  nature  of  the  injury  or  disease,  the  neoesaity 
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for  and  the  gravity  of  the  operation,  together  with  the  probable  result  of  the 
procedure.  If  the  operation  be  a  momentous  one,  the  advisability  of  the 
adjustment  of  business  and  spiritual  affairs  should  be  suggested  to  the  pa- 
tient himself  or  to  the  friends.  The  satisfactory  arrangement  of  such  mat- 
ters will  reconcile  the  patient  to  his  trials,  and  be  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to 
the  friends  in  any  event.  The  preparatory  treatment  should  be  directed  to 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  either  by  proper  diet  or  by 
medication  intended  to  antagonize  the  diseases  and  conditions  that  may  pre- 
judice the  final  result.  The  patient  must  be  thoroughly  examined  in  every 
material  respect  before  an  operation  is  undertaken  in  order  to  determine  his 
actual  physical  status.  It  is  unwise,  if  unnecessary,  to  operate  precipitately ; 
rather  allow  the  patient  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  surroundings  by  re- 
maining in  the  room  for  a  time,  and  in  bed  even,  if  it  adds  to  his  comfort. 
After  careful  physical  examination  the  patient  should  be  bathed,  and 
warmly  clad,  the  bowels  should  be  moved,  the  face  shaven,  the  hair  combed 
and  neatly  arranged,  and  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  taken  well 
in  advance  of  the  time  of  operation;  also  carefully  examine  the  blood. 

The  Time  for  Operation. — The  proper  time  for  operation  refers  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  day  and  the  time  of  day  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  for  all  concerned  when  circumstances  will  permit  the 
selection  of  the  time  that  will  contribute  the  greatest  advantages  to  every 
interest  connected  with  the  case.  Often,  however,  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion commands  prompter  action,  affording  only  sufficient  time  to  make  the 
immediate  preparations  referable  to  the  patient  and  his  surroundings  and 
to  the  surgeon  himself.  At  all  events,  the  exact  time  should  be  settled  and 
the  engagement  promptly  kept.  A  surgeon  should  not  ever  be  lacking  in 
punctuality  on  these  occasions.  Many  patients  regard  operative  procedures 
on  themselves  with  a  degree  of  dread  akin  to  that  felt  by  a  culprit  whose 
time  for  punishment  is  fast  approaching ;  and,  too,  they  fix  the  time  when 
the  operation  will  be  completed  and  themselves  safely  started  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  Therefore,  a  needless  delay  disturbs  their  calculations, 
often  arouses  their  superstition,  defers  and  lessens  their  hopes,  and  per- 
haps destroys  their  courage,  an  element  of  great  importance  to  successful 
issues. 

The  months  of  October,  January,  and  April  are  regarded  as  the  most 
favorable  for  operation;  December,  May,  and  November  as  the  most  un- 
favorable. In  general  terms,  spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  favorable  sea- 
sons. A  cool,  pleasant  day  with  rising  barometer  and  minimum  humidity  is 
best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  hour  of  early  morning  is  best,  as  then  the 
light  is  ample,  the  time  of  worry  limited,  and  the  need  for  food  avoided. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  advantages  of  selected 
months  exercise  as  great  influence  on  operative  results  as  do  other  well- 
heeded  opportunities  and  requirements,  having  but  little  bearing  on  the 
time  or  humidity  of  the  day. 

The  Place  for  Operation. — The  office  of  the  surgeon  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  perform  operations  of  any  magnitude  nor  those  requiring  the  use  of 
an  anesthetic,  because  the  rest  and  quiet  that  should  follow  can  not  be  had 
if  the  patient  be  removed ;  and,  moreover,  ana?sthesia  is  often  succeeded  by 
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f¥r-:-t^nt  naiisf*a  and  vomiting,  and  not  infrequently  by  prolonged  noisy 
'i'riiriiim.  In  a  privaio  rcsidcnio  the  room  for  operation  should  adjoin  the 
►i'k-room,  and,  if  possible,  Ix'  convcniont  to  the  water  supply.  The  room 
vhoijld  \hi  tlirircMi^dily  clHinscd  hy  scruhbinp  the  floor  and  walls,  and  wiping 
\\n'  r«'ilin^'  and  alnAe  the  doors  and  windows  with  a  dampened  cloth.  Fami- 
ly t  ion  with  -ulplnir  will  not  ho  amiss,  unless  it  be  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  iIm'  pn-'^rlin^  moasuros.  NtMMllcss  articles  should  be  removed  and  others 
niad<?  a^'ptir,  or  Fk*  covonMl  with  aseptic  sheets.  Clean  linen  and  blankets 
hliould  U*  at  lianrl.  A  ^ood  light  should  be  secured  and  unwelcome  observa- 
tion from  without  cxchidcd.  The  preparation  of  the  room  should  be  com- 
phft^d  in  linic  to  permit  the  settling  of  dust  before  operation.  If  the  room 
<an  Ik*  diseonnedrd  fnun  the  living  rooms  of  the  dwelling,  the  occupants 
will  Ik*  ^ipared  the  distress  and  annoyance  arising  from  the  noises  and  odors 
incident  to  llie  operation. 

The  Siok-room. — The  sick-room  ohould  be  commodious,  sunny,  and  asep- 
tic, and,  when  j^oHsible,  on  tho  second  floor,  with  a  southern  exposure,  and 
with  the  doors  and  windows  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  easily  ventilated 
without  causing  objectionable  air  currents.  All  sewer-connected  wash  basins 
or  other  receptacles  of  waste  should  be  excluded  from  the  room.  The  plainer 
the  walls  and  ceilings  the  better,  for,  if  the' patient  becomes  delirious,  the 
outlines  and  figures  of  decorations  may  invite  and  become  the  basis  of  ex- 
citing hallucinations.  It  is  better  at  all  times — for  hygienic  reasons — that 
the  room  be  as  plain  as  possible,  and  that  all  unnecessary  articles,  as  car- 
pets, etc.,  be  removed  therefrom.  The  bed  should  be  single,  with  freshly- 
aired  linen,  and  have  a  rubber  cloth  beneath  the  sheet  if  needed.  During 
convalescence,  and  after  all  dangers  from  septic  influences  are  passed,  objects 
of  interest  may  be  placed  upon  tho  mantels  and  walls,  which  can  be  varied 
from  time  to  time  to  please  tho  fancies  of  the  patient.  The  room  should  be 
made  as  cheerful  as  possible,  consequently  all  annoyances  should  be  removed 
whenever  the  fancies  of  the  patient  indicate  their  presence.  The  presence 
in  the  sick-room  of  flowers  and  other  odoriferous  agents  are  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, although  they  may  exert  a  good  moral  influence  in  that  they 
remind  the  patient  of  the  existence  of  sympathizing  friends  without. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  maintained  at  about  70**  F.  Purt 
air  is  quite  as  essential  to  a  rapid  recovery  as  good  food.  The  room  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  at  least  once  each  day.  Ventilation  can  be  readily 
secured  by  opening  the  windows  and  doors,  thereby  creating  a  throngh-and- 
through  current,  at  the  same  time  using  caution  that  the  patient  be  pro- 
tected from  direct  draughts,  and  be  well  covered  till  the  temperature  shall 
have  resumed  a  suitable  standard. 

The  subsequent  care  of  the  room  calls  for  scrupulous  cleanliness,  the 
prevention  of  offensive  odors,  and  the  prompt  elimination  of  foul  and  disa- 
greeable matters.  Dusting  should  not  be  done  without  dampening  the  sur- 
faces with  an  antiseptic  fluid  when  practicable ;  and  sufficient  time  should 
elapse  after  the  dusting  to  permit  the  subsidence  of  the  disturbed  particles 
before  the  wound  is  exposed.  All  unnecessary  articles  causing  or  collecting 
dust  should  be  kept  away  from  the  room  until  the  wound  is  closed. 
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The  Nursing. — The  services  of  trained  nurses  are  the  most  reliable,  for 
not  only  are  they  familiar  with  the  common  details  of  the  sick-room,  but  they 
are  educated  also  to  meet  emergencies  of  unusual  character,  as  secondary 
hsBmorrhage,  etc.  The  well-intended  attentions  and  efforts  of  solicitous 
friends  are  often  misleading  to  the  surgeon  as  well  as  burdensome  to  the 
patient  Friends,  too,  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  controlled  in  their  actions 
by  the  desires  of  the  patient  as  by  the  expressed  directions  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  a  discreet  friend  is  a 
far  better  attendant  than  a  garrulous,  self-sufficient  nurse.  The  attendant 
who  proffers  his  views  and  airs  his  experience  in  the  sick-chamber,  hoping 
thereby  to  emphasize  his  attainments,  is  as  detrimental  to  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  as  are  closed  windows  and  doors  to  the  physical. 

The  Diet. — Precisely  the  variety  and  amount  of  food  to  be  given  are 
matters  which  must  be  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
cases.  Milk,  eggs,  milk  punch,  kumyss,  and  stimulants,  are  stereotyped  arti- 
cles, the  usefulness  of  which  is  well  established.  The  traditional  beef  tea 
and  the  elaborate  chemical  extracts  with  which  the  market  is  cloyed  should 
not  be  substituted  for  them  without  special  reasons. 

The  Requirements  relating  to  Operations.— 7"^^  requirements  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  commendable  results  may  be  divided  into  the  essential 
and  precautionary. 

7%«  essential  requirements  comprise  the  implements,  agents,  and  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  an  operation,  and  a  due 
consideration  as  to  the  probable  result. 

The  precautionary  requirements  are  those  which  are  needful  in  the  vari- 
ous emergencies  that  may  complicate  an  operation;  and  if  they  become 
of  practical  utility,  it  is  necessary  that  the  emergencies  be  anticipated,  and 
that  the  means  to  meet  them  be  at  hand  and  prepared  for  immediate  use. 

THE   ESSENTIAL   REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  operation  to  be  performed,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  patient's  condition  and  the  emergencies  liable  to  occur. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation. 

3.  The  anaesthetics;  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  administration  and 
the  combating  of  their  dangers.    (See  page  16.) 

4.  The  necessary  instruments,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  use. 

5.  The  suitable  receptacles  to  contain  instruments. 

6.  The  operating  table,  sponges, "  wipers,"  "  tupfers,"  antiseptic  pads,  anti- 
septic solutions,  rubber  cloths,  towels,  sheets,  empty  vessels,  etc. 

7.  The  agents  for  controlling  haBmorrhage. 

8.  The  assistants,  of  suitable  number  and  proficiency. 

9.  The  proper  preparation  of  the  patient  and  surgeon,  table,  assistants, 
nurses,  etc.,  for  the  operation. 

10.  The  proper  materials  for  the  treatment  of  operation  wounds,  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  use. 

A  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  operation  to  he  performed  as  modified 
by  the  patienPs  condition  and  the  emergencies  liable  to  occurs  is  one  of  the 
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chief  factors  to  Im?  regarded  in  tlic  detcnnination  of  operative  propriety,  and 
IS  thert^fore  entitled  to  primary  consideration.  This  knowledge  is  gained 
from  but  three  sources:  First,  from  the  personal  exi^rience  of  the  opera- 
tor; second,  from  the  judgment  of  others  present;  ihinL  from  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  profession.  The  utilization  of  the  second  source  implies 
ttie  calling  of  a  consultation,  which  slumld  l>e  done  whenever  a  doubt  ex- 
J'^ts  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  regarding  the  nature  or  the  result  of  an 
operation,  l^his  course  not  only  offers  to  the  patient  every  available  chance 
i\^  f  r*^^^*^  ">^cfulness,  hut,  in  unfortunate  results,  it  frequently  soothes 
celings  of  disappointment  ex])erienced  by  all  concerned.  In  every 
instance  the  surgeon  should  heed  the  teachings  of  the  recorded  experience 
^0  profession,  which  record,  k'ing  modified  from  year  to  year  by  prac- 

ice  and  improved  methods,  to  Ik?  of  commendable  utility  should  \)e  recent. 
-4/1  iniderstanding  of  the  anatomy  of   the  part  involved  in  an  oper- 

lou  18  always  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  operator,  and  frequently 
w>  the  safety  of  the  patient.  This  knowledge  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
squire,  and  is  always  of  uncertain  tenure.  In  the  instance  of  the  general 
practitioner  it  consists  largely  of  that  which  can  be  gained  from  text-books 
and  anatomical  plates,  added  to  the  anatomical  knowledge  retained  since 
graduation.  Those  who  reside  near  to  and  in  largo  cities  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  ample  opportunities  offered  there  to  rehearse  on  the 
cadaver  important  operations. 

The  Ancesihetics. — The  anaesthetics  in  established  use  are  etber,  chlo- 
roform, A.  C.  E.  mixture,  and  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas.  The  practical 
use  of  anajsthesia  comprehends  the  selection  of  the  anaesthetic,  the  prepa- 
rations for  anesthesia,  the  methods  of  administration,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  complications  incident  to  their  employment.  Ordinarily  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  and  the  character  and  length  of  the  operation  will  deter- 
mine the  selection  of  the  anaesthetic.  It  not  infrequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  act  in  such  matters  irrespective  of  established 
rules,  and  even  in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment,  owing  to  inadequate  sup- 
ply or  adverse  environment.  The  circumstances  regulating  the  general 
employment  of  individual  anaesthetics,  together  with  the  complications  pe- 
culiar to  their  use,  will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  individual  drugs.  The  physical  condition  of  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  in  all  respects,  to  ascertain  if  he  be  subject  to  any 
special  danger  from  anaesthesia  or  from  the  use  of  an  especial  anaesthetic. 
Much  has  been  said  already  under  the  physical  condition  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  etc.,  bearing  on  this  question,  and  on  account  of  the  importance  more 
will  be  added  in  connection  with  the  detailed  consideration  of  special 
anaesthetics. 

The  Preparations  for  Anwsthesia. — The  preparations  relate  to  those  di- 
rected to  the  patient  and  to  the  administrator  of  the  anaesthetic. 

now   TO   PREPARE   A    PATIENT  FOR   AN-T^STHESIA. 

1.  Determine  as  to  the  healthful  condition  of  the  brain,  heart,  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  vessels,  and,  if  disease  be  found,  inform  the  patient  or  friends 
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of  any  additional  danger  incurred  from  the  use  of  the  anaesthetic.  Admin- 
ister to  the  patient  at  once  the  necessary  remedies  to  forestall  or  mitigate 
the  danger — as  digitalis,  strychnin,  etc.,  in  the  instance  of  heart  disease. 

2.  Make  a  record  of  the  pulse  and  respiration ;  note  the  character  of  each, 
making  due  allowance  for  any  excitement  caused  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances ;  also  the  temperature — the  rectal  and  vaginal  are  the  most  reliable. 
These  observations  will  be  much  more  trustworthy  if  they  be  made  some 
time  prior  to  the  operation.    A  note  of  arterial  pressure  is  often  important. 

3.  Ascertain  if  solid  food  has  been  taken  for  six  to  eight  hours  before 
the  operation;  if  so,  either  defer  the  operation  or  evacuate  the  stomach 
before  giving  the  anaesthetic.  The  practical  manner  of  meeting  this  indica- 
tion is  to  omit  the  meal  immediately  preceding  the  operation.  If  the  time 
be  then  too  long,  a  glass  or  two  of  milk,  or  other  suitable  liquid  food,  five 
or  six  hours  before  will  suffice.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  patient  may  so  hinder  digestion  as  to  give  rise  to  objectionable 
emesis  even  with  these  precautions. 

4.  If  false  teeth  be  in  place,  remove  them,  also  anything  that  might  be- 
come dislodged  and  obstruct  the  larynx  or  oesophagus. 

5.  Loosen  all  constricting  bands  that  surround  the  abdomen,  chest,  or 
throat. 

6.  Cause  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  this  precaution  will 
often  prevent  the  patient  soiling  the  clothes  during  ansBsthesia. 

7.  Place  the  patient  on  the  back  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised 
slightly,  neck  not  bent.  If  the  patient's  co-operation  be  needed  to  place 
the  body  properly  for  operation,  then  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer  the 
anaesthetic  from  the  outset  with  the  patient  in  the  required  position. 

8.  If  the  patient  have  a  beard,  it  should  be  thoroughly  wet,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  ether  through  it  from  beneath  the  cone. 

9.  So  adjust  the  doors  and  windows  as  to  admit  fresh  air  without  ex- 
posing the  patient  to  draughts. 

10.  Endeavor  to  relieve  the  patient  of  any  fear  of  danger  attending  the 
use  of  the  anaesthetic.  Patients  who  are  disturbed  by  grave  apprehensions 
or  inconsistent  fancies  regarding  the  outcome  of  anaesthesia  do  not  usually 
yield  readily  and  satisfactorily  to  its  influence. 

Struggling  patients  should  not  be  forcibly  restrained,  unless  their  efforts 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic,  or  there  be  danger  that 
they  will  injure  themselves.  The  means  of  restraint  employed  for  such  pa- 
tients is  manual,  and  may  require  not  less  than  four  assistants  for  proper  exe- 
cution (Fig.  1).  The  hands  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  patient,  of  the  assist- 
ants, should  be  placed  respectively  on  the  shoulders  and  pelvis  of  the  patient, 
and  the  disengaged  hands  should  grasp  correspondingly  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  of  the  respective  sides  of  the  body.  When  thus  arranged  the 
control  of  a  resisting  patient  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  strength  is  readily 
attained.  A  rational  control,  instead  of  an  absolute  confinement  of  the  pa- 
tient's efforts  by  any  physical  means,  is  the  wiser  and  safer  plan.  At  all 
events,  the  operating  surgeon  should  not  tax  his  muscular  strength  and  nerve 
command  in  the  efforts  to  restrain  a  rebellious  patient,  for  obvious  reasons. 
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(bu^iing  and  swaU&ttin^  in  the  ettrij  stagM  of  mmwliifaiii  t&dicalia  th«t 
Uie  Tipor  »  toa  strong,  therefore  it  Aosld  ht  tanpomrilj  modified  in  in- 
teiui^  bj  U>e  tdminicni  af  air.    If  eongyng;  fwiIlovi8g«  or  Tomitiiig  hap- 


ne.  t.— A 1 


pen  during  the  Uter  stagf«  of  anffdthesi%  it  iodiostas  retumiiig  conscious' 
Mtt|  due  to  the  employiiieBt  of  in  iuadeqitato  amoout  of  the  aiuesthetic,  and 
•  {irompt  increaao  is  demaaded  in  order  lo  atoid  the  mnnoiance  and  dela;^ 
incident  to  Tomiting.  Repeated  acts  of  swallowing  daring  the  later  stages 
of  anvetheda  are  often  followed  prooipllj  hj  fooiiitlng,  henee  Ike  anssthetic 
ahould  be  ''  pushed  "^  at  once  to  a?oid  thti  impleanint  nenlt. 

How  le  prwpart  |A#  AdmiHisirai^r  uf  am  AmmM§iit*—Otten^  indeed, 
loo  little  importaitoe  is  attached  to  the  giring  of  a&  annsibeiic  This  post 
of  re^onsibility  ia  slighted  when  it  is  permitted  to  be  oocnpied  bj  one  not 
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thoroughly  competent  to  judge  promptly  and  accurately  of  the  effects  of 
anaesthetics,  and  qualified  to  apply  at  once  the  necessary  means  to  neutralize 
any  unfavorable  influences  caused  by  them*     The  common  custom  of  most 
hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try assigns  the   giving 
of  the  anaesthetic  to  the 
junior  member  of  the 
staff.     I  am  convinced 
that    this    practice     is 
open   to   serious  objec- 
tion* as  it  happens  not 


FiQ.  2.— Mathicu*8  tongiie- holding  forceps. 


infrequently  that  the  propi^T  giving  of  tho  anfesthetic  is  a  matter  of  greater 
moment  than  the  performance  of  the  operation  demanding  its  use*  At  all 
events,  1  feel  justified  in  saying  that  a  perfunctory  selection  of  one  to  give 
an  anaei?thetic  is  always  an  injudicious  act,  even  though  the  protecting  influ- 


FiQ.  8.— Drawing  tongue  forward. 

ence  of  Nature's  limitless  resources  interposes  often  in  these  cases,  and  con- 
Tfifts  that  which  might  bo  an  unfortunate  disaster  into  a  surprisingly  good 
result  The  administrator  of  an  auaesthetic  should  liave  at  liis  quick  com- 
mand a  tongue  forcepSy  month  gag^  has^in  and  tmoel^  sponges  and  sponge 
hcMiTS.  Tin*  tongue  for* 
eeps  ofl^d  for  gi-asping 
and  drawing  the  tongue 
forward  (Fig,  3)  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to 
cause  the  least  possible 
in  jury  to  the  organ  (Fig. 
S)*  Tho  seizing  of  the 
lofi^«  with  ordinary  for- 
OOp0v  or  forci -pressure,  as 
one  not  infre<piently  ob- 
•6rv€%  inflicts  a  needless  amount  of  injury,  and  subjects  the  patient  to  un- 
neoeflsary  suffering.  Tlte  month  gag  (Fig.  4)  should  be  of  such  a  pattern  as 
will  admit  of  easy  introduction  between  the  closed  teeth,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  Uie  patient  will  vomit  with  clenched  jaws,  and  therefore  will 


Flo.  4. — DenhftriVs  mouth  gag. 
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Fio.  5. — Ilard-rabber  oral  screw. 


be  in  greater  peril  than  otherwise  from  the  inhalation  of  vomited  matter; 
a  hard-rubber  oral  screw  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  5).  A  round 
pine  stick  of  suitable  size  and  strength,  and  properly  pointed,  can  be  in- 
serted between  the  teeth  more  easily  than  any  other  agent,  and  without 
breaking  the  teeth  or  lacerating  the  gums,  as  occasionally  occurs  when  for- 
cible or  hasty  efforts  are  made  to  separate  the  jaws  with  a  metallic  imple- 
ment. Fig.  6  illustrates  the 
one  used  for  many  years  by  the 
author.  TJie  basin  is  for  the 
reception  of  vomited  matter^ 
and  the  towel  to  wipe  away 
the  saliva  and  vomit  from  the 
mouth.  If  saliva  collects  in  the 
pharynx  of  sufficient  amount  to 
impede  respiration,  it  should  be  wiped  out  with  sponges  held  by  a  sponge 
holder  or  forceps  (Fig.  7).  It  is  very  important  that  the  sponge  be  securely 
held  during  the  wiping,  since  not  infrequently  it  has  been  torn  loose  while 
in  the  pharynx,  quickly  drawn  into  the  larynx,  and  caused  the  death  of 

the  patient  in  spite  of 
every  effort  at  removal. 
In  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding  agents^  there 
Pig.  6.— Wooden  jaw  pry.  should  be  near  at  hand 

and  prepared  for  in- 
stant use  a  hypodermic  syringe,  nitrite  of  amyl  capsules,  brandy,  ammonia ; 
also  suitable  preparations  of  camphor,  caffein,  musk,  strychnin,  digitalis, 
etc.,  for  hypodermic  use.  The  practice  of  injecting  ether  can  not  be  com- 
mended in  ether  anaesthesia,  not  only  on  account  of  the  local  irritation  and 
pain  which  it  produces,  but  because  it  logically  contributes  to  the  depres- 

^^^^^^^^^     sion     already 

^^■^^■^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^B^^     present.    The 
Fig.  7. — Sponge  holder  and  sponge.  employment 

of     alcoholic 


injections  under  these  circumstances  is  not  wise,  owing  to  the 
chemic.al  and  physiological  affiliations  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
certainly  not  if  the  use  of  other  cardiac  stimulants  be  practi- 
cable. The  employment  of  stimulating  hypodermic  injections  in  connection 
with  anaesthesia  is  much  more  common  than  formerly,  and  the  necessity  for 
it  is  not  clearly  apparent ;  therefore  there  is  good  reason  to  regard  the  in- 
creasing tendency  with  disfavor.  Adrenalin  for  injection  should  be  at  hand. 
During  the  administration  of  the  ancesthetic  the  giver  should  watch  care- 
fully the  respiration,  pulse,  and  facies  of  the  patient.  The  character  of  the 
respiration  can  be  estimated  by  the  respiratory  sounds  and  the  abdominal 
and  chest  movements;  the  pulse,  by  the  carotid  and  temporal  pulsations; 
the  facies,  by  the  color,  as  whether  pallid,  florid,  livid,  etc.,  remembering 
that  with  each  anaesthetic  it  should  be  possible  to  cause  unconsciousness 
without  cyanosis,  and  that  any  practical  method  characterized  by  its  occur- 
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rence  is  open  to  serious  objection.  The  relations  of  the  patient  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  ansesthetic  are  such  that  he  can  easily  estimate  both  the 
carotid  and  temporal  pulsations  without  special  effort,  and  also  can  push 
the  jaw  forward  (Pig.  8)  readily  while  holding  the  inhaler  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion. It  is  quite  a  common  practice  now  to  push  the  jaw  forward  con- 
tinuously during  the  entire  administration  of  the  ansesthetic.  This  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  pressure  may  serve  no  special  purpose,  except  during 
profound  anesthesia;  and  a  too  persistent  and  vigorous  use  of  force  not 
only  fatigues  the  ansBsthetist,  but  also  lames  the  patient's  jaw. 

Complete  quietude  on  the  part  of  all  present  should  be  maintained, 
since  conversation  often  stimulates  the  patient's  inebriated  fancies,  causing 
them  to  form  the 
basis  of  disorderly  ac- 
tions. The  handling 
of  the  part  to  be 
operated  on  prior  to 
complete  insensibility 
is  a  fertile  source  of 
disturbance,  and  is 
often  suggestive  to 
the  patient  of  a  pre- 
mature beginning  of 
the  operation.  The 
preparation  of  the 
site  of  operation  early 
in  the  administration 
of  the  anaesthetic  not  only  delays  the  effect  of  the  drug  by  disturbing  the 
patient  and  exciting  his  fears,  but  it  also  increases  the  amount  necessary 
for  proper  anaesthesia. 

The  Dangers  from  the  Use  of  Ancesthetics, — The  dangers  attending  the 
use  of  an  anaesthetic  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  provided  proper  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  physical  conditions  recognized  as  contra-indicating  it 
or  requiring  in  all  respects  caution  in  the  administration.  The  control- 
ling influences  in  the  selection  of  the  anaesthetic  will  appear  under  the 
consideration  of  the  uses  of  the  individual  agents. 

In  complete  anaesthesia  the  pupils  are  variable,  pulse  is  full,  soft,  regular, 
and  perhaps  accelerated ;  the  respiratory  acts  are  quickened,  the  inspirations 
deepened,  and  stertor  is  usually  present ;  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  re- 
flex action  is  quite  abolished.  The  reflexes  that  are  heeded  as  guides  in  anaes- 
thesia are  four  in  number — viz.,  the  movements  of  the  limbs  incited  by  irri- 
tation, as  when  caused  by  pinching  or  pricking  the  skin,  and  also  relaxation, 
as  demonstrated  by  flexion  and  extension  without  muscular  opposition ; 
spasm  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eye  when  the  conjunctiva  is  touched ; 
the  reflexes  of  cough  and  deglutition  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  mucus 
and  of  the  vapor  in  the  throat,  larynx,  etc.  The  conjunctival  reflex  test  is 
the  one  commonly  applied  to  determine  advancing  or  receding  conscious- 
ness.    It  is  especially  useful  for  this  purpose,  since  it  is  the  last  of  the  re- 


Fig.  8. — Pushing  jaw  forward. 
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flexc?8  to  disappear  and  the  first  to  reappear  during  anaesthesia.  Dilated 
and  fixed  pupils  indicate  excessive  anaesthesia.  The  anaesthesia  for  the  un- 
interrupted performance  of  operations  on  the  mouth,  rectum,  and  genito- 
urinary organs  should  be  of  a  greater  degree  at  the  outset  than  for  opera- 
tions on  other  portions  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  interference  with  continuous 
administration  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  greater  sensibility  of  the 
parts  in  the  latter  instances.  Since  it  appears  that  death  happens  with  com- 
parative frequency  in  trivial  operations,  with  incomplete  anaesthesia,  the  full 
effects  of  the  drug  should  be  secured  before  an  operation  is  commenced. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  secure  complete  anaesthesia — a  fact  that  causes 
much  annoyance  and  not  a  little  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 
This  incident  is  commonly  dependent  on  timid  or  inexperienced  adminis- 
tration, or  the  use,  perhaps,  of  an  inadequate  amount  of  the  anaesthetic. 
The  known  likelihood  of  this  difficulty  in  a  patient  requires  a  careful  use 
of  the  drug,  and  a  ready  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dangers  and  the 
methods  of  meeting  and  averting  them.  Patients  who  are  feeble,  aged, 
anaemic,  suffering  from  shock  and  the  benumbing  influences  of  narcotics, 
yield  quickly  to  anaesthetics,  and  for  this  reason  corresponding  care  should 
be  exercised.  The  ear  of  the  administrator  should  attend  keenly  to  the 
respiratory  sounds,  noting  carefully  all  variations  in  their  intensity  and 
rhythm.  A  complete  reliance,  however,  on  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  as  properly  indicating  the  patient's  condition 
in  anaesthesia  is  unwise  and  misleading,  for  these  movements  may  be  pres- 
ent after  complete  exclusion  of  air  from  obstruction  has  taken  place, 
which  may  be  caused  at  any  period  of  anaesthesia  by  foreign  bodies  in  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  such  as  false  teeth  and  vomited  matter.  In  complica- 
tions of  this  character  the  obstructing  agent  must  be  removed  immediately 
or  death  will  ensue,  unless  tracheotomy  be  performed.  During  vomiting 
the  head  should  be  so  lowered  and  turned  to  one  side,  as  to  carry  the 
vomited  matters  away  from  the  larynx ;  and  the  throat  and  mouth  should 
be  promptly  relieved  of  vomit  by  sponges.  The  rima  glottidis  may  be  ob- 
structed by  the  falling  backward  of  the  tongue,  which  happens  only  during 
the  stage  of  complete  anaesthesia,  and  can  be  readily  remedied  by  pressing 
the  jaw  forward  (Fig.  8),  or  by  seizing  the  tongue  with  the  forceps  or  a  dry 
cloth  and  pulling  it  forward  (Fig.  3).  A  tenaculum  may  be  used,  or  the 
finger  may  be  hooked  over  the  base  of  the  organ  and  the  tongue  pulled 
forward  by  this  means. 

Failure  of  respiration  not  dependent  on  obstructions  of  the  air-passages 
may  arise  from  senile  changes  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  framework  of 
the  thorax,  chronic  intrathoracic  disease,  shock,  and  loss  of  blood. 

The  Dangers  of  Ancesihesia  and  their  Treatment, — The  successful  treat- 
ment for  the  relief  of  poisoning  due  to  an  overdose  of  an  anaesthetic  will 
depend  not  only  upon  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  surgeon,  but  upon  the 
precautionary  preparations  which  have  been  made  for  such  a  contingency,  as 
well  as  the  promptness  and  judgment  with  which  the  remedies  are  applied. 

The  dangers  which  result  from  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  are 
connected  with  cither  the  circulation  or  the  respiration.    The  dangers  from 
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chloroform  are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  circulation,  and  are  mani- 
fested by  various  degrees  of  circulatory  depression.  The  dangers  from 
ether  and  nitrous  oxide  are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  respiration,  and 
are  manifested  by  various  degrees  of  asphyxia. 

The  various  degrees  of  asphyxia  attending  the  administration  of  anaes- 
thetics are  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  following  causes :  Direct  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration,  as  caused  by  a  valve-like  action  of  the  air  passages  and 
orifices  above  the  larynx,  and  by  foreign  bodies;  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  and  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  center  from  an  overdose. 

The  various  degrees  of  circulatory  depression  during  anaesthesia,  which 
are  attributable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  anaesthetic,  are  due  to  giving 
too  little  or  too  much  of  the  agent.  The  giving  too  little  of  the  anaesthetic, 
causing  incomplete  anaesthesia,  may  result  in  depression  of  the  circulation 
from  nausea  and  reflex  effects  from  operative  procedures.  This  is  rare 
under  ether,  but  not  uncommon  under  chloroform.  Circulatory  depression 
from  an  overdose  of  the  anaesthetic  occurs  in  two  ways :  If  the  overdose  is 
administered  gradually,  the  dangerous  effects  upon  the  circulation  are 
usually  secondary  and  consecutive  to  dangerous  paralysis  of  respiration.  If 
the  overdose  is  administered  rapidly,  the  circulatory  depression  is  usually 
primary,  especially  in  the  case  of  chloroform.  Unduly  prolonged  narcosis 
often  causes  gradual  circulatory  depression.  The  immediate  dangers,  there- 
fore, in  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  are  manifested  by  either  asphyxia 
or  syncope. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  respiratory  obstruction  during  anaesthesia 
is  that  associated  with  stertor,  which  may  be  of  nasal,  buccal,  palatine, 
pharyngeal,  or  laryngeal  origin.  Stertor  may  be  inspiratory  or  expiratory, 
and  may  occur  during  light  or  deep  anaesthesia.  During  light  anaesthesia  it 
is  frequently  reflex  from  operative  procedures,  while  during  deep  narcosis 
it  is  usually  paralytic.  The  direct  cause  of  stertor  is  the  interference  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  situated  in  the  air-way  above  the  trachea  with  the  cur- 
rents of  air  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  situation  of  the 
tongue,  its  weight,  and  its  relations  with  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  render 
it  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  obstruction  to  respiration  during  anaes- 
thesia. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
for  a  majority  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  anaesthesia  are  due  to 
faulty  administration. 

Reflex  stertor,  if  troublesome  and  distinctly  connected  with  the  opera- 
tive manipulations,  should  be  met  by  a  deeper  narcosis.  Stertor  not  result- 
ing from  too  light  narcosis  may  be  relieved  by  the  following  measures: 
extension  of  the  head  by  raising  the  chin  from  the  sternum;  pushing  the 
lower  jaw  forward  by  pressing  behind  its  angles;  pulling  the  tongue  for- 
ward by  the  tip  or  hooking  it  forward  from  its  base.  One  or  more  of  these 
measures  will  relieve  all  ordinary  obstructions  to  respiration  during  anaes- 
thesia; but  should  they  fail  and  the  asphyxia  be  alarming,  tracheotomy 
should  be  promptly  performed.  Obstruction  to  respiration  due  to  valve- 
like action  of  the  nares,  cheeks,  lips,  and  pharynx,  should  be  prevented  or 
relieved  by  the  use  of  a  nasal  speculum  or  by  holding  the  mouth  open  with 
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a  small  prop.  Obslriulinn  lo  ri*sj)iralioii  from  foreign  substances,  as 
blood,  mucus,  stomach  contents,  or  other  material,  should  be  met  by  their 
prompt  removal. 

An  exccciluujiy  rare  form  of  oljstruction  to  respiration  during  anaes- 
thesia is  due  to  spasm  of  the  musiles  of  respiration  with  complete  cessation 
of  all  respiratory  movement.  "J'his  form  of  obstruction  usually  occurs  in 
the  early  stages  of  narcosis  during  the  period  of  general  muscular  rigidity. 
All  that  can  lx»  done  in  such  cases  is,  to  stv  tiiat  the  air-way  is  free  and  then 
perform  vigorous  artificial  ri^spiration.  All  forms  of  obstructed  breathing 
resulting  in  asphyxia,  with  cessation  or  practical  cessation  of  respiration, 
should,  after  determining  the  unobstructed  condition  of  the  air-way,  be 
treated  by  artificial  res])iration.  During  this  time  the  administration  of 
oxygen  to  hasten  the  relief  from  asi)hyxia  is  indicated.  Asphyxia  from 
paralysis  of  respiration  from  an  overdose  of  an  anaesthetic  is  treated  by 
stopping  the  administrati«m,  and,  if  necessary,  promoting  elimination  of 
the  ana'sthetic  hy  artificial  respiration.  In  all  cases  of  asphyxia  the  heart 
should  ])e  susftained  by  the  adnnnistration  of  stimulants. 

The  Ix'st  methods  of  performing  artificial  respiration  for  the  purpose 
under  cousideration  are:  simi>le  com])ressions  of  the  chest,  Silvester's 
method,  and  forced  respiration.  Forcible  compression  of  the  chest  and  its 
prompt  expansion  not  only  causes  a  considerable  movement  of  air  into  the 
lungs,  but  is  a  ]iowerful  excitant  of  respiratory  effort,  when  the  patient's 
condition  renders  i)ossi])le  such  response.  Air  forced  from  the  lungs  in  this 
way  also  serves  to  remove  obstructions,  such  as  undue  apposition  of  the 
epiglottis  to  the  laryngeal  opening,  foreign  bodies,  etc. 

Silvester's  method  of  artificial  respiration  is  readily  carried  out  and 
more  elTective  than  other  similar  methods.  Faradism  of  the  phrenic 
nerves  is  a  decided  aid  to  artificial  respiration.  Forced  respiration  by 
means  of  the  FeIl-0'Dwyer  or  similar  apparatus  would  probably  be  of  great 
value  in  extreme  cases  of  as])hyxia  of  this  nature  if  the  apparatus  were  at 
hand  and  ready  for  use.      (See  Tumors  of  Kibs,  Vol.  II.) 

The  syncope  which  occasionally  occurs  from  nausea  and  from  operative 
])rocedures  under  liglit  narcosis  hy  chloroform  should  be  avoided  by  avoid- 
ing tlie  conditions  whicji  ])ermit  it  to  occur. 

The  minor  degrees  of  circulatory  depression,  occurring  under  chloro- 
form, may  be  relieved  by  lessening  the  adnn'nistration,  if  the  narcosis  is  of 
moderate  or  deep  degree,  or  Ivy  changing  to  ether  or  A.  C.  E.  and  by  the 
administration  of  restorative  measures. 

Alarm  in  (J  dr(jrees  of  synrope  call  for  ])rompt  and  energetic  treatment 
The  administration  shouhl  be  stopped,  and  nothing  allowed  to  interfere  or 
delay  the  application  of  restorative  measures.  The  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion and  resj)iration  should  be  carefully  noted.  The  anaesthetic  contained 
in  the  air  of  the  ])atient's  lungs  should  be  removed  by  rapid  and  effective 
artificial  respiration,  and  throughout  the  treatment  of  the  case  the  air-way 
should  be  maintained  unobstru(ted.  In  the  treatment  of  the  graver  forms 
of  syncope  tlie  following  are  the  chief  measures  of  value: 

The  Posture. — More  or  less  inversion  of  the  patient  is  almost  invariably 
])ractised  under  these  cin  unistances,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
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lives  have  been  saved  by  this  means.  The  improvement  in  the  pulse  and 
respiration  following  inversion  in  approaching  collapse  from  chloroform  is 
proof  of  its  value  under  these  circumstances.  Inversion  is  supposed  to  act 
by  determining  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  medulla  and  to  the  heart,  thus  stimu- 
lating respiration  and  circulation.  Inversion  has  been  employed,  however, 
in  nearly  all  of  the  fatal  chloroform  accidents.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  not  invariably  effective;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  often  positively 
harmful.  In  sudden  complete  syncope  the  heart  is  paralyzed  and  distended 
with  blood,  as  are  the  great  vessels  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Hill  has 
pointed  out  that  to  invert  a  patient  under  these  circumstances  is  "worse 
than  useless,"  as  "  the  paralytic  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  thereby  increased." 
Hill  recommends  the  following  measures,  which  he  has  found  to  relieve 
nearly  every  case  of  this  kind  in  animals.  "Artificial  respiration  is  at 
once  applied,  the  thorax  is  rhythmically  squeezed  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  while  the  animal  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  position.  If  the  pulse 
does  not  speedily  return,  the  animal  is  dropped  into  the  vertical,  feet-down 
posture.  By  this  simple  means  the  heart,  owing  to  the  influence  of  gravity, 
is  emptied  into  the  splanchnic  area,  and  thus  the  dilatation  of  the  organ  is 
relieved.  Artificial  respiration  is  maintained  throughout  this  manoeuvre. 
After  a  few  seconds  the  animal  is  returned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and 
the  heart  is  thus  filled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  blood.  If  the  pulse  does  not 
return,  the  movement  is  once  more  repeated.  When  the  pulse  has  returned 
and  the  heart  beat  has  become  efficient,  the  artificial  respiration  can  be  dis- 
continued, and  after  a  short  space  of  time  the  natural  breathing  will  usu- 
ally return,  owing  to  the  excitation  of  asphyxia.  During  this  period  the 
pulse  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  artificial  respiration  renewed  if  there 
be  any  signs  of  failure.  The  second  type  of  collapse  (slow  and  gradual 
overdose)  is  relieved  by  the  vertical  head-down  position.  It  is  equally  re- 
lieved by  the  horizontal  position  and  artificial  respiration.  As  the  anaes- 
thetist can  never  be  sure  which  type  of  collapse  he  has  to  deal  with,  it  seems 
to  nie  that  the  head-down  method  should  never  be  employed.  If  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  first  type  of  collapse  (sudden  overdose),  the  latter  method 
is  a  fatal  mistake ;  if  the  second  type  of  collapse  confronts  us,  recovery  can 
be  brought  about  by  performing  artificial  respiration  and  placing  the  pa- 
tient in  the  horizontal  position." 

Artificial  respiration  carried  out  by  rhythmic  compressions  of  the 
thorax,  b}  Silvester's  method,  by  methods  of  forced  respiration,  and  by 
faradism  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  probably  affords  the  most  effective  means 
of  treating  syncope  from  anaesthetics. 

The  method  by  heart  compression  has  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in 
many  cases  of  chloroform  syncope.  "  The  operator  stands  on  the  left  side 
of  the  patient  with  face  toward  the  head  of  the  patient ;  the  cardiac  region 
is  pressed  upon  with  rapid  and  strong  pressure  by  the  ball  of  the  right 
thumb  laid  upon  the  chest  between  the  place  of  apex  beat  and  the  left  bor- 
der of  the  sternum ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  shocks  or  compressions  are  to 
be  made  per  minute.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exert  enough  force.  Fix  the 
patient's  body  by  the  left  hand  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax.  Success 
is  denoted  by  artificially  produced  carotid  pulse  and  contraction  of  pupils, 
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wliitli  t^liould  control  the  foric*  aiul  rnpidily  of  impulses.  An  assistant 
should  watch  the  pupil  and  carotid  ])ulsc.  As  long  as  the  condition  of  the 
patient  diK«  not  improve,  the  pauses  in  treatment  shouhl  Ije  as  far  between 
and  as  short  as  possible.  When  the  )»upil  contracts  you  may  wait  till  it 
l>e^ins  to  dilate,  or  as  lonjr  as  spontaneous  respiratory  movements  con- 
tinue/'    (Maas.) 

The  Dnujs. — Kxperiments  have  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  strych- 
nin and  digitalis  in  the  treatment  of  syncope  from  chloroform,  and  the 
inefliiicncy  of  alcohol,  atropin,  ammonia,  amyl  nitrite,  and  caffcin. 
Strychnin  must  he  used  in  largo  doses  under  these  circumstances.  The 
autlior  (Dr.  Bennett )  has  given  three-twentieths  of  a  grain  in  divided  doses 
with  advantage  upon  several  occasions,  and  others  have  given  still  more. 

Also  experiments  ])rove  that  suprarenal  extract  acts  as  a  powerful  vaso- 
motor stimulant,  and  is  highly  i-ecommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  dc- 
l)rcssant  etTect  of  chlor<dV>nn. 

The  striking  efTeets  of  the  reetal,  the  subcutaneous,  and  the  intravenous 
injection  of  saline  solutions  in  conditions  of  shock  and  of  collapse  is  proof 
of  their  value  in  syn<ope  (rom  anaesthetics.  Laborde's  method  (page  22) 
of  *Mongue  traction"  has  h<'en  nsortcd  to  in  many  cases  of  apj^arent 
death  from  anu'stheties  with  excellent  results. 

Brisk  rubbing  of  the  lips  often  excites  increased  respiratory  efforts, 
and  in  the  light  breathing  which  occurs  early  in  an  overdose  this  excitant 
may  he  used  to  advantage.  Farad  ism  of  the  heart  and  its  puncture  with  a 
needle  have  been  reconinu'nded  in  chloroform  syncope,  but  are  imprac- 
ticable and  of  doubtful  value. 

The  Aflrr-Effccls. — Xau^^ea  and  vomiting  constitute  the  most  conspic- 
uous and  distressing  lliough  n(U  the  most  dangerous  consequences  of  anaes- 
thesia. Nitrous  oxide  causes  the  least  after-disturbance  of  this  kind. 
Klher  cauM-s  nausea  and  vomiting  more  frecpiently  than  chloroform,  but 
more  cases  of  ])rotracted  and  dangerous  vomiting  are  met  with  after  chloro- 
form than  after  ether. 

Patients  <lilTer  greatly  in  this  res])cct.  A  patient  may  vomit  excessively 
on  one  occasion,  and  little  or  none  on  another,  under  apparently  like  con- 
ditions. Patients  properly  prepared  for  ana-sthesia  have  l(*ss  sickness  than 
tlioM'  unprepared,  although  in  many  instances  cases  with  full  stomachs  and 
no  ])rrparati<>n  are  n<«t  nauseated  from  anaesthesia.  Washing  out  the  stom- 
acli  at  the  (lost*  of  the  administration  will  lessen  and  ]K»rhaps  prevent  nau- 
sea and  Noiiiiting  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  and  is  an  excellent  routine 
})ractise  wliicli  should  l)e  carefully  done. 

At  later  jM-riods  tInV  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  treatment.  After  con- 
sciousness has  been  restored  it  may  be  practised  at  proper  intervals  by  caus- 
ing the  ]»alient  to  drink  a  glass  of  v^'arni  water  and  exi)el  it  by  vomiting. 
A  large  dose  of  tlie  l»roniide  of  sodium  or  ])otassiuni  by  rectum  will  often 
act  beiirfirially.  Tlie  adnn'nistrati<»n  of  opium  is  occasionally  the  only 
means  that  will  control  this  inlliction. 

Hcnddrhr  following  ana>stheli<s,  commordy  noted  after  prolonged  ad- 
ministrati<»n  of  nitrou>  oxidr,  is  Iw'st  relieved  by  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  by  bromide,  or  opiates. 
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Bronchitis,  hroncho-pneximonia,  and  typical  lobar  pneumonia  have  oc- 
curred with  noticeable  frequency  soon  after  anaesthesia.  These  diseases 
occur  after  all  anaesthetics,  but  more  commonly  after  ether  than  chloroform. 
They  are  not  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  anajsthetics  on  the  pulmonary 
tissues,  but  are  caused,  for  the  most  part,  by  infection  of  the  lungs  arising 
from  aspirated  infected  material  released  from  the  throat  during  the  nar- 
cosis. Add  to  this  the  chilling  influences  attending  the  ancesthesia  and  the 
operation,  the  repression  of  coughing  after  certain  operations,  and  the 
exposure  incident  to  change  from  the  operating  room,  change  of  clothing, 
etc,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  pulmonary  after-effects  occasionally 
develop. 

Prophylaxis  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  clean  inhalers,  cleansing  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  throat  before  administration,  avoiding  aspiration  of  for- 
eign material  into  the  air  passages,  and  keeping  the  patient  free  from  ex- 
posure and  depression. 

Renal  congestion,  nephritis,  and  urinary  suppression  are  not  infre- 
quently observed  after  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic.  The  effects  of 
the  deprivation  of  fluids  before  and  after  operation,  the  exposure  attending 
it,  and  sepsis  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  Saline  infusion 
by  way  of  the  rectum,  cellular  tissue,  or  veins  has  proved  of  great  benefit 
in  promoting  kidney  action  under  these  conditions. 

Jaundice,  glycosuria,  insanity,  and  other  abnormal  states  have  been 
noted  after  anaesthesia.  Their  exact  relations  to  the  narcosis  are  not  fully 
understood. 

The  After-Care. — During  the  recovery  of  patients  from  the  effects  of 
anaesthetics  they  should  have  certain  special  care.  They  should  receive 
assistance  during  the  vomiting,  and,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  its  occur- 
rence, the  patient  should  not  be  alone  until  capable  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self. Vomiting  is  easily  and  safely  accomplished  if  the  patient  is  lying  on 
the  side.  If  the  dorsal  position  is  necessary,  the  head  should  be  turned 
well  to  one  side  during  vomiting.  The  elevation  of  the  corresponding  shoul- 
der will  aid  the  act.  Vomited  matters  should  be  removed  from  the  mouth 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  common  custom  of  pushing  the  jaw  forward 
during  vomiting  is  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  The  act  draws  the  tongue 
forward,  exposing  the  glottis,  thus  defeating  the  natural  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  air  passage. 

The  patient  should  be  guarded  from  exposure  during  recovery.  The 
chilling  influences  of  the  anaesthetic  and  the  operation  render  the  patient 
unusually  sensitive,  and  more  than  usual  covering  should  be  provided. 
Artificial  heat,  when  necessary,  should  be  provided,  but  the  application 
should  be  cautiously  made,  as  the  patient,  being  more  or  less  antTsthotic, 
may  not  appreciate  that  he  is  being  burned.  The  patient  should  not  be 
exposed  to  draughts,  and  undue  sweating  should  be  remedied. 

The  question  of  food  and  drink  is  important.  The  custom  of  witli- 
holding  everything  for  many  hours  is  unnecessary.  The  patient's  de- 
sire for  food  and  drink  is  often  a  reliable  guide  for  the  giving  in  small 
amount.  Weak  patients  should  not  be  kept  as  long  as  the  strong  with- 
out nourishment.     As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  small  quantities 
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quently  the  statistics  of  chloroform  ai;e  probably  more  favorable  than  are 
generally  believed.  Nitrous  oxide  is  the  safest  general  anaesthetic,  if  its 
use  is  restricted  to  comparatively  brief  administrations.  However,  the 
prolonged  administration  of  this  anaesthetic  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  not  sufficient  data  relating  to  this  plan  of 
use  to  warrant  reliable  conclusions  as  to  its  safety.  The  writer  has  admin- 
istered gas  with  air  or  with  oxygen  for  operations  lasting  a  few  minutes 
and  two  hours  or  more  in  several  hundred  cases,  without  fatal  out- 
come, although  alarming  symptoms  have  several  times  occurred  with  such 
rapidity  and  with  so  little  warning  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  general 
adoption  of  this  variety  of  anaesthesia  would  lead  to  a  mortality  quite  ap- 
proximating, if  not  exceeding,  that  of  chloroform  and  ether. 

Ether  is  undoubtedly  second  in  safety,  whether  used  alone  or  following 
nitrous  oxide. 

Chloroform  is  the  least  safe  of  the  agents  under  consideration. 

In  mixtures  such  as  A.  C.  E.  the  most  active  ingredient  is  chloroform, 
the  effect  of  which  is  modified  by  dilution  and  by  the  action  of  the  other 
elements  of  the  mixture.  In  point  of  safety  these  mixtures  should  prob- 
ably be  placed  between  those  of  ether  and  chloroform ;  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  chloroform  the  more  dangerous  is  the  mixture. 

From  the  standpoint  of  statistics,  the  choice  of  an  ansesthetic  should  be 
as  follows : 

First,  nitrous  oxide  for  such  operations  as  necessitate  no  more  than  one 
complete  administration  of  the  gas. 

Second,  ether,  whether  given  alone  or  preceded  by  nitrous  oxide. 

Third,  a  mixture  such  as  A.  C  E. 

Fourth,  chloroform. 

There  are,  however,  other  factors  than  statistics  to  be  considered  before 
a  proper  choice  can  be  made,  and  these  are  found  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  operation. 

Ether. — Ether  is  employed  much  more  in  surgery  in  this  country  than 
all  the  other  anaesthetics  combined.  The  chief  objections  to  its  use  are  its 
pungency  and  inflammability,  and  the  causation  of  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
cerebral  excitement.  The  pungency  can  be  lessened,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  obviated,  if  a  good  volume  of  air  be  caused  to  mingle  with  it  during 
the  first  few  moments  of  administration.  One  has  but  to  cover  one's  own 
face  with  the  well-charged  ether  cone  in  common  use  to  appreciate  the  sense 
of  impending  suffocation  that  is  experienced  by  the  patient,  whose  resistance 
is  often  violent,  and  suggestive  of  the  belief  that  on  his  part  the  struggle  is 
for  life.  Scenes  of  this  kind  ought  always  to  bo  avoided.  The  resultant 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  of  sufTicient  importance  to  contra-indicate  the 
use  of  ether,  except  in  such  cases  as  would  be  unfavorably  affec'ted  by  these 
manifestations.  Vomiting  is  more  dangerous  when  solid  food  has  been  re- 
cently taken,  as  then  it  may  enter  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  cause  suffo- 
cation. In  not  all  instancci^  (loos  vomiting  occur  even  when  tlio  stomach  is 
more  or  less  replete  with  food.  This  fact,  however,  should  not  prompt  the 
giving  with  thoughtless  haste. 
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The  Inflammability. — This  characteristic  is  to  be  regarded  only  while 
operating  in  the  presence  of  artificial  light  and  with  the  use  of  actual  cau- 
tery. The  employment  of  actual  cautery  in  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  patient 
while  under  the  influence  of  ether  is  to  be  avoided,  for  obvious  reasons;  in 
cases  like  this  ether  should  not  be  employed,  except  with  extraordinary  care, 
and  then  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  The  liability  of  ignition  in  the 
presence  of  artificial  light  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  vapor 
creates  a  downward  current,  thereby  tending  to  remove  it  from  contact  with 
an  igniting  agent  placed  at  the  usual  distance  above  the  patient.  It  is  wiser, 
however,  for  all  concerned  to  treat  ether  on  such  occasions  as  if  it  were  wait- 
ing only  for  the  slightest  opportunity  to  assert  its  explosive  power. 

The  cerebral  excitemefit  which  often  precedes  complete  anaesthesia  may 
depend  entirely  on  the  drug  or  be  provoked  by  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  patient  should  be  assured  that  no  harm  will  attend  the  administration, 
|ind  it  sliould  be  given  in  a  gentle  manner — slowly  at  the  beginning — in  order 
that  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  not  suffer  too  great  irritation. 

Ether  is  employed  more  often,  perhaps,  than  is  wise  if  the  various  con- 
ditions of  those  to  whom  it  is  administered  were  analyzed  and  the  resulting 
conclusions  were  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  anaesthetic  best  calculated  to 
meet  the  exact  requirements  of  a  case.  The  quite  pronounced  general  aver- 
sion to  the  use  of  chloroform,  the  inability  to  command  nitrous  oxide,  and 
the  inexperience  with  A.  C.  E.  mixture,  all  hinder  a  proper  discrimination 
in  the  general  employment  of  ether.  When  practicable  to  avoid  it,  ether 
should  not  be  administered  to  the  aged,  especially  if  marked  atheromatons 
changes  are  noticeable.  Acute  or  chronic  kidney  and  pulmonary  disease^ 
or  any  intrathoracic  affection  attended  with  dyspnoea  or  cyanosis,  contra- 
iudicates  the  use  at  all  ages.  In  laryngeal  stenosis  from  any  cause  the  spasm 
of  the  respiratory  forces  excited  by  the  use  of  ether  often  produces  alarm- 
ing 8ymi>tom8,  and  even  death,  dependent  on  suffocation.  Ether  is  not  as 
well  borne  by  the  obese  and  plethoric  as  by  the  stout  and  relaxed,  provided 
the  latter  be  not  full-blooded.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ether  is  not 
well  borne  by  those  who  have  been  long  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholics,  irrespective  of  the  influence  on  the  patient  of  the  visceral  lesions 
that  so  often  take  place  as  the  result  of  their  use. 

Ether  Inhalers, — The  variety  of  inhalers  for  the  administration  of  ether 
is  so  great  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  discuss  their  comparative 
worth,  but,  instead,  to  speak  only  of  those  in  common  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  to  one  who  is  removed  from  the  basis  of  surgical  supplies  a 
knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  construct  the  kind  of  cone  that  is  largely 
employed.  The  simplest  method  of  administering  ether  is  by  moistening  a 
napkin  or  towel  with  the  fluid  and  holding  it  to  the  nose  and  month.  This 
plan  is  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  an  unwise  expenditure  of 
time,  a  great  waste  of  ether,  and  produces  less  satisfactory  anaesthesia  than 
any  other  method.  In  fact,  this  plan  is  employed  so  rarely  as  not  to  be 
esteemed  of  any  special  significance. 

The  simplest  form  of  inhaler  \^  known  as  the  "cloth  and  paper  cone** 
(Fig.  9). 
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Fio.  ».— Cloth  and  paper 
cone. 


The  construction  of  this  inhaler  is  simple,  and  the  materials  employed 
are  always  accessible.  A  sheet  of  paper  of  strong  texture,  or  three  or  four 
layers  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  two  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  in  width,  together  with  a  strong  piece  of  cloth  the  dimensions  of 
which  exceed  those  of  the  paper  by  two  or  three  inches,  and  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary pins,  are  all  that  is  required.  Place  the  cloth — a  towel  is  usually  em- 
ployed— and  the  paper  on  a  table,  with  the  paper  uppermost ;  fold  them  in 
the  middle  of  their  long  diameter  so  as  to  bring 
the  cloth  on  the  outer  surface  and  the  paper  within. 
Then  fold  them  in  the  short  diameter,  the  length 
of  the  fold  corresponding  to  the  distance  from  the 
symphysis  mentis  to  the  root  of  the  nose  of  the 
patient ;  when  thus  folded,  wrap  around  the  fold 
the  remainder  of  the  material,  and  pin  the  outer 
and  inner  extremities  firmly  through  the  whole 
texture  of  the  sides,  using  care  that  the  pins  be  so 
placed  as  not  to  stick  the  patient's  face  or  the 
hands  of  the  administrator.  Several  pins  are  passed 
through  all  the  textures  in  various  situations  to 
hold  them  firmly  together.  One  end  can  be  closed,  which  is  easily  and 
quickly  accomplished  by  turning  inward  the  borders  and  securely  pinning 
them  to  each  other.  It  is  better  to  close  the  end  formed  by  the  free  borders 
of  the  material,  reserving  the  other  as  a  firmer  basis  to  the  cone.  Into  the 
top  of  the  cone  is  crowded  a  good -sized  sponge  or  a  piece  of  coarse- textured 
cloth,  always  observing  that  it  is  well  above  the  face  of  the  patient.  Numer- 
ous layers  of  muslin  may  be  interposed  between  the  borders  of  the  upper  end, 
instead  of  closing  it  by  turning  and  pinning  as  just  described.  If  this  mate- 
rial be  confined  in  position  by  means  of  pins,  and  the  end  covered  with  a 
layer  of  thin  gauze,  the  ether  can  then  be  poured  upon  it  and  thus  be  admin- 
istered without  removing  the  cone  from  the  face.  The  advantages  which 
this  simple  inhaler  possesses  over  the  permanent  and  more  expensive  ones 
are  quite  numerous.  It  can  not  be  damaged  by  the  patient,  nor  will  the 
face  be  bruised  by  its  borders  during  his  struggles;  it  is  a  temporary  affair, 
and  therefore  need  never  be  used  a  second  time — a  fact  wliich  is  obviously 
of  considerable  importance  in  a  fastidious  and  hygienic  sense.  It  does  not, 
however,  admit  of  the  easy  regulation  of  the  amount  of  ether  to  be  given, 
nor  the  amount  of  air  to  be  admitted ;  it  is  also  liable,  unless  care  be  used  in 
replenishing  it  with  ether,  to  permit  the  anaesthetic  to  flow  into  the  eyes  and 
npon  the  face  of  the  patient;  in  addition,  the  air  space  is  almost  invariably 
contracted  during  the  struggles  of  the  patient;  yet  these  are  objections 
which  can  be  easily  surmounted  by  a  requisite  degree  of  caution.  The 
amount  of  ether  required  with  this  apparatus  is  less  than  if  a  napkin  be 
used  alone,  but  it  exceeds  that  employed  in  the  more  perfect  inhalers. 

Allis*  Inhaler. — Allis'  inhaler  is  made  of  a  fenestrated  metallic  framework 
for  the  support  of  cloth  partitions  (Fig.  10),  surrounded  by  an  adjustable 
leather  or  rubber  covering  (Fig.  11).  It  is  simple,  efficient,  portable,  and  can 
be  quite  easily  cleansed.     Briefly  stated,  its  advantages  are  the  following :  It 
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allows  II  tree  adfuiesion  of  air  from  above,  which  becomes  saturated  with 

otiinr ;  the  pvuporating  eurfaco  is  groat,  causing  thereby  a  rapid  vaporization, , 
which  hastens  anaesthesia  and  saves  ether;  the  ether  can  be  replenished 
through  the  top,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  removing  the  inhaler  and 
interrupting  the  administration.     The 
cloth  partitions  can  be  readily  changed 
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Fios.  10,  11.— Allis'ialialer. 

ivbenever  propriety  and  detmliness  demand.  Fowler  has  modified  this  inJ 
haler  bv  making  it  collapsable,  llicreby  ecuuomizing  space  in  a  surgical  outfiin 
(Fig.  12). 

The  inhalers  of  Clover,  Squibb,  Ormsby,  and  others  are  all  serviceable, 
and  whoever  poaseases  either  of  them  can,  so  far  as  the  apparatus  is  con- 
corned,  administer  ether  with  safety.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  security  of 
the  patient  that  any  special  one  Le  employed.    It  is,  however,  necessary,  no 


Fio.  13.— Fowj 


licslion  of  Allir  inhaler  (eullopsable). 


matter  which  one  be  used,  that  the  administrator  of  the  anaesthetic  shall  rely 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  the  administration  rather  than 
on  the  apparatus  used. 

Clover's  Inhaler  (Fig.  13).— Clover's  inhaler  consists  of  a  receptacle  hold* 
ing  two  ounces  of  ether,  a  mouthpiece  cushioned  with  inflated  rubber  fitting 
closely  over  the  patient's  nose  and  mouth,  and  connected  with  the  ether  re- 
ceptacle in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of  ether  inhaled  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  will.  The  rubber  bag  which  receives  the  expired  air  is 
charged  with  ether  vapor  at  the  stime  time. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  tliis  inhaler  are:  The  patient  can  be  am^es- 
thetiised  in  a  very  short  time ;  the  depression  of  the  system  is  not  so  great ; 
the  patient  recovers  consciousness  more  quickly,  and  does  not  feel  the  effects ^ 
of  ether  as  long  as  with  the  use  of  simpler  forms  of  ether  iahalei*8,     Thi 
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ffto*  UU — Clovrr's  uiduler. 


anioimt  ctf  ftiirr  iiiljtiltMi  is  rc^^ulntiHl  by  urljiit?tnient  of  the  nppnrMlns;  when 
irmnj  iit  0,  no  i»llu*r  ii?^  inhaled;  when  «t  U  one  (|uarfer  is  ether  vjipor;  at  2, 
no  half;  at  3,  thnn?  quorten^:  and  at  F  ihc  entire  amount  inhaled  h  ether 
ipor.     Thus  the  quantity  of  ether  administered  ean  Ik?  inereased  or  di- 
minished durintr  the 
o[u»ration.    Theyniall 
amount  of  etlier  con* 
suined    rendert^    thiss 
inhaler  very  econom* 
ieal  for  hospital  and 
field  serviee. 

Ormsby^s  Inhaler 
(Fig,  14).  — Onus- 
Uv's  inhaUi  ;  I  be  t^implest  device  for  giving 
ether  by  the  elose  method.  It  is  not  a  reprulat- 
inf?  inhaler,  such  as  Clover*^,  and  is;,  therefore, 
inferior  to  tlie  latter  for  the  indiutioti  of  nar- 
cosis, but  is  considered  preferable  for  eoutiuuing 
file  ndmini^tration,  Ijeing  smaller,  and  having  an 
air  tap  for  regulating  tlie  air  supply. 

The  amount  of  ether  required  to  produce  in- 
sensihilHy  depends  upon  several  conditions,  the 
rnoBt  inijiortant  of 
which  are  the  f^uscep- 
Uhility  of  the  patient,  the  manner  of  adniinia- 
pring,  and  tbe  pnrity  of  the  ampj^thetie.  Some 
prsons  ean  l>e  eompletely  anasilieti/A'd  by  an 
ance,  and  even  Ies8 ;  on  tht*  other  hand,  one 
occasionally  meets  with  those  who  **  take  ether 
Iwidlyt"  and  ean  not  be  rendered  quiet  unless 
an  unusual  amount  Iw  given;  rarely,  indeed, 
a  cast*  is  eneonntercnl  whieh  apfmrently  mil 
not  yield  to  its  inllrienf*t%  and  the  surgeon  is 
forced  to  desist  in  the  interest  of  the  patient's 
safety.  It  is  not  prudent  to  predicate  in  ad- 
?sJ3ce  tbe  definite  amount  of  ether  that  will 
ho  feqiurid,  except  pi»ssibly  in  some  peculiar 
Bun*  Ana>sthesia  h  never  to  be  attempted  un- 
Iwm  thr  surgeon  is  certain  he  ha.**  a  iuiricient 
qttanliiy  of  the  ana?sthetic  to  complete  the 
ojH'nition,  for  nothing  ean  h^  more*  hnmiliat* 
rng  than  to  U.»  obliged  to  discontinue  aii  oper- 
i  for  the  pnrp»)se  of  procurintr  on  addi- 
:.  .lal  amount.  It  is  nc»t  wise  tn  Wgin  an  operation  that  requires  mmh 
time  and  care  unless  n\  least  ont?  pound  of  eth<*r  1h'  at  hand, 

T'       ''     ftfr  of  adwihishrltuj  Ffh^r.- — The  manner  of  administering 
(rilnr  [rm\  Munewbat  upon  tbe  kind  of  inhaler  that  is  used  ;  if  it  be  of 


Pio.  14.— *The  l)rmst)y  ether 
iiihnler.  A,  fftf^e-pieoe  with 
itilliitiiVile  nil'ber  edj*e  (<le- 
tnehnlifp).  B,  tup  for  atl- 
nnsfum  of  air  am]  Aflrlition 
of  ether,  whirh  p;is^fs  totho 
cft^  Othnnip^h  the  tutH^  €* 
E,  the  riihtM»r  hnQ  whiah 
|MTfnits  n^-brcnthing. 
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siniplo  const  met  ion  (Fi«r.  JO.  one  should  l)epin  bv  pouring  a  Finall  amount 
(an  ounce  or  so)  into  or  upon  the  inhaler  (Figs.  10  and  11),  and  adjusting 
the  apparatus  so  that  a  good  vohinie  of  air  will  mingle  with  the  ether  for 
the  lirst  few  moments  of  the  administration.  After  the  sense  of  pungency 
has  somewhat  sul)sided,  the  patient  sliould  be  told  to  "  cough/'  "  breathe 
deejily,"  at  the  same  time  the  fn»sh  air  is  quite  rapidly  excluded  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  cone.  The  patient  soon  becomes  oblivious,  and  may  be 
fully  ana'sthetized  without  further  delay.  Often,  however,  the  patient  will 
h}  si^'n  to  j)ass  thn»ugh  ihnv  distinct  stages  of  anaesthesia,  which  will  vary 
in  their  length  and  manifestations  according  to  individual  circumstances. 
In  ether,  as  a  rule,  the  })U})ils  are  dilated  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  amvslhesia. 

licfinciCs  Ether  Inhaler   (Fig.  15). — Bennett's  inhaler  combines  the 
advantages  of  Clover's  and  Ormsby's  inhalers  in  that  the  strength  of  the 
ether  vapor  and  the  supply  of  air 
are  under  ]K'rfi»ct  control. 

Chloroform. — ('hl(»n)form  is  a 
colorless  li([uid,  having  an  agree- 
able odor  and  a  sweet  taste ;  is  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  non-in- 
llammable.  Were  it  not  for  the 
inherent  dangers  attending  the 
administration  it  would  without 
doubt  bt»  the  most  satisfactory 
anaesthetic  in  use.  Onlinarily  the 
])atient  ]msses  under  its  influence 
without  the  exhibitions  of  turbu- 
lence and  bronchial  irritation  that 
distinguish  ether. 

There  are  not  many  practical  differences  between  the  manifestations  of 
normal  chloroform  anaesthesia  and  those  of  ether.  In  ether  anaBsthesia, 
stertorous  breathing  and  the  abolition  of  the  reflexes  do  not  contra-indicate 
a  continu<Mis  administration  of  the  drug.  In  chloroform  anjpsthesia,  how- 
ever, th(»  proence  of  those  e\]>re>sions  are  suggestive  of  the  necesjjiity  for 
additional  caution  in  the  administration,  since  alarming  symptoms  may 
rapidly  sn jicrvcne  at  this  time  if  fn»sh  air  Ik*  excluded  or  the  amount  admin- 
istered 1m'  increased. 

71ir  fnffilltirM  from  the  ?/.sv  of  rhlorofnrm  ore  Inrgrhf  dependent  on  the 
inadrtinafr  (lilufintf  of  the  vapor  with  fresh  air  during  the  time  of  adminis- 
trafifu).  If  lliis  fjut  be  kept  clearly  in  view  under  all  circumstances,  and 
llie  indicaticMis  be  observed,  the  danger  from  chloroform  is  not  of  sufficient 
iiKmicul  to  forbid  its  use  when  otiier  anav-^thetic^s  are  especially  objectionable. 
The  stiiirc  of  cxiitement  and  the  ]>eriod  immediately  following  it  are  the 
times  of  *rrcMtesl  dan.L'cr :  as,  durin*:  the  former  ]x»riod,  the  deep  inspirations 
'»f  the  ])aiic?it.  snppleun'utcd  by  a  close*  or  thoughtlt^ss  application  of  the  in- 
Ijjilcr,  cauM'  too  ;:n'jit  a  volume  of  improperly  aerated  chloroform  vapor  to 
be  inhaled.    "  With  ether  it  is  possible,  almost  with  impunity,  to  pass  be- 


Fio.  15.— Bennett's  ether  inhaler. 
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yond  the  realm  of  reflex  action,  and  to  keep  up  an  unnecessarily  deep  nar- 
cosis; but  with  chloroform  this  is  not  the  case,  an  overdose  being  likely, 
with  but  little  warning,  to  set  up  the  most  alarming  symptoms  "  (Hewitt). 

It  is  now  quite  generally  believed  that  chloroform  destroys  by  paralyzing 
the  respiratory  centers  (Hyderabad  Commission).  Wood  and  others,  how- 
ever, dissent  from  this  view,  and  Wood  presents  a  record  of  384  deaths  dur- 
ing chloroform  anaesthesia,  in  which  the  pulse  failed  entirely  before  respira- 
tion in  227  cases,  the  respiration  and  pulse  simultaneously  in  77,  and  the 
respiration  first  in  80  cases.  The  anaesthetist  should  watch  closely  for  any 
unusual  respiratory  and  cardiac  manifestations  during  the  time  of  chloro- 
form anaesthesia,  and  if  any  such  occur,  the  administration  should  be  sus- 
pended and  prompt  measures  of  relief  be  taken. 

The  fact  that  respiratory  paralysis  is  said  to  distinguish  chloroform  poi- 
soning ought  not  to  foster  inattention  to  cardiac  action  as  indicated  by 
radial  pulsation.  On  the  contrary,  the  anaesthetist  should  realize  that 
feeble,  hesitating,  and  irregular  cardiac  action  without,  or  perhaps  with  but 
trifling  respiratory  failure  during  chloroform  narcosis,  is  often  a  matter  of 
grave  significance.  Usually  the  pupils  are  moderately  contracted  in  chloro- 
form anaesthesia. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  cases  best  suited  for  chloroform  narcosis 
are: 

1.  Those  requiring  operations  on  the  throat  and  mouth,  especially  if 
actual  cautery  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  practice  in  these 
cases  to  give  ether  to  a  complete  anaesthesia,  and  then  continue  with  chloro- 
form. In  fact,  ether  must  not  be  employed  continuously  here  if  actual 
cautery  is  contemplated,  as  unfortunate  accidents  have  arisen  from  the  un- 
avoidable combustion  of  ether  vapor.  However,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  decomposition  of  chloroform  vapor  into  phosgene  gas  by  aid  of  gaslight 
often  causes  bronchial  irritation  and  coughing  of  the  attendants,  and  it  is 
reported  to  have  caused  death  of  the  patient  from  pneumonia  in  one  instance. 

2.  Operations  on  the  neck  complicated  with  present  or  prospective  venous 
engorgement,  as  in  tracheotomy  for  the  relief  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  etc. 

3.  In  abdominal  section,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  unpleasant  results  fol- 
lowing the  coughing,  vomiting,  and  struggling  of  the  patient,  which  are 
common  with  the  use  of  ether. 

4.  In  operations  directed  to  the  anus,  perinaeum,  and  genital  organs,  the 
latent  analgesic  effects  of  chloroform  are  often  serviceable,  especially  if 
there  l)e  objection  to  the  profound  anaesthesia  of  other,  which  is  often  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  acute  sensibility  of  these  parts  of  the  body.  For  the 
i^ame  reason  chloroform  offers  special  advantages  in  oral  and  ocular  surgery, 
and  in  labor.  However,  the  greater  the  dose  of  chloroform  the  greater  is 
the  danger. 

5.  Chloroform  can  be  employed  wisely  in  childhood,  and  in  the  ather- 
omatous changes  of  old  age.  However  children  are  not  specially  immune 
to  danger  from  this  drug. 

llie  Administration. — Before  thoadministrationof  chloroform  is  l^egun, 
the  nose  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  face  should  be  smeared  lightly  with 
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vaseline  or  a  similar  siibstauce,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  vesication  that 
frequently  arises  from  the  incautious  contact  of  the  drug  with  the  naked  skin. 
Chloroform  may  be  tidministered  by  the  aid  of  a  plain  smooth  napkin  held 
near  to  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient.  Not  infrequently  the  napkin  is 
rumpled  into  a  conelike  form  and  used  in  that  shape.  In  either  instance  the 
chloroform  should  be  dropped  on  the  cloth  rather  than  poured  on,  as  then  a 
suitable  amount  can  be  easily  estimated.  Four  or  five  drops  used  at  the  out- 
set is  quickly  followed  by  a  similar  or  even  larger  quantity.  This  amount 
rei)eate(l  from  time  to  time,  supplemented  by  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh  air, 
soon  causes  complete  and  safe  ancesthesia. 

The  Chloroform  Inhalers. — The  simplest  and  best  inhalers  are  Esmarch's, 
Skinner's,  and  Junker's  devices. 

Esmarch\^  hihalcr  consists  of  a  properly  shaped  wire  framework  cov- 
ered with  flannel  and  so  arranged  that  it  -may  be  fastened  to  the  head  (Fig. 
10).    A  few  drops  of  the  anaesthetic  are  discharged  from  a  graduated  bottle 


Fio.  16. — Esmarch's  chloroform  inhaler. 

on  the  cloth  from  time  to  time  until  the  desired  effect  is  attained.  The 
flannel  covering  should  bo  kept  dry  at  the  sides,  that  fresh  air  may  be  freely 
admitted  there  during  the  administration.  The  head  attachment  of  Es- 
march's inhaler  permits  the  anaesthetist  to  maintain  a  constant  scrutiny  of 
the  pulse  with  the  disengaged  hand. 

Skinner's  Inhaler  and  bottle  differ  in  no  essential  respects  from  thoae 
of  Esmarch,  and  are  employed  in  a  similar  manner. 

JuNker\s  apparatus  is  formed  of  a  hand  bellows  and  face-piece  con- 
nected with  a  graduated  bottle  for  the  amestlietic  (Fig.  17).  About  an 
ounce  of  chloroform  is  put  in  the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  is  attached  by  the 
hook  to  a  garment  of  the  aiuTsthetist.  Then,  after  placing  the  face-piece 
in  proper  position,  aerated  chloroform  vapor  is  administered  by  gentle  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  bellows.  It  is  estimated  that  a  single  compression  of  the 
bellows  vaporizes  about  one  and  one  fifth  minim  of  chloroform,  provided 
that  the  fluid  be  at  a  temperature  of  ^5°  F.  If  a  flexible  metallic  tube  or 
tubes  with  flxed  curves  for  use  in  the  nose  and  throat  (Fig.  18)  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  face-piece,  the  vapor  can  be  discharged  deeply  into  the  month 
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or  throat  withont  bindrauce  to  the  operator,  in  cases  requiring  surgical  in- 
IttTftTonce  with  the  throat  or  pulate,     Tho  availability  **(  tiie  npparatiis  to 
jniuet  this  requiremeat  appears  to  uiu  to  be  the  chief  advantage  that  it  otTera 
lover  the  other  inhalers.    If  care  he  not  taken  in 
this  method  of  use,  liquid  chloroform  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ap[>aratus  instead  of  the  vai>or, 
I        OccasioiutUy  ether  and  chloroform  are  employed 
interchangeably  in  the  same  case,  chloroform  being 


1 


Fm.  17, — %T  anker's  appamtus. 


Pro.  18,— Nasal  and 
pbaryn^al  lulx^s 
(Jimker's  apimra- 
tus), 


given  at  the  out^t  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  irritating  effects  of  the 
tther.    Again  ether  is  given  later  on  to  avoid  or  overcome  the  depressing 
liifluenee  of  chloroform.      However^  great  pains  should  he  taken  on  such 
Rions  to  consult  the  safety  rather  than  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 
'^.  {7.  E,  Mixture. — This  fluid  is  composed  of  one  part  of  pure  ethjlic 
Jcohol,  two  parts  of  pure  chloroform,  and  tliree  part«  of  pure  ethylic  ether. 
The  mixture  has  an  agreeable  odor,  and  should  be  regarded  as  dilated  chloro- 
form and  be  administered  accordingly^     Esmarch's  or  Skinner's  apparatus 
(inclnding  the  droppers)  should  be  employed  for  use  in  children  and  feeble 
liMinIt  patients.     AUis*  inhaler  can  be  utilized  in  the  administration  to  the 
Ivigorouit,  but  in  all  teases  a  liberal  supply  of  air  should  be  secured.     In  the 
jlatter  ola^  half  a  drachm  at  a  time  may  be  discharged  into  the  cone  ;  in  tlie 
'former  the  fluid  is  sprinkled  on  the  inhaler  by  means  of  the  drop  bottle*     A 
uniform  evaporation  of  the  ingretlients  is  necessary  for  the  best  results,  and 
therefore  small  amounts  should  be  employed  frequently,  rather  than  large 
aiies  occasionally. 

A.  C.  E,  mixture  is  not  used  in  this  country  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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The  sensitive  respiratory  inembranes  of  the  youn*r,  and  the  diseased  ones  of 
the  old,  are  irritated  but  little  by  it.  Persons  above  sixty,  those  who  are 
obese,  those  with  eardiae  or  pnlnionary  disease  attended  with  dyspnoea  or 
cyanosis,  respond  satisfactorily  to  a  judicious  employment  of  this  mixture. 

The  dangers  and  the  discomforts  attending  the  administration  of  ether 
and  chloroform  have  called  for  tlie  outlay  of  much  time  and  effort  directed 
to  their  abolition.  However,  tlie  recent  ingenious  devices  for  administra- 
tion, and  the  different  combinations  of  gases  and  vapors  with  decided  prac- 
tical advancement,  is  a  source  of  much  congratulation.  Schleich,  of  Ber- 
lin, brought  forward  still  another  method, the  claimed  siifety  and  comfort  in 
tlie  use  of  which  are  based  on  the  relation  of  the  boiling  point  of  the  anies- 
thetic  to  the  rai)idity  of  the  evaporation ;  the  more  rapid  the  evaporation, 
the  greater  the  comfort  and  the  less  the  danger  of  the  use,  and  vice  versa. 

The  following  thrw  mixtures  are  those  recommended  by  Schleich: 

Mixture  1. — (Boiling  point,  100*2°  F.)  Chloroform,  45  parts;  petro- 
leum ether,  15  parts;  sulph.  ether,  180  parts. 

Mixture  ^. —  (Roiling  point,  104°  F.)  Chloroform,  45  parts;  petroleum 
ether,  15  j)arts;  sulph.  ether,  150  parts. 

Mixture  S. — Roiling  point,  107-5°  F.)  Chloroform,  30  parts;  petro- 
leum ether,  15  paris;  sulph.  ether,  80  parts. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  petroleum  ether  should  be  between  140°  and 
149°  F.  An  ounce  of  the  Xo.  1  mixture  is  sufficient  for  an  operation  lasting 
twenty  minutes  or  so.  The  longer  the  operation  is  to  be,  the  higher  should 
bc»  the  boiling  point  of  the  ana?sthetic,  ai?  such  aniesthetics  evaporate  less 
rapidly,  and  therefore  exercise  a  more  profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the 
patient.  The  manner  of  giving  differs  in  no  essential  regard  from  that  of 
the  careful  administration  of  other  anaesthetics  by  means  of  a  dropper,  and 
the  same  j)recautions  are  likewise  enjoined.  Extended  experience  in  their 
use  does  not  warrant  belief  that  these  mixtures  have  special  advantages. 

Nitrous  Oxide. — Nitrous  oxide  is  the  most  agrwable  and  safest  anaes- 
thetic in  use,  and  the  death  rate  is  infinitesimal.  If  the  patient  have  heart 
<lisease,  kidney  disease,  or  phthisis,  nitrous  oxide  is  a  suitable  anffisthetic;  but 
if  nuuli  degeneration  of  the  vessels  or  aneurism  be  present  it  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  high  blood  pressure  ir  causes.  The  administration  is  now 
])rin(ipnlly  in  the  hands  of  specialists.  It  is  often  given  by  those  skilled  in 
its  <'ni])l<)ynient  for  tli(^  purposes  of  major  operations  when  other  anaesthetics 
are  contra-indicated,  and  preliminary  to  the  use  of  ether  to  obviate  the  pri- 
mary disci^nfort  and  perha])s  alleviate  the  seciiiels  of  the  latter.  In  the  for- 
mer class  of  cast's  the  aniesthetic  state  is  often  j)rolonged  for  an  hour  or  more 
with  saf(»ty  to  the  i)atient.  However,  the  short  })eriod  of  anaesthesia,  un- 
faniiliarity  with  the  use,  and  the  completest  outfit  rcijuired  for  administra- 
tion hinder  the  general  ado])tion  of  this  meritorious  agent  In  some  hospi- 
tals it  is  highly  regarded  for  the  demands  of  simple  operations  and  the  mak- 
ing of  diagnoses  under  painful  circumstances.  Rut  inasmuch  as  the  use  of 
this  anjesthetic  is  not  yet  ];ractieable  in  a  general  surgical  sense,  any  desir- 
ing further  information  should  seek  it  of  those  who  are  skilled  by  experi- 
ence, and  from  the  special  literature  addresse<l  to  the  subject.     There  are 
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Fjo.  19. — Bennett*s  nitrous  oside  inhaler. 


several  different  plans  of  administering  this  agent — viz. :  pure,  mixed  with 
air,  or  mixed  with  oxygen.  Administered  in  a  pure  state,  the  resulting  anaes- 
thesia is  complicated  by  asphyxia  depending  upon  deprivation  of  oxygen. 
Given  in  combination  with  small  percentages  of  air,  complete  anaesthesia 
may  be  induced  with  marked  lessening  or  absence  of  asphyxia.  In  combi- 
nation with  oxygen,  complete  anaesthesia  results  without  asphyxia. 

Dr.  Bennett's  gas  inhaler  (Fig.  19)  consists  of  three  parts — the  face- 
piece,  the  valve  chamber,  and  the  gas  bag.  The  face-piece  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  ether  inhaler.  A 
complete  description  of  Dr. 
Bennett's  inhalers  and  the 
method  of  their  operation  is 
provided  with  each  apparatus. 

Nitrous  Oxide  with  Oxy- 
gen is  unquestionably  the  best 
and  safest  form  of  nitrous- 
oxide  ana?sthesia.  It  possesses 
all  of  tlie  favorable  character- 
istics of  the  latter,  and  is  to  a 
great  extent  free  from  the 
worst  of  its  unfavorable  feat- 
ures, i.  e.,  the  asphyxial  element,  to  which  may  be  attributed  practically  all 
that  is  dangerous  and  unpleasant  in  ordinary  nitrous-oxide  anaesthesia. 
The  unfavorable  characteristics  of  gas  and  oxygen  are  as  follows : 

1.  Difficulties,  inconvenience,  and  expense  of  the  administration. 

2.  Light  form  of  narcosis. 

3.  Failure  to  procure  satisfactory  anaesthesia,  in  a  small  percentage  of 
cases. 

1.  Gas  and  oxygen  is  vastly  more  difficult  to  administer  satisfactorily 
than  chloroform  or  ether,  requiring  considerable  experience  and  the 
closest  attention.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  move  the  patient  after 
this  anaesthetic  has  been  started  without  disturbing  the  narcosis.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  have  the  patient  upon  the  operating-table  before 
beginning  anaesthesia.  Any  other  position  than  the  supine  renders  the 
administration  too  difficult  to  be  practicable.  The  apparatus  is  large,  and 
18  apt  to  be  in  the  way  in  operations  about  the  head  or  neck.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  tul)es  through  which  the  gases  flow  from  pressure.  If 
stepped  upon  they  will  burst,  as  the  author  has  several  limes  experienced. 
The  cost  of  a  long  administration  of  gas  and  oxygen  is  considerably  more 
than  ether  or  chloroform. 

2.  While  narcosis  may  be  carried  to  a  deeper  degree  with  gas  and  oxygen 
than  with  gas  alone,  it  occjisionally  is  not  deep  enough,  which  is  especially 
true  in  rectal  and  abdominal  operations.  The  abdomen  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
remain  rigid,  even  though  the  narcosis  is  deep  and  free  from  signs  of  as- 
phyxia. Gas  and  oxygen  anaesthesia  is  not  recommended  in  intra-abdom- 
inal operations,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  advantages  more  than  offset 
this  particular  objection. 
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.'J.  Ffiiliirf?  fo  j}rfA\]C'o  siiisfjutorv  anaesthesia  is  cxcoedingly  rare,  and 
;-  ;ipt  to  In-  I  Ik-  n-.-uli  ')f  faiihy  administration.  HowevtT,  the  author  is 
ff>ii\itirft\  ilijjt  if:(n-  Jin-  |»;itirnts  who,  with  fairly  skillful  treatment,  will 
iiffi  f»;i--  inio  thill  t\\\'u-i  <!«•<.■  I )  narcosis  so  desirable.  These  patients  prob- 
;if;Iy  Iflori;.'  to  ihr  class  that  take  anjesthetics  badly,  requiring  large 
;Mnoiifif-.  iinri  ex  hi  hi  tin;:  ntarkcd  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  agent. 

77;/'  f'hoirf  of  (ins  irith  Air  or  ivlih  Osygtn  a^t  the  Ancfslhetic, — The 
lirnif;itrori-'  iilrciidy  noted  re^rardin^r  tlie  scojH*  of  nitrous  oxide  for  surgical 
/»|.rr,itiori-  indicate  its  field  of  usefulness.  In  the  writer's  judgment,  the 
rliM-f  iiidir;itionH  for  c  iMpioynient  of  tliis  form  of  amesthesia  are  found:  1. 
In  (ijitiriiis  who  jin*  more  than  usually  endangero<l  hy  ether  or  ehlorofonn, 
U/>tii.:e  of  (lieir  p'neral  jdiysical  state  or  on  account  of  the  presence  of  some 
.■|><Miil  |)Hiholo;:ic;il  condition.  Kxaniples  of  this  class  are:  the  very  weak 
|.>iImiiI',  tin-  very  a^red.  those  pnsentin;;  active  lesions  of  the  lungs,  the 
I  tdiH\-.  or  Hie  heart.  *-?.  In  o]»erati(m.<i  that  arc  short  or  trivial  so  as  to 
M  iidn  tJM'  rirrcis  of  etlier  or  chloroform  out  of  proportion  to  the  require- 
iiK'iii  of  (he  cMse.  ;J.  In  i)atients  who  previously  have  suffered  unusually 
liom  the  clfects  of  ether  or  cldoroform,  and  who  have  great  dread  of  these 
dm;'-:.  The  administration  of  two  or  more  anavthetics  in  succession  forms 
ii  distirH't  metliod  of  i)ractice,  and  is  attended  with  numerous  advantages. 
(Ins  hrfoir  rlltrr,  consi^tinu  in  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide 
JM  furi-  ether,  is  perha])s  the  best  examjde,  and  its  advantages  are:  the  indue- 
lion  of  uriconscionsness  is  almost  ideal,  IxMng  accomplished  in  from  ten  to 
iwiiiiy  M'conds,  with  practically  no  discomfort.  Complete  ether  narcosis 
iii;i\  he  (»htained  in  from  two  to  four  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
p';i.-,  with  entire  al>sence  of  a  sta^a*  of  excitement. 

C/ilnnfform  before  elhvr  is  freipiently  resorted  to  in  order  that  the 
|j;iii«'iil  may  have  tin;  comfort  of  the  more  agreeable  and  less  pungent  odor 

of  the  former  and  to  avoid  the 
mental    effect    often    produced 
u])on  the  patient  by  the  more 
formidable   apparatus   used   in 
the  administration  of  the  latter. 
In   this  plan  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  tlie  deaths  from  chloro- 
form have  occurred  during  the 
early  part  of  its  administration. 
Chloroform  mixtures  before 
etlier   are   less    dangerous   and 
nearly  as  pleasant.     Ethyl  bro- 
mide and  ethyl  chloride  before 
ether    produce   unconsciousness 
nearly   as  quickly  as  gas,  but 
ijii   \i  ■     jili;i  nut  lo  iidi.ilr.    The  succession  of  gas,  ether,  and  chloroform  is 
:  iiii.ihir  lor  iJiM.r  tiw-i'y  III  wliirh  the  hittiM'  agcMit  is  indicated,  and  in  which 
il  I    d>   ii;dilc  In  iivnid  the  conditions  iiottMl  (hiring  the  stage  of  excitement 
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The  condition  of  the  respiration  and  circulation  under  nitrous  oxide  ren- 
ders the  succession  of  gas  and  chloroform  a  dangerous  procedure,  and  it 
should  not  be  undertaken. 

A  change  from  one  anaesthetic  to  another  is  often  advantageous  during 
an  administration.  Thus  the  sedative  and  depressing  effects  of  chloroform 
are  counteracted  by  those  of  the  previous  or  subsequent  administration  of 
ether.  The  irritation  or  excessive  stimulation  of  ether  is  overcome  by 
changing  to  chloroform. 

The  administration  of  oxygen  during  anaesthesia  has  received  much 
attention,  especially  in  conjunction  with  nitrous  oxide,  which  when  given 
in  a  pure  state  is  complicated  by  asphyxia  resulting  from  deprivation  of 
oxygen.  Oxygen  has  been  recommended  in  conjunction  with  ether  and 
chloroform  by  numerous  observers,  and  while  it  is  probable  that  oxygen 
is  not  an  antidote  to  these  agents,  and  will  not  prevent  their  fatal  effects 
when  administered  in  an  overdose,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  use  will  lessen 
or  obviate  the  asphyxia  which  frequently  complicates  their  administra- 
tion, thereby  removing  an  unpleasant  and  occasionally  dangerous  element 
of  the  narcosis. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  chloroform  and  ether  may  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  manner  that  the  patient  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of 
oxygen,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  routine  use  of  this  agent  dur- 
ing anaesthesia  is  uncalled  for.  A  possible  danger  in  its  use  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  supply  of  oxygen  keeps  the  patient  of  a  cherry-red  color,  and 
chloroform  is  pumped  on  until  the  respirations  stop  through  poisoning  of 
the  medulla.  No  peripheral  duskiness  or  gradual  failure  of  respiration 
appears,  as  the  tissues  remain  red  until  circulation  and  respiration  cease." 
(Buxton.) 

Horphin  with  Anosthetios. — Tt  is  recommended,  and  with  much  force, 
to  administer,  hypodermically  or  otherwise,  a  small  dose  of  morphin  an 
hour  or  so  before  anaesthesia  is  commenced.  If  chloroform  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  dose  of  morphin  should  be  much  smaller  than  if  ether  is  used, 
and,  too,  the  administration  of  the  former  should  then  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care,  as  chloroform  acts  more  rapidly  and  profoundly  when 
morphin  has  been  given.  Morphin  ought  not  to  be  administered  while  the 
patient  is  under  complete  anaesthesia,  since  the  combined  effects  of  the 
drugs  may  cause  unpleasant  results  that  perplex  and  alarm  the  surgeon. 
It  is  advised  by  some  to  delay  giving  the  morphin  until  signs  of  returning 
consciousness  are  well  established,  as  then  the  cause  of  any  unexpected 
manifestations  can  be  the  better  interpreted.  The  morphin  quiets  the 
nervous  excitement  of  the  patient,  reduces  the  amount  of  the  anaesthetic 
otherwise  necessary,  and  prolongs  its  effects,  lessens  the  tendency  to  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  diminishes  shock.  This  plan  is  not  one  of  routine  prac- 
tice; it  is  used  with  great  discretion. 

Moderate    Inebriatioil. — Moderate  inebriation  with  brandy  or  wliisky 

can  be  induced  in  advance  of  an  operation  for  injury  already  attended  with 

dangerous  shock ;  and,  too,  this  plan  can  be  utilized  in  those  cases  that  are 

greatly  weakened  by  chronic  disease.     If  a  severe  operation  be  necessary 
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iindor  ilie  al)ove  cirounistaiioos,  the  i>ationt  can  be  brought  to  a  state  ot 
semi-intoxication  in  four  or  five  liours  by  the  aclministnition  of  an  ounce  or 
two  of  brandy  or  wbisky  every  liour  in  liot  milk  or  hot  beef  tea.  A  small 
dose  of  morphin  may  be  given  shortly  before  the  operation.  Now,  if  ether 
Ixj  administered  in  tlie  usual  manner,  the  amount  required  will  be  small, 
and  the  analgesic  stage  will  be  sutricicntly  prolonged  to  permit  the  perform- 
ance of  the  final  minor  details  of  the  operation,  without  the  further  use  of 
ether  or  the  causing  of  i)ain  and  annoyance  to  the  patient. 

Rapid  Respiration. — Kapid  respiration  will  cause  sufficient  analgesia  to 
permit  of  slight  operations,  as  the  passage  of  a  probe  or  sound,  the  manipu- 
lations of  inllamed  or  injured  ])arts,  without  pain.  The  effect  is  produced 
by  causing  the  i)atient  to  breathe  rapidly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  or  until 
there  is  a  tingling  of  the  extremities  and  surface,  attended  with  a  sense  of 
fullness  of  tlu*  head,  dizziness,  and  confusion.  Those  who  suffer  from  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain  should  not  attempt  this  measure. 

Local  AnsBSthesia. — Numerous  agents  are  known  that  will  cause  local 
anasthesia.  Tlie  majority  of  them,  however,  are  noted  more  as  ingenious 
exhibits  of  chemistry  tluin  of  practical  anaesthesia.  The  ones  commonly 
employed  are  ice,  ether,  chloride  of  ethyl,  cocain,  and  eucain. 

Icr. — Ice,  when  cracked  finely  and  combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  salt, 
restrained  by  a  rubber  or  gauze  inclosure,  and  applied  directly  to  the  part 
long  nough  to  cause  the  surface  to  l)ecome  pale,  bloodless,  and  numb  before 
the  incision  is  made,  is  serviceable,  and  requires  no  further  mention  here. 

^tcrlUzvd  fluiih,  such  as  distilled  waters,  or  the  physiological  saline  solu- 
tion, may  be  injected  into  the  skin  in  small  amounts  by  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
causing  wheals  and  in<hicing  suHicient  aniw^stlursia  to  make  painless  minor 
o])erations  of  the  surface.  It  is  not  imix)ssible  that  much  of  the  virtue 
of  dilute  medicated 
fluids  is  the  result 
of  a  mechanism  not 
unlike  tliat  of  sim- 
])ler  fluids. 

Ether.— VAhov  is 
easily  obtained,  and 
can  be  readily  a])- 
])lied  l)y  means  of  an 
atoniiziT  (Fig.  21). 

Tlie  ])ain  following  the  return  of  sensibility  is  often  more  severe  than  is  the 
immediate  suffering  from  the  operation  without  its  use.  The  tissues  ought 
not  to  be  frozen,  but  Ix^numlK'd,  since  to  freeze  them  adds  to  the  pain  and 
retards  re])air. 

dilnrifh'  of  /sV/////.— Chloride  of  ethyl  acts  in  a  similar  though  more 
j)ainful  manner  than  ether,  and  can  be  easily  and  neatly  employed  by  com:- 
])ressing  the  valve  controlling  the  nozzle  of  the  tube  in  which  it  is  offered 
for  sale  (Fig.  22).  This  anaesthetic  can  not  be  readily  procured  in  most 
h»calities,  and  is  therefore  of  lesser  utility  than  ether.  It  must  be  carefully 
k<'j)l  in  a  conl  place.    Its  effect  is  produced  in  about  thirty  seconds. 


Fig.  21.— Richardson*s  atomiisn 
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Fio  22.— Chloride  of  ethyl. 


Comin, — Hydroclilorate  of  cocain  is  an  excellent  local  anaesthetic.  It  is 
ipplied  in  solution  to  all  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  and  also  is  in- 
ected  into  the  tissues  beneath  these  surfaces  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
[t  is  applied  to  mucous  surfaces  in  solutions  of  various  strengths,  usually 

from  five  to  twenty  per 
cent,  either  directly  by 
means  of  a  swab  or  through 
the  agency  of  a  spray.  It 
may  be  applied  to  the  cuta- 
neous surface  in  similar 
ways,  but  its  action  here  is 
comparatively  feeble  and  delayed ;  therefore,  small  injections  into  the  skin 
ire  preferred  to  relieve  the  pain  of  trivial  incisions.  Solutions  of  divers 
strengths  are  used  in  tlie  deeper  tissues,  the  strength  employed  depending 
m  the  amount  to  be  injected  and  the  character  of  the  contemplated  opera- 
;ion.  Ten  to  thirty  minims  of  a  four-per-cent  solution,  or  an  equiva- 
ent  of  a  two-per-cent,  can  be  employed  subcutaneously  with  satisfac- 
:ion  in  minor  operations.  Even  much  weaker  solutions  are  not  infre- 
juently  used. 

Briefly,  the  technique  of  injection  is  as  follows:  After  thorough  aseptic 
:)reparation  throughout,  insert  obliquely  the  tip  of  a  hypodermic  needle  at 
he  point  commanding  the  field  of  operation,  unless  hypersensitive,  into,  but 
lot  entirely  through,  the  skin.  Inject  half  a  drop  or  so  of  the  fluid  and 
^-ithdraw  the  needle;  make  an  incision  through  the  skin  for  half  an  incli, 
md  longer  if  pain  be  not  caused;  repeat  the  injection  into  the  skin  at 
?ither  angle  of  the  wound  and  extend  the  incision  the  desired  length ;  apply 
Taction  to  the  benumbed  borders  only  and  draw  them  apart;  continue  the 
ilissection,  repeating  the  injections  as  needed,  until  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. Tlie  amount  of  the  drug  employed,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  intro- 
duction, are  matters  that  must  be 
regulated  largely  by  the  judgment 
of  the  surgeon.  It  is  better  to 
introduce  the  needle  at  a  distance 
from  a  hypersensitive  point  rather 
than  into  it,  unless  the  sensation 
has  been  deadened  already  by  cold. 
Remarks.  —  When  thus  em- 
ployed, the  danger  of  use  increases 
correspondingly  with  the  amount 
injected.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  its  introduction  into  vessels 
and  nerves,  also  that  the  patient 
maintain  a  reclining  posture  until 
the  effects  shall  have  subsided ;  es- 
pecially if  the  amount  injected  be 
comparatively  large  or  the  patient  be,  for  any  reason,  unusually  susceptible 
to  its  influence.    Unfavorable  outcomes  of  various  degrees  scorn  more  often 


Fio.  23. — Isolation  ring. 


Fig.  24— Isola- 
tion forceps. 
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to  happen  in  cases  when  tlie  stronger  solutions  have  been  applied  to  mucous 
membranes.  For  this  reason  a  combination  of  ethyl  chloride  and  a  medium 
strength  solution  of  cocain  may  be  employed  to  cause  surface  anaes- 
thesia. The  expedients  devised  for  limiting  the  action  of  this  drug  are 
ingenious  and  effective.  Elastic  bandages  of  proper  width,  clastic  rings 
of  suitable  size  to  constrict  an  extremity,  metallic  rubber-covered  rings 
(Fig.  23),  and  isolation  forceps  (Fig.  24)  to  constrict  limited  areas,  are 
employed.    Figs.  25  and  2(5  illustrate  the  preceding  method. 

Regional  Paraneural  Infiltration  Anesthesia. — In  this  procedure  the 
constricting  agent  is  placed  about  the  digit  or  other  portion  of  an  extrem- 
ity and  the  needle  is  introduced  at  a  short  distance  below  the  constricted 
point  and  the  tissues  about  the  nerves  are  infiltrated  with  the  fluid  by 
means  of  superficial  or  deep  injections,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  nerves 
from  the  surface  of  the  part  thus  treated.  A  suitable  degree  of  anaesthesia 
is  secured  in  about  ten  minutes  for  operative  purposes.  The  amount  and 
strength  of  the  solution  injected  should  regulate  the  length  of  time  the  con- 
striction is  maintained.  If  weak  the  pressure  may  be  removed  at  once. 
Kohlhardt  determined  that  in  animals  a  toxic  dose  caused  a  fatal  effect 
when  lilKTatcd  within  fifteen  minutes;  but  if  restrained  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes,  the  toxic  symptoms  diminished  correspondingly,  all  subjects 
recovering,  and,  when  the  constriction  was  maintained  for  an  hour  or  more, 
no  toxic  etiects  followed  the  removal  of  the  constricting  agent. 

Intraneural  Infiltration  Anaesthesia, — After  suitable  tissue  infiltration 
the  nerve  is  exposed  and  injected  with  a  one-per-cent  solution,  which  is 
soon  followed  by  anaesthesia  of  the  areas  supplied  by  the  nerve  thus  treated. 
This  method  of  anaesthesia  not  only  prevents  the  pain  incident  to  opera- 
tions, but  also  lessens  operation  shock  by  blocking  the  afferent  and  efferent 
impulses  of  the  nerve  in  question  (Crile).  One-half-of -one-per-cent  solu- 
tions are  employed,  and  even  lialf  of  these  strengths  may  be  effective  if  com- 
bined with  a  like  amount  of  a  physiological  saline  solution.  The  effect 
occurs  in  about  five  minutes,  and  lasts  three  or  four  times  as  long. 

Infiltration  Anaesthesia  (Schlcich). — Infiltration  anaesthesia  consists  in 
the  hypodermic  introduction  into  the  tissue  of  weak  solutions  of  different 
combinations  of  cocain,  morphin  and  common  salt. 

No.  1  Solution,  Strong, 

Cocain  muriate gr.  iij 

Morpliin  muriate   gr.  | 

Soda  chloride   gr.  iij 

Distilled  sterilized  water JiijI 

No,  2  Solution,  Normal, 

Cocain  muriate gr.  jss. 

^Forphin  nmriate   gr.  f 

Soda  chloride  gr.  iij 

Distilled  sterilized  water Jiijf 
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No.  3  Solution,  Weak. 

Cocain  muriate gr.  J 

Morphin  muriate  gr.  i 

Soda  chloride  gr.  iij 

Distilled  sterilized  water §iiji 


Solution  No.  1  is  employed  in  the  most  painful  operations,  and  as  many 
as  six  and  a  half  drachms  can  be  used  during  the  procedure. 

Solution  No.  2  is  employed  in  the  less  painful  ones,  and  three  ounces  and 
a  half  can  be  used  of  this. 

Solution  No.  3  is  injected  into  the  deeper  and  less  sensitive  tissues, 
and  employed  in  extended  operations.  Of  this  a  pint  can  be  used  at  a 
sitting. 

To  each  of  these  solutions  may  be  added,  for  obvious  reasons,  two  drops 
of  carbolic  acid.  In  incisions  limited  to  the  skin  sterile  saline  solution 
answers  the  purpose  quite  well.  In  instances  of  limited  infiltration  a 
hypodermic  syringe  can  be  used  (Fig.  29).  In  more  extended  uses  of  the 
fluid  larger  syringes  of  similar  construction  or  those  especially  designed  for 
the  purpose  may  be  utilized.     Of  the  special  kind,  the  one  devised  by  Matas 


^ 


Fio.  25.— Infiltration  of  deep  layer  of  skin, 

(Fig.  27)  is  of  great  practical  utility.  The  receptacle  is  filled 
through  the  bottom,  a  glass  guage  at  the  side  indicates  the 
amount  of  fluid  introduced.  Air  is  injected  into  the  receptacle 
passing  en  route  through  a  small  cylinder  filled  with  absorbent 
cotton  (Fig.  28).  This  and  similar  infiltration  devices  enable 
the  operator  to  promptly  and  continuously  introduce  the  fluid 
with  a  limited  number  of  punctures  of  the  tissue  for  the  purpose. 
The  Method  of  Introduction. — After  thorough  asepsis  intro- 
duce* the  needle  obliquely  into  the  deep  layer  of  tlie  skin  (Fig. 
27);  inject  sufficient  fluid  to  cause  a  large  wheal;  repeat  the 
injection  as  often  as  needed,  introducing  the  needle  at  the  advancing  border 
of  each  preceding  wheal,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sticking  pain  of  the  initial 
puncture;  incise  the  integument  along  the  line  of  the  infiltrated  area,  infil- 
trating the  deeper  tissues  in  turn  before  division ;  infiltrate  independently 
large  nerves  in  the  line  of  the  incision  before  their  division ;  the  small  ones 
are  commonly  made  insensitive  by  the  tissue  infiltration;  infiltrate  the  walls 


Fig.  26. 
Infiltration 
anaesthesia. 
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of  arteries  aiul  veins  Ix^fore  ligature  to  lej^son  pain  of  tying;  avoid  tearing 
and  stretching  of  tissues  during  dissection,  carefully  cutting  them  instead; 
avoid  undue  infiltration,  as  it  hlurs  and  obscures  the  field  of  endeavor; 
obviate  the  danger  of  necrosis  of  tissues,  of 
infection,  and  suppuration  by  careful  dis- 
section and  the  use  of  sterile  agents;  rein- 
filtrate  the  j>()int  of  needle  jnincture  when 
pain  attends  closure  of  the  wound  by 
sewing. 

The  General  Remarks, — The  jwrform- 
anco  of  major  operations  by  this  method 
.can  Ik»  advised 
only  when  the 
greater  security  of 
the  i)atient  de- 
mands it,  usually 
in  instances  of 
great  exhaustion. 
The  preliminary 
injection  of  a 
snudl  dose  of  mor- 

phin  at  ])n)]><)sed  seat  of  infiltration  often  adds  to  the  success  of  the  method. 
Dilute  solutions  of  cocain  should  always  be  employed  in  prolonged  opera- 
tions. Familiarity  with  the  symptoms  of  cocain  poisoning  and  the  means 
of  relief  ought  to  ho  fully  understood  and  at  hand.  During  the  operation 
an  assistant  should  watch  the  pulse  and  respiration  of  the  patient,  direct 
the  mind  from  llie  operative  sensations,  and  otherwise  sustain  the  courage 
throughout.  It  is  Ix'tter  to  depend  entirely  on  a  weak  solution  of  cocain 
than  to  lessen  the  elTects  of  tlie  stronger  by  combining  them  with  other 


Fig.  37. — Matos  infllt ration  anicsthesla  apparatus. 


W«^ — 
Fig.  28.— Matas  apparatus,  introducing  the  air. 

drugs  of  less  potent  nature.  Local  anaesthesia  is  often  supplemented  at 
intervals  with  genernl  chloroform  narcosis,  i.  e.,  "  morphin-cocain-chloro- 
form  ana'sthesia  ''  of  Schleich  and  Cushing.  Gonka  combines  the  electric 
current  with  a  four-per-cent  solution  of  cocain,  applied  by  means  of  gauze 
to  the  skin,  thus  obtaining  an  anaesthesia  of  fwi'  minutes'  duration,  sufficient 
to  permit  removal  of  large  skin  grafts.  Trojfororaiti  is  milder  than  cocain, 
less  f  recjuently  followed  by  ill  effects,  and  especially  commended  by  Schwartz 
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for  spinal  aun?Bthesia.  Schlekh's  solution  No.  2  is  mosl  commonly  rm- 
ployed  for  infiltration  ptirpot^c^.  In  instaneo^  of  extended  use  of  large 
amountiJ  of  the  fluid  the  morphin  may  be  inserted  at  first,  or  later  in  the 
course  of  the  dissection  to  ovoid  any  unpleasant  effects  that  may  come  from 


"Stl-O 


FfG.  29. — PniVAz  syringe  for  spinal  anaBsthesia. 


it.     This  fluid  may  l>c  sup]>leniented  in  the  deeper  tis&iies  with  advantage  by 

the  use  of  tlie  sterile  salt  solution.     A  drop  of  cnrlmlic  acid  applied  at  the 

^*at  of  pimcture  renders  penetration  painlesis.     A  solution  of  cocain  raided 

quite  to  the  boiling  point  t^'o  or 
■  three    times    doe«    not    materially 

affect  its  ana'stlictie  properties. 

Spinal  AnsBfithesia* — To   Corn- 
ing iH'lfings  th<r  credit  of  first  using 
^  the  spinal  injection  of  eocain  to  cause 

amc^the^ia.     Spinal  anj^thesia  may 

Ik*  employed  when  local  ana?sthesia 

h  impracticable  and  general  ana^s- 

tiiesia  is  contra-indicatcd  in  ojicni- 

tionfi    of    magnilude.      A    Pravaz 

j«)Tinge  with  long  needles  of  relia- 
.  Me  strength  or  apparatus  especially 
'  devised    for    the    purpose    may    he 

employed    (Figs.    29.    aO),      The 

rot*ain    solution    should    certainly 

he   sterile**     Sterilization    may   he 

atlained  by  means  of  the  onlinary 

gteam  sterilizer ( fractional  method  ) » 

or  after  the  manner  of  Matas.  whn 
idissolvcs  in  a  InindnHl  minims  of 
rliot    sterilized    wuler    five    tablets, 

each  containing  one-tlfth  of  a  grain 

of  c<ieain  hydrochlorat,  one- fortieth 

of  a  grain  of  morphin  hydrochlnrat, 

and  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  sodium 

chlorid.      Twenty   minims    of   tliis  ^*«-  ^***~'^''^^''Ha!ii^^^^       ^""^  '^''''** 
sidution   eipuilfl  the  strength   of  a 

tafinglc  lahlet.     After  n^tcrilixation  by  the  fractional  method  twcn(y-two 
mioimii  art*  injecied.  thus  allowing  two   minims   for  waste  and   twenty 


fe 
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minims  for  medication.     The  fluid  should  be  at  about  the  temperature  of 
100°  F.  when  introduced. 

The  Operation  of  Injection  (Tiiflier). — Seat  the  patient  on  a  table  with 
the  back  toward  the  operator,  the  hands  resting  on  the  thighs  to  support 
the  trunk;  prepare  the  lumbar  region  with  antiseptic  care,  make  the  spine 
as  straight  as  possible  by  holding  the  trunk  nearly  upright;  identify  the 
highest  point  of  the  iliac  crests  jmsteriorly,  and  connect  them  with  a  hori- 
zontal line  (Figs.  31,  32)  ;  identify  the  tip  of  the  fourth  lumbar  spine  at  the 
point  it  is  crossed  by  this  line;  introduce  the  needle  at  point  just  below  the 
outer  side  of  the  place  of  contact  of  the  line  with  the  spine,  passing  it 
in  a  slightly  upward  direction;  arrest  the  progress  of  the  needle  at  the 
first  appearance  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
allowing  as  little  as  possible  to  escape; 
exclude  air  from  the  syringe,  connect 
it  with  the  neetUe,  and  shwhj  introduce 


Kio.  iil. — Tho  anatomy  relating  to  the 
intnxluctioii  of  the  needle. 


FiQ.  32.— The  needle  introduced. 


iUr  H)Intinn.  Within  three  minuti^,  or  sooner,  analgesia  begins,  usually  at 
lli(^  frrt,  and  extends  upward  to  the  costal  arch,  affecting  the  abdominal 
vif^riTJi,  sniiict lines  going  higher,  even  to  the  scalp.  The  effect  lasts  from 
twrlvr  ininiiti's  to  three  hours  and  longer,  the  average  being  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

77//?  /'nrminnns. — Spinal  anrvsthesia  shonld  not  be  employed  except  for 
llii'  lM'f-(  of  n'aH)ns,  as  it  can  not  safely  lx»  regarded  at  the  present  time,  as  a 
Mjlir^lilnlf  for  the  older  methods  of  ])ractice.  Thorough  asepsis  of  all 
a;/enls  roneerned  in  the  art  should  Ix'  assured.  The  usual  dose  is  fifteen 
ininini^  of  a  Iwo-per-cent  M>lntion.  Xol  more  than  one  third  of  a  grain 
nf  « main  should  he  administered  at  one  time.     Familiarity  with  the  symp- 
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toms  of  poisoning,  and  the  knowledge  and  availability  of  the  nse  of  the 
remedial  agents  are  matters  of  great  importance.  Introduce  the  needle 
cantionsly  to  avoid  the  bony  structure,  the  breaking  or  impairing  of  it,  and 
of  injury  to  the  intraspinal  nerves.  Inject  the  fluid  slowly,  using  quite 
a  minute  for  the  purpose.  Inject  the  solution  only  after  escape  through 
the  needle  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  as  this  alone  assures  that  its  extremity 
is  suitably  advanced.  Plugging  of  the  needle  by  fat  during  its  introduc- 
tion is  liable  to  happen,  causing  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  practice. 
For  this  reason  an  estimate  of  the  requisite  distance  of  introduction  of  the 
needle  should  be  made  before  trial,  so  that  plugging  can  be  quickly  detected, 
and  the  needle  partly  or  completely  withdrawn,  and  the  obstacle  dislodged 
by  a  fine  wire.  Carefully  note  that  no  bony  deformity  be  present  at  the 
established  seat  of  puncture  that  can  interfere  wiih  the  act.  Needles  espe- 
cially devised  to  prevent  plugging  are  commended. 

The  Comments. — ^Dr.  A.  W.  Morton,  whose  large  experience  in  spinal 
anaesthesia  commands  attention,  places  sterile  tubes  containing  crystals  of 
cocain  hydrochlorat  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  dry  atmosphere  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  300®  P.  The  dose  employed  varies  from  0.3  to  0.5  grain.  Tlie 
requisite  sized  dose  is  placed  into  a  sterile  syringe  with  a  glass  barrel  and 
the  piston  introduced.  The  patient  lying  on  the  side,  with  the  back  curved, 
the  needle  is  entered  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebrae,  passed  upward  and  forward  until  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
escapes  from  it.  The  barrel  of  the  syringe  is  then  connected  with  the 
needle,  the  piston  withdrawn  until  the  glass  chamber  is  half  filled  with 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  As  soon  as  the  cocain  is  dissolved  the  fluid  is  slowly 
injected,  the  needle  withdrawn,  and  the  puncture  sealed  with  collodion. 
By  this  method  Morton  has  practiced  spinal  anaesthesia  673  times  without 
a  failure;  *  60  of  which  were  produced  by  puncture  above  the  diaphragm. 
Morion  advises  that  the  concave  part  of  the  extremity  of  the  needle  be  dull, 
to  avoid  the  cutting  that  often  plugs  the  lumen  with  tissue.  Patterson 
estimates  the  death  rate  from  spinal  cocainization  at  about  3  in  1,000. 

Eucain  Hydrochlorat. — Although  this  drug  does  not  equal  cocain  in 
anaesthetic  effect,  it  no  doubt  is  the  most  potent  substitute.  Eucain  is  less 
toxic  than  cocain,  and  by  many  is  regarded  as  superior  and  safer,  espe- 
cially when  employed  in  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  upper  air  passages,  and, 
too,  in  connection  with  mucous  membranes  generally.  Solutions  of  one- 
to  four-per-cent  may  be  employed  independently  or  to  supplement  cocain 
when  the  latter  acts  unfavorably  in  the  course  of  an  operation.  Eucain 
sometimes  causes  sloughing,  especially  of  cutaneous  and  fatty  tissues. 
Eucain  is  not  impaired  by  boiling,  hence  can  be  thoroughly  sterilized.  Our 
experience  with  eucain  has  been  so  infrequent  as  not  to  afford  opportunity 
to  practically  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  drugs. 

Beta  Eucain. — Beta  eucain  is  thought  by  some  to  be  superior  to  eucain 
because,  while  possessing  all  of  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  it  is  less  often 
followed  by  pain  and  smarting  on  the  subsidence  of  an<Tsthosia.     It  is 

♦  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Nov.  8, 1902. 
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administcrod  by  direct  injection  and  by  the  infiltration  plan.  In  the 
former  five  to  seven  minims  of  a  two-per-cent  solution  are  employed,  in 
the  latter  five  or  six  ounces  of  a  solution  of  1  to  1,000  of  the  physiological 
saline  solution  can  be  used  during  an  operation.*  The  solution  should  be 
warm  wlien  introduced  into  the  tissues.  In  about  five  minutes  the  local 
cfTect  will  1k)  ample  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  after  twenty  minutes 
a  second  medication  will  proljably  be  needed  if  further  operative  action  be 
rcHjuired.  As  with  cocain  so  with  this  drug,  major  abdominal  and  else- 
wlicre  operations  liavc  been  performed  with  satisfactory  outcome  both  in 
ordinary  and  on  necessitous  occasions.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is 
better  that  the  surgeon  should  aim  to  consult  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
when  practicable,  rather  than  to  test  unusual  means  of  accomplishing  great 
results  in  an  astonishing  manner. 


THE  INSTRUMENTS  NECESSARY  FOR  TlIE  PERFORMANCE  OP 
OPERATIONS. 

Tlie  instruments  necessary  for  the  performance  of  an  operation  must  be 
regulated  l)y  Ihe  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  procedure.  They  can,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  divided  into  those  in  general  use  and  those 
for  si)ecial  purposes. 

The  Selection  of  Instruments. — The  selection  of  proper  instruments  for 
surgical  procedures  requires  especially  the  consideration  of  their  utility, 
construction,  and  quality.  The  pattern  of  the  instrument  should  conform 
to  the  accepted  standard  of  requirement.  Although  good  surgery  can  be 
done  with  clumsy  and  old- fashioned  instruments,  yet  the  more  delicately 
and  simj)ly  formed  the  instruments  are  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
hibor  and  the  better  the  technique  of  the  procedure.  A  multiplicity  of 
instruments  devised  for  similar  purposes,  or  to  meet  fancied  or  shadowy 
indications,  or  to  exploit  the  name  of  the  inventor,  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  construction  and  finish  of  instruments  should  be  carefully  noted, 
and,  when  practicable,  ihey  should  be  made  in  a  plain  and  substantial  man- 
ner. Tlie  handles  and  shanks  should  be  smooth  and  closely  adjusted,  or 
the  entire  instrument  made  of  metal  and  highly  polished.  Inequalities, 
and  mechanisms  that  can  lodge  impurities,  should  not  be  needlessly  tol- 
erated. All  lines  of  embellishment  and  the  stamp  of  the  manufacturer 
should  be  eliminated. 

'The  standard  of  quality  of  cutting  instruments  can  be  estimated  by  the 
following  means: 

1.  By  drawing  the  cutting  edge  slowly  across  the  border  of  the  nail,  to 
detect  the  presence  of  nicks. 

2.  By  drawing  the  edge  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  blade  tilted,  across 
the  flat  of  the  nail,  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  soft  or  wiry  edge. 

3.  By  passing  the  jioint  of  the  instrument  through  tightly  stretched  kid 


♦  Arthur  E.  Barker,  M.  D.,  Lancet,  January  20, 1900. 
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or  gold  beaters'  skin ;  a  crackling  sound  will  be  caused  if  the  point  be  rough ; 
otherwise,  it  will  pass  noiselessly  through  these  structures. 

4.  By  testing  the  edge  on  a  hair  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  as 
is  practiced  to  estimate  the  cutting  edge  of  a  razor.  The  acuteness  can  be 
determined  by  shaving  a  few  hairs  from  the  back  of  the  clinched  hand  of 
the  operator  or  an  assistant. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  the  armamentarium  of  a  surgeon  should  de- 
pend on  the  present  and  prospective  demands  for  his  services.  Those  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  easy  access  to  the  business  places  of  instrument  mak- 
ers and  dealers  in  surgical  supplies  are  seldom  at  a  loss  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary instrument  at  once ;  but  those  who  are  distant  from  the  base  of  sup- 
plies must  necessarily  possess  the  instruments  which  their  professional  en- 
vironment suggests,  many  of  which  may  rarely,  if  ever,  be  called  into  use. 

The  ingenious  and  comprehensive  outfits  now  offered  for  sale  in  the  form 
of  pocket  cases  and  special  and  general  operating  cases  and  bags,  and  emer- 
gency outfits,  enable  one  to  provide  reasonably  for  all  probable  requirements. 
The  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  reasonable  forethought  on  the  part  of 
surgeons  will  cause  them  to  utilize  many  instruments  for  divers  purposes, 
and  thus  lessen  the  expense  and  also  limit  the  production  of  instruments  to 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  expediency. 

The  instruments  in  general  use  include  scalpels  and  bistouries  of  various 
forms  (Fig.  33),  thumb  forceps,  grooved  directors,  and  scissors.  Those  for 
special  purposes 
are  employed  in 
the  performance 
of  operations 
which  in  most 
instances  caused 
their  creation ; 
they  will  be 
considered  in 
connection  with 
the  operations 
to  which  they 
are  particularly 
adapted. 

The  Methods 
of  Holding  the 
Scalpel.  —  Three 
positions  are 
commonly  rec- 
ommended, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two.  The  positions  resemble 
thq  manner  of  holding  respectively,  the  ordinary  table  knife,  the  pen,  and 
the  violin  bow. 

Figs.  34  and  35  represent  the  subdivisions  of  the  first  ])osition :  they  in- 
dicate that  force  and  firmness  are  required.  Fi<rs.  30  and  37  ve|)resent  the 
subdivisions  of  the  second  position;  tliese  are  taken  wlien  quick,  delicate, 


Fio.  33. — Scalpels  and  bistouries. 
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and  preeiK*  inoviMiieiitH  arc  made.  Figs.  38  and  39  are  the  subdivisions  of 
the  third  position,  and  are  employed  when  caution  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  delicacy  in  cutting. 

The  preceding  positions  are 
more  essential  to  graceful  than 
to  successful  operative  methods. 


Fio.  34. 


Fio.  35. 


Holding  knife,  first  position. 


The  Thumb  Forceps  (Fig.  40).— The  thumb  forceps  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  scalpel  or  scissors.  It  is  employed  to  pick  up  portions  of  tissues,  such 
as  the  fascia,  which  are  to  be  removed  or  incised  near  to  the  point  grasped,  for 


Km.  ;M). 


Holding  knifo,  second  position. 


Fio.  37. 


various  reasons.  The  scalpel,  or  bistoury,  should  be  held  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  to  the  forceps  when  the  incision  is  made,  especially  when  important 
structures  lie  immediately  beneath  the  line  of  incision.     The  tissue  may  be 


Fi(}.  ;J8. 


Holding  knife,  third  position. 


grasped  at  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  wound  with  forceps,  and  the 
division  be  made  directly  downward  upon  a  vessel  or  other  important  stmo* 
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tare  (Fig.  41).  This  plan,  when  supplemented  with  gentle  separation  of  the 
tissues  with  retractors,  is  technically  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  one  in 
which  a  grooved  director  is  employed.  The  spring  of  the  forceps  should 
be  quick  and  not  too  strong,  and  the  bite  wide,  to  secure  ease  and  certainty 
of  execution  and 
limit  the  bruising 
of  the  tissues 
grasped  to  a  mini- 
mum. Unneces-  Fig.  40. — Thumb  forceps, 
sary    pinching    of 

tissues  by  forceps  must  be  avoided,  as  repair  of  the  wound  is  thereby  hin- 
dered, and  non-union  may  result.     The  injury  of  the  tissues  from  forci- 


FiQ.  41. — Cutting  between  forceps. 


pressure  can  be  lessened,  and  in  fact  almost  obviated,  by  the  use  of  for- 
ceps with  the  claw-shaped  bite  (Fig.  42).  However,  the  narrow  bite  of 
this  implement  ex- 
poses the  tissues  to 
greater  danger  of 
laceration,  unless 
the  degree  of  force 
exercised  be  pro- 
portionately regu- 
lated. Fio.  42.— Claw-bite  forceps. 

Tlie  Grooved  Di- 
rector (Fig.  43). — The  grooved  director  is  employed  to  separate  and  raise 
those  tissues  which  are  to  be  divided  with  caution.  The  director  should 
be  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  incision 
and  the  depth  of  the  wound  into  which  it  is  to  be  inserted;  it  should  be 
flexible,  with  a  broad  extremity  for  grasping,  and  a  pocket  at  the  end  of 
the  groove  to  arrest  the  point  of  the  knife  or  scissors.  The  end  of  the 
instrument  should  not  be  pushed  beyond   the  extremities  of  the  external 
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incision,  beciiusc  of  tlic  danger  of  making  pockets  tlicro  in  the  soft  parts, 
which  will  provoke  inflammation  and  im|)e<le  drainage.  The  tissues  raised 
upon  the  director  should  be  divided  within  these  extremities.     Care  should 


Fio.  43.— Grooved  director. 


be  taken  when  the  director  is  passed  between  a  serous  membrane  and  its 
superimposed  fascia  that  the  membrane  does  not  fold  over  the  advancing 
extremity,  thereby  causing  it  to  be  prematurely  punctured  or  divided  by  the 
knife  or  scissors.  Many  operators  employ  the  director  but  rarely.  On  the 
contrary,  not  a  few  use  it  iva  a  blunt  dissector,  to  tear  asunder  tissues  during 
oj>erative  procedures.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  instrument  is  em- 
ployed unwisely  on  frequent  occasions,  still  the  comfort  and  security  that  its 
proi)er  use  aiTords  to  inexperienced,  timid,  or  even  discreet  operators  justi- 
iios  its  retention  in  a  surgical  outfit. 

The  Scissors. — The  scissors  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
scalpel  for  deep  and  cautious  cutting  in  a  limitx>d  space.  Ijess  oozing  of 
blood  follows  its  use  than  that  of  the  scal])el,  on  account  of  the  crushing 


^ 


Fig.  44. 

Fid.  45. 

Fio.  40. 

Fig.  47. 

'^t  rai^lit  scissors. 

Curved  on  the  side. 

On  tlie  flat. 

On  the  flat. 

nature  of  its  cutting  force.  Curved  on  tlio  flnt  bhint-i)ointed  scissors  (Fig. 
•1(>)  can  be  liandily  utilized  as  dry  dissectors,  to  separate  and  push  aside  tis- 
sues tliat  impede  the  progress  of  an  o])eration  or  lie  in  contact  with  morbid 
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growths.  Scissors  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  readily  meet  the  purposes 
of  their  use ;  they  may  be  straight  ( Fig.  44),  curved  on  the  side  (Fig.  45)  or 
on  the  flat  (Fig.  46),  with  long  or  short  handles,  long  or  short  blades,  sharp 
(Fig.  47)  or  dull  points,  etc.  Sharp-pointed  scissors  can  be  used  to  make 
the  channels  in  tissues  in  which  drain- 
age tubes  are  placed.  If  the  sharp 
points  of  the  scissors,  while  closed,  be 
carried  through  the  tissues  guided  by 
the  fingers  within  the  wound,  to  the 
external  surface,  and  their  withdrawal, 

while  opened,  be  followed  closely  by    Fig.  48.— A  manner  of  holding  scissors, 
suitable  forceps  or  forcipressure,  the 

drainage  tube  can  be  caught  and  pulled  into  position  with  a  maximum 
accuracy  of  adjustment  and  a  minimum  degree  of  danger  to  the  inter- 
vening structures.  A  graceful  and  delicate  method  of  holding  the  scissors 
(Fig.  48),  adds  quite  as  much  to  the  style  of  the  operator  as  do  similar 
methods  of  holding  the  scalpel. 

Blunt  Dissection. — Blunt  or  dry  dissection  is  practiced  by  a  blunt  imple- 
ment (see  scissors)  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  employed  to  supplement  the 
use  of  cutting  instruments  in  the  approach  and  removal  of  morbid  growths 


tmm^mmm^^^^t 


Fig.  49. — ^AUis's  blunt  dissector. 

associated  with  important  structures  (Fig.  49).  These  agents  separate  in- 
stead of  dividing  the  tissues,  thereby  permitting  cautious  advance  without 
wounding  the  important  vessels  and  nerves.  Their  use  is  especially  indi- 
cated in  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the  deep  structures  of  the  neck. 

Incisions. — The  varieties  of  incisions  are  numerous,  and  are  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  made — as  the  straight,  curved, 
cross-shaped,  etc.  The  choice  of  incision  is  determined  largely  by  the  under- 
lying anatomy,  the  contour  of  the  growth  to  be  removed,  the  establishment 
of  good  drainage,  the  avoidance  of  disfigurement  of  the  patient,  and  the 
cleavage  of  the  skin.  Incisions  made  in  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  skin 
gape  but  little,  unite  promptly,  and  with  a  minimum  degree  of  scarring.  In- 
cisions for  drainage  purposes  should  be  made  at  right  angljBs  with  the  lines 
of  cleavage,  if  the  retractive  tendency  of  the  skin  alone  is  relied  upon  to 
maintain  the  patency  of  the  opening.  If  drainage  agents  are  employed,  the 
direction  of  the  incision  is  less  important. 

The  length  of  an  incision  is  controlled  by  the  special  requirements  of  an 
operation.  It  should  be  long  enough  to  permit  a  good  view  of  the  parts 
involved,  and  an  expeditious  and  proper  treatment  of  the  abnormal  and  the 
healthy  tissues.  An  incision  can  be  lengthened  from  time  to  time  as  the 
necessities  require.  There  is  greater  danger  of  making  an  incision  too  short 
than  too  long,  and  of  the  two  the  former  is  the  greater  evil,  since  a  long, 
clean-cut  incision  will  drain  better  and  heal  quicker  than  a  short  deep  one 
bounded  by  tissues  that  have  been  bruised  and  torn  by  the  efforts  directed  to 
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the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  purpose  within  a  too  limited  space.  The 
fear  of  disfigurement  from  an  incision  ought  not  to  invite  disaster  by  an 
unwise  limitation  of  its  extent. 

Before  the  incision  is  formed,  the  integument  to  be  divided  should  be 
made  tense  at  either  side  by  opposing  forces  gently  and  equably  employed 
(Fig.  109).  If  this  precaution  be  not  observed,  the  relaxation  of  the  re- 
leased tissues  after  division  will  cause  the  incision  to  fall  outside  of  the 
proper  line  of  action  in  the  deeper  structures,  and  impaii-ed  view,  unwise 
manipulation  of  the  tissues,  bad  drainage,  and  unnecessary  scarring  will  fol- 
low, unless  another  and  a  suitable  division  be  made.  This  error  often 
happens  when  an  assistant  incautiously  endeavors  to  aid  the  operator  in 
the  movement. 

Primary  incisions  should  be  clean-cut  from  end  to  end,  and  the  tissues 
beneath  should  be  as  cleanly  cut  or  carefully  separated  as  circumstances 
will  permit.     The  tearing  apart  of  tissues  with  the  finger,  handle  of  the 

scalpel,  or  other  device,  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  unwise  and  unguarded  methods  of 
this  kind  foster  delay  in  repair,  imperfect 
drainage,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory  results. 

Deep  dissections  should  be  made  in  a  more 
careful  manner  than  the  superficial,  and  as 
near  to  the  immediate  environment  of  the 
abnormal  condition  as  good  judgment  indi- 
cates. Both  superficial  and  deep  incisions  and 
separations  of  tissues  should  be  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  course  of  the 
vessels,  nerves,  and  the  muscular  fibers  that 
fall  in  their  way.  The  uppermost  dissections 
should  be  made  first,  so  that  the  bleeding 
caused  by  them  will  not  obscure  the  subsequent 
steps  of  the  operation. 

During  the  course  of  an  operation  carried 
on  through  an  incision  of  the  soft  parts  the 
borders  of  the  wound  should  be  held  asunder 
so  as  to  permit  of  a  good  view  and  proper 
manipulation  of  the  deeper  structures.  For 
this  purpose  variously  formed  retractors  have 
boon  devised  (Fig.  50) — those  with  sharp  hooks, 
blunt  liooks,  etc.  (Fig.  175).  Operations  of  a  complicated  or  special  nature 
rcciuire  special  retractors,  and  these  will  be  illustrated  in  their  proper  places. 
If  the  retractors  be  cumbersome  and  in  the  way,  long,  strong  silk  traction 
loops  can  be  passed  deeply  through  the  center  of  each  side  of  the  wound, 
tied  or  not,  caught  with  forceps,  and  drawn  apart  by  the  assistant  or  by  a 
suitable  weight  attached  to  the  ends  (Fig.  51).  This  idea  is  especially  ser- 
viceable in  limited  spaces,  as  in  perineal,  axillary,  and  tracheal  incisions. 

Antiseptic  and  Aseptic  Methods. — In  the  brief  study  of  the  remaining 
essential  re(iuirenients  the  expressions  antiseptic  and  aseptic  frequently  ap- 


Fio.  50.— Retractors. 
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jTear;  but  since  carh  ^i^niifie^  Ji  like  outromr,  their  dissiiTularity  will  not  be 
staitHl  until  Inter  on  (page  \y\). 

The  Recvpttulcs  for  Imtntmenls, — The  reeeptaeles  for  in^striiments  vary 
in  shape  (Fig.  52),  t?ize.  and  in  Tiiaterial,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  de- 
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FiQ.  51.— Tract i»jn  loops. 

fier,  the  size  of  the  instrumeTUs,  and  the  nature  of  the  antiseptic  fluids 

^  employed.     The  number,  too,  shonld  conform  to  the  convenience  of  the 

operator  and  the  demands  of  the  oociision.      Under  all  circumstances  the 

receptacles  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  scrubbing  and  boiling  before 

the  antiseptic  fluids  are  put  into  tbem. 

They  shonld  be  tiglit,  and  of  sutticient  depth  to  permit  of  complete  im- 
mersion of  the  instruments  in  the  purifying  fluid*     Wooden  receptacles  are 


Fiti,  *52,— Kithiey-shufici]  receptude. 


Fio.  53*^ — Guttifc-perchii  receptacle. 
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Flo.  54. — Gl«^s  roceplac'le. 


Fio.  55, — Authnr's  rubber  receptacle, 
with  nieUl  frame. 


not  guitable  for  the  purpose,  as  one  can  not  be  certain  that  they  are  in  a 
cleanly  condition,  Htdihcr,  gutta-percha  (Fi^*  53),  papier-mach^,  porcelain, 
I  jirfl>*>n,,  ghiss-  (Fig,  54),  and  agnlc-ware  receptacles  are  cheap,  common, 

a 
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and  serviceable.  Tin  receptacles,  while  always  available,  are  nnsnited  for 
the  use  of  mercurial  solutions.  Rubber  receptacles  that  may  be  folded  so 
as  to  occupy  but  limited  space  arc  cheap,  portable,  durable,  and  conyenient 
The  one  designed  by  the  author  (Fig.  55)  can  be  employed  with  or  without 
the  metal  framework  belonging  to  it,  depending  on  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
be  moved  while  in  use.  If  the  support  of  the  framework  be  omitted,  the 
receptacle  can  not  be  moved,  except  with  great  care,  without  the  danger  of 
slopping  over.  The  rubber  receptacle  with  a  hollow  elevated  border  ad- 
mitting of  inflation  is  also  convenient  and  portable,  but  is  liable  to  collect 
objectionable  matter  in  the  retiring  angles  of  the  sides,  which  may  escape 
observation  and  become  the  source  of  infection. 

As  eifery  instrument  employed  in  an  operation  should  he  thoroughlg  steril- 
ized before  it  is  handled  or  brought  in  contact  with  the  field  of  procedure, 
it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to  secure  this  desideratum.  For  this 
purpose  the  instruments  sliould  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a  clean  towel,  and, 
while  thus  surrounded,  placed  in  a  suitable  receptacle  containing  pure  water 
or  the  soda  solution  (page  G2)  and  boiled  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour ;  then, 
while  yet  surrounded  by  the  towel,  they  are  promptly  immersed  in  the  anti- 
septic fluid,  unwrapped,  and  placed  in  suitable  and  separate  receptacles 
already  supplied  with  antiseptic  fluid,  in  which  they  remain  until  required 
for  use.  Before  boiling,  the  blades  should  be  unlocked  to  insure  asepsis,  and 
the  cutting  edges  wrapped  in  cotton  to  prevent  dulling.  Solutions  of  carbolic 
acid,  of  beta-naphthol,  or  of  Tliiersch's  fluid  are  suitable  for  immersion  pur- 
poses, as  they  cause  no  deleterious  effects  on  the  cutting  edge.  While  dif- 
ferent sterilizers  are  designated  in  which  to  boil  in- 
struments, it  is  often  more  a  matter  of  convenience 
than  necessity  in  private  practice  that  one  is  em- 
ployed, since  in  any  household  a  suitable  utensil  can 
be  quite  easily  procured  and  cleansed  for  this  purpose. 
The  different  kinds  of  portable  (page  113)  and  of 
fixed  sterilizers  for  oflBce  and  hospital  work,  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  their  management,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  depots  for  surgical  supplies.  A  tin- 
smith can  make  a  serviceable  one  by  fitting  within  a 
copper  receptacle  of  suitable  size  and  with  a  movable 
••:1y^Il>  &  peijorated  tin  tray  upon  which  the  instru- 
.irmwts'lUCi^laced  and  immersed  within  the  fluid  in 
tlie  copper  vessel  and  boiled. 

If  the  nvmher  of  assistants  he  limited^  or  if  they 
be  inexperienced  or  careless  in  shifting  the  instm- 
ments  to  and  from  the  fluid  during  the  operation, 
the  recopt:icles  can  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  oper- 
ator to  take  charge  of  this  duty  himself.  In  order 
that  tliis  demand  can  be  properly  and  promptly  met,  the  author  has  devised 
a  rotary  framework  on  which  are  firmly  placed  several  receptacles  for  instm- 
ments  (Fig.  r)G),  which  are  brought  into  use  by  turning  the  platform  on 
which  the  receptacles  are  ])lacod,  as  occasion  requires.     The  fluids  in  these 


Pia.  50,— Authnr's  rotary 
receptacle. 
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T'ecepUcles  can  bo  readily  discharged  when  necessary  throiigli  a  rubber  tube 
k»dju.^ted  to  a  ftpii^ot  in  the  corner  of  each.     This  apparatus  is  too  cumber- 
ftotne  for  use  in  other  thrtu  hHu-c  or  liuspihil  U'ork* 

The  Operntiny  Table, — The  securing  of  light,  freedom  of  action,  and 
cleanliness  in  operations  require  tlrnt  the  patient  be  placed  on  some  form  of 
operating  table  during  these  procedures.  If  the  operation  be  trivial,  it  ia 
better  not  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  patient  and  friends  by  un- 
nec4»ssary  preparations,  but,  instead,  to  utilize  for  the  purpose  the  ordinary 
couch  or  lounge  that  is  at  hand  in  raost  instances.  However,  the  opera- 
tions that  require  the  free  use  of  anmsthesia  and  fluids,  careful  observa- 


Fio.  57,— Extemporized  operftting  table. 


■tion,  and  are  attended  with  much  expenditure  of  time  and  method,  require 
tliat  special  provisions  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  properly  supporting  the 
patient 

Operating  tables  may  be  of  established  form,  or  contrivcfl  nt  the  time 
of  the  demand  by  the  utilization  of  the  ordinary  tables  aiul  stands  that  are 
a  part  of  the  lielongings  of  every  household  (Fig.  57).  These  articles,  when 
placed  In  propf*r  position  ant]  covered  with  old  blatikets  and  water-tight  a^ep- 
[^iic  rubber  sheets,  answer  well  the  purposes,  unless  the  patient  he  violent; 
the  struggles  will  frequently  disarrange  the  outfit.  Each  detail  of  the 
fttion  of  an  operating  table  should  be  adjusted  carefully,  in  order  to 
riate  the  unnecessary  soiling  or  disfignrement  of  the  furnishings  of  the 
prombes.  The  caretakers  of  household  matters  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  any  efforts  that  nuiy  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  needless  soiling  or 
di«figurcment  of  household  articles  on  these  occasions,  not  so  much  on  ao- 
'  '  Ir  intrinsic  worth  as  the  unpleasantness  of  the  recollections  sng- 
by  tlieir  presence. 
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Tl»  width  of  fcte  tebfe  abottU  p«mit  the  op^mtor  mnl  tbt  a§Btsteoto 
!•  fftml  dam  to  tlw  potiiBt.  and  il  AosU  W  io  tilled  or  coDilrticled  us 
to  cane  all  ioUa  eonaaeted  wnk  tka  oparmtiao  lo  be  promptlT  dis- 
charged iota  fattabia  neeptacke  pbead  at  tha  aide  or  foot  of  the  table. 
The  robber  ibealiQg  phaed  beaaa^  tba  patiaal  out  be  folded  and  imiaed  at 
tba  iiiea  by  tbio  pieeet  of  vaad  or  amd  heci  aa  aa  lo  limti  the  spread  of 
flntda  to  the  part  of  the  patieot  imsK-iIiai^y  hetiealh  tbt  field  of  operation. 
Pieeea  of  robber  labias  eaa  be  plarenl  taaarerself  unmediatelx  ttnder  the 


•iirgkai  coflhioii. 


gi(3M]  ciisbJon. 


pat  tent  abore  ft  nil  Wlow  the  !«eat  of  operation  for  the  same  purpose.  Tliis 
aini  idiotiW  bi*  mrner^t^  t.  ns  ti'^  *        ms  sliook, 

espoeei  the  patient  to  i  I*!,  nml  pmperly 

el^ntlng  and  wiping  the  surfnres  after  the  operation.  The  rubber  gnrgieal 
eiinhjonii  now  in  conimrm  use  are  both  convenient  and  serrieeable  in  this 
regnrrl  ( Ki*f<  5H.  59,  flO). 

The  operating  tnhle  of  comprehendre  pattern  ought  to  poaKis  the  fol- 
lowing charac*teri3tic!a : 

1.  It  rthouM  |)erniit  the  elerating  and  lowering  of  the  head  of  the  pa- 
tJKrnt,  mt  m  to  icotire  for  the  operator  and  the  patient  everj  advantage  aris- 
ing tr^m  the  inflaences  of  the  force  of  gravity*  The  surgeon  is  aided  in 
fiianjr  operations  on  the  abdominal  contents,  and  the  patient  is  sometimes 
banafllid  by  this  maneuver.  But  the  good  points  of  this  device  are  often 
Ofafdofia,  sfnce  they  may  be  unwisely  employed  or  unnecessartly  prolonged 
to  tha  disa^l vantage  of  the  patient  and  the  discredit  of  the  method.  The 
Opiraling  table  deviified  by  Cleveland  is  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  and 
h  to  oonntructed  as  to  permit  the  placing  of  the  patient  in  almost  any  ro- 
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quired  positions  (Figs.  61,  63).    Fowlers  operatinjx  table  can  be  promptly 
adjusted  to  moot  surgical  need»  and  is  provided  also  with  a  platform  of 


Fio.  61, — C'levelnnd's  optTiiling:  xMts, 

tiib(?s  containing  water  ol  proper  temperature  through  wliieh  the  patient  is 
HUpplied  with  warmth  (Fign.  i^^,  ^14,  f*ri).  (UUe's  hot-wjUtT  mattress  may 
be  used  on  any  tubk^  with  i?ati,s  fact  ion. 

2,  It  should  cause    the   prompt  discharge  of  all  fluids  away  from  the 
patient     Inasmuch  as  all  surgical  parapheniulia  arc  being  constantly  modi- 


^^ 


FiQ.  62.— ClevekiKl's  UiUk\  Trcmlclcnbufg  position, 

fled  to  conform  to  the  special  and  newly  born  demands  of  surgical  advance, 
one  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  special  article  of  this  kiutl  should  con- 
fer with  those  in  active  touch  with  improved  technique,  rather  than  rely 
entirely  on  the  belated  representations  of  surgical  tomes.  No  surgeon  should 
•0  exaggerate  the  demands  of  an  occasion  as  to  require  the  procurement  of  a 
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special  operating  table,  when  the  exercise  of  reasonable  forethought  and 
ingenuity  on  his  part  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  by 
the  utilization  of  the  resources  near  at  hand. 


Fkj.  63. — Prowler's  operating  table.    First  position 


Portable  Operating  Tables.— TU)  table  of  Pryor(Figs.  07,  68),  and  that 
of  Edobohls  (Fi>s.  (JO,  10),  are  notable  examples  of  numerous  patterns  of 
this  kind  of  support. 


Fig.  64. — Fowler's  operating  table.    Second  position. 


A  portable  itwUned  plane  for  ])elvic  elevation  is  very  serviceable,  and 
can  bo  adjusted  by  fixing-clamps  to  any  table  (Fig.  71). 

An  itnproviscd  inclined  plane  for  pelvic  elevation  can  be  made  with  an 
ordinary  chair.  The  top  of  the  back  and  the  front  of  the  seat  of  the  chair 
should  rest  on  tlie  table,  with  the  logs  in  the  air.  The  patient's  extremities 
are  bound  to  the  front  rungs  and  his  back  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  chair. 
The  chair  may  be  fastened  to  the  table  on  which  it  rests. 
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The  Evipiy  Vessels, — An  ample  supply  of  asoptio  empty  vessels,  con- 
Eisting  of  pails,  basins,  pitchers,  etc,  should  always  be  provided,  whether 
the  operation  be  performed  in  a  hospital  or  elsewhere.     The  careful  and 


i\^; 


Fia.  65. — Fowlor*s  ojxjmting  tabic.    Third  position. 

orderly  disposal  of  soiled  articles  and  waste  of  all  kinds  is  an  earnest  of 
thorough  work  in  other  respects.  Soiled  textile  fabrics  and  sponges  should 
be  put  at  once  where  they  can  not  become  the  sources  of  present  or  pros- 
pective infection.  Fails  for  cold  water;  pitchers  for  cold  and  hot  water, 
unil  antiseptic  solutions;  basins  for  clean  and  soiled  sponges  and  wipers, and 
to  contain  antiseptic  fluids  for  every  established  purpose  in  an  operation, 
should  be  freely  provided.  The 
receptacles  for  antiseptic  fluids 
Bhould  be  legibly  tagged,  stating 
the  nature  and  strength  of  their 
€ont^nts»  to  avoid  confufusion 
and  mistakos. 

A  deep,  oblong  basin  (Fig. 
7"Z)  containing  an  antiseptic  or 
aseptic  solution,  in  which  the 
«urgeon  can  lave  the  forearms 
and  hands  for  a  while  (after 
scrubbing  and  rinsing  them)  be- 
fore commencing  the  operation, 
and  into  which  he  can  frequently 
plunge  them  during  the  course 
of  the  performance,  should  be 
provided  and  placed  within  a 
convenient  distance. 

The    Chan    Aseptic    Towels 
and  Shin^is. — An  abundance  of  clean  aseptic  towels  and  sheets  is  required 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  seenring  general  cleanliness  of  the  patient's 
immediate  gorroundinp,  but  also  for  properly  protecting  and  isolating  the 


Fig.  M, — Markoe*0  operating  table. 
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field  of  operation.  When  used  for  the  latter  purpose  they  should  be  made 
aseptic  by  sterilization  with  moist  heat,  or  antiseptic  by  long  saturation 
with  effective  fluids  of  this  nature. 


During  an  operation  the  surgeon  frequently  needs  to  wipe  his  hands 
or  the  immediate  surrounding  surface  of  the  seat  of  the  procedure;  for  this 
purpose  wet  antiseptic  towels  are  the  better,  as  dry  ones  do  not  so  readily 
clean  the  surface,  and  they  are  applied  with  less  ease  and  are  more  liable 
to  convey  infection.     A  dozen  each  of  dry  steam  sterilized,  and  a  similar 


Fio.  68.— Pryor's  portable  table,  folded. 

number  of  wet  antiseptic  ones,  should  be  provided  in  advance  of  the  op- 
eration and  kept  in  separate  bundles,  carefully  wrapped  in  wet  antiseptic 
towels  or  antiseptic  gauze  arranged  for  the  purpose,  or  inclosed  in  sterilized 
receptacles  and  withdrawn  as  needed.  The  textile  fabrics  used  in  contact 
with  the  field  of  operation  or  witli  the  instruments  and  the  hands  of  the 
operator  must  be  carefully  prepared  and  handled,  and  frequently  changed, 
otherwise  they  may  become  potent  agents  of  wound  infection. 
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tWf:  of  unwi.se  confidence  in  their  efficiencj,  and  by  others  with  an  assiduity 
and  faith  comparable  to  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic. 

Antiseptic  fluids  were  ont.^  used  in  everything  that  had  to  do  with  the 
wound,  and  also  to  the  fresh  surfaces  of  the  wound  itself,  at  intervals,  or 
continnoudly  during  an  operation,  by  means  of  the  spray,  douche,  and  spong- 
ing.    However,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  free  use 
of  these  fluids  not  only  hindered  repairi  but  also 
was  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  patient  and  the 
cause  of  annoyance  and  delay  to  the  surgeon.    A 
little  later  tlie  discovery  of  the  facts  that  pus-pro- 
ducing germs  could  withstand  for  an  hour  or  so 
Fio.  ?2.— Laring  basin.       without  destruction  the  direct  action  of  stronger 
solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  than  can  be  wisely 
employed  in  surgery,  and  that  these  germs  can  be  wiped  from  the  surface 
of  wounds  after  thorough  douching  with  these  fluids,  led  to  the  belief  that 
th(?ir  use  in  this  manner  can  be  wisely  omitted  from  the  technique  of  fresh 
wound  treatment. 

Antiseptic  solutions  should  be  useil  in  lieu  of  the  aseptic  by  all  who  are 
ohVifrci]  to  handle  the  instruments,  the  undressetl  wound  or  anything  com- 
ing in  contact  with  it. 

Carbolic  arid  is  frequently  employeil ;  it  is  cheap,  easily  obtained,  and  in 
a  3trong  solution  is  very  efficient.  Two  solutions  are  commonly  used,  a 
weak  and  a  strong  solution.     The  latter  is  made  as  follows: 

(x'arbolic-acid  crystals 1  part. 

Alcohol ". 1     " 

Water 20  parts. 

Thin  solution  may  be  employed  for  washing  the  surfaces  before  opera- 
tion, for  immersion  of  the  instruments,  and  for  the  spray  when  desired.  The 
('\vii\vA\nyi^  of  the  hands  with  this  solution  should  be  avoided, as  it  constringes 
tlu!  int(jgum«-nt,  benumbs  the  sensibility,  and  is  often  followed  by  exfoliation 
of  tlu;  cutirlrj. 

Thf?  wfjikcT  solution  is  employed  for  the  general  purposes  of  cleanliness, 
and  can  bo  freely  used  in  securing  this  end,  but  is  altogether  too  weak  to 
mfft  thfj  special  requirements  of  antisepsis.  The  following  is  the  composi- 
tion : 

Carbolic-acid  crystals 1  part 

Alcohol 1     " 

Water 40  parts. 

(  arliolic  acid  is  often  combined  with  oleaginous  substances  in  the  pro- 
j)ortion  of  one  of  the  acid  to  five  or  ten  of  the  substance,  and  although  the 
afitis(!pti(!  {)ower  of  the  acid  is  lessened,  it  is  not  entirely  overcome,  by  such 
fu>nibinati()nH.  The  objections  to  carbolic  acid  are  its  offensive  odor  and  the 
liahility  to  produce  poisoning.  The  former  objection  can  be  tolerated,  while 
tlie  latter  can  be  prevented  in  nearly  all  instances  by  not  permitting  the 
strong  solution  to  become  confined  within  the  tissues. 

Solutions  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  (1  to  15),  iodine  (1  to  500),  sulphocarbo- 
late  of  zinc;  (1  to  80),  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  2,000  to  1  to  10,000),  binio- 
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dide  of  mercury  (1  to  2,000),  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  sulpliur- 
ous  acid,  pure  or  diluted  (1  to  2),  or  a  saturated  solution  of  iodoform  and 
ether,  etc.,  are  variously  employed  as  washes  or  applications  to  wounded 
surfaces. 

The  solutions  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  2,000  to  1  to  10,000)  are 
deserving  of  especial  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  rival  the  carbolic-acid 
solutions  as  antiseptic  agents.  Like  the  former,  they  arc  cheap,  accessible, 
efficient,  and  of  little  danger ;  unlike  them,  they  are  inoffensive,  more  active, 
less  penetrating,  but  do  not  benumb  the  sensations  of  the  operator.  They 
should  be  freshly  prepared  before  using,  and  their  tendency  to  chemical 
transformation  into  the  chloride  by  exposure  counteracted  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  common  salt.  The  liability  of  mercurial  poisoning 
from  a  proper  use  during  an  operation  is  of  little  practical  importance.  It 
is  not  advisable,  however,  to  employ  these  solutions  for  the  purpose  of  the 
daily  cleansing  of  wounds  of  larger  size,  since  thus  the  constitutional  effects 
may  be  produced.  For  the  purpose  of  cleansing  large  cavities  they  should 
not  be  used  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  should  be  carefully  drained 
from  the  wound  cavity,  and  the  patient  be  rigidly  scrutinized  to  detect  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury. 

Beta-naphthol  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  a  solution  of  1  to  2,500  or  3,000,  but  is  less  active.  Later,  kreolin  (in 
a  five-per-cent  emulsion)  is  safely  used  to  irrigate  large  cavities,  as  it  has  no 
toxic  effect. 

Thiersch's  Fluid. — Thiersch's  fluid,  composed  of  one  grain  of  salicylic 
acid  and  six  grains  of  boric  acid  to  an  ounce  of  water,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  antiseptic  purposes.  This  solution  is  bland,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce the  catheretic  influence  upon  the  tissues  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  strong  carbolic  and  bichloride-of-mercury  solutions.  Thiersch's  fluid 
may  be  used  in  operations  on  serous  surfaces,  and  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  throat,  and  urethra.  It  can  be  employed  with  safety  at 
all  times,  and  the  use  is  especially  indicated  when  idiosyncrasy  or  extreme 
youth  of  the  patients  contra-indicate  the  employment  of  the  standard  solu- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  and  mercury.  Convenience  of  use  is  facilitated  by 
increasing  the  comparative  amount  of  the  substances  to  conform  to  a  pint 
of  water.  The  powders  thus  compounded  and  securely  inclosed  can  be  kept 
constantly  at  hand  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen, — Peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  strong  deoxidizing  agent.  It  can  be  used  for  antiseptic  purposes  in  the 
original  strength,  or  diluted  with  water  to  various  strengths,  depending  on 
the  indications  for  employment.  It  is  used  at  full  strength  in  the  treat- 
ment of  old  sinuses  and  abscess  cavities  ;  in  solutions  of  twenty- five  per  cent 
it  is  poured  or  injected  into  open  cavities,  whether  recent  or  long-established, 
for  cleansing  purposes.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  abdominal  surgery, 
especially  if  septic  influences  be  present,  and  often  in  the  surgery  of  mu- 
cous surfaces.  The  prompt  and  decided  effervescence  of  solutions  of  this 
fluid  is  regarded  as  advantageous  in  dislodging  and  bringing  to  the  surface 
the  septic  and  diseased  products  that  lie  loosely  and  often  unsuspectedly  in 
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the  depths  of  operation  wounds,  well-opened  peritoneal  interstices,  and  old 
sinuses.  If  free  escape  be  not  afforded  forced  dissemination  of  infecting 
agents  may  occur.    Ordinar}'  solutions  are  not  germicidal. 

This  fluid  is  not  advised  in  delicate  operations,  as  the  effervescent  char- 
acter obscures  the  field,  and  may  otherwise  annoy  the  operator. 

Heat  is  the  most  valuable  and  available  antisepticy  moist  heat  is  more 
efficient  than  dry.  Pressure  increases  the  potency  of  the  latter.  All  patho- 
genic bacteria  are  destroyed  at  140°  F.  for  ten  minutes,  except  tubercle 
bacillus  and  anthrax  spores,  requiring  212®  F.,  moist,  for  four  minutes. 

Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda. — The  carbonate-of-soda  solution  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  purification  of  surgical  instruments.  When  boiled 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  a  ten-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  ordinary 
washing  soda,  they  are  properly  purified  for  surgical  purix)8e8.  This  act 
exercises  a  minimum  degree  of  impairment  of  the  cutting  edge  and  lessens 
rusting.  However,  the  organic  parts  of  instruments  are  more  or  less  im- 
j)aired  by  its  influence. 

Boiled  Water. — Boiled  water  is  an  excellent  aseptic  fluid,  and  can  be 
em])loyed  in  connection  with  surfaces  and  substances  that  are  properly 
])urified  already.  If  one  could  Ixj  assured  of  immunity  from  infecting 
agents,  this  fluid  would  k*  an  ideal  one  for  local  use,  as  it  is  bland  and 
un irritating,  and  can  be  readily  and  bounteously  provided  wherever  rc- 
(piirod.  It  is  an  excellent  and  almost  universal  menstruum  for  antiseptic 
solutions. 

Saline  Solution. — The  saline  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  in  a  quart 
of  filtered  water  sterilized  at  240°  F.  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  table  salt.  On 
account  of  its  unirritating  nature,  it  is  used  chiefly  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  to  110°  F.  for  the  cleansing  of  serous  surfaces.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  coninionly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  shock,  especially  when  due  to 
loss  of  blood  (page  220  et  set/.). 

Alcohol,  thymol,  curali/ptol,  and  the  essential  oils,  especially  of  mustard, 
iwo  reconinicnded  for  use  not  infrequently  on  account  of  their  antiseptic 
viitiu's. 

The  Sponges. — Sponges  act  more  promj)tly  than  any  other  agent  that 
cnn  be  eniploved  for  the  jnirpose  of  wij)ing  and  absorbing  from  the  surface 
of  a  wound  the  blood  and  other  fluids  that  attend  an  operation.  And  this 
is  especially  true  if  the  haemorrhage  be  profuse,  or  rapid  absorption  of  the 
blood  and  fluids  be  recjuired.  They  are,  however,  often  the  cause  of  infec- 
tion of  a  wound  owing  to  careless  handling,  imperfect  preparation,  and 
subseriuent  care,  and  for  these  reasons  their  use  is  discarded  by  many. 

The  surgeon  should  guard  against  the  former  means  of  infection  by  re- 
stricting the  handling  of  sponges  to  as  few  assistants  as  possible,  and  per- 
mitting tliose  only  to  touch  ihem  who  are  well  informed  and  appreciative 
(►f  the  importance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  rinsing  and  hand- 
ling of  sponges  by  carele-^s,  uninformed,  and  indifferent  attendants  is  a  com- 
mon source  of  danger  that  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  variety  known 
as  ** surgeons'  sponges"  are  the  most  expensive  in  use.  The  less  costly  larger 
sponges  of  a  proper  texture  can  be  cut  into  portions  of  suitable  size,  and 
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when  thoroughly  elennged  iwul  tlir^  infected  can  Ix'  omplovod  wiili  sat  it*  fac- 
tory results.  No  sponge  of  whatever  quality  ghoukl  be  uf^etl  until  it  lias  been 
freed  of  all  fort^igti  niatlerB  and  properly  disinfected.  It  should  be  the  prac- 
tice to  select  and  oleanse  a  nnnik'f  of  &|n>nges  and  keep  tliem  in  a  cbsed 
jar  containing  a  strong  solutinn  of  carbolic  acid  or  otlier  j^uitalile  disinfec- 
tant until  needed.  The  broad »  thin  sponges  for  abdominal  work  siiould  be 
at  hand  and  pre|nired  for  instant  use.  Aseptic  gauze  p(nh  of  generous  size 
nnd  witli  tape  aUacbnienls  arc  now  much  more  often  employed  in  abdom- 
inal surgery  than  the  broad  sponge. 

Sponges  ought  not  to  be  used  repeatedly-  It  is  better  evidejice  of  care- 
ful surgery  to  provide  frcsli  ones  in  each  case  than  to  u^}  them  a  second 
time,  even  under  seemingly  favorable  circumstances. 

The  Prpjmmiion  of  Spongeft, — Various  methods  are  advised  for  this 
purp<^ise,  the  following  (Sehinimelbuseh)  is  both  simple  and  effective.  The 
sponges  are  beaten,  washed,  and  kneaded  repeatedly  in  cold  and  warm  water, 
until  the  dirt,  shells, and  other 
foreign  matter  are  entirely  re- 
nioircd ;  tliey  are  then  pressed 
together,  surrounded  by  gauze, 
tnd  put  into  a  one-per-cent 
aqueous  solution  of  soda.  Just 
remov<*<l  while  boiling  from 
tlie  fire,  in  which  they  remain 
half  an  hour,  Spongi:^ 
should  not  be  boiled  as  boil- 
ing hardens  them.  The  soda  is 
now  washed  away  with  boiled 
water,  after  which  they  are 
storei]  in  a  tight  jar   filled 

twith  a  solution  (1  to  2,000) 
of  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  *'  Wipersr  "  Tup- 
liiTsr  and  '' Padsr—Wi^QTs 
jjFig.  73)  are  made  of  sti*ril 
izhI  gauz<^  foldeil  ujjon  itself 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
squares  of  various  sizes  and 
^'  ,   dependent   on   th*' 

r  M  nts     of     a     special 

ca*e.  The  eat  edges  of  the 
gauxe  are  turne<l  in  and 
Htitehi^  in  place,  so  that  loose 

threads  will  not  become  detached  and  remain  in  the  wound.  Ordinarily 
wipers  are  made  two  and  a  hiilf  to  ihree  inches  square,  and  comprise  four 
or  five  [hicknt»sses  of  the  gauze, 

R^fore  using,  they  are  thoroughly  sterilized  by  exposure  to  steam  for 
half  nn  liour  at  least  while  WTapped  loosely  in  a  IowtI  or  inilosed  in  steril- 


FuK  73.— 1,  Aseptie  gimzc  |>ml.    2,  Aseptic  wiper, 
3,  Aseptic  tnpfer. 
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izing  cases.  When  in  use  tlioy  slionld  l)o  placed  close  to  the  surgeon  or 
his  first  assistant,  who  should  pick  thoni  up,  use  them,  and  throw  them 
aside  at  once;  thus  the  danger  from  miscellaneous  handling  and  repeated 
use  are  certainly  avoided.  Wijycrs  and  pads  can  not  be  so  well  employed  in 
deep  or  serous  cavities  as  in  other  situations,  since  they  can  not  be  so  effec- 
tually apj)lied,  and  they  may  be  overlooked  and  left  behind,  unless  a  piece 
of  tape  of  suitable  length  be  connected  with  each  and  left  in  view  anchored, 
if  need  he,  by  a  forcii)ressure  (Fig.  73).  Scrupulous  care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  loosened  threads  from  these  agents,  else  they  may  be  left  behind 
in  the  wound  and  hinder  healing  by  their  presence,  especially  if  they  become 
finally  infected. 

Not  a  less  number  than  twenty  or  thirty  wipers  should  be  provided  for 
an  operation  of  ordinary  magnitude.  The  prompt  removal  of  blood  from 
a  wound  is  better  attained  by  sponges  than  by  wipers  or  tupfers.  The 
latter  absorb  less  readily,  and  are  less  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  holders. 

Tupfers  are  small  balls  of  sterilized  cotton  surrounded  by  absorbent 
gauze  (Fig.  73).  Like  the  wipers,  they  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  for 
special  purposes ;  they  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  same  way,  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  are  then  thrown  away. 


CHAPTER  11. 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  HJEMORRHAQE, 

The  agents  that  are  employed  to  arrest  haemorrhage  are  multifarious 
and  suited  to  all  of  its  phases.  They  may  he  divided  into  the  natural 
and  artificial  haemostatics,  and  the  former  may  be  subdivided  into  the  tem- 
porary and  permanent  varieties. 

A  natural  hemostatic  is  one  interposed  by  Nature — one  which  arises 
as  a  natural  consequence  from  stimulation  of  the  peculiar  inherent  tenden- 
cies of  the  blood  and  the  vessels  by  traumatic  influence.  The  principal 
temporary  natural  agents  or  haemostatics  are  the  contraction  and  retraction 
of  the  inner  coats  of  a  divided  or  tightly  ligatured  vessel,  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  blood  clot  within  the  vessel  and  between  it  and  the  con- 
tiguous tissues.  Proper  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  coats  of  a  vessel 
require  that  these  coats  be  not  diseased,  and  that  they  be  completely  severed 
by  the  ligature  or  other  constricting  force.  However,  the  internal  clot  is 
formed  with  a  practical  certainty  whether  these  coats  be  closely  constricted 
or  completely  divided  by  the  ligature.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  vessels  so  extensively  diseased  that  the  severance  of  the 
inner  coats  by  the  ligature  may  lay  the  foundation  for  secondary  haem- 
orrhage. 

The  formation  of  a  proper  internal  clot  requires  that  a  suitable  distance 
be  present  between  the  ligature  and  the  collateral  branches ;  also  that  the 
blood  and  the  coats  of  the  vessel  be  in  a  healthy  state.  The  recognition  of 
the  foregoing  facts  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  site  and  the 
feasibility  of  an  operation. 

The  permanent  natural  agent  in  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  is  the  con- 
traction, permanent  organization  of  the  blood  clots,  and  union  with  the  wall 
of  the  vessel,  causing  thereby  a  complete  occlusion  of  its  lumen.  This  result 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  and 
of  the  blood,  and  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  that  much-dreaded  sequel  of  an  operation — secondary  haem- 
orrhage. 

The  Artifloial  Hsmostatios. — The  artificial  haemostatics  are  temporary 
in  character,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  the  natural  to  effect  a  per- 
manent closure  of  the  vessel.  The  following  arc  the  latest,  and  also  the 
ones  long  in  constant  use:  Gelatin,  animal  extracts,  etc.,  styptics,  posture 
of  injured  part,  bandages  of  various  kinds,  digital,  instrumental,  and 
elastic  pressure,  pressure  by  a  simple  or  graduated  compress,  acupressure, 
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torsion,  forceps,  serre-fines,  cautery,  etc.;  finally,  and  the  most  practical, 
the  ligature. 

Recently  a  number  of  remedies  exercising  influence  in  arresting  haem- 
orrhage by  modifying  the  normal  constituents  of  the  blood  have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  Gelatin,  supra-renal  extract, 
adrenalin,  and  calcium  chlorid  are  prominent  examples. 

Gelatin. — The  injection  of  a  normal  salt  solution  of  gelatin  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  increases  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  When  taken 
by  the  mouth  the  coagulating  property  is  much  diminished,  but  not  en- 
tirely destroyed.  It  appears  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  when  applied 
to  a  bleeding  surface.  I'hc  use  by  rectum  is  commended  by  some,  but  can 
not  be  regarded  equal  to  injection  into  the  tissue.  It  seems  best  employed 
in  connection  with  the  normal  saline  solution  forming  Camot's  solution. 
This  solution,  when  prepared  after  Sailer's  method,*  offers  an  approved 
plan  of  administration.  Take  of  pure  common  salt  75  grains  (15  gms.), 
of  distilled  water  1  quart  (1  liter),  of  gelatin  3  ounces  (100  gms.).  Heat 
the  water  to  212°  F.  (100°  C),  and  slowly  stir  in  the  gelatin  to  form  a 
solution.  Cool  the  solution  to  104°  F.  (40°  C),  add  the  white  of  an  egg, 
stir  for  several  minutes,  then  boil  the  mixture.  Filter  the  product  through 
gauze  and  then  through  pa])er.  Pour  the  fluid  into  test-tubes,  each  con- 
taining 2i  drams  (10  cc),  plugging  the  open  ends  with  cotton.  Sterilize 
the  tul)cs  in  a  steam  sterilizer  for  fifteen  minutes  for  each  of  three  con- 
secutive days.  Before  using  liquefy  the  gelatin  by  placing  the  tube  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water ;  pour  the  fluid  into  a  sterile  glass,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
into  a  sterile  syringe. 

The  Precautions. — Avoid  injecting  the  solution  into  a  blood-vessel.  Be 
sure  that  it  is  sterile,  because  of  the  liabiliiy  of  tetanus  from  its  use.  Irre- 
spective of  the  menace  of  tetanus  tlie  use  is  not  without  danger,  as  deaths 
from  other  causes  have  occurred.  It  should  not  be  employed  in  cases  with 
renal  disease,  as  it  irritates  the  kidneys.  From  2J  to  5  drams  of  a  ten-per- 
cent solution  may  be  injected  at  a  time.  It  may  be  introduced  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  cither  at  tlie  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  between  the 
shoulders,  or  beneath  the  breast  in  the  female.  It  should  be  given  at 
the  teni|)erature  of  the  body,  and  as  fnK]uently  as  the  character  of  the  case 
deniaiids. 

^'^iiltra-RcnaJ  Extract. — Tliis  substance  is  a  valuable  agent  for  the  con- 
trol of  capillary  oozing,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  operations  on  the 
larynx,  ])harynx,  nose,  etc. ;  also  for  checking  hjemorrhage  from  hollow 
viscera.  It  is  not  im])aired  by  boiling,  and  is  preserved  by  the  addition 
of  carbolic  acid.  It  acts  promptly  (twenty  seconds)  and  decidedly  (five 
minutes),  its  efTects  last  from  one  and  a  half  to  twenty-four  hours  (Som- 
ers).  Coleman  commends  the  giving  of  5  grains  of  adrenal  substance 
every  hour  in  the  intestinal  hiemorrhage  of  typhoid  fever.  It  may  be  given 
in  10-grain  doses  by  the  lx)wel  when  use  by  tlie  mouth  causes  nausea. 

Adrenalin  Chlorid  is  derived  from  the  gland  and  its  extracts,  being  625 

*  Therapeutic  Gazette,  August,  1901. 
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to  1,000  times  stronger  than  the  former,  and  easily  sterilized  by  heat.  It 
is  employed  locally  and  administered  internally.  Internally,  i.  e.,  intra- 
venously, intraperitoneally,  subcutaneously,  and  by  the  mouth.  Locally  in 
normal  saline  solution  1  to  1,000  to  10,000.  Applied  directly  or  sprayed 
on  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes  it  acts  admirably,  controlling  capil- 
lary bleeding  during  and  after  operation. 

Intravenously, — Langworth  commends  this  method  of  employment  in 
cases  of  sudden  heart  failure  in  from  yfj-  to  yjW  of  a  grain,  conjoined 
with  a  copious  saline  solution.  Crile  *  declares  that  adrenalin  acts  upon 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,"  and  demonstrates  its  great  use  in  profound 
shock,  employed  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  50,000  to  100,000  of  the  saline 
solution. 

Intraperitoneally  it  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  employed  upon  mucous  surfaces. 

Subcutaneously, — Adrenalin  chlorid  may  be  administered  subcuta- 
neously in  the  proportion  of  Yhr  of  a  grain  to  a  pint  of  saline  solution. 
By  the  mouth  in  doses  of  -j-tir  ^o  ^  gr.  in  solution  or  in  tablet  three  times 
daily.  Comparatively  little  practical  utility  attends  administration  by 
mouth  or  rectum.  Since  adrenalin  seems  to  impair  the  germicidal  power 
of  the  blood,  it  should  be  given  with  great  caution  in  cases  of  infection. 
The  introduction  of  the  drug  should  be  slowly  made,  occupying  half  an 
hour  or  so.  The  treatment  repeated  with  increasing  doses  until  response 
is  .<een  or  failure  is  apparent. 

"  The  toxic  dose  for  men  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  several  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  that  in  which  the  drug  is  ordinarily  given."  f 

Calcium  Chlorid. — In  hasmophilia  the  use  of  this  drug  in  10-grain 
doses  three  times  a  day,  for  a  week  or  so,  as  a  preparatory  measure  of 
operation  appears  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  controlling  the 
loss  of  blood  that  so  often  characterizes  even  trivial  operations  in  these 
eases.  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  given  before  and  after  operations 
associated  with  chotemia,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  exercise  a  sufficient 
influence  on  the  profounder  cases  to  justify  the  placing  of  a  special  reli- 
ance upon  its  virtues  in  these  instances.  In  the  lighter  forms  it  may  be  of 
some  special  value.  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  giving  of  this  drug 
for  a  long  time,  or  in  doses  of  unusual  size,  instances  of  thrombosis,  with- 
out other  apparent  causes,  have  happened,  giving  rise  to  the  notion  that  in 
some  cases  at  least  a  dangerous  degree  of  coagulability  may  be  caused  which 
of  itself  alone  might  outrank  in  significance  the  reasons  for  moderation. 
Wright,  who  first  suggested  its  use,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  if  given  too 
freely  or  for  longer  periods  than  three  or  four  days  diminished  coagula- 
bility might  follow.  Evidently  further  light  is  needed  in  this  regard.  The 
comparative  coagulation  time  of  the  blood,  taken  before  and  after  its 
employment,  is  a  guide  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  drug  may  be 
estimated. 

•  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  March  5th,  1903. 

t  American  Med.,  page  813,  November,  1903  (Martin  and  Pennington). 
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The  Styptics, — (Md  and  hid  water  are  employed  to  check  oozing  of 
blood,  even  if  the  bleeding  be  of  an  active  type.  Formerly  the  cold  was 
used  exclusively,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  use  of  hot  water  for  this  pur- 
pose, except  in  greatly  depressed  subjects,  caused  ominous  frowns  to  gather 
on  the  brows  of  experienced  practitioners.  Once,  within  the  easy  recollec- 
tion of  the  writer,  a  celebrated  obstetrician  vetoed  the  graduation  of  a 
student  who  ventured  to  express  the  then  somewhat  premature  opinion  that 
intrauterine  injections  of  hot  water  were  a  suitable  treatment  for  post- 
partum haemorrhage.  Latterly,  however,  the  use  of  hot  water  for  the  arrest 
of  haemorrhages  has  almost  entirely  su])erseded  the  cold.  If  water  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  well  bear  (US**  F.)  be  freely  applied  to  a  cut  surface,  it  not 
only  acts  as  a  haemostatic  but  also  exercises  an  aseptic  effect  on  the  tissues. 
If  a  large  sponge  siitu  rated  with  hot  water  be  pressed  against  an  oozing  sur- 
face, the  styptic  eilect  is  usually  prompt  and  salutary. 

Solutions  of  Bubsulphate  of  iron,  alum,  tannin,  and  resin,  etc.,  were 
much  more  frequently  applied  to  bleeding  surfaces  formerly  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  inorganic  styptics  can  be  applied  directly  or  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  various  strengths ;  the  organic  ones  are  usually  liquefied  in  ether,  alcohol, 
or  chloroform  and  then  api)licd.  The  employment  of  these  agents  for  the 
arrest  of  haimorrhage  from  a  wound  is  not  to  be  countenanced  until  all  other 
means  have  proved  futile.  Their  inconsiderate  introduction  into  a  wound 
disguises  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  renders  cleansing  imperfect,  and 
destroys  the  possibility  of  i)ronipt  union.     Collodion,  when  dissolved  in  ether 

and  applied  to  the  already  united  lips  of 
a  wound  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  pen- 
cil, not  only  controls  oozing  but  aids  pri- 
mary union  by  causing  closer  coaptation 
of  the  wound  borders  and  the  exclusion  of 
infecting  agents.  Styptic  collodion  with 
or  without  a  small  amount  of  iodoform  in 
the  solution  is  better,  possibly,  than  the 
plain  collodion  for  the  purpose. 

The  Position,— ^The  elevation  or  flex- 
ion of  a  limb  (Fig.  74)  impedes  its  circu- 
lation, especially  that  of  the  more  distant 
portions  of  the  body,  and  therefore  cor- 
respondingly lessens  the  degree  of  hsemor- 
rhage  of  these  parts.  The  reverse  of  this 
principle  counsels  the  lowering  of  the  head 
if  the  patient  be  prostrated  from  the  loss 
of  blood. 

71ie  Bandages. — The  bandages  can  bo  ilividcd  into  two  distinct  classes, 
the  inelastic  and  elastic.  The  inelastic  variety^  the  ordinary  roller  bandage, 
is  well  adapted  for  the  arrest  of  capillary  and  venous  oozing  when  applied 
firmly  to  the  bleeding  jiart.  Under  these  circumstances  the  interposition 
of  an  abundant  amount  of  gauze  or  absorbent  cotton  equalizes  the  pressure 
of  the  banda^re  and  adds  correspondingly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient 


Fkj.  74. — Forced  flexion  of  the  kiioe 
for  temporary  arrest  of  hjeinor- 
rhuge  iu  the  popliteiil  space. 
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The  rht.%(ir  hofnlat;t\  of  wbieli   Et?niarch  is  the  inventor,  k  composed 
of  elastic  wvhhing  of  the  wiiltli  of  an  onliniir}'   roller,  and  of  gulTioient 


FlQ.  75. — Elastic  bandage. 

Icnijth  to  mcHLtt  the  rcquirementfi  (Fig.  75).  It  is  ap- 
plii'd  firnilv  to  the  limh  in  a  spiral  manner  from  the 
distal  e.\tremity  (Fig.  70)  to  a  good  distance  al>ove  the 
point  of  opt»raition,  and  then  it  is  supplemented  by  a 

Iruliln'T  eord  or  i^trap  passed  firmly  around  the 
limh  at  UiiH  point  held  hy  forceps,  a  ehisp,  or 
hm»k  adaptal  to  that  special  purpose  (Figs. 
77,  78,  and  79).     The  bandage  h  then  re- 
moved by   unwinding  it   from   above  down- 
Lrd.     After  the  Temoval  of  the  bandage  the  limb  will  have  a 
^-  eadaverouii    aspect,    being    entirely 
devoid  of  blood,  and  iVie  nece^ary 


Fig.  70. 

Elastic  bandage 

applied. 


I 


Fio.  77. — Kiciiijip'*  compirtsiori  hand. 


njjeration  can  be  performed  and 
the  wound  dres.sed  without  the 
least  ha?morrhage.  However,  this, 
like  many  other  useful  ones,  has 
objectionable  features.  The  re- 
moval of  the  bandage  and  the  cord 
is  often  followetl  by  a  vigorous  and 
persistent  oozing:  ifs  application 
may  force  info  the  cireuhition  dele- 
terious agents  which  form  the  basis 
of  septic  or  other  disease.  Its  use 
niny  fi'mporarily  jmralyzc  the  part 
to  which  it  was  applied,  and  cause 
transient  disturbance*  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation,  Thi*se  latter  are 
not,  however.  «jufficiently  important 
to  contra-indieate  its  emplovment 
In  amputation  of  an  extremity  for 
gangrene  due  to  diseased  vessels^ 
the  elastic  bandage  should  not  be 
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applied,  since  the  pressure  will  crush  the  stiffened  capillaries  and  otherwise 
impair  the  nutrition  of  the  limb.  Digital  pressure  of  the  vessel  only 
should  be  employed  in  these  cases.     The  tendency  to  severe  oozing  is  an 

objection  which  must  stand 
against  the  use  of  this  agent; 
but  its  power  to  force  improper 
products  from  diseased  or  in- 
jured parts  into  the  general 
circulation  can  be  obviated  by 
omitting  the  application  to  those 
parts — that  is,  by  raising  the 
limb  and  holding  it  till  well  de- 
pleted by  the  force  of  gravity, 
then  applying  the  bandage  to 
the  sound  parts,  below  the  seat 
of  injury  or  disease,  and  pass- 
ing very  lightly  over  or  omit- 
ting altogether  these  parts  on 
the  way  up  to  the  seat  of  opera- 
tion, and  then  using  the  rubber 
band  as  before.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  an- 
-tliat  of  forcing  the  blood  of 
(ho  extremities  into  the  circulation  of  the  trunk  in  cases  of 
extreme  pro.stration  from  liaMUorrhage.  The  control  of  bliHjd- 
in<r  in  operations  cm  the  scalp  can  readily  be  secured  by  a 
ruUber  iul)e  and  forcipressure,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  80.     On 

page    22G,    under 


Fio.  78.- 


-Foulis's  fastening  in 
position. 


other  very  imi)ortant  purpose 


Fia.  79. 
Foulis's  fasten- 
ing iftdth  rub- 
ber cord. 


cirsoid       growth, 
control    was    had 
by  the  writer  years 
ago  l)y  a  rubber  band.     Mar- 
tin's  bandage  (Fig.  81)  is  sim- 
ply a  rubber  roller,  and  is  used 
to  meet  the  same  indications  as 
the  former.    It  can  be,  however, 
more  readily  cleansed  than  the 
webbed  one,  and   in   this  par- 
ticular is  preferable  to  it.   Solid 
rubber  rings  of  a  suitable  size  to  pass  firmly  over 
an  extn^iiiity  liave  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ruljhor  roller.     In  connection  with  the  digits,  and 
even  the  foot,  hand,  and  wrist,  they  act 
quite  well,  but  have  not  as  yet  entered 
into  common  use. 

The  Compresses. — Twokindsof  com- 
I'lG.  SI.— Martin's  bandage.  presses  are  in  common  use:  the  simple 


80. — Rubber  tube  control. 
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and  graduated.  The  simple  compress  consists  of  several  thicknesses  of 
cloth,  or  other  suitable  material,  folded  in  small  dimensions ;  it  is  then 
placed  over  the  vessel,  or  upon  the  part  where  pres- 
sure is  desired,  and 
held  in  position  by 
a  tightly  drawn 
bandage  or  a  broad 
strip  of  adhesive 
plaster.  The  grad- 
uated compress 
may     be     formed 


Fio.  82. -Pyramidal 
compress. 


Fig.  83. — Oblong  compress. 


(Figs.  82,  83,  84) 
and  constant  pressure. 
This  compress  can  be 
made  of  superimposed 
layers  of  cloth  on  anti- 
septic gauze,  or  other 
suitable  material,  and 
of  a  size  and  shape  to 


like  an  inverted  pyramid  or  cone,  or  may  be  oblong 
Its  apex  should  be  firm  and  unyielding,  to  give  an  equal 


MffllllliWiWIII:- 


Fig.  84. — Conical  compress. 


form  a  symmetrical  structure.  It  is  employed  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
deep-seated  vessels  of  soft  parts,  and  to  arrest  haemorrhage  within  a  deep 
wound  or  cavity.  Care  must  be  taken  to  properly  adjust  it,  else  it  may  im- 
pede venous  return,  or  cause  pain  from  pressure  upon  large  nervous  trunks. 

The  Digital  Pressure, 
— Digital  pressure  is  the 
most  available  of  all  the 
compressing  haemostat- 
ics. It  is  constantly  at 
hand,  and  often  intui- 
tively seeks  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sensitive  fin- 
ger and  a  sensible  brain 
to  a  knowledge  of  where 
and  how  to  apply  the 
force,  to  render  this  form 
of  pressure  of  inestimable 
value.  The  vessel  should 
be  pressed  against  some 
firmly  resisting  part  lying 
near  it,  as  against  a  bone. 
If  the  bone  be  deeply 
seated,  tlie  vessel  must  be 
pressed  toward  it  (Fig. 
Fig.  85.— Digital  pressure  on  femoral.  85),  unions  the  limb  can 
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Fid.  80.- 


-Digital  compression  of  the  brachial  against 
the  bone. 


be  grasped  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  fingers  against  the  vessel.  It 
blood  flow  from  an  open  wound,  direct  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the 
bleeding  point  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  hastens  to  compress  the  main 
artery  above  the  point  of  haemorrhage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  great  force 
to  interrupt  the  blood  current;  moreover,  to  do  so  tires  the  arm  and  hand, 
and  causes  the  patient  much  pain ;  use  just  force  enough  to  interrupt  all 

blood  flow.  The  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  is  the 
best  digit  to  apply  at  first ; 
afterward  it  may  be  re- 
lieved in  various  ways  by 
the  alternate  aid  of  the  re- 
maining fingers  (Fig.  86) 
and  thumb  of  the  surgeon 
or  those  of  others  who 
are  present.  If  second- 
ary hemorrhage  be  antici- 
pated, or  have  occurred, 
the  proper  point  for  com- 
pressing the  vessel  in- 
volved must  be  indicated 
by  some  indelible  substiincc,  so  tliat  in  case  of  a  sudden  bleeding  an  attend- 
ant can  apply  promptly  the  necessary  pressure.  With  this  object  in  view, 
the  attendants  must  be  instructed  in 
the  details  of  making  the  pressure, 
and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance 
and  of  instant  and  effective  action. 

The  circulation  of  a  vessel  that  is 
inaccessible  to  proper  digital  com- 
pression, as  the  subclavian,  can  be 
controlled  often  by  the  handle  of  a 
key,  or  by  a  short  crutch,  and  the 
applied  extremity  of  either  should 
be  covered  with  some  soft  material, 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  vessel  and 
the  superimposed  soft  parts. 

The  Instnnnental  Pressure,  — 
Under  this  heading  are  included  the 
various  forms  of  tourniquets  and  such 
other  devices  as  are  not  directly  con- 
nected witli  the  adjustment  of  liga- 
tures to  bleeding  vessels.  The  tourni- 
quet commonly  used  was  devised  by  IVtil,  and  it  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  all 
(Fig.  87).  \i  should  1k»  cautiously  aiq)li(Hl,  with  the  pressure  so  directed  as 
to  crowd  the  ves^^el  against  the  l)one  when  i>ossible  (Figs.  88  and  89).  A 
simple  and  efrcclivo  tourniquet  can  bo  extemporized  by  placing  a  roller 


Fio.  87.— Petit's  tourniquet 
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bandage  over  the  site  of  the  vessel  and  confining  it  in  position  by  a  hand- 
kerchief passed  around  the  limb.  If  the  handkerchief  be  then  tied  and 
twisted  by  a  stick,  the  circulation  will  be  controlled  (Fig.  90). 


Fio.  88. — Tourniquet  applied  to  femoral. 


Fio.  89. — Tourniquet  applied  to  brachial 


Davy^s  Lever ^  an  implement  devised  by  the  surgeon  whose  name  it  bears, 
was  formerly  often  employed  for  the  especial  purpose  of  controlling  haBmor- 
rhage  in  amputations  at  the  hip  joint.  The  instrument  is  turned  from 
ebony,    and    is    from 

eighteen     to     twenty  I  i  / 

inches  in  length. 
The  surface  is  smooth, 
and  its  extremities 
rounded  ;  its  largest 
diameter  is  about  five 
eighths  of  an  inch.  It 
can  be  graduated  so 
that  the  snrgeon  will 
be  able  to  estimate  the 
exact  extent  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  bowel. 
Its  shape  has  been 
variously  modified  to 
meet  the  requirements 
suggested  by  its  more 

extended  use.  It  is  passed  up  the  rectum  in  the  direction  of  that  canal  a 
sufficient  distance  to  make  pressure  on  the  common  iliac  artery  at  the  side 
from  which  the  limb  is  to  be  removed.     The  upper  extremity  of  the  lever  is 


Fig.  90. — Improvised  tourniquet. 
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then  carried  to  the  riglit  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  siilBeicsitiT  to  lie  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  yertebne  and  the  pBou  magniu  miucle. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  lever  is  then  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  requisite 
presanro  to  bear  upon  the  vessel  (Fig.  91). 

This  implement  has  been  employed  with  signal  sncoess.    It  can  be  more 
safely  api)lic(l  at  the  left  than  at  the  right  side  of  the  body,  because  the  left 


Fio.  l»l.-  Onvv'slovor  applicnl. 

iliur  nrtorv  irf  noiiror  to  tho  nvtum  than  is  the  right  The  introduction 
sliouKi  ho  pnvoJnl  by  tii\  injiM'tion  of  swiH't  oil  into  the  rectum,  after  which 
•  tho  lovor  is  oautiiuisly  introduooii  iinvi  hold  in  position  by  a  gentle,  though 
tlrin,  u)nv!iril  olovation  of  tho  froo  oiul,  tliorobv  causing  the  perineal  tissues 
to  aot  a.s  a  fiiK*nin\.  Tho  froo  oxtroniitY  is  thou  pressed  against  the  opposite 
thiirli,  and  oarofully  hold  in  position  diirinsj  tho  oi>oration.  If  unnecessaiy 
forvv  bo  usoii,  tho  v:nt  n\ay  bo  torn  or  porforatod. 

Treniit!<'fi/*urif\<  /h»</.— Trondolonburir's  rod  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  Pavy's  lovor,  but  in  an  oniiivly  ililTortMit   manner  (Pig.  92).    The  soft 
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parte  are  traugfixed  by  this  rod  at  such  a  depth  as  to  include  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  proposed  flap.  A  strong  rubber  cord  is  then  passed  over 
the  extremities  of  the  rod  with  sufficient  force  to  compress  the  vessels  iu  the 
tissues  above  it  The  tiap  can  then  be  maile  and  the 
vessels  ligatured  without  loss  of  blooil,  iiii^r  which  the 
rod  ia  withdrawn  and  the  remaining  flap  made  in  a 
aimilar  manner. 

The  preceding  method  illustrates  the  use  of  trans- 
verse elastic  pressure  as  associated  with  the  transfixion 
of  a  limited  amount  of  the  soft  tissues  by  a  sharp  rod, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  bloodless  operations. 

Somewhat  recently  Dr.  Wyeth  has  brought  foi' 
a  wise  modification  of  this  means,  which  consisti*  <•] 
circular  elastic  compression  of  the  entire  limb  associ- 
ated  with  pin  or  skewer  transfixion  of  the  soft  parts, 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  method  is  superior  in  all 
respects  to  tlxe  last  two  preceding  ones,  and  which  it 
has  superseded*  Since  the  details  of  the  plan  are  di- 
rected to  amputation  at  the  hip,  their  description  will 
appear  under  that  title  (page  543  et  seq.)* 

Thf  Acupressure. — Acupressure  for  the  control  of 
lisemorrhage  was  devised  by  Sir  James  Y.  8inii}son, 
and  is  used  much  less  than  formerly.  It  is  applied  in 
many  ways  ;  the  methods  of  the  application  may,  how- 
ever, be  reduced  practically  to  two  in  number :  one^ 
where  the  pin  is  carried  through  the  soft  parts  uftder 


L^ 


6 


Pill  alwve 
vesseL 


Pro,  04, 

OUhVute  ill  por- 
tion of  piiK 


Pm.  1)5. 
Pin  bonmlh 


Fio.  n 
Trendelenburg's  rod. 


tluiTOfiM?!,  and  the  point  olevnlcd  nnd  ]>nshod  through  ut  an  angle  sufficient 
to  cauK'  it  to  tightly  close  the  hinicn  of  the  artery  by  pressing  the  vessel 
against  thi^  overlying  tissiu^s  (Fig.  H5). 

If  this  means  be  not  clToctive.  additional  pressure^  can  lie  nuide  by  passing 
l>Fneath  each  extremity  an<l  obliquely  above  the  pin  several  turns  of  cotton 
yarn  or  of  the  ordinary  silk  ligature.  The  other  method  is  the  reverse  of  the 
flrjut,  the  pin  renting  njmn  and  pressing  the  vessel  downward  upon  the  deep- 
«*atHl  fi^fiue,  insti'od  of  ujnvurd  ngainst  the  PUpiTficinl  (Figs.  !>3  and  04), 
AcuprcKHure  is  often  employt'd  to  arrest  hainorrlvage  from  small  brauehes  of 
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Fio.  96. — Buck's  nccdlo  conductor, 


the  palm  of  the  hand  and  in  other  similarly  constituted  stmctnres.  The 
distance  from  the  open  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  point  at  which  the  pressure 
is  applied  depends  on  the  size  of  the  vessel — if  large,  within  one  half  inch ; 
if  smaller,  the  distance  is  lessened  proportionately  to  the  size. 

The  introduction  of  the  pin  can  be  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  Buck's  pin 
conductor  (Fig.  DG),  which  when  passed  beneath  the  vessel  and  out  through 

the  integument  at  the  oppo- 
site side  will,  on  withdrawal, 
properly  place  the  pin,  pro- 
vided the  point  of  the  latter 
be  well  inserted  into  the  open 
end  of  the  instrument  A 
surgical  needle^  curved  or 
straight,  according  to  situa- 
tion, can  be  passed  beneath  a 
vessel  and  caused  to  effect  the 
closure  in  a  similar  manner 
as  with  the  pin. 

Circumclusiony  torsoclu- 
sion^  and  retrodusion  are 
variations  in  tlie  method  of  pin  pressure  arising  either  from  twisting  or 
compressing  the  caliber  of  the  vessel.  These  methods  seem  to  possess  but 
one  distinct,  practical  advantage  over  occlusion  by  catgut  ligature — viz.,  they 
can  be  more  safely  practiced  on  vessels 
with  brittle  coats  due  to  atheromatous 
and  other  changes.  The  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  modifications  of  acu- 
pressure can  be  found  in  the  text-books 
and  medical  dictionaries  of  the  day. 
The  pins  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  steel, 
and  iron,  are  of  various  lengths,  have 
metal  or  ghiss  heads  and  differently 
shaped  points.  A  furtlier  description  or 
an  ilhistration  of  tliem  is  not  necessary, 
since  tliey  can  be  readily  and  satisfac- 
torily ordered  from  the  venders  of  sur- 
gical supplies.  Shawl  pins,  ordinary 
pins,  and  needles  can  be  safely  substi- 
tuted if  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  case. 

The  Torsion. — Torsion  consists  in 
thorouglily  isolating  and  drawing  down 
the  end  of  the  vessel,  seizing  it  firmly 
with  a  forceps  about  half  an  inch  above  its  extremity,  and  twisting  the  end 
several  times  witli  another  forceps  till  the  resistance  of  the  vessel  is  over- 
come (Fig.  !)^),care  being  taken  not  to  twist  it  off.  The  blood  is  then 
allowed  to  impinge  upon  the  twisted  portion  before  the  vessel  is  released,  to 


Fig.  97. — Torsion  of  an  artery. 
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test  the  completeness  of  the  occlusion.  The  twisting  produces  a  mutilation 
and  breaking  up  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  which  closes  its  caliber  and  causes 
a  rapid  formation  of  the  internal  clot.  It  is  evident,  if  the  coats  be  diseased 
and  brittle,  that  much  caution  is  necessary  in  twisting  them,  otherwise  a 
good  basis  for  the  occurrence  of  secondary  haemorrhage  will  be  established. 
Torsion  forceps,  which  combine  in  one  instrument  the  holding  and  twisting 
forces,  have  been  recommended,  although  not  commonly  employed  (Fig. 

98).    Torsion    as  

a  substitute  for 
ligaturing  is  not 
considered  with 
much     favor 


Pio.  98. — Hewson's  torsion  forceps. 


Fio.  99.- 


-Liston*8  spriDg-catch  fenestrated  artery 
forceps. 


in 
this  country  ex- 
cept in  individ- 
ual instances.  It  is  commonly  employed,  however,  to  close  the  small  bleed- 
ing points  seen  on  the  surface  of  freshly  cut  wounds,  and  when  thus  em- 
ployed rarely  more  than  a  single  forceps  is  used  for  the  purpose.  Only 
the  end  of  the  vessel  should  be  seized,  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  twisting 
and  devitalization  of  the  contiguous  tissues. 

Th4i  Forceps,  Serre-fines,  and  Tenacula. — Since  these  instruments  are 

closely    associated    in    com- 


mon usefulness,  they  can  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with 
each  other.  The  spring- 
catch  fenestrated  forceps, 
now  rarely  used,  is  the  best. 
There  are  two  patterns  of 
these  —  Listons  (Fig.  91)), 
and  those  devised  by  Hamil- 
ton (Fig.  100). 

The  expansion  of  the 
fenestrated  extremity  carries 
the  ligature  around  the  ves- 
sel, rendering  it  practically 
impossible  to  tie  the  end  of 
the  instrument,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Liston  forceps. 
Liston's  mouse-tooth  forceps  (Fig.  101),  while  it  is  not  suitable  for  the 
common  purpose  of  catching  bleeding  vessels,  is  nevertheless  of  great  service 
in  securing  bleeding  points  on  flat 
surfaces,  especially  when  surrounded 
by  dense  tissues. 

The  serre-fine  forceps  is  of  great 
utility  in  the  control  of  bleeding 
points  during  an  operation.  It  can  be  easily  and  quickly  adjustcMl,  and  by 
its  continued  pressure  on  the  coats  of  the  small  vessels  the  necessity  of  sub- 
sequent ligaturing  may  be  obviated.    It  is  used  to  catch  and  control  bleed- 


Pio.  100.— Hamilton's  (P.  H.)  artery  forceps. 


Lihton's  mouse-tooth  forceps. 
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\np  points  to  which  the  application  of  a  ligature  is  impracticable,  and  is 
often  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vessels  till  all  danger  of  bleeding  has  sub- 
sided. There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  these  instruments — 
the  forceps  serre-fine,  which 
is  the  largest  (Fig.  102),  is 
admirably  adapted  to  con- 
trolling large  vessels,  and  on 
account  of  its  seizing  and  re- 
taining power  can  be  utilized 
in  grasping  and  holding  tis- 
sues for  other  purposes.    The 


Fio.  102.— Forc'Cjw,  serre-fine. 


smaller  si'rre-iines  (  Fi^.  103)  are  used  to  catch   " ' 
and  liold  small  l)K^Mling  points  during  operation. 

MilneV  serre-fine  forcej)s  (a)  is  clost»lv  allicnl 
in  principle  to  the  I^mgenbeck  (b)  and  wire 
(r)  serre-iincs,  and  like  tliem  it  is  useful  for 
compressing  the  divided  ends  of  smaller  ar- 
teries and  the  trunks  in  their  course  through 
the  soft  tissues,  as  the  coronary  arterites  in  the 
ojjeration  for  harelip.  The  compressor  de- 
vised by  (iross  (Fig.  104)  can  be  attached  to 
the  bUvding  point,  the  handle  unscrewed,  and 
the  blades  ])ermitted  to  remain  until  all  dan- 
ger of  bkvding  has  creased. 

The  Tenaculum  (Fig.  105). — The  tenaculum 
is  used  to  pick  up  and  draw  outward  from  the  soft  parts  the  o|>en  mouths 
of  vess(»ls.  If  the  extremity  of  a  small  vessel  Ik>  too  short  to  be  ligatured  by 
the  aid  of  forceps,  it  can  be  transfixed  along  with  a  small  portion  of  the 


c  h 

Fio.  103. 
a.  Milne*8  serre-fine. 
5.  Langenbeck*8  serre-fine. 
c.  Wire  serre-fine. 


Fig.  104. — Gross's  artery  compressor. 


conti;rnons  soft  ])arts  by  the  tenaculum,  and  a  ligature  thrown  around  the 
combined  tissues.     If  a  nick  be  made  on  either  side  of  the  tissues  raised 

by  the  tenaculum,  the 
ligature  can  be  more 
securely  applied  and 
the  vessel  more  firmly 
grasp(Ml. 


Fio.  105.— Tenaculum. 


The  Forriitrrssurr. — The  imploments  iH^irin;:  this  name  are  quite  numer- 
ous and  witlial  exceed in«ily  ftliiicnt.  While  there  are  many  deviations  in 
]>attcrn  of  a  minor  degree,  and  for  which  distinct  advantages  are  claimed. 
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Pig.  106.— -Porcipressure. 


still  those  variations  are  often  too  fanciful  to  be  dignified  by  special  mention. 
The  straight  and  the  curved  (Fig.  10(5)  are  the  patterns  now  in  constant  use, 
the  curved  perhaps  being  the  more  favored  of  the  two,  because  it  has  the 
smaller  bite,  and  obstructs  less  the  field  and  view  of  the  operator.  These 
instruments  are  strong,  convenient,  serviceable,  and  cleanly,  and  therefore 
have  superseded  almost  entirely 
the  use  of  the  older  forceps. 
Those  with  blunt  points  are  bet- 
ter aids  in  the  proper  placing  of 
a  ligature  than  are  those  with 
slender  points,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. The  T-shaped  one  is  some- 
times employed  to  check  oozing 
of  extended  surfaces. 

The  Cautery, — Cautery,  which 
was  once  a  common  means  of 

controlling  haemorrhage,  has  now  but  a  limited  application  for  tliis  purpose. 
There  are  three  varieties  in  common  use — the  acttuil,  the  thermo-,  and  elec- 
tro-cauteries. The  actual  cautery  requires  the  employment  of  cautery  irons 
(Fig.  107),  which  should  be  accompanied  by  the  blowpipe  and  lamp,  al- 
though they  can  be  heated  by  ordinary  measures.  The  blowpipe  is  by  far 
the  best  means,  since  during  the  summer  months,  or  in  unfavorable  situa- 
tions, or  when  great  haste 
is  necessary,  the  domestic 
means  of  heating  them  will 
be  inadequate. 

Thermic  Angiotripsy, 
— Downes  combines  heat 
and  the  angiotribe,  thus 
controlling  haemorrhage  in 
major  operations  in  a  sat- 
isfactory way.* 

ThermO'Cautery. — The 
Paquelin  cautery  consists 
of  an  isolated  hollow  han- 
dle adapted  to  three  mov- 
able platinum  points,  into 
either  of  which  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  benzine 
vapor  is  introduced  by  a 
bulb  connected  by  a  tube 
with  the  bottle  containing  the  fluid  (Fig.  108),  after  the  cautery  is  heated 
in  the  flameof  a  sj)irit  lamp.  The  use  of  this  mechanism  brings  the  platinum 
|M)int  quickly  to  the  re(]uired  temperature,  which  is  maintained  by  squeezing 
the  rubber  bulb.    //  the  benzine  vapor  be  introduced  into  the  platinutn  point 


Pig.  107. — Actual  cautery,  blowpipe,  and  irons. 


♦  American  Med.,  Nov.  28,  1903. 
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Fio,  110, — Hand-larap  for  illumination. 


agent  onabli*s  the  sur^^'mi  tn  porforni  many  trivial  operations  with  but  little 
[lain  to  the  patient  ami  inconvenience  to  hiin.self  (Fig.  100).  Storage  bat- 
teries (Fig.  110)  ami  their  adaptabih'ty  for  speeial  ilhiTriinatin*^  purposes  in 
(kvp  wouncU,  an  J  alno  the  opjior- 
l  unity  to  use  I  ho  various  a?^tioei- 
ate<l  devices  of  the  batteries  for 
operative  purposes*  are  of  great 
importance  (Pig.  HI).  0.  Fig. 
1KJ9,  VoL  11. 

The  Ligature. — The  liga- 
ture is  by  far  the  best  agent 
for  the  control  of  haemor- 
rliage  that  the  surgeon  pos- 
sesses. It  h  easily  portable, 
can  be  readily  applied,  and 
h  fllwavi^  obtainable  in  some 
form.  Ligatures  are  clasni- 
fieil,  according  to  tlieir  na- 
ture, into  the  organic  and 
inartjanic.  The  organic 
com]»rise  the  hemp,  silk, 
and  catgut  varieties,  and  for  convenience  should  not  be  less  than  twelve 
to  rixteen  inches  in  length,  and  longer,  even,  should  circumstanecs  rcquiru, 
A  ligature  sliould  lie  of  sulhcient  strength  to  wilhtitand  the  traction  neces- 
aary  to  meet  the  demand 
for  its  use.  Its  size  should 
depend  Romowhat  upon  the 
force  to  [le  employed  in  the 
tying  and  the  area  of  the 
iteat  of  const  rid  ion.  The 
requj.«ite  force  to  properly 
occlude  a  voftBcl  can  not 
be  practically  estimated  by 
oimee«»  but  h  largely  a 
matter  of  oh*iervation.  The 
traction  should  be  made 
t^teadity  over  the  ends  of 
the  forefingerg  or  thumbs, 
and  without  disturbing  the 
rrhifi»»n  of  the  vt^^inA  to  iL^ 
surrounding  parts  (Fig. 
lU),  The  giving  away  of 
the  inner  coat  of  a  vefisel 
indicatif^  that  the  ligahirc 
ifdrairn  jiulTu'icntlv  tight,  but  this  sensation  is  not  noticeable  except  ru  con- 
neriiofi  vrith  ihe  larger  vessels.  The  firui  apposition  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
inner  c-oat  without  division  is  adequate  for  the  purpose,  but  in    usual 
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Flo,  11 1,— TTeail-ljimp  for  illnminntiftD, 
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practice  the  eompleto  division  of  this  coal  is  made,  unless  the  vessel  Ix;  large 
or  nuicli  disi^ased,  when  the  former  practice  is  regarded  the  safer,  as  it  is  fol- 
lowed less  fre(|iiently  hy  secondary  haemorrhage.  Great  caution  is  to  be 
exercised  to  prevent  other  tissues  than  the  walls  of  the  vessel  from  being 
included  in  the  grasp  of  the  ligature,  but  when  the  vessel  is  diseased,  not 

infrequently  small 
portions  of  contig- 
uous  soft  tissues 
are  taken  in  to  pre- 
vent undue  sever- 
ance of  the  arterial 
walls.  In  such  in- 
stances two  liga- 
tures can  be  ap- 
plied   a   short    dis- 

Fio.ll2.-Tying  a  ligature.  *»^^e    ^P^^*-       ^he 

first  one  is  applied 
near  the  end  of  the  vessel  and  firm  enough  to  close  the  lumen  entirely.  The 
second  above,  tight  enough  to  nearly  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  The  second 
one  protects  the  first  from  undue  impulse,  and  between  the  two  a  clot  is 
quickly  formed.  The  writer  has  practiced 
this  ])lan  in  several  instances  in  greatly 
diseased  arteries,  with  prompt  and  ])er- 
manent  closure  on  each  occasion.  If  a 
nerve  l)e  tied  in,  the  patient  may  be  tor- 
mented hy  ])aiii,  which  may  not  cease  even 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  constrict- 
ing agent. 

Knots. — The  security  of  the  ligature  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of 
knot  employed  in  the  tying.  All  knots  are  insecure  unless  carefully  tied. 
The  surgeon's  or  ike  friciion  knot  is  formed  by  making  two  turns 
of  the  ligature  at  the  first  loo])  instead  of  one  (Fig.  113).  It  will  not 
slij)  if  it  has  been  drawn  tightly;  it  is  wisely  employed  in  tying  a  ves- 
sel beyond  the  sight 
of  the  surgeon,  be- 
cause then  the  first 
half  of  a  reef  knot 
may  slip  without  his 
knowledge,  thereby 
resulting  in  an  im- 
perfect closure  of  the 
vessel.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  however,  that 
when  this  knot  is  sui)pleniented  by  turns,  two  should  be  employed,as  a  single 
turn  tends  to  cause  relaxalioji  of  the  first  two  and  thus  lessens  its  security. 

It  sometimes  hap])ens,  when  a  silk  ligature  is  saturated  with  blood  or 
other  fluid,  that  the  first  half  of  the  knot  can  not  be  drawn  as  tightly  as  it 


Fio.  113. — Surgecars  knot. 


Kkj.  114.— Ueef  knot. 


Fia.  115. — (inmnv  knot. 
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Pig.  116. — First  step  in  tying  reef  knot. 


should,  owing  to  the  binding  of  the  thread;  thus  an  insecure  fastening 
is  made,  even  when  it  is  fortified  by  overlying  turns. 

The  Reef  or  Square  Knot. 
— This  form  of  knot  is  com- 
monly employed  in  tying  a 
vessel.  The  reef  knot  (Fig. 
114)  is  easily  confounded 
with  the  "granny  knot^' 
(Fig.  115),  which  is  insecure. 
The  following  description  of 
the  method  of  tying  the  reef 
knot,  taken  from  Heath,  is 
too  graphic  to  be  substituted 
by  any  other:  "  The  ligature  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  between 
the  thumb  and  finger;  the  end  is  then  thrown  around  the  forceps  closely 
and  caught  with  the  left  hand,  and 
carried  across  the  right  thumb  and 
inserted  between  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
(Fig.  116).  The  left  at  the  same 
moment  seizes  the  other  end,  and 
the  ends  of  the  threads  are  drawn 
out,  as  is  demonstrated  in  Fig. 
117.  There  will  now  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  knot  thus 
formetl  tight  with  the  forefingers 
(Fig.  118),  or,  if  preferred,  with 
the  thumbs.  To  complete  the  knot 
by  making  an- 
other   tie,    the 

same  maneuver  is  to  be  effected,  taking  care  always  to 
begin  with  the  oppot^ite  hand  to  that  wliich  began  before. 
It  ie^  quite  immfitcTiiil  which  hand  begins  the  first  ])art  of 
the  knot,  %o  long  as  the  opposite  one  always  begins  the 
second  part;  in  this  way,  with  a 
little  practice,  tlie  reef  knot  may 
be  unerringly  tied  with  the  great- 
est rapidity.'^     When   the  knot 
is  completed  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
the  ends  of  the  ligatures  lie  par- 
allel with  and  in  contact  with  the 
portion    of   the    ligature   which 
surrounds  the  vessel. 

Great  care   sliould   be  exer- 
cised after  the  proper  tightening 
of  the  first  fold  of  the  knot  not  to  disturl)  it  by  making  the  ends  tense* 
during  the  tying  of  the  second  part,  for  if  the  first  part  be  then  loosened 
8 


Fio.  117.— Second  step. 


Fio.  118.— Third  step. 
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Fia.  119.— Staffordshire  knot. 


and  the  loosening  pass  unnoticed,  the  placing  of  the  second  part  will  make 
the  completed  knot  very  insecure.     Catgut  can  be  tied  with  the  surgCH)n's 

or  the  reef  knot,  but  it  is  less  secure  than  silk. 
Therefore,  when  catgut  is  applied  to  a  large 
vessel  an  additional  tie  should  be  given,  irre- 
spective of  the  kind  of  knot. 

The  Staffordshire  Knot  (Fig.  119).— The 
Staffordshire  knot  is  used  in  tying  pedicles. 
It  is  formed  by  carrying  the  ligature  through 
the  pedicle  and  returning  the  needle  so  as  to 
leave  a  loop  at  the  distal  side.  The  loop  is 
then  slipped  over  the  pedicle  and  the  free 
ends  are  carried  one  above  it,  the  other  below, 
where  they  are  tied  together  with  a  reef  knot. 
This  knot  may  slip. 

The  elaborate  studies  of  Ballance  and  Ed- 
munds of  the  question  of  knots  and  their  tying,  especially  of  the  larger 
vessels,  emphasize  in  no  uncertain  manner  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
their  "  stay  knot.'' 

The  Floss-Silk  Stay-Knot. — This  variety  of  knot  is  made  as  follows: 
(^irry  around  the  vessel  two  ligatures  of  soft  floss  silk,  lying  side  by  side 
and  parallel  with  each  other  (Fig,  120) ;  tie  each  independently  with  equal 
force,  half  of  a  square  knot,  using  sutheient  traction 
to  firmly  eoa])t  the  inner  walls  of  the  vessel  without 
causing  rupture,  but  arresting  entirely  the  flow  of 
blood,  grasp  conjointly  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  at 
either  side  of  the  vessel  and  gently  tighten  the  half 
knots  if  praetieable.  Complete  the  tying  by  uniting 
tlu»  two  ends  at  each  side,  and  using  them  as  one  in 
iinishing  the  knot.  The  innominate  can  l)e  wist^ly 
ligatured  by  this  metho<l  of  tying  (Figs.  207,  208). 
Catgut  and  other  agents  for  ligaturing  arc  employed 
in  a  simihir  way,  using  two  or  more  strands  for  the 
])urp(>se,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  degree 
of  force  of  the  circulation,  and  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  coats.  However,  the  floss-silk  knot 
is  softer  than  tliat  formed  by  the  preceding  firmer 
agents,  anil  therefore  hvs  liable  to  cause  unequal  pressure  of  the  constricted 
vessel  ami  the  greater  danger  of  haMUorrhage  that  attends  their  use. 

The  atr()})hY  of  the  inner  coats  of  vessels  causinl  by  the  compression  of 
tlie  ligatures,  when  not  attended  with  division  of  these  structures,  is  variable, 
being  modilli^l  in  its  extent  by  the  degree  and  the  area  of  the  compressing 
force,  also  by  the  actual  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  tissues  themselves. 

It  will  be  noted  (page  1(»2  ct  sr(/.)  that  in  ligature  of  the  innominate 
this  variety  of  knot  is  especially  indieated,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  at  all 
uncertain  that  in  the  successful  outcomes  of  ligatures  of  this  important 
vessel  the  stav-knot  of  Uallaure  and  Kdmunds  has  contributed  no  unim- 


Fio.  120.— The  floss-silk 
stay-knot.  a.Thecom- 
biaed  fold,  completed 
knot,  b.  The  inde- 
pendent single  folds. 
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portant  factor  to  the  manner  of  the  application,  also  no  insignificant 
amount  of  the  favorable  features  of  spinal  cases  can  be  justly  attributed. 

The  difficulty  of  the  removal  of  deep-seated  ligatures,  especially  when 
connected  with  pedicles,  is  not  a  new  or  trifling  matter.  Dr.  Grad  has  de- 
vised the  following  ingenious  and  excellent  plan  for  the  loosening  and  re- 
moval of  this  class  of  ligatures  (Fig.  121).  As  will  be  noted  in  the  illustra- 
tion, an  independent  traction  loop  is  included  beneath  each  fold  of  the 

ligature  in  the  tying 
of  the  knot,  and  the 
order  of  the  relation 
to  the  surface  of  the 
respective     loops     is 
indicated  numerically 
by  knots  tied  in  them. 
One  end  of  the  liga- 
ture  is   cut   short  to 
permit  more  readily  the  displace- 
ment by  the  traction  loops.     If 
gentle,  alternate  traction  be  made 
on  loop  ISIo.  1  and  on  the  longer 
end   of   the  ligature,  the   third 
fold  of  the  knot  is  quickly  un- 
fastened ;   and    each    preceding 
fold   can   be  untied   by  similar 
traction  directed  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner. 

Silk,  catgut,  kangaroo  ten- 
don, silkworm  -  gut,  horsehair, 
and  silver  wire  constitute  the 
standard  materials  now  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  ligatures  and 
sutures.  The  last  three  are  rare- 
ly used  as  ligatures,  except  to 
meet  fancied  or  emergency  de- 
mands. Silk  and  catgut  are 
the  standard  ligatures,  kangaroo 
tendon  being  rarely  employed 
for  the  purpose. 

*?i7A-. — Silk  is  employed  constantly  in  various  forms  and  sizes  for  liga- 
turing and  suturing.  It  is  fitted  especially  for  integumentary  and  intestinal 
sewing,  and  the  ligature  of  pedicles  and  other  large  masses  of  tissue.  When 
employed  for  intestinal  suturing  the  black  silk  is  advisable,  as  it  can  be 
easily  seen  and  accurately  placed.  Silk  as  a  ligature  lias  the  following  advan- 
tages: It  is  cheap, easily  obtained  and  sterilized,  readily  applied,  and  remains 
firmly  fixed  if  properly  tied.  However,  it  is  comparatively  readily  infected 
both  within  and  without  the  wound,  and  the  use  is  frequently  attended  with 
suppuration  of  the  stitch-hole  variety.    Silk  is  sterilized  by  boiling  in  a  one- 
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Fio.  121.— The  Grad  method  of  ligature  removal. 
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|)cr-rent  aquoous  solution  of  washing  soda  for  ten  minutes,  or  by  steaming 
in  a  sterilizor  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  can  bo  thus  treated  in  skeins  or  while 
wound  loosely  on  glass  s])ools  or  bobbins  (Figs.  122, 123).  After  washing  out 
the  soda  liy  a  few  moments'  immersion  in  pure  boiling  water  the  ligatures 
can  then  be  proj)erly  ])reserved  in  sterilized  glass  tubes  plugged  with  cotton^ 
or  in  wide-moutlied  bottles  (Fig.  124)  containing 
alcohol  or  other  })roper  antiseptic  fluid.  Strong 
solutions  of  carbolic  acid  are  objectionable  for 
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Fkj.  r2:j.— Silk  on  sprwls. 


Fio.  12ti.-Ii()bljiiisfor 
ligatures. 


Fio.  124.— Wide-moathed 
bottle  for  ligatures. 


this  purpose,  since  they  impair  the  integrity  of  the  fiber.    A  strict  surgical 
technique  enjoins  the  use  of  freshly  prepared  silk  on  each  occasion. 

Catgut. — Catgut  is  used  extensively  as  ligatures  and  sutures.  The  best 
catgut  is  that  which  comes  from  Germany  in  the  form  of  violin,  guitar, 
or  banjo  strings.  Only  the  very  best  should  be  used.  In  general  it  will 
be  found  that  only  ^\q  sizes  are  required.  Manufacturers  are  in  the  habit 
of  designating  the  size  of  catgut  by  numbers,  and  those  of  different  makers 
frequently  stand  for  different  thicknesses  of  gut — a  fact  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  prepared  catgut  is  ordered  from  a  dealer.  Catgut 
is  the  rival  of  silk  in  surgical  technique,  and  the  question  which  is  the 
better  is  not  yet  finally  settled,  except  in  individual  minds  and  for  special 
purposes.  C-atgut  is  of  uncertain  strength,  and  therefore  not  at  all  times 
reliable  for  the  ligature  of  pedicles  and  larger  portions  of  tissue.  It  slips 
more  readily  than  silk,  hence  greater  caution  is  needed  in  tying;  it  is  steril- 
ized with  great  difficulty  and  labor,  and  for  these  reasons  may  invite  car©- 
lessncss  and  infection ;  it  is  sometimes  not  easily  obtainable,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on  too  exclusively.  Catgut  is  less  reliable  for  integu- 
mentary sewing  than  silk,  as  it  causes  more  irritation  and  is  less  durable ;  but 
for  the  ligature  of  vessels  and  the  obliteration  of  dead  spaces,  properly  pre- 
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pared  and  carefuHy  applied,  catgut  is  the  most  useful  of  all  agents.  Fow- 
ler, of  Brooklyn,  prepared  catgut  by  boiling  in  alcohol  one  hour.  When 
sealed  in  small  glass  tubes  (Fig.  125)  and  thus  treated,  and  the  tubes 
broken  at  the  time  of  use  of  the  ligatures,  the  strictest  asepsis  is  secured. 

Preparation  of  Catgut  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  and  its  De- 
pendencies.— The  late  Dr.  Charles  Kice,  the  eminent  chemist,  and  the 
pharmacist  of  Bellevue  and  the  Allied  Hospitals,  for  years  prepared  excel- 
lent catgut  as  follows: 

^  Two  kinds  of  catgut  are  generally  used,  the  smooth  and  the  rough. 

"  1.  The  Smooth  Catgut. — This  is  the  best  quality  of  imported  smooth 
banjo  and  violin  strings,  put  up  in  boxes  containing  thirty  strings  each, 
and  of  the  following  sizes : 


DniOMATION. 


Banjo  1  (thinnest) . 

Banjo  2 

Violin  E 

Violin  A 

Violin  D  (heaviest). 


67i  inches. 
67i      " 
67i      " 
44i      " 

44i      " 


Average  break' 

iDg  strain  of  each 

string  (raw). 


5  pounds. 

8 

18  " 
24  " 
32       " 


"  The  first  three  sizes  are  those  mostly  in  use.  Each  string  or  coil  is  tied 
in  two  places  with  silk,  which  should  be  white,  not  colored,  because,  if  colored, 
the  tint  will  be  more  or  less  transferred  to  the  catgut 
when  boiled  with  ether  or  alcohol. 

"2.  The  Rough  Catgut.  — This  is  the  kind  for 
clockmakers'  and  jewelers'  use.  It  is  usually  in  strings 
of  five  metres  in  length,  of  various  thicknesses,  and 
tied  with  itself.  The  smaller  sizes,  Nos.  00,  0,  1,  2, 
and  3,  are  those  most  generally  in  use. 

"  If  smooth  catgut  is  to  be  boiled  in  ether  or  strong 
alcohol,  the  string  of  silk  with  which  it  is  tied  need 
not  be  removed,  for  neither  of  these  liquids  will  alter 
the  regular  circular  form  of  the  coils  or  cause  them  to 
twist.  But  if  this  catgut  is  to  be  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture over  about  200°  F.  in  oil  of  turpentine,  vaseline, 
parafiSn  oil,  albolene,  or  other  similar  liquids,  the  ties 
must  be  removed,  as  they  do  not  expand  equally  with 
the  gut,  and  are  apt  to  strangle  it  or  almost  cut  it  in 
two.  Each  coil  must  be  opened  and  securely  wound 
on  some  kind  of  reel  or  bobbin,  so  as  not  to  twist  or 
snarl.  In  the  absence  of  any  specially  prepared  reels 
the  coils  may  be  wound  on  the  outside  of  a  test  tube,  several  strings  being 
tied  together  if  necessary,  the  two  free  ends  being  secured  with  wire.  The 
test  tube,  properly  weighted  with  shot  or  otherwise,  is  then  immersed  in 
the  hot  liquid  for  the  prescribed  time.  Upon  removal  the  coils  will  retain 
their  spiral  shape. 

"  In  any  case,  when  catgut  is  to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  over  about  200" 


Fig.  125.— Catgut  in 
glass  tubes. 
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F.  in  auy  of  the  above-mentioned  or  similar  liquids,  it  must  first  be  perfectly 
dried,  otherwise  the  heat  of  the  liquid  will  cause  the  moisture  in  the  gut  to 
be  expelled  in  fine  bubbles,  and  this  will  make  it  brittle  and  rotten. 

"In  preparing  catgut  for  surgical  use  the  principal  object  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  to  render  and  keep  it  absolutely  sterile.  This  is  accomplished  either 
by  niacerating  and  preserving  the  gut  in  some  efficient  bactericidal  and 
antiseptic  liquid,  or  by  subjecting  it,  while  immersed  in  a  suitable  liquid,  to 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  or  by  both  methods  combined. 

"  The  Removal  of  Fat. — All  catgut  contains  a  certain  amount  of  fat 
Although  fat  nuiy  be  rendered  sterile  while  in  the  gut,  it  is  nevertheless 
preferable  to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible,  since  it  is  practically  a  foreign 
body,  and  may  retain  germs  which  the  antiseptic  is  unable  to  reach. 

"  The  fat  may  for  the  most  part  be  removed  by  macerating  the  gut  for  a 
number  of  days  in  ether  ('stronger  ether')  or  chloroform.  If  proper  facili- 
ties are  at  hand,  however,  this  may  be  accomplished  within  an  hour  by  boil- 
ing the  gut  with  enough  ether  to  cover  it  completely.  This  is  best  done 
ill  a  wide-mouthed  Erlenmeyer  flask,  to  which  is  fitted  a  well-cooled  upright 
(loiidenser,  wliicli  causes  the  ascending  vapor  of  the  ether  to  be  condensed 
an<i  to  flow  back  into  the  flask,  thus  preventing  loss  of  ether.  The  heating 
hhould  he  done  by  steam,  in  a  place  remote  from  lights  or  fire.  After  an 
liour's  boiling  the  etlier  is  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  and  is  then  poured  off. 
It  KJiould  not  be  used  again  without  being  redistilled. 

*•  SiiKJo  the  gut,  even  though  boiled  in  ether,  still  retains  at  least  as  much 
fat  us  the  amount  of  ether  in  the  interior  of  the  gut  can  hold  in  solution,  it 
irt  berit  to  boil  it  again  in  absolute  alcohol  (completely  covered  thereby)  for 
uwv  liour.  It  is  preferable  always  to  use  absolute  alcohol,  though  the  ordi- 
iiMiy  oIVh'IjiI  alcohol  (ninety-four  per  cent  by  volume)  may  be  used  if  the 
odnT  is  not  Jit  hand.  Should  the  percentage  strength  of  the  official  alcohol 
fall  inulrrially  l>elow  ninety-four,  there  is  danger  of  causing  the  gut  to  soften, 
;4«'latini/r,  snarl,  and  beeoine  rotten. 

*'  Sfirili-ittiim  and  rreserrafion  of  Catgut  by  a  Solutioti  of  Biniodide  of 
Mtrrnnj  in  (Itloriforni.  After  the  catgut  has  been  deprived  of  fat  in  the 
inuniuT  statcMl  it  is  at  onee  transferred  to  '  chloroform  with  biniodide' (a 
sjitunitrd  solution  of  the  latter  in  the  former,  of  the  strength  of  about  1 
to  I,<MM»)  which  eoinpletely  penetrates  it  and  renders  it  sterile.  It  is  kept 
in  this  lifpiid  in  vessels  provided  with  well-fitting  glass  stoppers  until  required 
for  ns<'. 

*'  Stvvili-ation  of  ( \ttijut  hi/  heatintj  it  with  Alcohol, preferaily  tinder  Pres- 
surr.  Some  snr;^iH>ns  preftM*  catgut  that  has  been  sterilized  by  alcohol  and 
heat  alon(\  Sinct»  alcohol,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  boils 
at  ahoni  \]{\"  W,  this  tcMuperature  is  not  always  sufficiently  high  to  destroy 
tlH»  vilalily  of  certain  germs.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  apply  the  heat 
in  •n.'h  a  manner  that  the  vapor  of  the  alcohol  will  be  under  pressure.  For 
mn.'ii  pmpoNes  the  pn\<siire  will  he  high  enough  if  the  vessel  is  surrounded 
\\\\\\  Mieam  or  hoiljnir  water.  If  pt>ssihle,  however,  a  temperature  of  120** 
r  ('MS'  |'\)  Mhonhl  Im^  aimiMl  at,  and  this  nuiy  easily  be  reached  by  exposing 
Mh'  \r;vi,A  lit  inoiMt  sleauj  under  [pressure  in  a  suitable  apparatus. 
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"  When  such  an  apparatus  is  not  available,  the  following  method  will  sufl&ce 
in  most  cases :  Roll  each  string  of  catgut  into  a  coil  of  such  a  diameter  that 
a  number  of  them  will  readily  go  into  a  so-called  one-ounce  glycerin  jelly 
jar.  If  the  gut  is  stiff,  it  is  best  to  tie  each  coil  in  two  places  with  fine  alum- 
inum wire.  Fill  as  many  jars  as  may  be  convenient,  and,  having  inserted  an 
extra  well-fitting  rubber  washer  into  each  lid,  and  having  poured  into  each 
jar  enough  absolute  alcohol  to  fill  it  completely,  screw  on  the  lids  as  tightly 
as  possible,  and  place  the  jars  inside  of  a  museum  jar  (Whitall,  Tatum  & 
Co.'s)  which  had  previously  been  tested  and  found  to  stand  the  intended 
pressure.  Pour  into  the  museum  jar  enough  alcohol  to  cause  the  jelly  jars 
to  stand  in  about  two  inches  of  liquid,  and  then  screw  on  the  lid  of  the 
museum  jar,  having  first  interposed  a  rather  thick  soft-rubber  washer.  Tie 
a  stout  cloth  around  the  jar,  so  that  if  it  should  burst  through  excessive 
pressure  the  fragments  may  do  as  little  damage  as  possible.  Now  expose 
the  jar  in  a  suitable  chamber  or  apparatus — first,  to  a  very  gentle  current  of 
steam,  to  heat  it  gradually,  and  afterward  to  a  stronger  current,  so  as  to  have 
it  constantly  surrounded  by  steam,  and  keep  it  thus  for  about  five  hours. 
If  steam  is  not  available  for  this  purpose,  the  jar  may  be  immersed  (weighted 
down,  if  necessary)  in  water  in  a  capacious  vessel,  the  water  gradually 
brought  to  a  boil,  and  maintained  thus  during  the  required  time.  When 
the  jar  is  removed  from  the  steam  or  boiling  water  it  should  be  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  and  spontaneously. 

^^  If  upon  removal  of  the  museum  jar  it  is  seen  that  there  remains  at  least 
a  part  of  the  alcohol  surrounding  the  jelly  jars,  and  if  each  of  the  latter  still 
contains  the  whole  or  at  least  part  of  the  absolute  alcohol  which  had  been 
poured  in,  this  is  adequate  proof  that  the  tension  of  the  vapor  inside  of 
the  apparatus  during  the  whole  time  has  been  sufficiently  high.  If,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  alcohol  in  the  bottom  of  the  museum  jar,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  larger  portion  or  all  of  the  absolute  alcohol  in  the  jelly  jars 
should  have  disappeared,  this  indicates  that  there  was  a  leak,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  pressure  was  not  high  enough.  The  operation  must  then 
be  repeated  under  stricter  precautions. 

"  Upon  removal  of  the  jelly  jars  from  the  outer  jar  they  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  securely  closed  again,  and  kept  im- 
mersed in  alcohol  in  a  tightly  closed  jar  or  other  vessel  until  required  for 
use.  Only  so  many  coils  should  be  removed  from  a  jar  at  a  time  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  an  operation.  If  any  be  left  over,  they  should  not 
be  put  back  into  the  jar,  but  put  on  one  side  and  resterilized  with  the  next 
batch. 

"  Sterilization  of  Catgut  hy  being  Heated  in  sowe  Fatty  Liquid  at  a 
Temperature  of  about  ISd""  C.  {275°  F.).—lx\  order  to  insure  still  more 
perfectly  the  sterilization  of  catgut,  the  following  method,  based  upon  sug- 
gestions made  by  Dr.  William  E.  Stnddiford,  has  gradually  been  elabo- 
rated at  Bellevue  Hospital : 

"  Catgut  of  the  various  sizes,  having  first  been  boiled  in  etlier  and 
absolute  alcohol,  and  having  then  been  kept  immersed  for  some  time  in 
*  chloroform  with  biniodide,'  is  wound   on  wooden  bobbins.     Each  bobbin 
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contains  from  three  to  five  strings,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  gat,  and 
the  ends  are  securely  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  bobbin.  The  bobbins 
(which  must  previously  have  undergone  the  following  treatment  by  them- 
selves alone)  are  then  put  into  vessels  containing  albolene,  and  heat  is 
applied  to  these  vessels  by  means  of  a  bath  of  petrolatum.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  latter  is  run  up  until  that  of  the  albolene  reaches  275®  F.,  where 
it  is  maintained  by  properly  regulating  the  heat  during  at  least  fifteen 
minutes.  The  temperature  is  then  allowed  slowly  to  fall  until  the  bob- 
bins can  be  transferred  again  to  '  chloroform  with  biniodide.' 

"  Chromicized  Catgut— The  method  used  for  preparing  this  kind  of  cat- 
gut is,  in  all  its  essential  features,  that  recommended  by  Dr.  G^rge  M.  Ede- 
bohls.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Rough  catgut  (see  above),  of  the  proper  size,  chiefly  Nos.  0  and  00,  is 
first  deprived  of  fat  by  being  boiled  with  ether.  It  is  then  wound  upon 
bobbins  of  wood,  as  many  strings  being  tied  together  as  each  bobbin  will 
hold,  the  ends  being  secured  in  notches  made  in  the  bobbins.  The  latter 
are  then  weighted  down  by  sinkers  and  completely  immersed  into  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  a  solution  prepared  after  the  following  formula  : 

Potassium  bichromate 22^  grains. 

Water 15    ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  then  add 

Glycerin 2^^  drachms. 

Carbolic  acid 2^        " 

"  In  this  solution  the  bobbins  are  allowed  to  remain  during  thirty  hours. 
They  are  then  removed  and  the  catgut  at  once  wound  upon  frames  of  wood 
three  feet  long,  with  notches  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  at  each  end,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  gut  is  stretched,  rather  tight,  up  and  down  one  face  of  the 
board  in  parallel  rows.  It  is  now  allowed  to  become  completely  dry  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  45°  C.  (113°  F.),  which  will  require  a  few  days. 

"  When  it  is  completely  dry  the  gut  is  removed  in  pieces  of  the  length 
of  the  board  (three  feet),  and  the  pieces  are  rolled  into  coils  small  enough 
to  go  into  one-ounce  glycerin  jelly  jars,  each  coil  being  secured,  if  necessary, 
by  two  pieces  of  fine  aluminum  wire.  It  is  finally  sterilized  by  means  of 
alcohol  under  pressure,  as  described  above. 

"  If  it  be  found,  for  any  purpose,  too  permanent,  the  time  of  maceration 
in  tlie  bichromate  solution  may  be  shortened  in  proportion. 

"  This  chromicized  catgut  is  now  also  sterilized  by  the  albolene  method 
mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  paragraph." 

The  following  simple  plan  of  sterilization  is  quoted :  "  Put  into  a  jar  a 
pint  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  catgut ;  cover  the  jar  tightly  with  a  lid,  on 
which  may  be  placed  an  ice  bag  to  lias  ten  condensation  of  the  vapor  coming 
from  the  boiling  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  evaporate  and  leave  the  gut  ex- 
posed, or  the  temperature  long  exceed  200°  F.,  the  catgut  is  rendered  useless 
by  the  fallacies  of  the  method  itself." 

Ligatures  wlien  jn-cparod  arr  |)ut  u|»  in  small  wide-mouthed  glass  recep- 
taclos  (Fig.  l'v(J),  and  can  be  utilized  as  desired.  J-.arger  receptacles  for  hos- 
pital and  ollic-e  use  are  convenient  and  elHcient  (Fig.  127).  Hoisted  practices 
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the  following  simple  and  efficient  method  of  sterilizing  and  preserving  liga- 
turei^  and  sutures :  The  material  is  wound  on  email  glass  reels,  and  these  are 
put  into  a  acrew-topped  small  glass  jar  containing  alcohol.  The  cover  of 
the  small  glass  jar  is  loosely  screwed  down  upon  its  rubber  washer,  and  then 
thts  jar  is  put  into  a  still  larger  one,  three  quarters  filled  with  alcohol,  at* 
lacheil  to  the  condenser,  and  after  an  hour's  boiling  the  email  jar  is  removed^ 
the  cjover  tightly  screwed  down,  and  the  Hgaturtts  and  sutures  not  disturbed 

until  needed  for  use.  Then  the  bobbins  can 
be  removed  one  at  a  time  as  needed,  and  the 
material  unwound  by  grasping  the  bobbin 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  so  as  not  to 
touch  the  gut, 


fy^  At 


Fitt.  126.— U  idt  jiiuuthed 
bottle  for  catgut. 


Fio,  127. — Ligature  receptacle  for  office  and 
hospital  use. 


Von  Berffmantis  Method  of  prfipariug  CW^wi  is  the  following :  Steril- 

the  gla^a  disk  in  which  the  catgut  is  to  be  placotl,  by  steam,  for  three 
^quarters  of  an  hour;  wind  the  gut  on  the  glass  bobbins;  cover  with  other 
for  twenty-four  hoars;  pour  off  ether,  and  substitute  the  following  solution ; 

Bichloride  of  mercury , , 10  parts. 

Absolute  alcohol _  .   800     ** 

Distilled  water  *v»00     '^ 

Change  tlie  last  solution  iiuji)  u>v  rwo  aa\s  una  iheu   substitute  for  it 

Ofdloarj  aleohoh     If  glycerin  (20  per  cent)  be  added,  the  gut  is  hardened, 

Konig^B  Method. — Place  the  catgut  in  the  form  of  rings  in  the  dry  hot 

^Air  of  an  oven  or  sand  bath  at  a  temperature  of  ir>8°  F.  for  two  hours;  then 

It  in  cumol  to  a  temperature  of  3'^!)^  F.  for  an  hour,  and  finally  transfer 

and  preserve  in  petroleum  benzine.    Clark  and  Miller  have  modified  Ko- 

Big*s  method  as  follows:   **  1.  The  catgut,  twelve  strands,  is  rolled  in  a 

ligar»^f-eight  form,  so  that  it  can  be  slipped  into  a  large  test  tube.    2. 

f Bring  tho  catgut  up  to  a  temperature  of  176**  F.,  and  hold  it  at  this  point 

for  one  hour.    3.  Place  in  cumol,  which  must  not  be  above  212"*  F,,  raise 

il  to  32t>**  F.,  and  bold  it  at  this  point  for  one  hour     4,  Pour  off  the  cumol, 

.  aod  either  allow  the  heat  of  the  sjmd  hath  to  dry  the  catgut,  or  transfer  it 

lia  ft  hot-air  oven,  at  a  temperature  of  212^  F.,  for  two  hours.    5.  Transfer  the 


^yi 
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rings  with  sterile  forceps  to  the  test  tubes  previously  sterilized,  as  in  a  labora- 
tory. In  drying  or  boiling,  the  catgut  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  should  bo  suspended  on  slender  wire  sup* 
ports  or  placed  upon  cotton  loosely  packed  in  the  bottom  of  the  beaker 
glass.  Cumol,  which  is  of  a  clear  limpid  or  slightly  yellowish  appearance 
when  procured  from  the  chemist,  is  changed  to  a  brownish  color  by  boiling. 
The  catgut  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sand  bath  until  the  excess  of  cumol 
is  driven  off  and  it  appears  entirely  free  from  any  oily  matter.  A  period  of 
one  to  two  hours  is  usually  sufficient  to  dry  it  thoroughly.  From  the  sand 
bath  or  hot-air  oven  it  is  transferred  with  sterile  forceps  to  sterile  test  tubes, 
such  as  are  used  for  culture  media,  in  which  it  is  preserved  from  contami- 
nation until  ready  for  use.  Small  quantities  should  be  placed  in  each  tube, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  opening  them  too  frequently.  In  conclusion,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  cumol  is  not  explosive  it  is  very  inflammable, 
and  great  care  should  be  observed  in  lifting  the  wire  screen  from  the  beaker 
glass  to  prevent  drops  of  the  cumol  from  falling  in  the  flame  or  on  the 
heated  piece  of  metal  on  which  the  sand  bath  rests,  as  it  will  take  fire,  flare 
up,  and  ignite  the  fluid  in  the  beaker  glass.  Such  an  accident  has  occurred 
three  times  in  our  experience." 

Catgut  thus  prepared  is  used  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  of  New  York  and 
in  Johns  Hopkins  of  Baltimore  with  complete  satisfaction. 

Preparation  of  Catgut  at  the  New  York  Hospital — "  The  raw  gut  is 
put  in  benzine  for  twenty-four  hours  to  remove  fat;  it  is  then  wiped  dry, 
wound  on  glass  spools,  and  boiled  in  sterile  alcohol  for  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  time  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  gut.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  the  gut  (still  remaining  in  the  alcohol)  is  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  to  kill  any  spores  which  may  remain,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  is 
kept  in  sterile  alcohol  until  used." 

Dr.  F.  W.  Murray,  of  the  hospital,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  statement  of  the  above  method,  adds :  "  This  gut  has  been  satisfactory. 
Fre(iuont  cultures  show  that  it  is  sterile,  but  it  breaks  easier  than  the  cumol 
preparation  docs." 

The  '^  Jefferson  Meihotiy — The  method  of  preparation  of  catgut  in  the 
Jt^lTtTson  Hospital  is  one  of  long  trial,  extended  use,  and  is  highly  com- 
iucikUhI  by  Keen. 

"  First  steep  the  gut,  as  received  from  the  manufacturer,  in  the  best 
otlior;  allow  light  gut  to  remain  in  it  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours ; 
\\{\\\\  gut  for  forty-eight  hours.  When  it  has  been  steeped  a  sufldcient 
longth  of  time  in  the  ether  transfer  it  directly  into  a  mercuric-chloride  mix- 
ture, consisting  (proportionally)  of  forty  grains  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
two  liundrod  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in  twelve  ounces  of  ninety-five- per-cent 
alcohol.  Very  fine  gut  should  not  remain  in  the  mercuric  mixture  longer 
than  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  the  next  size  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  sizes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  respectively. 
Before  transferring  the  gut  from  the  ether  into  the  mercuric-chloride  mix- 
ture, jars  for  keeping  it  ready  for  use  should  be  at  hand,  thoroughly  scalded, 
and  then  bathed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (1  to  1,000). 
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When  the  jars  are  ready  they  should  be  nearly  filled  with  alcohol  (ninety- 
five  per  cent  strength),  containing  palladium  bichloride  in  the  proportion 
of  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  (two  drops  of  a  solution  which  contains  fifteen 
grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce)  to  the  pint  of  alcohol  (more  of  the  true 
bichloride  of  palladium  will  not  stay  in  solution  in  alcohol,  and  when  a  pre- 
cipitate occurs  through  excess  of  the  palladium  the  whole  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom and  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol).  As  the  gut  is  lifted  from  the  bichloride 
mixture  it  should  be  dropped  into  the  prepared  alcohol,  and  is  then  ready 
for  use,  and  will  keep,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  for  any  length  of  time.'* 

At  the  present  time  the  preparation  of  catgut  and  other  surgical  sup- 
plies of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  character  are  provided  by  manufacturers  who 
devote  skill  and  energy  to  the  perfection  of  this  class  of  products.  Cat- 
gut, especially  the  chromicized,  is  prepared  to  endure  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time — five,  ten,  and  twenty  days — as  circumstances  seem  to  re- 
quire. However,  many  surgeons  do  now  and  will  continue  to  place  greater 
confidence  in  products  of  their  own  making  than  in  those  which  are  the 
outcome  of  enterprise  and  thrift. 

Ligatures  composed  of  aortic  tissue,  whalebone  tissue,  etc.,  have  been 
mentioned  for  use  in  special  purposes,  but  their  fancied  virtues  have  prop- 
erly given  to  them  only  an  ephemeral  existence. 

The  Assistants. — The  number  of  efficient  assistants  and  the  relation 
of  things  necessary  to  conduct  an  operation  with  ease  is  modified  by  its 
character. 

To  one  must  be  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic,  watch- 
ing the  pulse,  respiration,  and  circulation  of  the  patient.  By  combining 
these  duties  the  anaesthetist  becomes  the  immediate  observer  of  the  effects  of 
the  drug,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  into  execution  the  various  ex- 
pedients that  are  recommended  for  the  ordinary  complications  attending 
anaesthesia.  If  the  temporal  and  radial  pulsations  be  compared  before  the 
administration,  the  assistant  will  be  able  to  judge  thereafter  of  the  latter 
from  the  character  of  the  former.  This  assistant  not  only  gives  the  anaes- 
thetic, but,  when  necessary,  pushes  forward  the  lower  jaw  to  prevent  swal- 
lowing the  tongue  (Fig.  8),  and,  with  the  finger  on  the  temporal  artery  and 
eye  on  the  respiratory  movement,  he  judges  of  the  necessities  of  the  case 
without  any  interruption.  His  undivided  attention  is  demanded  for  this 
duty. 

To  a  second  should  be  assigned  the  care  of  the  instruments ;  he  hands 
them  to  the  surgeon  when  asked  for,  and  returns  them  to  a  place  of  aseptic 
safety  after  being  used. 

To  a  third  may  be  intrusted  the  care  of  the  sponges  and  wipers;  he 
must  see  to  it  that  a  suitable  number  of  each  is  prepared  and  placed  at  the 
convenience  of  the  operator. 

To  a  fourth  the  care  of  the  ligatures  may  be  given,  together  with  the 
sponging  or  wiping  of  the  wound,  ligaturing  vessels,  and  otherwise  assist- 
ing, as  best  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  the  desire  of  the  operator. 

In  operations  of  invasion  of  deep  cavities,  more  especially  the  abdom- 
inal, an  exact  and  verified  count  of  the  agents — gauze-pads,  sponges,  forci- 
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pressure,  etc.,  etc. — to  be  employed  in  the  operation  should  be  made  and  re- 
corded. To  a  responsible  party,  not  otherwise  engrossed,  should  be  given 
in  charge  the  accounting  for  the  agents  thus  employed,  avoiding  thereby 
the  retention  within  the  cavity  of  a  missing  agent.  The  operator  should 
not  assume  this  task,  for  in  the  multiplicity  of  detail  and  complications 
that  are  so  often  present  in  these  cases  he  is  unfitted  for  the  responsibility. 

The  security  of  the  bleeding  points  and  the  necessary  sponging  are  often 
done  by  the  operating  surgeon;  however,  these  are  matters  which  will  be- 
come self-regulating  as  the  operation  progresses.  While  a  greater  number 
than  four  assistants  can  be  easily  utilized  in  many  operations,  still  it  is  wise 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  any  unnecessary  display  or  expenditure  on  these 
occasions  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  If  the  surgeon  is  not  able  to  avail 
himself  of  a  suitable  number  of  assistants,  he  must  then  draw  upon  his  own 
resources.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  sponges,  wipers,  and  in- 
struments where  they  can  be  conveniently  reached ;  then  the  surgeon  can 
sponge,  secure,  and  tie  the  vessels.  If  the  circumstances  demand  it,  he  can 
at  the  same  time  regulate  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic,  by  observa- 
tion of  the  proj)er  reflexes  and  sounds  of  the  patient,  the  color  of  the  blood, 
res})iratory  movements,  etc.  The  utilization  of  the  services  of  an  educated 
nurse  will  relieve  the  stress  in  such  instances. 

The  Patient  should  be  prepared  for  the  operation.  The  physical,  legal, 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  preparation  have  been  heretofore  considered  under 
various  headings,  consequently  little  remains  to  be  said  other  than  to  prop- 
erly cleanse  the  part  to  be  operated  upon. 

The  Antiseptic  Method. — In  tlie  antiseptic  method  everything  employed 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  for  operation,  the  operative  procedure, 
and  the  dressing  of  the  wound  is  sterilized  by  germicidal  substances  (page 
GO  rt  scfj.). 

The  Aseptic  Method. — In  the  aseptic  method  no  antiseptic  substances 
are  em|)loyed  during  the  operation  or  the  dressing  of  the  wound,  except  to 
such  factors  of  the  procedure  as  can  not  Ix*  properly  sterilized  by  heat. 

Therefore  tlie  field  of  oj)eration,  tlie  hands  of  the  operator  and  of  the 
assistants,  and  the  catgut,  and  perhaps  the  drainage  agent,  are  antiseptic- 
ally  prej)ared  in  both  methods.  In  the  asei)tic  method,  sterilized  water, 
sterilized  saline  solutions,  sterilized  wipers  and  dressings,  prepared  by  dry 
or  moist  boat,  are  exclusively  used. 

The  advantages  of  the  aseptic  method  are  substantial:  It  is  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  the  body;  the  wounds  heal  quicker;  the  skin  is  not  irritated, 
and  toxic  dangers  are  absent.  Inasmuch  as  aseptic  and  antiseptic  technique 
have  each  a  common  object  in  view — the  establishment  of  an  aseptic  wound 
— and  since  both  include  a  series  of  means  of  attainment  of  this  object 
which  will  be  applied  practically  as  fitted  to  the  operative  measures  that 
follow,  no  extended  individual  consideration  will  be  given  to  either  under 
its  proper  name. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  the  field  of  operation  depends  entirely  on 
its  location  and  condition.  If  the  field  have  an  epidermal  area,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  soaped  and  moderately  scrubbed  with  a  stiff  aseptic  brush  and 
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shaved  closely  the  day  before  the  operation.  A  thin  layer  of  green  soap 
may  then  be  applied  over  the  area  and  confined  in  place  until  morning. 
After  the  removal  of  the  soap  the  part  is  rubbed  with  a  cloth  or  scrubbed 
again  with  a  soft  brush,  all  loosened  cuticle  removed,  and  the  area  rinsed 
with  boiled  water  and  covered  with  aseptic  cloths  saturated  with  a  five-per- 
cent solution  of  carbolic  acid,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  patient 
is  on  the  operating  table  and  well  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic. 
The  cloths  are  then  removed,  and  the  surface  is  again  rubbed  with  the 
cleansed  hand  or  glove  with  suitable  soap,  rinsed  with  hot  boiled  water, 
followed  with  a  free  flushing  of  the  surface  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  an 
ethereal  solution  of  iodoform. 

If  the  cuticle  of  the  patient  be  sensitive,  castile,  and  even  milder  soap 
than  this,  can  be  applied. 

Mucous  surfaces  can  not  be  treated  thus,  for  obvious  reasons.  How- 
ever, they  can  be  scrubbed  with  a  soft  aseptic  brush  and  soap,  rinsed  with 
antiseptic  solutions,  wiped  dry,  and  covered  with  dry  antiseptic  gauze  some 
time  before  an  operative  procedure,  and  finally  cleansed  again  at  the  time 
of  operation.  These  directions  apply,  of  course,  to  the  easily  accessible  mu- 
cous-lined cavities,  like  the  mouth,  rectum,  and  vagina.  The  deep,  narrow 
ones,  as  the  urethra  and  those  of  the  nose,  can  be  thoroughly  flushed  with 
antiseptic  fluids,  which  is  all  that  can  be  practically  done.  The  use  of 
bichloride  solutions  should  be  avoided  in  those  situations. 

//  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  be  already  septic,  then,  indeed,  great 
care  and  patience  will  be  essential  to  prepare  it  so  as  to  avoid  further  in- 
fection, and  for  the  procurement  of  prompt  non-suppurative  repair.  Only 
patient  and  untiring  scrutiny  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  remove  all  foreign 
matter,  septic  agents,  and  devitalized  tissue  from  the  wound,  and  to  cleanse 
it  so  thoroughly  thereafter  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  remaining  in- 
fection. 

The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  especially  indicated  for  use  in  septic  cases. 
As  every  recess  of  the  wound  must  be  cleansed,  this  fluid  plays  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  part  by  reason  of  the  effervescent  properties  which 
dislodge  and  bring  to  the  surface  objectionable  matters. 

After  thorough  efforts  at  cleansing,  this  class  of  wounds  should  be  well 
drained  when  of  sufficient  depth  to  require  it,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pack  them  lightly  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  latter  agent  not  only  asep- 
ticizes the  wound  still  further,  but  also  absorbs  the  incidental  fluids  as  well. 

The  preparations  for  operation  relating  to  the  patient,  operating  talkie, 
surgeon,  etc.,  etc.,  are  stated  briefly  on  page  113. 

General  Remarks, — A  thorough  warm  bath  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
patient  should  precede  an  operation  when  practicable.  The  rapid  growth  of 
hair  in  many  instances  and  situations  requires  that  the  surface  be  shaven 
just  before  rather  than  the  day  preceding  operation,  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  degree  of  cleanliness.  Too  harsh  scrubbing  of  the  skin  serves 
rather  to  dislodge  and  free  the  germs  of  that  tissue  than  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  field  of  infectivity.  The  first  scrubbing  sliould  be  from  three  to 
five  minutes'  duration,  the  second  and  third  somewhat  less. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  OPERATION-WOUNDS. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  materials  and  agents  for  the  proper  treat- 
merit  of  operation-icomids^  together  with  a  knowledge  of  their  use. 

As  soon  as  the  operation  is  completed  the  wound  should  be  wiped  dry 
with  a  soft  aseptic  sponge  or  wiper,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  tissue 
shreds  and  blood  clots.  If  oozing  of  blood  be  present,  brief  firm  pressure 
with  a  dry  wiper  may  check  the  flow;  if  not  thus  arrested,  the  wound  can 
then  be  douched  with  hot  sterilized  water,  and  pressure  again  applied.  Appli- 
cation to  the  surface  of  the  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (page  48)  may 
suffice  for  the  purpose.  If,  despite  these  measures,  oozing  continues,  a  sponge 
or  wiper  saturated  with  hot  water  should  be  pushed  firmly  into  the  wound 
and  allowed  to  remain  while  the  integumentary  sutures  are  being  laid.  How- 
ever, before  tightening  the  sutures  the  agent  should  be  carefully  removed 
and  further  bleeding  watched  for.  If  the  flow  do  not  yield  to  these  simple 
measures,  and  time  be  an  important  element  in  the  case,  then  a  fine  catgut 

ligature  should  be  passed  through  the  tissue 
around  the  bleeding  area,  the  same  as  for  clo- 
sure of  a  vessel  e7i  masse  (Fig.  128),  and  tight- 
ened sufficiently  to  arrest  the  flow ;  or  dry  gauze 
may  be  introduced  in  narrow  strips  and  per- 
mitted to  hang  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cut 
until  the  superimposed  sutures  are  tied,  when 
the  gauze  is  carefully  withdrawn,  and  the  deep 
wound  surfaces  pressed  firmly  together  by  proper 
bandaging,  or  by  deep  sutures  carried  so  as  to 
control  the  bleeding  surface.  The  ability  to 
Pig.  12b. —Closure  C7i  masse.  properly  arrest  the  loss  of  blood  by  simple  meas- 
ures is  largely  a  matter  of  experience,  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  a  wound  be  finally  closed  until  haemorrhage  is  ar- 
rested. Instead  of  closing  the  wound,  it  should  be  packed  with  gauze,  and 
the  sutures  placed ;  the  wound  is  finally  closed  after  arrest  of  haemorrhage 
and  removal  of  tlie  gauze. 

The  proper  securing  of  the  divided  tissues  and  the  dressing  of  the  wound 
contemplate  three  important  considerations :  1,  A  retentive  coaptation  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  wound ;  2,  Perfect  drainage,  or  the  absence  of  its  ne- 
cessity ;  3,  The  application  of  a  suitable  protective  dressing. 

The  retentive  coaptation  of  the   surfaces  of  a  wound  is  necessary  for 
prompt  healing,  and  both  the  superficial  and  deep  structures  are  of  impor- 
9G 
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or 


in  this  respect.  Ot  tlie  two,  it  is  more  iraportiiiit  for  the  safety 
and  prompt  recovery  of  the  patient  that  the  deep  tissues  be  properly  ap- 
posed, since  if  this  be  nob  done  a  cavity  remains  in  which  blood 
or  pus  may  collect.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that  the  sujtei- 
ficial  tissues  unite  promptly  and  well,  while  the  deep  ones  fail, 
and  from  lack  of  coaptation  of  the  surfaces  form  '*  dead  spaces," 
which  often  imperil  and  even  destroy  the  prospects  of  prompt 
recovery  by  harboring  unwelcome  products  which  cause  abscess 
or  sinous  formations,  and  thus  lead  to  a  tedious  and  protracted  re- 
covery. If  union  by  first  intention  be  a  desideratum^  the  wound 
surfaces  must  be  kept  in  perfect  coaptation.  For  this  purpose 
numerous  means  are  employed,  such  as  sutures,  bandages,  com- 
presses^  adhesive  strips,  etc-,  supplemented  by  the  salutary  influ- 
ences of  rest  and  the  proper  placing  of  the  wounded  part. 

The  Sutures  are  chissilied  with  reference  to  their  nature, 
situation,  and  form. 

Sutures  are  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  The  organic 
are  most  often  employed.  C'atgut,  silk  (page  71  ei  seg*  and  Intes- 
tine, Vol  II),  kangaroo  tendtiu,  silkvvorra-gut,  and  liorse-hair  be- 
long to  this  class,  and  when  rendered  aseptic  ihey  are  in  common 
use  in  connection  with  various  surgical  procedures. 

T/if  athjut  ituiure  is  readily  absorbable,  and  often  this  pe- 
culiarly uusuits  it  for  use  iu  cases  where  delay  in  this  respect 
jg  requisite.  However,  the  greater  durability  of  chroniicized  gut 
will  meet  unusual  requirements  by  exercising  a  restraining  influ- 
ence for  ten  or  more  days,  according  to  the  metfiod  of  prepara- 
tion, while  scarcely  more  than  five  to  ten  days  can  be  expected 
of  the  simpler  varieties  of  gut.  Practically  speaking,  silk  and 
titkworra-gut  are  non-absorhable,  since  the  former  disappears 
long  »ifler  the  term  of  usefultiess  has  expired,  and  the  period  of 
durability  of  the  latter  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Kangaroo  Tendon* — Kangaroo  tendon  is  a  more  recent  prod- 
uct than  catgut,  and  is  not  much  employed  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  great  durability  is  required,  as  tlie  union  of  bone  in 
fracture  of  the  patella,  Bassini's  method  for  radical  cure  of 
hernia,  etc.  It  and  silkworm-gut  can  be  sterilized  in  a  manner 
aioiilar  to  that  of  catgut  They  are  offered  for  sale  iu  long  glass 
tubes  hermetically  sealed  (Fig.  VZd),  There  is  much  that  is 
comparatively  worthless  in  the  market. 

Silkworm-gut* — Silkworm-gut  is  rapidly  superseding  silk  for 
the  sewing  of  cutaneous  wounds.  The  small  size,  smooth  sur- 
face, impervious  structure,  durability,  firm  grip,  ease  of  steriliza- 
tion, and  the  comparatively  little  danger  of  infection,  render 
this  material  an  admirable  agent  in  connection  with  superficial 
woDod  treatment.  When  employed  in  any  situation,  the  extremities  should 
be  cut  off  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  knot,  else  they  will 
•cratch  the  contiguous  tissues  and  surfaces,  and  cling  flrndy  to  the  apposed 
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dressings.  The  cutting  tendency  of  this  material  forbids  that  traction  be 
exercised  to  any  degree  in  closing  wounds,  as  it  quickly  cuts  through  the 
soft  parts  when  thus  employed.  It  should  not  be  used  subcu- 
taneously.  It  can  be  sterilized  by  boiling  and  then  kept  in  glass 
tubes  (Fig.  I'^D)  in  alcohol,  and  is  made  sufficiently  aseptic  if 
immersed  with  the  instruments  employed  in  an  operation. 

Horsehair. — Horsehair  is  an  old  and  reliable  agent  for  the 
closure  of  superficial  integumentary  wounds  of  a  simple  nature. 
It  should  be  selected  with  care  from  the  back  and  upper  part  of 
the  tail,  to  avoid  the  contamination  from  discharges,  carefully 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  boiled  for  an  hour  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  stored  in  glass 
bottles  filled  with  pure  alcohol.    Mayo  favors  this  agent. 

Celluloid  Thread*  is  strong,  flexible,  ties  with  a  firm  knot, 
and  can  be  sterilized  without  impairment.  Its  unyielding  hard- 
ness in  tlie  tissues  is  an  objectionable  feature. 

lite  Inorganic  or  Metallic  Sutures. — The  metallic  sutures 
in  common  use  are  of  silver  and  iron  wire. 

Silver  Wire. — Silver  wire  is  the  better.  It  varies  in  size  and 
strength,  and  can  therefore  be  employed  under  divers  circum- 
stances. It  is  unirritating  and  strong,  and  consequently  is  used 
to  unite  large  and  gaping  wounds  in  which  much  traction  is 
rccjuired ;  suturing  of  the  patella,  and  in  all  operations  in  which 
ap|)roximation  by  means  of  deep  through-and-through  suturing 
is  re(iuired.  Si  her  wire  can  be  easily  sterilized  with  the  instru- 
ments by  boiling  in  the  soda  solution,  and  kept  for  use  in  a 
special  tube  (Fig.  130). 

Sutures  may  be  classed  into  the  deep  and  superficial  varieties. 

Deep  sutures  are  those  that  are  carried  deeply  through  the  tis- 
sues from  the  external  surface  of  the  part,  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing the  dead  sj)a{es  within,  or  to  properly  support  and  retain  in 
position  fla]is  of  large  size  and  those  that  exercise  undue  traction. 

The  Uniting  of  Divided  Tissues.— The  accomplishment  of  the 
union  of  tissues  requirc^s  that  sutures  ho  properly  placed.  Needles 
of  various  sliapes,  sizes,  and  penetrating  powers  are  employed  for 
tliis  purpose.  Some  needles  are  straight,  others  are  curved  (Fig. 
I'M  ;  some  have  round-])ointed  extremities,  like  the  housewife's 
needle ;  others  have  cutting  edges  at  the  extremity;  others  again 
an?  formed  for  special  purposes  and  the  sewing  of  special  tissues. 
SpecTal  tube  ^^f'dles  with  sharp  points  and  round  extremities  separate  the 
for  assorted  tissues  as  they  pass,  make  a  small  opening,  and  thus  provide  a 
sifver"w/re  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ligature  and  cause  a  minimum  degree  of 
haemorrliage.  Tliose  needles  are  used  with  comparative  difficulty. 
Needles  with  cutting  extremities  parallel  with  the  wound  sever  the  tissues 
and  form  large  gaping  punctures  (Fig.  132,  c,  d)  which  are  less  secure  and 
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more  liable  to  bleed  than  those  made  by  needles  with  round  points  and  then 
passed  at  right  angles  with  the  sides  (Fig.  132,  a,  6).  Those  with  sharp 
points  and  round  extremities  are  adapted  to  the  sewing  of  serous  surfaces. 


V 


straight.  Half  cuire.  Full  curre. 

Fio.  131. — Hagadom*s  needles,  medium  sizes. 


Straight       Half  curve.  Full  cunre. 

Common  surgical  needles,  medium  sizes. 


^ 


I 
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the  others  to  integumentary.  Curved  needles  are  used  in  cavities  and  de- 
pressed tissues;  straight,  on  plain  surfaces. 

Needle  Forceps  or  Holders. — ^While  in  many  instances  a  needle  can  be 
readily  introduced  without  the  aid  of  a  holder,  still  the  accuracy  and 
steadiness  of  the  passage,  and  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  fingers  of 
the  surgeon,  demand  the  use  of  the  holder  on  most  occasions.  Various  use- 
ful needle-holders  are  now  in  the  market,  among  which  Figs.  133  and  134 
are  employed  for  light  sewing.  For 
heavy  work.  Figs.  135  and  136  illustrate 
the  forceps,  both  of  which  are  convenient 
and  durable. 

The  closure  of  a  wound  relates  to  its 
deep  and  superficial  pari;s.  If  the  deep 
portion  be  not  closed  first,  the  fact  that 
such  closure  can  be  readily  done  by  pres- 
sure or  other  suitable  means  should  be 

demonstrated  before  the  superficial  parts  pio.  182. Needle  wounds. 

are  united.     Whenever  the  outlines  of 

the  superficial  wound  will  permit,  they  should  be  made  tense  before  sewing, 
by  traction  made  in  the  long  axis  by  means  of  the  fingers  of  an  assistant, 
or  hooks  selected  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  137).  This  maneuver  contributes 
much  to  the  rapidity  and  symmetry  of  placing  the  sutures. 

The  sutures  should  be  introduced  as  near  the  free  edge  of  the  wound 
as  is  compatible  with  the  security  of  union.  The  depth  of  the  passing,  the 
distance  between  the  sutures,  and  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  depth,  degree  of  tension  of  the  wound,  its  location,  and  the 
nature  of  the  material  employed  for  suturing.  From  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  a  line  from  the  border  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  distance  at  which  sutures 
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may  be  properly  introduced  in  most  wounds.    If  too  near,  they  quickly  cut 
tlirough;  if  too  far  away,  the  borders  overlap  or  turn  in,  and  thus  cause 
imperfect,    delayed,    and    distorted    union.      Sutures 
must  not  be  drawn  too  tight  (Fig.  138),  for  the  tissues 
thus  grasped  will  ])e  strangulated,  and  the  l)orders  of 


Vm.  1:33.— Hartley-      Fio.  134.— Sand's 
Markoe  ncodle-holder.       needle-holder. 


Fio.  135.— Lnor's     Fio.  136.— Halsted-Lem 
needle-holder.  needle-holder. 


the  wound  will  draw  apart,  causing  delayed  union  and  disfigurement.     If 
the  integument  within  tlie  grasp  of  a  suture  remain  white  after  the  suture 
is  tightened,  the  suture  must  be  loosened  be- 
fore the  final  dressing  is  completed,  or  other- 
wise the  pallid  tissue  will  slough,  and  obvious 
results  will  follow. 

The  length  of  time  that  sutures  should  re- 


How  to  do  it 


How  not  to  do  it. 


Fi(».  137. — Tension  while  sewing. 


Fig.  138. 
Tension  of  sutures. 


main  in  silu  is  governed  by  tlie  liability  to  ulceration  and  disfigurement  that 
they  may  cause,  the  gaping  of  the  wound,  and  the  nature  of  the  suture 
material.     In  exposed  parts  of  the  body  sutures  should  be  removed  before 
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marked  irritation  is  observed,  to  avoid  disfigurement.  In  such  eases  addi- 
tional means  of  support  can  be  employed,  such  as  adhesive  strips,  renewed 
suturing,  collodion,  etc.  The  adhesive  strips  should  be  made  as  nearly 
antiseptic  as  practicable  by  immersing  them  in  a  hot  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (1  to  500)  just  before  they  are  applied. 

The  Management  of  Dead  Spaces. — Dead  spaces  are  vacant  cavities  ex- 
isting between  wounded  tissues,  the  result  of  removal  of  connected  portions, 
or  of  the  separation  of  these  tissues.  Dead  spaces  may  be  occluded  by  the 
approximation  of  their  boundaries  through  the  agency  of  the  buried  or  the 
deep  through-and-through  sutures,  firm  bandaging,  or  the  organization  of  the 
blood  clots  that  may  form  in  them.  The  objections  to  the  buried  (page  104), 
and  the  advantages  of  the  through-and-through  sutures  are  quite  evident. 
The  repair  of  these  spaces  by  aid  of  blood  clot  can  be  accomplished  only  in 
the  presence  of  complete  asepsis.  The  infection  of  a  clot  thus  retained  in 
the  tissues  will  be  quickly  followed  by  abscess  formation,  and  perhaps  by 
general  constitutional  infection,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certain  defeat  of  local 
repair.  This  plan  of  action  is  best  adapted  to  the  restoration  of  gaping 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  or  a  loss  of  substance  of  the  hard.  The  technique 
of  the  method  in  the  latter  instance  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
operative  procedures  calling  especially  for  its  employment  (page  450). 

Secondary  suturing  is  directed  to  the  unirritated  areas  contiguous  to  a 
wound,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  or  removing  the  strain  on  the  primary 
sutures,  and  retaining  the  parts  in  proper  position  until  final  healing  takes 
place,  also  to  the  closure  of  wounds  with  granulating  surfaces.  The  special 
cautions  regarding  suturing,  and  the  proper  use  of  special  forms  of  suture, 
will  ])e  considered  later  on  under  the  headings  requiring  their  use. 

The  Different  Forms  of  Sutures. — The  interrupted,  continuous,  quilled, 
twisted  or  harelip,  button,  relaxation  and  coaptation,  and  three-cornered 
wound  sutures,  are  the  forms  employed  for  the  common  purposes  of  sutur- 
ing. Buried  and  subcuticular  are  modifications  of  the  use  of  these.  Other 
forms  will  be  described  with  the  operations  calling  for  them. 

The  interrupted  suture  has  a  greater  general  application  than  has  any 
other  form  (Fig.  139).     This  suture  is  made  by  passing  a  needle  armed 
with  proper  material  through  the  integument  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  at 
a  distance  of  a  line  or  more  from  them,  depending 
on  the  size  and  depth  of  the  wound  and  the  re- 
tractile force  of  its  tissues.    The  suture  is  then  tied  I^hj.  139. 
by  a  reef  knot  drawn  with  only  sufficient  force  to        ^'"'P^suture.'*"^^'''^ 
appose  the  borders  of  the  wound  without  puckering 

the  skin.  The  knots  can  be  placed  at  alternate  sides  of  the  wound  or  at 
one  side  only.  The  former  is  the  better  plan,  since  if  the  dressings  cling 
to  the  knotted  extremities  of  the  sutures  their  incautious  removal  is  less 
liable  to  disturb  the  line  of  union.  If  tension  be  present,  alternating  deeper 
sutures  may  be  introduced.  Superficial  sutures  to  appose  the  borders  can 
1h»  introduced  between  deeper  ones  (Fig.  140).  If  silkworm-gut  be  em- 
ployed, it  should  be  tied,  if  practicable,  only  with  the  friction  knot,  for 
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when  thus  united  the  ends  of  the  suture  lie  close  to  the  surface  if  cut  short. 

In  the  removal  of  interrupted  sutures,  especially  of  wire,  the  suture  should 

he  so  divided  and  grasped 
as  to  secure  unobstructed 
withdrawal  (Fig.  141). 


Fig  140. — Alternating  deep  and 
superficial  sutures. 


Pio.  141. 
Removal  of 
interrupted 

suture. 


Pig.  142. 
Continuous  suture. 


Pio.  143. — Tying  continuous  suture. 


Silver  wire  is  introduced  the  same  as  silk  or  by  a  needle  armed  with  a 
loop  of  silk  cord  to  draw  the  wire  suture  into  position.  The  sutures  are 
then  twisted  into  place. 

The  continuous  suture,  sometimes  called  the  glover^s  (Fig.  142),  is  em- 
ployed to  unite  superficial  wounds  and  such  others  as  require  but  little 

force  to  cause  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  divided 
surfaces.  It  is  made  by  re- 
peatedly passing  the  needle 
through  the  tissues  without 
cutting  the  thread,  and, 
after  fitting  the  sutures  to 
the  wound  strain,  complet- 
ing the  union  and  confin- 
ing the  end  of  the  thread 
by  means  of  a  final  suture 
formed  by  uniting  the  ends 
caused  by  division  close  to 
the  eye  of  tlie  needle,  with  the  end  of  the  suture  remaining  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wound  (Fig.  143).  The  continuity  makes  this  one  less  reliable 
tlian  the  interrupted  sutures. 

The  Quilled  Suture. — The  quilled  suture  is  made  by 
passing  several  doubled  threads  through  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  half  an  inch  or  so  apart,  and  uniting  them  over 
quills,  wood,  etc.,  as  the  latter  lie  i)arallel  with  the  cut 
(Fig.  144).     This  suture  is  used  in  vaginal  and  perineal 

sewing,  and  when  the  clo- 
sure of  deep,  gaping 
wounds  is  required. 

The  Pin,  Ticisted,  or 
Harelip  Suture,  —  The 
twisted  or  harelip  suture 
(Fig.  145)  is  made  by 
pushing  a  pin  through  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  i)assing  aseptic  cotton  yarn,  narrow  strips  of  anti- 
se]»tie  gauze,  or  other  suitable  material,  around  the  pin  in  a  continuous  or 


Pig.  144.— Quilled  suture. 


Pro.  145. 
Ilarelip  suture. 
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interrupted  figure-of-eight  form,  confining  it  in  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  opposing  the  divided  surfaces  of  the  wound.  The  yarn  should  be 
changed  repeatedly,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  soiling.  If  the  yam  be  drawn 
too  tight,  rapid  ulceration  around  the  pins  is  liable  to  occur,  and  result  in 
pinhole  disfigurement  unless  the  traction  be  promptly  released.  The  twisted 
suture  (Fig.  146)  is  of  great  use  in  closing  deep  wounds,  in  which  case 


Fio.  146.— Twisted  suture. 

needles  of  large  size,  and  even  skewers,  may  be  thrust  through  the  tissues. 
An  ordinary  pin  or  needle  can  be  employed,  although  those  that  are  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  purpose  are  preferable  (Fig.  147).  If  spear- 
pointed,  they  may  be  pushed  through  the  tissues  unaided,  or  Post's  or  Buck's 
pin  carrier  (page  76)  can  be  used  as  a  guide  for  their  introduction.  Pins 
with  adjustable  sharp  points  are  frequently  used.  At  all  events,  the  points 
should  be  removed  as  near  to  their  exit  as  is  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  suture;  the  intervening  spaces  are  closed  with  superficial  interrupted 
sutures  when  necessary. 

The  Button  Suture  (Fig.  148). — The  button,  like  the  quilled  suture,  is 
^•mployed  to  approximate  the  deep  portions  of  a  wound,  thereby  relaxing  its 
Iwrders  and  thus  permitting  them  to  be  united  with  simple  sutures  which 
art*  not  exposed  to  traction. 

The  Buried  Suture. — Buried  sutures  are  introduced  into  wounds  cut 
sihort,  and  closed  in  by  superficial  sutures.  Catgut,  kangaroo  tendon,  and 
silk  are  employed  to  occlude  dead  spaces,  silkworm-gut  and  metallic  su- 
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Pig.  14a 
Button  suture. 


Ilardip 
pins. 


Post's  pin- 
carrier. 

Fio.  147. 


U 


Adjust- 
able 

IH)inted 
pin. 


tcin-i  U.'ing  olpjectionable.    Burird  sutures  are  employed  within  the  wound 
to  ♦'ra'!i(at<-  dfa«l  sj»accs  and  to  suitably  bring  in  contact  with  each  other 

the  several  layers  of  tissue  that 
compose  its  walls.  The  employ- 
ment of  buried  sutures  intro- 
duc*es  into  the  wound  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  constricting 
foreign  material,  which  may  be- 
come the  source  of  infection. 
For  this  reason  the  practice  of 
introducing  the  buried  sutures 
has  not  as  yet  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  on  the  profession  as  their 
worth  suggests.  The  element  of 
uncertainty  connected  with  their  employment 
will  limit  it  to  expert  hands  sustained  by  un- 
doubted resources  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Subcuticular  Suture. — Halsted  recom- 
mends the  subcuticular  suture  to  avoid  the  in- 
fecting influence  of  the  skin  coccus  incident 
to  passing  the  stitch  through  the  integument. 
The  needle  is  introduced  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  skin  at  one  side  and  passed  out  just  beneath 
the  cut  edge ;  it  is  then  passed  in  the  reverse  direction  at  the  opposite  side  and 
tied  ( Fig.  IXU,  Vol.  II).    Fine  catgut,  silk,  or  wire  are  used  in  this  instance. 

The  Relaxation  and  Coaptation  Su- 
ture (Figs.  149,  150). — As  the  name 
-.,.„. 1^  j^  indicates,  this  suture  is  a  double  one 

[       l\  Ik         ^^^  meets  dual  indications.    It  not  only 

I        U  I      /         approximates  the  deep  tissues   in  its 

I        H  I    y  grasp  (mattress  stitch,  a),  and  relaxes 

'"  the  superficial  (relaxation  suture),  but 

is  employed  also  to  unite  the  relaxed 
borders  (continuous  stitch,  6)  of  the 
wound  (coaptation  suture). 

The  three-cornered  wound  sutures 
and  their  uses  are  explained  at  once 
by  the  illustrations  of  their  application 
(Figs.  151,  152). 

Drainage. — Proper  drainage  is  not 
only  of  great  importance  in  securing 
successful  union  of  divided  surfaces, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  i)atient.  Good  drainage  is  as  potent 
a  factor  of  rlcaiiliiioss  in  a  wound  as  is  gocnl  drainage  of  a  dwelling  to  the 
health  fulness  of  its  occupants.  No  one  lonil  condition  peculiar  to  an  op- 
eration will  interfere  so  materially  with  the  process  of  healing,  or  expose  the 


Fio.  150. 
The  relaxation  and  coaptation  suture. 
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patient  to  greater  constitutional  danger,  than  the  collection  and  decomposi- 
tion in  the  wound  of  fluids. 

When  the  surfaces  of  a  wound  can  be  brought  together  and  maintained 
so  as  to  obliterate  permanently  the  wound  cavity  and  dead  spaces,  no  drain- 
age is  needed.  But  since  the 
means  of  deep-tissue  coaptation 
are  often  imperfectly  applied  and 
maintained,  and  dead  spaces  es- 
cape notice,  and  fluid  collections 
not  infrequently  occur,  it  is  wise 
to  provide  for  drainage  during 
the  first  forty-eight  hours  suc- 
ceeding an  operative  procedure  of 
any  magnitude.  The  possible  presence  in  a  wound  of  bruised,  diseased,  or 
infected  tissue,  of  persistent  bloody  or  serous  oozing,  also  demands  the  estab- 
lishment of  drainage. 

Drainage  may  be  secured  through  dependent  incisions  in  the  flaps,  or, 
better  still,  by  introduction  into  the  wound  of  an  aseptic  drainage  agent. 
An  ordinary  piece  of  aseptic  rubber  tubing  (Fig.  153)  about  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  holes  through  the  sides  at  irregular  intervals,  may 
be  inserted  through  the  most  dependent  portion  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
cavity;  another  can  be  introduced  to  the  top  of  the  cavity  through  the  upper- 


/ 

Fio.  151.  Fig.  152. 

Three-cornered  wound  sutures. 


Fio.  153. — Rubber  drainage  tube,  thread  fastening. 


most  angle  of  the  wound.  The  size  of  the  tube  is  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  wound  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  free  and  copious  discharge. 
Tubes  too  small  rather  than  too  large  are  often  employed.  It  may  be  better 
to  introduce  two  short  tubes,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  than  one 
through-and-through  long  one,  because  the  use  of  the  latter  introduces  into 
the  wound  a  superfluous  amount  of  foreign  material  which  does  not  meet 
an  indication  commensurate  with  the  disturbance  caused  by  its  presence. 
With  this  plan  of  drainage  the  wound  can  be  flushed  through  one  tube, 
while  the  other  permits  a  free  escape  of  the  fluid.  Rubber  drainage  tubes 
of  assorted  sizes  are  stored  in  antiseptic  fluid  contained  in  long  glass  recep- 
tacles of  similar  shape  but  larger  than  those  for  kangaroo  tendon.  When 
thus  cared  for  they  are  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Drainage  tubes  should  be  fastened  securely  in  position,  so  that  they  can 
not  slip  into  the  wound.  If  a  tube  be  missed  and  can  not  be  found  in  the 
dressings,  it  should  be  sought  for  in  the  wound  itself.    Tubes  are  fastened 
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Fio.  154. — Rubber  drainage  tube,  piu  fasteuiug. 


in  position  by  a  thread  or  catgut  passed  through  the  projecting  extremities 
and  tied  around  or  fastened  to  the  limb  (Fig.  153),  or,  better  yet,  by  the 
insertion  of  a  safety-pin  at  the  same  situation.  The  pin  should  be  inserted 
into  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lie  smoothly  on  the  surface  and  not 
interfere  with  drainage.  To  meet  these  desires,  the  pin  should  pierce  the 
side  of  the  tube  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  wound  (Fig.  154),  rather 

than  any  portion  of  its 
open  extremity.  If  cat- 
gut or  aseptic  thread  be 
used  to  hold  a  tube  in 
position,  it  should  be 
loosely  tied  around  the 
limb,  to  avoid  the  con- 
striction that  may  follow 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  Tlie  open  extremities  of  the  tubes  should  be 
cut  off  flusli  with  the  soft  parts  as  nearly  as  possible.  Agents  of  wound 
drainage  should  l)e  removed  promptly,  because  if  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  they  provoke  a  discharge,  and  their  retention  may  serve  only  for  the 
removal  of  self-infected  products. 

A  drainage  tube  can  be  pushed  into  position  directly;  it  is  better  if  the 
introduction  is  aided  by  means  of  a  director  or  probe  inserted  within  it, 
either  as  a  propelling  agent  or  a  guide.  It  may  be  pushed  or 
drawn  into  place  by  the  ordinary  thumb  forceps;  the  latter 
agent  is  the  better  if  the  wound  be  open.  Strips  of 
iodoform  (Fig.  155)  or  other  gauze  can  be  used  for 
-drainage  purposes. 

The  decalcified  tubes  of  Neul)er  are  not  accessible 
enough  to  rival  the  rubber  ones ;  moreover,  they  not 
infrequently  become  absorbed  before  the  wound  is 
surticiently  healed  to  properly  dispense  with  the  use 
of  drainage.  Several  strands  of  antiseptic  catgut 
(Fig.  156),  horsehair,  or  silkuwrtn-guty  can  be  intro- 
duced loosely  and  retained  in  the  wound  when  lim- 
ited discharge  is  anticipated;  they  drain  quite  satis- 
factorily, and  the  first  is  readily  absorbed  or  can  be 
easily  removed,  as  desired.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  introduction  into  a  deep  wound  of  the  bent 
ends  of  silkworm-gut,  as  its  springy  nature  will  cause 
it  to  disappear  into  the  wound  cavity,  and,  too,  the 
withdrawal  while  sprung  apart  will  destroy  the  repair 
along  the  course  of  removal.  Chicken  bones  decalci- 
fied by  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be 
utiliz(?d,  and,  while  they  are  suitable  for  drainage,  still 
they  are  too  hard  to  be  absorbed,  and  consequently 
do  not  add  materally  to  the  surgeon's  equipment. 
Special  methods  of  drainage  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions to  which  they  are  adaj)ted. 
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Canalization. — Canalization  is  a  term  applied  by  N'euber  to  a  method  of 
establishing  drainage  without  the  use  of  tubes.  Shallow  and  deep  canalizor 
Hon  comprise  its  varieties.  Shallow  canalization  is  the  drainage  of  a  shal- 
low subcutaneous  cavity  by  oval-shaped  punctures  a  fourth  of  an  inch  or  so 
in  width,  made  through  the  integumentary  flap  at  the  most  dependent  por- 
tion of  the  wound.  These  punctures  vary  in  number  and  situation  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  case,  and  are  formed  by  a  punch  constructed  not  unlike 
the  leather  punch ;  in  fact,  the  latter  may  be  employed  as  a  suitable  substi- 
tute. Deep  canalization  may  be  directed  to  the  drainage  of  deep-wound 
cavities,  which,  when  united  by  granulation,  produce  an  objectionable 
amount  of  cicatricial  tissue.  The  integument  at  either  border  of  the  wound 
is  loosened  outward  from  its  deep  connections  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  borders  to  be  easily  drawn  or  slid  into  apposition  with  each  other 
and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  cavity,  to  which  they  are  connected 
by  sutures.  The  surface  then  appears  concave  or  troughlike,  and  is  formed 
by  the  depressed  integument,  which  should  be  caused  to  unite  with  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  cavity  by  first  intention.  Although  this  method  of 
cure  is  not  in  common  use,  it  is  nevertheless  of  much  utility  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bony  defects,  comprehending  assured  long  delay,  and  followed  by 
sensitive  and  objectionable  deformities  (page  358  et  seq.). 

The  Protective  Dressing, — Various  kinds  of  protective  dressings  are 
employed,  usually  now  of  a  simpler  character  than  formerly,  because  the 
attainment  of  asepsis  can  be  achieved  with  less  variety  of  dressing  than  usu- 
ally attends  the  antiseptic  method.  Simple  aseptic  gauze  and  medicated 
gauze  of  various  kinds  form  the  basis  of  the  protective  dressings  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  oiled  silk,  rubber  tissue,  rubber  dam,  etc.,  are  used  to  supple- 
ment textile  fabric  agents  in  attaining  special  ends.  However,  as  impervi- 
ous agents  prevent  proper  surface  evaporation,  causing  the  dressings  to 
become  warm  and  moist,  and  maceration  of  the  epidermis — conditions  that 
encourage  the  development  of  germs  rather  than  inhibit  them,  as  is  charac- 
teristic of  dry  dressings — these  special  agents  enter  no  longer  into  common 
use,  being  employed  only  for  the  special  purposes  befitting  their  utility. 

Oiled  Silk  is  rarely,  indeed,  placed  directly  upon  the  skin  when  em- 
ployed for  protective  purposes.  Often  rubber  tissue  cut  into  suitable  strips 
is  utilized  in  this  manner,  especially  in  skin  grafting  (page  576)  and  in 
Schede's  method  of  healing  (page  358).  However,  both  of  these  substances 
not  infrequently  cover  and  are  tucked  around  gauze  fabric  already  applied 
to  a  wound  for  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  protection  against  external 
influences. 

At  the  present  time  enterprising  chemists  arc  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  general  market  all  varieties  of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  dressings,  of 
which  the  various  forms  of  gauze  are  the  striking  illustrations.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  reputable  producers  of  these  articles  provide 
trustworthy  products  at  a  rate  much  more  satisfactory  in  all  respects  than 
can  be  made  by  the  individual  consumor  and  with  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  annoyance  to  the  latter.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  sophistication 
of  all  such  products  can  be  readily  practised  and  with  evident  disastrous 
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results,  and  therefore  consumers  ought  to  exercise  no  inconsiderable  vigi- 
lance in  securing  efficient  articles. 

Rubber  Dam, — Rubber  dam  is  more  substantial  than  rubber  tissue,  and, 
like  it,  can  be  sterilized  by  soaking  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  It,  too,  can  be  used  over  gauze  dressings  to  keep 
them  moistened  when  diffusion  of  the  discharges  through  the  dressings  is 
anticipated  or  is  desirable. 

The  Douching  Apparatus  (Figs.  157,  158). — The  douching  apparatus  is 
easily  made  by  siphoning  the  fluid  from  an  established  or  improvised  re- 
ceptacle by  means  of  a  long,  small  rubber  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  glass  or  rubber  nozzle  of  suitable  caliber  to  properly  gauge  the 
amount  of  fluid  employed.  The  flow  can  be  easily  regulated  by  pinching 
the  tube  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  or  by  a  mechanical  attachment  con- 
structed especially  for  this  purpose.  An  ordinary  fountain  syringe  is  a 
durable,  convenient,  and  satisfactory  irrigator  for  most  purposes.  The 
douching  of  wounds  during  operation  is  rarely  practiced  now,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  haemorrhage  or  for  the  removal  of  infecting  agents. 

The  Cotton  Batting  Dressing, — Sterilized  cotton  batting  was  much  em- 
ployed formerly  in  contact  with  the  gauze  dressings.  However,  it  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  as  an  absorbent  of  wound  discharges.  The  advent  of 
absorbent,  borated,  salicylated,  and  other  varieties  of  medicated  cotton,  ab- 
rogated the  use  of  the  former,  except  for  purposes  of  warmth  and  comfort. 

The  Combined  Dressing, — This  form  of  dressing  is  made  by  placing  sev- 
eral layers  of  borated  or  other  variety  of  medicated  cotton  between  two 
layers  of  antiseptic  or  aseptic  gauze.  The  combined  textures  are  then  ster- 
ilized by  heat  and  shaped  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  placed 
over  the  gauze  already  applied,  and  are  then  confined  in  position  with  asep- 
tic bandages  (Fig.  159). 

In  many  respects  the  "  combined  "  portion  of  the  dressing  of  a  wound 
is  the  most  important  of  the  textile  fabric  contributary  to  the  purpose. 
The  proper  thickness,  the  suitable  outline  and  the  appropriate  extent  of 
this  portion  of  dressing  are  matters  of  significant  fact,  as  bearing  on  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  the  protection  of  the  wound  and  the  maintenance 
of  accurate  coaptation  of  its  component  parts.  The  application  of  this 
dressing,  and  the  retention  in  place  by  means  of  bandages  or  binders  or  by 
adhesive  strips,  are  matters  of  prime  consequence  in  all  respects.  At  the 
outset  the  dressing  should  be  accurately  and  evenly  applied  and  thus  held 
while  the  retaining  agent  is  similarly  adjusted  for  the  purposes  of  secure 
retention.  A  failure  in  either  of  these  needs  is  quite  certainly  followed 
by  physical  discomfort  and  perhaps  by  surgical  disappointment.  The  width 
of  the  retaining  agent  should  be  proportionate  to  the  thickness  of  the  dress- 
ing and  the  firmness  of  the  required  application.  Unduly  narrow  bandages, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  quite  likely  to  become  cord-like  in  action,  causing  insecurity 
and  discomfort,  only  the  wider  ones  being  in  all  respects  trustworthy. 
Whenever  this  dressing  and  superimposed  fabrics  become  soiled  from  within, 
either  prompt  renewal,  superficial  antisepsis,  with  supplemental  dressing, 
should  be  applied,  as  the  opportunity  aflPords. 
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Iodoform. — Iodoform  alone  and  variously  combined  is  largely  employed 
in  Burgery.  Iodoform,  when  dissolved  in  ether,  can  be  readily  poured  or 
sprayed  over  the  surface  of  the  operation 
field,  and  the  prompt  evaporation  of  the 
ether  will  leave  the  iodoform  evenly  ap- 
plied thereon.  Only  pure  ether  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose.     If  there   is  any 


Pig.  157. — Douching  bottle. 


Fig.  158.— Extemporized  douching  bottle. 


.sign  of  the  liberation  of  iodine  by  the  appearance  of  an  iodine  tint,  the 
ether  was  impure   and  the  solution  should  not  be  used.    Pulverized  iodo- 


Fio.  159, — Dre«0?ingf  in  pc>!!ition. 


form  can  be  well  applied  by  the  agency  of  a  sprinkler  or  blower  (Fig.  160) 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  latter,  however,  is  too  fickle 
in  its  action  for  general  use,  and  can  be  best  employed  for  the  introduction 
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of  iodoform  and  other  powders  into  deep  cavities  and  sinuses.    The  amount 
of  iodoform  thus  employed  should  be  small  and  be  evenly  applied.     The 
too  common  practice  of  dusting  the  suture  line  with  iodoform,  without  spe- 
cial indication,  is  a  needless  waste  of  the  drug  and  an  un- 
Owise  exposure  to  its  poisonous  effects. 
Aristoly  iodolj  and  naphthalin  are  sometimes  employed 
as  substitutes  for  iodoform,  on  account  of  the  objections  to 
the  latter.     They  are  not,  however,  as  efficient  as  iodoform. 

The  Iodoform  Gauze. — Iodoform  gauze  is  now  in  general 
and  established  use.  It  has  thus  far  withstood  the  economic 
assaults  of  the  pharmacists  and  the  ill-judged  prejudice  of 
the  skeptics,  and  become  a  highly  valued  agent  in  advanced 
surgical  technique.  Iodoform  gauze  is  prepared  by  two 
methods — one,  the  ready  method,  which  consists  in  rubbing 
pulverized  iodoform  into  the  meshes  of  moistened  sterilized 
gauze.  This  method  produces  the  most  useful  article,  be- 
cause it  obviates  the  decomposing  influence  of  ether  on  the 
drug,  and  impairs  less  the  capillarity  of  the  textile  fabric ; 
but  for  commercial  purposes  and  hospital  uses  it  is  prepared 
differently. 

At  Bellcvue  Hospital  many  kinds  of  dressings  are  used, 
and  of  various  percentage  strength.  It  is  therefore  imprac- 
ticable to  give  all  the  formulas,  but  by  giving  typical  ones, 
chosen  from  those  most  in  use,  the  manner  of  preparation 
will  be  made  sufficiently  clear. 
Dr.  Charles  Rice  said :  "  It  is  proper  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  per- 
centage strength  of  antiseptic  dressings,  such  as  iodoform  gauze,  bichloride 
gauze,  etc.,  should  refer  to  the  actual  percentage  by  weight  of  the  antiseptic 
agent  contained  in  the  fabric  when  made  as  dry  as  possible.  It  is  not  desira- 
ble completely  to  dry  a  prepared  dressing  which  is  to  be  wetted  or  damp- 
ened before  it  is  used,  as  the  wetting  is  likely  to  wash  out  some  of  the 
antiseptic. 

"  Many  nurses  and  some  manufacturers  of  dressings  call  a  ten-per-cent 
fabric  one  that  has  been  dipped  in  a  ten-per-cent  solution  or  mixture  and 
then  more  or  less  wrung  out.  The  rule  should  be  to  designate  a  medicated 
fabric  by  the  percentage  of  active  ingredient  it  contains  when  practically 
dry,  and  not  by  the  percentage  strength  of  the  liquid  with  which  it  is 
impregnated. 

"  To  prepare  a  ten-per-cent  iodoform  gauze,  take,  say,  50  parts  by 
weight  of  gauze,  40  parts  of  glycerin,  and  10  of  iodoform.  To  properly 
incorporate  the  latter,  additional  liquid  is  required,  say,  for  instance,  200 
parts  of  alcohol  and  100  parts  of  water.  When  this  gauze  is  finished  and 
dried  the  alcohol  and  water  will  evaporate,  while  the  glycerin  and  iodo- 
form will  remain,  and  the  amount  of  the  latter  will  then  be  ten  per 
cent. 

"  Tlie  Preparation  of  Iodoform  Gauze  of  Different  Strengths. — To  make 
iodoform  gauze  of  the  following  strengths,  use: 
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Sterilized  absorbent  gauze  (dry) 475  grains ; 

Iodoform The  below-given  amount ; 

Glycerin 1  fluidounce ; 

Alcohol 2  fluidounces. 

•  For  a  10-per-cent  gauze  use  116  grains  of  iodoform. 

a       20-      "  "       "  260        "  " 

"       25-      "  "       ''  350        "  " 

"       30-      "  "       "  450        "  " 

«       50-      "  "       "    1,045        "  " 

"Place  the  required  amount  of  iodoform  in  a  suitable  basin  and  add 
to  it  the  glycerin  and  alcohol.  Mix  the  iodoform  thoroughly  with  the  liquid, 
so  that  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture  will  result ;  then  incorporate  the 
mixture  with  the  proper  amount  of  gauze  by  repeatedly  rubbing  it  into 
the  texture  and  wringing  out  and  reabsorbing  until  the  mixture  is  entirely 
taken  up  and  uniformly  distributed  in  the  gauze.  Then  spread  the  gauze 
on  a  table  covered  with  an  impervious  fabric  rendered  aseptic  by  wiping 
with  bichloride  solution  (1  to  1,000) ;  smooth  out  and  then  fold  it  in  a  suit- 
able manner ;  wrap  it  in  sterilized  paraffin  paper,  and  finally  in  sterilized 
oiled  muslin,  and  place  it  in  air-tight  jars. 

"  If  the  amount  of  liquid  for  the  higher  strengths  be  found  insufficient, 
a  little  sterilized  water  may  be  added  to  give  the  mixture  the  proper  de- 
gree of  fluidity. 

"  27*tf  Preparation  of  Tfiiersch^s  Gauze. — Prepare  a  l-in-50  solution  of 
Thiersch's  powder  (which  consists  of  salicylic  acid  1  part,  and  boric  acid  8 
parts)  in  sterilized  water.  To  make  1  quart  of  this  solution,  292  grains 
of  the  powder  will  be  required.  Saturate  the  gauze  with  this  solution  and 
retain  it  therein,  completely  immersed,  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
wring  it  out  more  or  less  as  may  be  required.  It  is  not  intended  usually 
that  this  gauze  shall  contain  a  dcHnite  percentage  of  the  antiseptics. 

"  The  Preparation  of  Bichloride  Gauze, — To  make  bicliloride  gauze  of 
the  following  strengths,  use : 


Strength. 


Absorbent  gauze  (dry). 


Bichloride  solution  (1  in  1.000). . . 
Sterilized  water,  enough  to  make . 


1  in  1,000. 


13  avoir,  ounces 

(10  yards). 
12|  fluidounces. 
JJ2  fluidounces. 


1  in  r)00. 


13  avoir,  ounces 

(10  ^ards). 
25  fluidounces. 
32  fluidounces. 


1  in  400. 


13  avoir,  ounces 
(10  ^-ards). 

31  fluidounces. 

32  fluidounces. 


^*  The  solution  should  be  repeatedly  pressed  out  and  reabsorbed  until  the 
impregnation  is  uniform  and  the  whole  of  the  mixture  is  taken  up  by  the 
gauze.  If  required,  the  gauze  may  be  dried,  best  between  sheets  of  muslin 
in  a  place  free  from  dust.  But  it  is  preferable  to  leave  it  moist,  or  at  least 
not  to  dry  it  completely.  It  should  be  neatly  folded  and  wrapped  in  paraf- 
fin paper  which  has  itself  been  sterilized  by  the  bichloride  solution.  The 
packages  should  be  kept  in  air-tight  receptacles.  Large  museum  jars  of  a 
wide  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
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"The  weight  of  absorbent  gauze  per  yard  natnrally  varies  with  the 
thickness  and  number  of  the  threads  per  unit  of  surface.  That  which  has 
been  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  general  purposes,  aud  is  preferred  at  Belle- 
Tue  Hospital,  contains  24  threads  per  inch  of  width  and  28  per  inch  of 
length  ;  average  weight  475  grains  per  square  yard." 

Objections  to  the  Use  of  Iodoform, — The  odor  of  iodoform  is  an  objec- 
tion to  the  use  which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  A  too  free  application  of  the 
drug  to  extended  surfaces,  especially  cranial,  has  been  followed  by  both 
local  and  general  deleterious  and  even  fatal  effects  on  the  patient. 

The  addition  of  tincture  of  musk,  tonka  bean,  or  oil  of  bergamot  will 
lessen  the  offensiveness  of  the  odor.  Iodoform  should  be  used  in  small 
amounts,  especially  in  elderly  persons  and  in  those  affected  with  organic 
heart  or  kidney  disease.  The  needless  or  perfunctory  use  in  any  form  or 
measure  is  to  be  condemned.  The  employment  in  connection  with  firm 
pressure  on  the  wound  and  with  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  is  not  advisable. 
A  small,  rapid  pulse,  attended  with  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  mental  excite- 
ment, etc.,  call  for  the  prompt  removal  of  iodoform  dressing.  Fifteen  grains 
has  caused  transient  delirium  ;  a  drachm  and  more  has  been  applied  without 
special  significance.  The  author  has  not  yet  observed  unfavorable  mani- 
festations from  the  use,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
free  use  to  a  large  cranial  surface. 

The  Peat  Dressing. — Into  a  small  carbolized  gauze  bag  light  peat  or 
turf  is  introduced,  combined  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  iodoform ; 
over  this  a  large  bag  filled  with  carbolized  peat  is  applied,  and  the  whole  is 
bandaged  firmly  in  position.  The  fine  peat  serves  admirably  to  make 
equable  pressure  and  absorb  the  discharges,  and  need  not  be  reapplied  until 
it  has  become  soiled.  Peat  dressing  is  now  rarely  used,  nor  is  there  rea- 
son to  regard  it  with  favor,  except  it  be  first  sterilized  by  heat. 

Coarse  and  fine  jute,  wood-wool,  wood-pulp,  moss,  peat,  and  sawdust, 
can  each  be  made  antiseptic  by  steeping  six  or  eight  hours  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  1,000)  with  five  per  cent  of  glycerin ;  they  are 
then  wrung  out,  sterilized  with  heat,  after  which  suitable  sized  pads  or 
bags  are  made  with  some  variety  of  antiseptic  gauze. 

Improvised  Antiseptic  and  Aseptic  (jflU;2e. —Absorbent  gauze  is  made 
antiseptic  by  putting  it  into  a  solution,  bichloride  of  mercury  10  parts,  water 
2,240  parts,  glycerin  250  parts,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  then  wringing  out  and  sterilizing  by  heat.  If  gauze  be  boiled  for  a 
few  moments  and  the  water  wrung  out,  it  is  then  sufficiently  aseptic  for 
brief  use.  If  it  be  soaked  in  a  strong  antiseptic  solution  for  a  short  time  it 
becomes  antisei)tic,  and,  like  the  former,  can  be  employed  pending  the 
promj)t  use  of  the  substantial  variety.  Textile  fabrics  and  instruments  can 
he  sterilized — made  aseptic — ^by  heat  (Fig.  161)  in  any  of  the  many  appa- 
ratus devised  for  the  purpose  and  offered  for  sale,  as  before  stated  (page  52). 
Those  that  combine  moist  heat  and  pressure  influences  are  the  most  effective. 

If  a  specially  prepared  absorbent  gauze,  from  which  all  oily  matters  have 
been  extracted,  is  not  available,  ordinary  bleached  or  unbleached  muslin  may 
be  boiled  in  a  solution  containing  ten  per  cent  of  washing  soda  and  two  per 
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Fio.  1(51. — A  p<>rta!)le  sterilizer  for  drees- 
ings  aud  iuslruiiienU. 


cent  of  cauHtio  sudii,  after  wliicb  it  is  washed  with  wutor  uulil  it  no  longer 
affects  red  litmna  (wiper. 

It  should  not  l>ts  forgotten  that  the  bichloride  of  mercury  is  a  somewhat 
utigtable  component,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  u^e  the  freshly 
prepared  combinations.  If  a  small  amount  of  common  salt  be  added  to  the 
^  aolntioD  its  stability  is  better  maintained. 

Objections  to  Bichloride  Gattze,—li  is  well  to  remember  that  bichloride 
gauze  should  not  be  applied  directly  to  the  skin,  especially  that  of  a  child, 
as  it  is  very  liable  to  cause  au  ery- 
thematous irritition. 

The  bichloride  dres^sing  is  recom- 
mended as  one  possessing  efticiency 
and  safety.  The  soluble  compresHed 
t ablets^  containing  a  de finite  amount 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  are  very 
convenient  for  the  minor  reqntre- 
menfjg  of  general  prm^ticc.  They 
should  not-,  however,  become  in  any 
way  associated  with  the  compressed 
tablets  employed  for  internal  medi- 
cation, for  obvious  reasons. 

Summary  of  the  Cominon  PreparatioiiB  for  a  Modern  Operation.  The 
Operating  Tabic. — Tlie  table  should  be  well  covered  with  blankets,  and  by  a 
rubber  cloth  so  arranged,  if  need  be,  that  if  the  table  be  slightly  tilted  all 
the  fluids  employed  will  he  quickly  discharged  into  a  suitable-sized  receptacle 
placed  on  the  floor  (page  41  ^^  seq,). 

The  Patient,— The  portions  of  the  body  not  to  be  oi>erated  upon  should 
^tal  carefully  excluded  from  draughts  of  air,  and  also  from  contact  with 
Mds,  by  is(dating  them  from  the  immediate  field  of  operation  by  aseptic, 
suitably  arranged  warm  rubber  cloths,  bluTikets,  and  flannel  garments.  Pre- 
cautions of  this  kind  lessi^n  the  degree  of  shock  and  the  dangers  of  kidney 
and  pulmonary  complications. 

The  part  to  be  operated  upon,  together  with  the  contiguous  area,  must 
be  made  entirely  aseptic  a  few*  hours  before  operation  when  practicable  by 
#having,  soaping,  and  scrubbing  with  a  stiff  aseptic  brush,  after  which  they 
should  be  rinsed  in  alcohol,  or  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  chlor- 
ine water,  aiul  wrapped  in  towels  saturated  with  a  strong  antiseptic  fluid, 
A  saturated  ethereal  solution  of  iodoform  may  be  poured  over  the  immedi- 
ate »ito  of  the  operation,  and  the  antiseptic  wTaps  omitted  if  the  operation 
ii*  in  he  commenced  in  a  few  moments  (page  *M  ef  sct^.). 

The  fturroiifidifuj  areas,  outside  tlic  imuiediatc  field  of  the  operation, 
should  be  isolated  from  it  by  towels  thoroughly  wet  with  strong  anti- 
septic fluid,  and  when  soiled  they  t^hould  be  replaced  promptly  by  dean 
ones.     TIm"  fluids  thus  employed  should  be  warm. 

The  forearms,  hands,  and  nails  of  thf*  uperalor^  the  assistants,  and  of 
oihefM  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  tlie  wound  or  with  the  instruments, 
le|:ieth€r  with  the  tthslrumrnts,  nnu^t  be  made  thoroughly  aseptic. 
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The  following  is  an  efficient  method  of  securing  proper  cleanliness  of 
the  hands,  etc. : 

The  nails  should  be  cut  short,  and  all  foreign  matter  and  dead  cuticle 
should  be  removed  from  beneath  them  and  from  the  ungui-cutaneous 
creases;  the  forearms  and  hands  (fingers)  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  soap  and  a  stiff  brush;  the  soap  is  then  care- 
fully washed  off  with  sterilized  hot  water,  and  the  nail-cleaner  employed 
again  as  before ;  a  similar  scrubbing  and  washing  is  repeated^  after  which 
the  extremities  are  thoroughly  rinsed  in  pure  alcohol  and  kept  immersed 
in  a  hot  antiseptic  fiiiid  or  wrapped  in  antiseptic  towels  or  mittens  until 
the  operation  is  commenced. 

The  following  method  of  cleansing  the  hands  is  employed  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital : 

1.  The  nails  are  kept  short  and  clean. 

2.  The  hands  are  washed  thoroughly  for  ten  minutes  with  soap  and 
water,  the  water  being  as  hot  as  can  be  comfortably  borne,  and  being  fre- 
quently changed.  A  brush  sterilized  by  steam  is  used,  and  any  excess  of 
soap  is  washed  off  with  water. 

3.  The  hands  are  immersed  for  from  one  to  two  minutes  in  a  warm 
saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

4.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
where  they  remain  until  complete  decolorization  of  the  permanganate 
occurs. 

5.  They  are  next  washed  off  with  a  sterilized  salt  solution  or  water. 

6.  They  are  then  immersed  for  ten  minutes  in  sublimate  solution  (1  to 
1,500). 

The  Nascent  Chlorine  Method, — This  method,  introduced  by  Weir,  is 
practiced  as  follows :  Scrub  the  hands  and  forearms  thoroughly  in  hot  run- 
ning water,  using  green  soap,  and  aiding  the  cleansing  under  and  about  the 
nails  with  a  pointed  wooden  brush. 

Take  about  a  tablespoonful  of  bleaching  powder  (the  ordinary  commer- 
cial chloride  of  lime)  and  about  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonate  of  soda  (common 
washing  soda),  to  which  add  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  rub 
the  whole  about  like  soap.  A  thick  cream  is  formed  which  emits  free 
chlorine  gas.  Its  application  to  the  skin  surface  at  first  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  but  a  little  later  one  of  coolness. 

Continue  rubbing  until  the  little  rough  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  dis- 
appear, or  until  the  creamy  fluid  thickens  into  a  pasty  layer,  or  until 
the  sense  of  coolness  is  felt.  The  procedure  occupies  from  three  to  five 
minutes. 

Wash  the  paste  off  in  sterile  water. 

The  odor  of  chlorine  can  be  removed  by  neutralization  in  a  (sterile)  one- 
fifth-per-cent  solution  of  aqua  ammonia. 

Antiseptic  Gloves. — If  those  who  have  to  do  with  operative  procedures, 
handling  the  dressings,  etc.,  will,  after  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  wear  long  canton  flannel  gloves  or  mittens  (Fig  162)  saturated 
with  a  bichloride  solution,  the  handling  of  miscellaneous  articles  during 
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preparation  of  the  patient  need  cause  no  concern,  especially  if  the  hands  bo 
riusied  again  befnre  coming  in  direct  contact  with  important  things.  Thin 
rubber  and  cotton  gloves  are  advisi*d  for  the  same  purpose^  and  are  worn  by 
many  surgeons  during  operation.  The  author  uses  thin  rubber  finger  stalls 
tnsl^  of  gloves  (Fig.  1(53),    They  ai'e  cheap,  serviceable,  cover  the  digits 

well,  and  can  be  promptly  re- 
newed and  replaced  by  others 
when  defective.  At  all  events, 
no  matter  which  be  worn,  the 
hands  should   be  cleansed  with 


Fia.  16!^^— Ctinton  flannel  gloves. 


I.— Rubber  flnger  atalK 


the  emtio  di*gree  of  cure  as  without  their  n&,\  otherwise  the  w^ound  niav  be 
eontiiminati^d  by  the  escajx!  from  w^ithin,  through  a  tear  or  puncture  of  the 
rnbber.  of  infc^cting  matter. 

Dia/jram  of  Arnmgi'ments, — ^The  diagram  of  arrangement  (Treves)  for 
opiTHtion  illustrates  a  convenient  method  of  dissposal  of  the  different  means 
under  favorable  circurni-tanccs.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  this  arrangenicnt  is 
available  or  perhaps  dt^sirablc,  except  in  hospital  practice  (Fig.  104). 

?*Ae  apparel  of  the  surgeon  and  the  amvtiiauis  should  be  clean,  nc^vly 
put  on,  and  free  from  the  insidious  inlluenccs  of  communicable  disease.  A 
Itmg  am^ptic  rubber  apron  covered  with  a  freshly  sterilizcxi,  short-sleeved, 
whiti^  linen  gown,  liotfi  n*aching  to  tfie  feet,  arc  suitable  for  the  surgeon* 
and  can  J>e  supplfmented  by  pinning  in  front  a  ^tiTJlizcd  towel  moistcutMl 
with  the  antiseptic  fluid.  Each  of  the  assistants  should  be  similarly  clothed 
and  clmn»M'd  (  Fig.  1H5).  The  use  (if  freshly  IminHered  white  linen  overwiiir 
*u  \hi{\\  cleanly  nnd  attractive.  The  change  of  the  underwear  is  a  measure 
10 
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at  all,  is  practiced  only  to  a  limited  extent  at  the  present  time,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  foul  and  offensive  wounds  or  for  the  arrest  of 
ha»niorrhage. 

The  Wound. — All  bleeding  points  should  be  tied  with  catgut,  the  wound 
itself  closed  with  catgut,  if  practicable,  and  thoroughly  drained  when  neces- 
sary. If  desirable,  a  small  amount  of  iodoform  may.be  dusted  on  and  close 
the  seat  of  the  wound,  after  which  the  kind  of  dressings  are  applied  that 
have  been  selected  to  complete  the  treatment  and  are  retained  in  place  by 
antiseptic  bandages. 

After  the  Operation, — The  patient  is  wiped  dry,  closely  wrapped,  and 
removed  to  bed,  into  which  bags  or  bottles  of  hot  water  are  introduced  when 
indicated,  so  surrounded  with  flannel  as  to  prevent  burning  the  patient. 
This  precaution  is  of  great  significance,  especially  if  the  patient  be  oblivious 
to  thermal  effects.  Accidental  burning  is  often  the  basis  of  legal  action, 
becoming  a  source  of  great  tribulation  to  all  concerned. 

The  After-treatment. — Absolute  quiet  of  the  patient  and  of  the  part 
bearing  the  wound  is  not  the  least  of  the  elements  necessary  to  secure  a  sat- 
isfactory result.  A  careful  record  of  the  pulse,  temperature,  and  respira- 
tion should  be  kept  (page  11).  If  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  F.,  and 
does  not  become  quite  normal  in  two  or  three  days,  the  dressing  should  be 
removed,  the  drainage  carefully  examined,  and  the  part  inspected,  after 
which,  if  no  contra-indications  exist,  it  is  again  dressed  as  before.  Usually 
the  dressings  are  removed  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  and  at 
once  when  the  discharges  from  the  wound  have  soiled  their  external  surface. 
Furthermore,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  external  dressings  be  kept  closely 
in  contact  with  the  patient  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  operation- 
wound,  otherwise  unfavorable  influences  may  gain  admission  to  the  wound 
and  prompt  healing  be  thus  prevented.  The  same  antiseptic  precauticms 
should  Ix?  employed  with  the  redressing  of  the  wound  as  with  the  operative 
procedure  itself.  Examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  and  lungs  should  be 
made  from  time  to  time  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  Open  Dressing. — The  so-called  open  method  of  dressing  consists  in 
washing  the  wound  cavity  with  the  strong  carbolic-acid  solution  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation,  after  which  the  limb  is  placed  upon  a  suitable 
cushion  of  oakum,  and  over  it  is  laid  a  thin  piece  of  gauze,  which  is  kept 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  wound  is  washed  two  or 
three  times  daily  by  gentle  irrigation  with  a  carbolic  solution,  after  which 
balsam  of  Peru  is  poured  into  it.  All  the  dressings  are  to  be  kept  clean. 
If  an  antero-posterior  line  of  coaptation  of  the  flaps  is  desired,  they  are 
drawn  together  by  two  or  three  stitches;  otherwise  no  mechanical  agents 
are  ai)plied  to  the  wound.  Before  the  time  of  the  perfection  of  aseptic 
methods  the  open  [)lan  of  treatment  of  operation-wounds  was  frequently 
j)ractice(] ;  since  then  it  is  rarely  employed,  except  in  infected  and  slough- 
ing wounds  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  late  Professor  James  R. 
Wood  practiced  this  method  with  eminent  success  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
before  the  time  of  Listerism,  as  the  writer  had,  during  his  interneship, 
abundant  opportunity  to  witness. 
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THE   PRECAUTIONARY   REQUIREMENTS. 

Many  of  the  precautionary  requirements  and  their  importance  have  been 
indicated  already  (pages  13  and  14). 

The  Stimulants,  of  which  brandy,  whisky,  champagne,  ammonia,  nitrite 
of  amyl,  digitalis,  strychnin,  etc.,  are  in  common  use,  and  one  or  more 
should  be  at  hand  during  an  operation,  irrespective  of  its  brevity  or  nature. 
Caflfein  citrate  hypodermically  and  infusion  of  strong  coffee  by  the  bowels 
are  very  useful  agents. 

For  purposes  of  administration  of  these  agents,  the  hypodermic  and 
Davidson's  syringe  are  most  convenient.  Under  no  circumstance  should 
fluids  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  if  the  patient  be  unconscious,  except 
by  the  medium  of  a  stomach  tube. 

The  Tongue  Forceps  and  Mouth  Oag. — The  importance  of  these  imple- 
ments has  been  sufficiently  emphasized  already  to  render  the  necessity  for 
their  presence  evident   (page  13). 

The  Electric  Battery. — The  battery  must  be  at  hand  when  the  nature  of 
the  operation  or  condition  of  the  patient  might  give  rise  to  the  failure  of 
the  circulatory  or  respiratory  powers. 

The  Tracheotomy  Tube, — Although  the  tracheotomy  tube  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  when  indications 
suddenly  arise  calling  for  either,  yet  it  is  better  to  be  provided  with  one. 
The  surgeon  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  death  of  a  patient  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  tube,  or  to  the  loss  of  time  consumed  in  seeking  for  one,  is 
unpardonable. 

The  Elastic  Bandages. — Elastic  bandages  are  not  only  important  in  pre- 
venting the  direct  loss  of  blood,  but,  as  heretofore  stilted  (j)age  (JJ)),  very 
important  when  applied  to  the  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  blood 
contained  in  them  into  the  trunk,  as  in  cases  of  impending  death  from  shock 
due  to  the  loss  of  blood.  They  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  great  practical  utility 
for  immediate  use  in  such  cases.  They  will  certainly  bridge  over  the  inter- 
val of  time  necessary  to  prepare  for  transfusion  better  than  any  other  ex- 
pedient. 

Transfusion. — If  the  operation  be  of  such  a  nature  that  great  loss  of 
blood  is  liable  to  happen,  arrangc^nients  should  1k»  perfected  for  the  rapid 
|)erformance  of  this  measure  by  the  utilization  of  blood  or,  Ix^tter  still,  the 
saline  solution  (Transfusion,  ])ago  220  el  f<e</.). 

Artificial  Respiration. — Xo  one  can  be  safely  intrusted  to  administer  an 
anjpsthetic  or  to  attempt  any  operative  procedure  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  manipulations  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  means  of 
resuscitation  (pages  18,  19).  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  rc(|uire- 
ments  which  should  \ye  continuously  eniploved  until  the  safety  of  the  patient 
is  assured,  or  until  death  is  an  established  fact. 

Finally,  a  surgeon  shonhl  not  begin  an  operation  without  having  care- 
fully rehearsed  its  various  steps  in  his  mind  (]>age  10),  together  with  the 
possible  complications  that  may  arise  and  tlie  k'st  nieansof  combating  them. 

Precautions  of  this  kind  serve  to  distinguish  the  careful  and  consiien- 
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tious  Burgeon,  who  places  a  proper  value  upon  human  life,  and  a  just  pro- 
fessional reputation,  from  the  one  who  operates  only  because  the  opportu- 
nity is  offered,  and  considers  the  details  tedious  or  worthless  because  he  has 
not  had  sufficient  patience  or  faith  to  practice  them.  Such  as  he  trust  to 
luck,  and  often  attribute  the  result  when  the  patient  succumbs  to  inscrutable 
Providence. 

THE  SPECIAL  EMEBGENCIES. 

While  the  scope  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  an  extended  considera- 
tion of  these  emergencies,  still  it  is  the  author's  earnest  desire  to  so  empha- 
size their  importance,  that  those  desiring  additional  information  will  seek 
it  from  other  and  more  extended  sources.  Unexpected  emergencies  not 
infrequently  occur  during  the  course  of  an  operation,  even  though  they 
be  of  a  minor  character.  The  anaesthetic  given  to  relieve  pain  may  from 
unknown  reasons  prove  a  treacherous  ally,  and  by  an  unexpected  influence 
surround  the  case  with  greater  gravity  than  that  of  the  condition  demand- 
ing the  operation.  This  emergency,  together  with  the  suffocation  that  may 
be  caused  by  the  solid  contents  of  an  incautiously  fed  stomach,  or  one  with 
tardy  digestion,  finding  their  way  into  the  air  passages,  has  been  quite  fully 
considered  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Shock. — The  symptoms  of  this  important  nervous  state  especially  de- 
mand a  careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  contemplate  practicing  sur- 
gery. Shock  may  exist  before,  occur  during,  or  follow  an  operation,  and  in 
either  instance  may  depend  on  loss  of  blood,  on  physical  injury,  profound 
emotion,  or  on  all  combined.  Shock  may  be  slight  in  degree  or  be  charac- 
terized by  syncope,  may  be  attended  or  followed  by  collapse.  Also  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  forces  is  caused  by  profound  mental  emotion,  and  in  all 
instances  shock  is  the  outcome  of  exhaustion  of  or  hindrance  of  the  vaso- 
motor function.  In  shock,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins,  especially 
those  of  the  abdominal  system,  leaving  the  arteries  and  capillaries  corre- 
spondingly depleted. 

Collapse,  according  to  Crile,  is  a  manifestation  due  to  hindrance  or 
inhibition  of  the  vaso-motor  center,  and  shock  is  dependent  on  exhaustion 
of  this  center.  However,  both  may  be  present  at  the  same  time.  Obviously, 
shock  varies  in  intensity  and  duration,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury, 
the  loss  of  blood,  the  sex  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  patient,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  already  existing  disease.  Injury  of  some  special 
organs,  as  the  brain,  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  of  the  testicle, 
cause  profounder  shock  than  attends  injuries  of  a  similar  degree  of  other 
tissues.  Direct  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  and  reflex  stimulation  of 
the  nuclei  arrests  cardiac  action,  causing  death  by  inhibition. 

The  prevention  of  shock  relates  to  a  careful  study  of  the  patient's  com- 
plicating conditions,  and  the  employment  of  measures  to  obviate  these 
adverse  influences.  The  length  of  time  the  patient  is  exposed  to  operative 
measures,  to  the  effects  of  ether,  and  of  wet  and  cold,  and  the  amount  of 
hemorrhage  exercise  a  potent  effect,  suggesting  that  the  procedure  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  practicable  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ether,  with  warm. 
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dry  surface,  and  prompt  arrest  of  bleeding.  For  an  operator  to  be  obliged 
to  wait  for  an  assistant  to  thread  needles,  cut  ligatures,  and  attend  to  other 
various  details,  thus  consuming  time  important  for  the  patient's  welfare,  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  serious  lack  of  foresight,  which  too  often  contrib- 
utes its  influence  to  disastrous  results. 

Cocaine  infiltration  of  the  large  nerves  of  a  limb  in  amputation  lessens 
and  even  prevents  shock  (page  35). 

Shock  due  to  the  loss  of  blood  has  characteristics  somewhat  distinctive 
from  that  dependent  on  mutilation  of  the  soft  parts.  In  the  former,  the 
cold,  clammy  surface,  feeble,  fluttering  pulse,  extreme  pallor  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  great  restlessness,  and  sighing  respiration  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

The  Treatment  of  Shock. — The  treatment  of  shock  is  modified  by  the 
degree  and  by  the  cause  of  the  depression.  In  an  ordinary  degree  of  shock, 
lowering  of  the  head,  admission  of  fresh  air,  the  application  to  the  surface 
of  bottles  and  bags  of  hot  water,  and  hot  blankets  may  suffice.  Mustard 
sinapisms  to  the  epigastric,  the  cardiac,  and  to  the  dorsal  regions  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  collectively  or  singly,  will  contribute  a  restorative  effect. 
High  enemata  of  hot  normal  saline  solution,  hot  infusion  of  coffee,  and 
perhaps  of  whiskey,  are  advantageous  aids.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen,  the 
subcutaneous  injection,  according  to  circumstances,  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  sterilized  oil  of  camphor  (Senn),  and  bandaging  of  the  extremities, 
are  commended  in  severe  cases ;  also  abdominal  massage,  artificial  respira- 
tion and  diaphragmatic  stimulation  (galvanic)  can  be  utilized  in  similar 
cases.  The  injection  of  the  hot  saline  solution  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  thigh,  breast,  and  intra-scapular  region  (hypodermoclysis,  page  222), 


Fio.  167 — C'rile's  inflated  rubber  suit  for  treatment  of  shook. 

into  the  bowel  (enteroch/fiis,  page  222),  and  into  the  venous  system  (intra- 
venous  injection,  ])ago  220),  arc  eaoli  of  siofnal  iniportaneo  in  cases  of  severe 
shock,  especially  when  due  to  loss  of  ])lood. 

In  pure  shock  (diminution  of  blood  pressure  due  to  exhaustion  of  vaso- 
motor center),  according  to  Crile,  the  perii)heral  capillary  exhaustion  due 
to  vaso-motor  failure  is  best  met  by  agents  that  create  [)eriplieral  resistance. 
For  that  purpose  mvdiriualbi  Crile  eoninuMids  the  slow  intravenous  intro- 
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duction  of  a  fluid  composed  of  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  (1  to  1,000) 
of  adrenalin  and  a  quart-of  hot  normal  saline  solution.  To  meet  the  same 
indication  mechanically  Crile  applies  to  the  surface  of  the  patient's  body 
'"  a  rubber  suit  made  of  a  double  layer  of  especially  constructed  rubber, 
which,  when  inflated,  gives  a  uniform  pressure  (Fig.  167)  upon  the  sur- 
face, producing  an  artificial  peripheral  resistance/'  The  pressure  is  varied 
with  the  demands  of  the  case. 

In  collapse  the  fall  of  the  blood  pressure  is  sudden,  due  to  profuse 
haemorrhage,  injuries  of  the  vaso-motor  center  or  to  cardiac  failure,  "  repre- 
senting suspension  of  function  rather  than  exhaustion  of  centers''  (Crile). 
For  this  condition  strychnia,  ammonia,  etc.,  may  be  employed  combined 
with  artificial  respiration,  rhythmic  pressure  upon  the  praecordial  region, 
lowering  and  raising  the  head,  followed  by  the  hot  saline  infusion  with  or 
without  adrenalin,  as  the  severity  of  the  case  demands. 

Tlin  Comments. — Tn  deepening  shock  cease  operation  at  once,  except 
dejK'ndcnt  on  cause  demanding  continuance  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 
When  lowering  of  head  causes  cyanosis,  reverse  the  movement.  The  arterial 
])ressure  incident  to  varying  arterial  tension  can  be  quite  well  estimated  by 
educated  touch,  but  instruments  of  precision  (Fig.  1(58)  are  better  for  the 
pur])ose,  and  afi^ord  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  definite  record  of 
measurement.  Ether  should  be  carefully  administered  in  cases  of  shock, 
and  not  at  all  hypodermically  when  its  inhalation  causes  depression,  for  an 
obvious  reason.  The  use  of  strychnia,  digitalis,  amyl  nitrite,  hypodermic- 
ally  or  otherwise,  without  well-considered  therapeutic  differentiation  of 
need  sliould  be  carefully  avoided.  The  careless  and  seemingly  even  guarded 
use  of  hags  and  bottles  of  hot  water  are  so  frequently  attended  with  grievous 
burns  as  to  require  the  most  careful  surveillance  in  their  application. 

Air  in  the  Veins. — This  accident  is  associated  with  operations  upon  the 
portions  of  the  l)ody  where  the  venous  circulation  is  markedly  influenced 
by  the  force  of  aspiration,  as  in  the  regions  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  axillae. 
Here,  if  a  vein  that  is  connected  with  a  morbid  growth  be  nicked  while  on 
the  stretch,  or  otherwise  divided,  it  may  open  sufficiently  to  admit  the  en- 
trance of  air,  on  account  of  the  tension  of  its  walls  and  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory  force.  The  air  gains  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  causing  dis- 
tention of  that  cavity  with  frothy  blood,  obstructing  more  or  less  the 
])ulnH)nary  circulation.  If  the  wound  is  filled  with  blood  or  fluid  this 
accident  will  not  occur,  as  the  fluid  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  vessel. 

The  Si/mploms. — The  local  symptoms  are  a  bubbling  or  hissing  sound 
at  the  seat  of  tiie  haMuorrhage,  sometimes  attended  with  air-bubbles.  The 
patient  heeonies  pallid,  with  anxious  facies,  labored  breathing,  and  livid 
lips,  attended  with  a  churning  sound  on  cardiac  contraction.  Rapid  insen- 
sibility or  convulsions  may  be  the  principal  features.  Sudden  death  not 
infrequently  occurs. 

The  Treatment. — The  treatment  should  Ix*  quick  and  decisive.  Close 
the  opening  at  once  with  the  finger  or  sponge,  and  make  forcible  pressure  on 
the  thorax  with  the  next  expiratory  movement,  raising  the  finger  from  the 
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of  clear  blood.  However,  in  this  class  of  cases  death  usually  forestalls  the 
effort  of  relief. 

Kemp  recommends  artificial  respiration  and  hot  saline  infusion  in  these 
accidents. 

The  Preventive  Treatment. — The  preventive  treatment  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  prevent  the  entrance  of  air :  1.  Pressure 
upon  the  vein  by  the  fingers  at  its  proximal  portion  during  an  operation.  2. 
Avoid  making  incisions  during  inspiration,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  veins,  and  when  the  veins  are  held  open  by  disease  of  their  coats  or  of 
the  surrounding  tissues.  3.  If  a  vein  be  cut,  compress  it  at  once  and  then 
ligature  it.  4.  Keep  the  field  of  operation  well  covered  with  fluid,  if  pos- 
sible. 

If  the  means  here  given  be  carefully  employed,  the  fear  of  this  compli- 
cation need  not  oppress  the  surgeon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  LIGATURE  OF  ARTERIES,— GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

Arteries  are  ligatured  in  their  continuity  and  at  their  divided  extremi- 
ties. Under  this  heading,  however,  will  be  considered  the  ligaturing  of 
arteries  in  their  continuity  only.  Nearly  all  arteries  to  which  ligatures  are 
thus  applied  can,  from  their  association  with  the  soft  and  hard  parts,  be  said 
to  possess  certain  guides,  which,  when  carefully  adhered  to,  indicate  with 
precision  the  normal  position  of  the  vessel  beneath  the  surface. 

The  guides  to  arteries  in  the  living  subject  are  practically  six  in  number : 
1.  The  linear  guide.  2.  The  muscular  guide.  3.  The  bony  guide.  4.  The 
contiguous  anatomical  guide.     5.  The  pulsation.     6.  The  color  of  the  vessels. 

The  linear  guide  to  an  artery  is  a  line  drawn  upon  the  external  surface 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  established  course  of  the  vessel  beneath.  The 
extremities  of  the  line  are  usually  indicated  by  the  relation  which  the  vessel 
bears  to  fixed  bony  prominences. 

The  muscular  guide  is  one  based  upon  the  relation  which  the  vessel 
bears  to  some  portion  of  a  well- developed  superficial  or  deep  muscle,  the 
outline  of  which  can  be  quite  readily  traced  if  the  muscle  be  placed  upon 
the  stretch.  If  the  border  of  a  muscle  be  given  as  the  guide,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  case  the  muscle  be  unusually  developed,  or  have  a  broader 
origin  or  insertion  than  common,  it  will  overlap  the  vessel,  and  thus  may 
lead  the  surgeon  astray.  Under  these  circumstances  attention  must  be 
directed  unerringly  to  the  contiguous  anatomical  guides^  which  include  the 
relation  that  a  vessel  bears  to  the  immediate  surrounding  parts,  and,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  pulsation,  lead  directly  to  it.  The  contiguous 
guides  to  an  artery  may  be  muscular^  if  a  muscle  be  ascertained  to  bear 
an  established  relation  to  it ;  or  hony^  when  a  bony  prominence  is  in  close 
contact  with  it;  or  nervous^  when  a  certain  nerve  is  known  to  lie  in  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  it ;  or  vascular^  when  vessels  of  an  established  arrangement 
are  associated  with  it;  and,  finally,  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  itself  becomes 
a  valuable  guide  when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  guides. 
Some  of  the  large  vessels,  of  which  the  common  carotid  and  femoral  arteries 
are  the  most  striking  examples,  have  well-developed  sheaths,  while  the  smaller 
arteries  are  surrouTided  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  areolar  tissue  only. 
The  larger  arteries,  as  the  popliteal,  femoral,  and  subclavian,  are  each  ac- 
companied by  a  single  vein  which  commonly  runs  in  a  definite  relation  with 
them.  The  smaller  arteries,  especially  those  of  the  extremities,  are  attended 
by  satellite  veins,  two  in  number,  known  as  x^en(B  comites ;  however,  this 
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Fig.  ItJy. — Making  primary  incision. 


arrangement  is  not  invariable,  since  three  or  more  of  these  veins  are  often 
seen.  The  vessels  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  light  or  pinkish 
color  of  the  arteries  and  the  dark  color  of  the  veins.  If  three  vessels  are 
seen,  the  middle  one  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  artery;  if  more  than  three 

exist,  the  third  vein  usually 
rests  upon  the  artery.  If 
pressure  be  made  upon 
these  vessels,  the  veins  be- 
come distended  and  the 
artery  collapsed  on  the 
distal  side  of  pressure.  If 
to  these  facts  be  now 
added  the  pulsation  of 
the  artery,  its  location  is 
assured.  However,  the 
operator  who  relies  exclu- 
sively upon  the  arterial  impulse  as  a  guide  may  be  led  astray  by  the  trans- 
mitted pulsations  of  contiguous  vessels,  or  by  the  movements  of  parts  near 
to  which  the  artery  is  located. 
Having  settled  the  details 
of  the  operation,  the  portion 
of  the  body  in  which  the 
vessel  is  situated  is  properly 
prepared  and  so  placed  as  to 
atford  room  and  the  best  pos- 
sible light  for  the  procedure. 
The  part  of  tlie  vessel  is  then  selected  for  ligature  at  which  the  surgeon 
feels  best  assured  of  the  absence  of  branches  of  sufficient  size  to  interfere 
with  formation  of   the  internal   clot.     The  primary  incision  is  made,  if 

possible,  so  that  the  center 
shall  correspond  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  to  which 
the  ligature  is  to  be  applied. 
The  length  of  the  primary  in- 
cision will  depend  upon  the 
depth  of  the  vessel,  and  should 
always  be  of  sufficient  extent 
to  afford  easy  access  to  it.  II 
the  thumb  and  finger  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  integu- 
ment tense  and  steady  at  the 
time  of  the  incision,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the 
tension  be  equal  on  the  respective  sides  (Fig.  169),  otherwise  the  incision 
will  fall  outside  the  line  of  the  vessel  after  the  tissues  are  released,  which,  if 
unheeded,  will  lead  the  surgeon  jistray ;  besides,  the  consequent  irregularity 
of  the  wound  will  interfere  with  the  necessary  space  and  light  as  well  as 


Fig.  170.— Approach  to  vessel. 


Fio.  171. — Opening  the  sheath. 
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with  the  drainage  of  the  part.  The  external  imision  shonW  he  made  with 
one  sweep  of  the  knife  rathtr  than  hv  n-pcatinl  outs,  wliich  toiul  to  chop 
the  tissues,  thus  lessening  the  prosjKvt  of  union  hy  first  intention. 

The  fascia  is  divided  in  a  similar  manner.    The  tissues  beneatth  the  fascia 
are  gently  separated  by  the  fingers  or  handle  of  the  S4:*alpel.  using  the  cutting 


Fig*  1 72.^Pnssiug  the  needle. 

edge  only  when  necessary,  until  the  sheath  of  the  vcss(4  is  reached.  The 
nearer  the  approach  to  the  vessel  the  shorter  should  l>e  the  line  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  tissues,  so  that  when  the  vessi»l  is  reached  tiie  outline  of  the 
wound  will  resemble  somewhat  an  inverted  triangle,  with  its  apex  corn^ 
sponding  to  the  sheath  of  the  artery  ( Fig.  ITO).  When  the  sheath  is  reached 
a  small  opening  is  made  into  it — about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  being  ample — 
of  sufficient  size  to  pass  the  needle  with  ease.  This  0])ening  is  made  by  pick- 
ing up  the  sheath  or  condensiHl  tissue  with  the  thumb  forceps,  carefully 
cutting  from  it  a  buttonhole-shaped  piece  of  a  suitable  size  (Fig.  ITl). 

The  borders  of  the  opening  in  the  sheath  are  then  separately  raised,  to 
enable  the  operator  to  ascertain  if  deeper  tissues  still  surround  the  vi^ssel ; 
if  so,  they,  too,  should  Ix;  incised  in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  peculiar 
innkish-white  appearance  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  seen,  the  side  of  the 

cut  in  the  sheath  nearest 

to   the   contiguous   vein, 

or  other  important  struc- 
ture,  should   be  grasped 

and  raised  by  the  forceps 

(Fig.   17-2,  a),  and   the 

aneurism   needle,   armed 

with  a   ligature  or  not, 

carefully  j)assed  from  the 

point  of  greatest  danger 
around  the  vessel,  while  the  op])osite  side  of  tlie  opening  in  th(»  slieath  is 
graspcnl  (h)  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  advancing  end  of  the  insiriiment. 
When  the  needle  is  armed,  a  bent  probe  can  be  us(mI  to  ])repare  tlie  way  ( Fig. 
173).     If  the  location  of  the  vessel  will  permit,  the  needle  may  l)e  inlro- 


Fio.  17^. 
Passing  the  probe. 


Pubsing  furvi'd  noodlo. 
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needle  is  introduced  unarmed  and  when  the  way  has  been  prepared  already 
by  the  probe.  If  all  doubts  be  settled  as  to  the  identity  of  the  vessel,  the 
ligature  is  tied  by  either  the  su^geon^s  or  the  r(H.*f  knot,  both  ends  cut 
short,  and  the  wound  closed  and  dressed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Tbe  kind  of  Instnunents  required  to  Ligature  Arteries  in  their  Continuity 
(Fig.  175). — Ordinary  scalpels  (a),  common  thumb  and  mouse-tooth 
forceps  (6,  c),  forcipressure  (rf),  traction  loops  (e)y  tenaculum  {g),  grooved 
directors  (A,  i),  aneurism  needles  {k,  /),  probe  (m),  retractors  {n,  o,  />),  and 
ligatures  (f).  The  number  of  each  of  the  respective  agents  is  regulated  by 
the  demands  of  individual  cases.  The  need  for  blunt  hooks,  artificial  light, 
and  specially  designed  instruments  will  be  self-evident  as  circumstances  arise. 

The  Bstraciars  vary  in  size  and  shape.  Tlie  ones  recommended  by 
Professors  Mott  (o,  p.  Fig.  1T5)  and  Parker  (n,  Fig.  175)  are  appropriate 
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Fio.  170. — Extemporized  retractors. 


Fig.  177. 
Student's  needle. 


r 


for  all  common  purposes.  If  neither  be  at  hand,  others 
can  be  extemporized  by  blinding  the  handh'  of  a  conmion 
tablespoon  or  the  tines  of  a  fork  to  the  neeessarv  angle 
(Fig.  176). 

The  Aneurism  Needle. — The  aneurism  needles  differ  in 
size,  shape,  and  arrangement.  The  simplest  form  is  com- 
bined with  a  director.  Also  one  with  a  lateral  curvature 
may  1h»  employed  (/,  /,  Fi»r.  175)  ;  another  with  adjustable 
points  for  the  purpose  of  securing  deep-seated  vessels.  These 
points  must  be  securely  screwed  in  position,  else  the  turning 
of  the  instnmient,  often  necessary  in  passing  it,  may  loosen  them,  causing 
the  instrument  to  become  a  source  of  annoyance  instead  of  an  advantage 
10» 
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gauze  well  wet  with  the  hot  saline  solution.  The  Trendelenburg  position 
may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

Second  Method  (Murray). — The  second  method  leads  to  the  vessel  with- 
out opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  Linear  Guide  to  the  Operation. — A  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of 
the  tenth  rib  downward  and  forward  to  within  about  one  inch  of  the  ante- 
rior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  (Fig.  181,  6)  is  a  proper  linear  guide. 


Fio.  IbO. — Linear  guidet>. 
a.  For  ligature  of  aorta  (Cooper),    h.  For 
liffature  of  common  iliac  (Crampton). 

c.  For  ligature  of  common  iliac  (McKee). 

d.  For  ligature  of  deep  epigastric  and 
circumflex  iliac  arteries,  e,  e,  e.  Inci- 
sions in  upper,  lower,  and  lateral 
regions.  /.  Carotid  curved  incision  in 
median  line. 


Fiu.  181. — Linear  guides. 
For  ligature  of  common  iliac  (transperi- 
toneal), h.  For  ligature  of  common 
iliac  (extra  peritoneal),  c.  For  ligature 
of  common  iliac  through  semilunar  line 
(transperitoneal),  e.  For  same  through 
fibers  of  rectus,  d.  For  ligature  of  ex- 
ternal iliac.  /.  For  ligature  of  same. 
?.  For  ligature  of  common  femoral,  h, 
ncision  through  outer  bonier  of  rectus 
for  opening  aUlomen  at  that  situation. 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy, — The  ureter  lies  to  the  outer  side.  In  other  re- 
spects the  importance  of  the  relations  of  the  vessel  is  alike  in  both  methods. 

llie  Operation, — Divide  the  various  tissues  comprising  the  abdominal 
wall  on  a  grooved  director  down  to  the  peritonaeum ;  turn  the  body  to  the 
opposite  side;  insert  the  hand  into  the  wound;  separate  the  peritonaeum 
and  raise  it  along  with  the  intestines  and  ureter  carefully  upward  and  in- 
ward, thus  readily  exposing  the  aorta  to  view.  The  aorta  is  then  raised 
with  the  finger  or  a  blunt  instrument  and  the  ligature  ])assed  as  before. 
The  aorta  can  be  reached  through  an  incision  extending  from  the  end  of 
the  last  rib  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

The  Results. — The  aorta  has  been  ligatured  fourteen  times,  and  in 
every  instance  death  occurred  within  from  three  hours  to  forty-eight  days 
after  the  operation.    Ten  were  ligatured  before  the  aseptic  period. 

Ligatiire  of  the  Common  Iliac  Arteries. — The  common  iliac  arteries  are 
ligatured  with  greater  confidenee  since  the  advent  of  aseptic  procedure. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  common  iliac  arteries  average  alx)ut  two 
inches  in  length,  and  should  be  ligatured  as  near  the  middle  as  possible. 
Tbey  commonly  Ix^gin  at  the  left  of  the  middle  of  the  lM)dy  of  the  fourth 
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lumbar  vertebra,  and  diverging  pass  downward  and  outward  to  the  sacro^ 
iliac  synchondroses. 

The  (■ontiguous  Anittoiny, 

The  Relations  of  the  Common  Iliac  Arteries.    (Grat.) 
/;*  front. 


Peritonflpura. 
Small  intestines. 
Sympathetic  nerves. 
Ureter. 


Outer  side. 
Right   ^  Vena  cava. 
common  I   Right  common 

iliac      I       iliac  vein 
artery.  J    Psoas  muscle. 

Behind. 
Right  and  left  common 

iliac  veins. 
Last  two  lumbar  vertebne. 


In  front. 
Small  intestines. 
Peritonaeum. 
Sympathetic  nerves. 
Rectum. 

Superior  haBmorrhoidal  artery. 
Ureter. 


Inner  side. 

Left  common 

iliac  vein. 


Outer  side. 
Psoas  muscle. 


I  common  ! 
I  iliac  I 
I  artery.  J 

Behind. 
Left  common 

iliac  vein. 
Last  two  lumbar  vertebne. 


The  Linear  Guidt  to  the  Vessels. — An  imaginary  line  crossing  the  ab- 
domen, between  the  highest  portions  of  the  iliac  crests,  corresponds  very 
nearly  indeed  to  the  level  of  origin  of  the  iliac  arteries.  The  vessels  run 
divergently  from  a  point  in  this  line  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center  of 
the  abdomen  downward  and  outward  on  either  side  to  a  little  within  a  mid- 
point l)etwcK»n  the  pubes  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  access  to  the  common  iliac  artery:  one, 
])y  entering  the  abdominal  cavity  from  in  front  (transperitoneal),  the  other 
])y  raising  the  peritonanim  through  an  incision  made  down  to  it  at  the  side  of 
tlie  abdomen  (extraperitoneal).    Trendelenburg  pose  best  in  both  methods. 

The  First  Method  (Transperitoneal) . — At  present  this  method  is  gener- 
ally aceej)i('(l  as  a  substitutes  for  the  latter  one,  especially  in  those  cases  in 
wliicli  tbe  latter  is  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
abdominis  muscle,  or  more  properly  the  linea  semilunaris,  is  the  best  super- 
flrial  guide  to  tbe  vessel  in  this  method.  The  linese  semilunares  extend  down- 
wanl  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen  from  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  to  the 
spine  of  the  pu])es,  arching  slightly  outward.  In  the  abdomen  of  a  normal 
adult  these  lines  are  about  three  inches  transversely  from  the  umbilicus. 
Tbe  relations  of  the  common  iliac  arteries  and  veins  are  intricate,  and  are 
dissimilar  on  tbe  respective  sides  (Fig.  179),  and  therefore  they  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  before  beginning  the  operation. 

The  Operation. — An  incision  five  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  to 
tbe  left  of  tbe  median  line  ( Fig.  181,  c)M  made  carefully  into  the  abdominal 
cavity;  tbe  omentum  is  raised  upward,  the  intestines  are  pushed  aside,  the 
VL'ssel  is  located  witli  the  lingers,  and  a  small  opening  is  made  through  the 
peritonaeum  covering  the  vessel,  and  the  vessel  ligatured  bypassing  the  needle 
around  it  from  w-ithout  inward  on  the  right  and  from  within  outward  on 
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the  left  side.    That  is  to  say,  the  needle  is  passed  from  the  vein  nearest 
the  vessel  in  each  instance  (Fig.  183).    The  external  wound  is  then  closed. 

An  incision  through  the  rectus  corresponding  to  the  iliac  artery  to  be 
tied  should  be  emplo^'ed  in  lieu  of  the  former  incision,  and  the  vessel 
exposed  in  the  same  careful  manner  (Fig.  181,  a). 

The  Results, — Of  19  cases,  14  died  and  5  recovered.  Five  were  tied  for 
haemorrhage,  4  died  and  1  recovered.  Thirteen  for  cure  of  aneurism,  9 
died  and  4  recovered.  One  for  malignant  disease,  result  fatal.  Ten  were 
done  before  1883,  all  died.  Since  1883  these  vessels  have  been  ligatured 
aseptically  nine  times,  4  died  and  5  recovered. 

The  Second  Method  {Extraperitoneal) . — In  this  method  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  unopened. 

There  are  Two  Linear  Guides  to  this  Method. — In  one  (Crampton) 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  cartilage  of  the  last  rib  downward 
and  a  little  forward  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  then  carried  forward 
parallel  with  it  to  a  little  below  ^ 

the  anterior  superior  spine   (Fig. 
180,  6,  and  Fig.  182). 

In  the  other  (McKee)  a  line 
drawn  downward  from  the  tip  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  eleventh  rib  to 
a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  within 
the  anterior  superior  spine,  then 
curved  downward,  forward,  and 
inward,  and  terminating  abruptly 
above  the  internal  abdominal  ring 
(Fig.  180,  c). 

The  Musculur  Ouide,  —  There 
is  no  superficial  muscular  guide  to 
the  common  iliac  artery  except  the 
rectus  abdominis,  and  then  only  in 
the  median  operation.  The  inner 
border  of  the  psoas  magnus  is,  how- 
ever, an  undeviating  and  markedly 
prominent  deep  muscular  guide. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  pa- 
tient on  the  back  (in  the  Trendelen- 
berg  posture  if  desirable),  the  body 

inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  thighs  slightly  flexed  to  relax 
the  abdominal  walls.  The  various  layers  of  tissue  composing  the  abdominal 
wall  are  divided  down  to  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  is  cautiously  raised 
with  forceps  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wound,  where  it  is  less  dense  and  less 
firmly  attached;  a  small  opening  is  made  through  it:  the  finger  is  then 
passed  beneath  it,  and  the  fascia  is  divided  to  the  full  extent  of  the  wound. 
An  assistant  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  then  introduces  his 
hand  into  the  wound  and  raises  the  peritonaeum  gently  upward  and  inward, 
while  the  operator,  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  sepa- 
11 


182. — Incision    for    ligaturing  common 
iliac  artery.     (Crampton.) 
a.  Peritonaeum,    h.  Ureter,    c.  Common  iliac 
artery,    d.  Common  iliac  vein.    /.  Psoas 
muscle. 
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rates  it  carefully  from  the  tissues  beneath.  When  the  psoas  magnns  is 
reached,  the  surgeon  should  appreciate  the  relations  of  the  dissection  to 
the  exact  location  of  the  artery.  If  the  external  iliac  artery  be  felt  first, 
it  is  to  be  followed  upward  to  the  common  iliac ;  when  the  common  iliac  is 
reached,  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  it  is  scratched  aside  by  the  director, 
and  the  needle  armed  with  the  ligature  is  passed  as  already  indicated — 
the  needle  with  the  adjustable  end  being  preferable  for  this  operation  (Fig. 
183). 

The  Dangers, — The  dangers  attending  this  operation  are  of  considerable 
magnitude.     The  peritonjeum  may  be  lacerated,  the  ureter  included  in  the 

ligature,  or  the  veins 
punctured  by  the  needle. 
The  assistant  who  raises 
the  peritoneum  should 
keep  the  fingers  closely 
approximated,  using  both 
hands,  if  necessary,  and 
being  careful  that  the 
fingers  do  not  become  too 
much  flexed,  else  they 
may  lacerate  it  If  the 
patient  struggle,  vomit, 
or  cough,  the  perito- 
naeum should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  its 
normal  site  until  quiet  is 
restored.  The  traction 
necessary  to  separate  and 
elevate  the  peritonaeum 
can  not  be  made  too  carefully,  and  it  is  better  if  it  be  done  during  the  acts 
of  expiration,  since  at  this  time  the  downward  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
contents  takes  place.  Large,  broad  retractors  are  sometimes  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  are  much  less  reliable  than  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
assistant. 

Tlie  ureter  crosses  the  artery  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  vessel,  and 
it  is  in  little  danger,  since  it  is  usually  raised  along  with  the  peritonaeum 
and  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  veins  can  be  avoided  by  remembering  to  pass 
the  netMJle  away  from  them.  This  will  be  somewhat  difficult  on  the  right 
side,  owing  to  the  large  venous  trunks  in  close  contact  with  either  side  of 
the  artery.  If  the  vein  obscures  the  arterial  trunk,  pressure  upon  it  below 
the  point  to  he  lipitured  will  diminish  its  size  by  obstructing  the  venous 
return,  and  thus  pennit  the  easy  exposure  of  the  artery. 

The  Falhcirs. — The  external  iliac  artery  may  be  mistaken  for  the  com- 
mon iliac  artery.  The  fact  that  the  sacro- vertebral  prominence  is  above  the 
external  iliac  artery  should  settle  the  doubt  as  between  the  two.  The  liga- 
ture may  be  a])j)lie(l  too  near  the  bifurcation,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing it  on  account  of  obscure  light  and  the  intimate  relation  of  the  vessels 


Fi(i.  18.'3. — Ligature  of  common  iliac  artery. 
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with  each  other.  Careful  scrutiny  only  will  prevent  this  mistake  from 
occurring.  The  author  once  mistook  temporarily  the  left  for  the  right  com- 
mon iliac  artery  owing  to  an  abnormality  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 
However,  pressure  made  on  the  vessel  before  tying  rectified  the  error. 

The  Results. — Of  59  cases  reported,  18  died  and  41  recovered.  Thirty- 
four  of  which  were  done  for  aneurism,  of  these,  13  lived  and  21  died;  18 
were  done  for  haemorrhage,  4  lived  and  14  died ;  7  were  done  for  malignant 
disease,  1  lived  and  6  died.  Of  the  59  cases,  53  were  done  before  1883,  of 
these,  35  died  and  18  recovered.  Six  were  done  aseptioally  since  1883,  all 
died. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery.— The  internal  iliac  is  ligatured  to 
control  the  circulation  of  a  pelvic  viscus  and  to  arrest  of  haemorrhage. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — Tlie  internal  iliac  artery  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac 
downward  and  forward  to  near  the  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen. 

The  Contiguovs  Anatomy. 

Relations  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery.    (Gray.) 
/w  front, 
PeritonaBum. 
Fascia. 
Ureter. 

Outer  side,  ( Internal  )  -^w^**  «*^« 

Psoas  magnus.  i      iliac      f  Internal  iliac  vein. 

(   artery.  )  Peritoneum. 

BMnd. 
External  iliuc  vein  (abavey 
Internal  iliac  vein. 
Lunibo-sacral  nerve. 
Pyrifonnis  muscle. 
Sacrum. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  ])ossesses  no  practical  linear  or  muscular 
guide  other  than  its  relation  to  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  magnus 
nnisde. 

The  Primary  Incisions. — Either  of  the  incisions  employed  in  the  liga- 
ture of  the  common  iliac  (Figs.  180  and  181)  ;  or  an  incision  five  inches  in 
length,  parallel  with  the  epigastric  artcTv;  or  a  curved  incision  through  the 
linear  semilunaris  (trans])eriton('al)  about  seven  inclios  in  length,  made 
three  inches  to  the  outer  side  of  the  umbilicus,  with  its  convexity  outward, 
and  ending  ju.<t  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  abdominal  rin«r,  can  be 
employed.  The  intestines  are  carried  upward,  aided  by  the  Trendelenburg]: 
posture,  the  brim  of  tlu»  j)elvis  is  soufrht,  the  artery  located  as  it  extends 
into  the  pelvic  cavity,  ])eritonaMim  scratched  through,  carefully  avoiding 
the  ureter,  and  the  needle  is  ])assed  cautiously  away  from  the  vein.  The 
vessel  is  tied  through  an  incision  made  into  tiie  abdominal  cavity  in  the 
median  line  below  the  umbilicus. 
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The  Operation  (Extraperitoneal) . — The  tissues  are  divided  successively 
in  the  line  of  the  primary  incision,  the  peritonaeum  is  elevated  in  a  cautious 
manner,  the  ligature  is  carried  around  the  vessel  from  within  outward,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  ureter,  and  also  the  external  iliac  vein. 
The  internal  iliac  artery  may  be  mistaken  for  the  external. 
The  Results. — Of  31  cases  of  ligature  by  the  extraperitoneal  route,  22 
died ;  of  29  for  aneurism,  20  died ;  of  2  for  haemorrhage,  both  died ;  of  30 
done  before  asepsis,  22  died;  one  with  asepsis  recovered.  Meyer  simul- 
taneously thus  tied  both  arteries  under  asepsis  in  5  cases  for  prostatic- 
hypertrophy,  all  recovered.  Transperitoneal  aseptic  ligature  gives  the  best 
result :  of  9  cases,  2  died ;  of  5  done  for  aneurism,  1  died ;  1  for  haemor- 
rhage, 1  for  tumor,  both  recovered;  of  2  for  prostatic  disease,  1  died. 
Pryor  simultaneously  tied  both  vessels  through  a  median  abdominal  inci- 
sion for  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  in  34  cases,  with  1  death. 

Ligature  of  the  Gluteal  Artery. — The  gluteal  artery  may  be  injured  by 
direct  violence  and  require  ligaturing  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  gluteal  artery  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  above  the  pyriformis  muscle. 

It  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites, 
and  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  muscle. 

TJie  linear  guide  to  the  vessel,  -4, 
By  is  a  line  extending  from  the  pos- 
terior superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  to  the  trochanter  major,  with 
the  thigh  rotated  inward.  The  artery 
lies  beneath  the  junction  of  the  upper 

//    /^  A         m  -^m    and  middle  thirds  of  this  line  (Fig. 

//.     vv  Jr.  jm  184). 
^^^^gflHHpPl^^         The  vessel  lies  at  the  upper  border 

of  the  ischiatic  notch,  which  is  a  deep 
bony  guide  to  it. 

lite  Operation. — Place  the  patient 
on  the  abdomen,  with  the  thighs  ex- 
tended and  rotated  inward ;  make  an  incision  five  inches  in  length  in  the 
course  of  the  line  already  indicated.  The  direction  of  the  incision  will  corre- 
spond to  the  course  of  the  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  which 
fibers  can  be  readily  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  and  drawn 
apart  and  the  notch  sought  for.  The  artery  is  then  liberated  from  the  ac- 
companying veins,  and  the  ligature  is  passed  in  the  most  convenient  manner 
(Fig.  185). 

The  Fallacies. — The  artery  may  be  mistaken  for  either  of  the  venae 
comites  ;  otherwise  no  fallacy  need  occur. 

The   Results. — The  operation   itself  implies  but  little  danger  to  the 
patients. 

Ligature  of  the  Sciatic  Artery.— The  sciatic  artery,  like  the  gluteal,  may 
sufTer  from  external  violence. 


Fuj.  184. — Lirn'ur  guides  to  gluteal  {A,  B) 
and  s(;ialic  arteries  {A,  C\  and  D). 
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Th^  Anatomical  Points. — The  sciatic  artery  escapes  from  the  pelvis  be- 
low the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  passes  downward  in  the  interval  between  the 
taberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  trochanter  major. 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy,  —  The  vessel  is  covered  by  the  gluteus 
maximus ;  the  sciatic  nerve  accompanies  it,  and  it  is  posterior  to  the  pudic 
artery. 

The  linear  guides  to  the  vessel  are  two  in  number,  one  (Fig.  184)  of 
which  {D)  is  drawn  parallel  with  the  linear  guide  to  the  gluteal  artery,  only 


Pig.  185. — Ligature  of  sciatic  artery, 


Ligature  of  gluteal  artery. 


about  an  inch  and  a  half  lower  down.  The  second,  A^  C,  extends  from  just 
below  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

T7ie  deep  muscular  guide  is  tlie  lower  border  of  the  pyriformis,  beneath 
which  the  artery  passes  from  the  pelvis. 

Tlie  Operation. — An  incision  is  made  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ob- 
liquely across  the  linear  guide  in  the  course  of  the  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus;  the  fibers  of  this  muscle  are  separated  and  drawn  apart,  the  nerves  and 
veins  are  pushed  aside,  and  the  ligature  is  carried  around  the  vessel,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  vein  which  lies  to  its  outer  side. 

The  Fallacies. — The  sciatic  artery  may  be  mistaken  for  the  pudic  artery, 
which  lies  internal  to  it;  however,  the  direction  taken  by  the  respective 
vessels  should  make  the  distinction  between  them  easy. 

Tlte  Results, — The  prognosis  as  to  life  is  always  good  so  far  as  the  oper- 
ation itself  is  concerned. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Pudic  Artery.  — The  internal  pudic  artery 
can  be  ligatured  or  compressed  in  the  perineum  to  control  bleeding  at 
the  penis. 
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Fio.  186. — Passing  needle  around 
pudic  artery. 


TJie  Anatomical  Points, — The  internal  pudic  artery  escapes  from  the 
pelvis  through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis  mus- 
cle, lying  internal  to  the  sciatic  artery ;  it  then  enters  the  pelvis  through 
the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  till  it  divides  into  terminal  branches. 

Tlie  Contiguous  Anatomy. — The  vessel  runs 
along  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  resting  upon  the  obturator  internus  mus- 
cle, in  a  canal  formed  by  the  obturator  fascia, 
and  accompanied  by  the  pudic  veins  and  the 
internal  pudic  nerve. 

The  li7iear  guide  to  the  operation  in  the 
perinaeum  extends  from  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  tuber  ischii. 
The  artery  is  situated  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  tuber 
ischii. 

This  vessel  may  be  ligatured  in  two  situa- 
tions :  1.  At  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen 
(Fig.  185).  2.  In  the  perinaeum  (Fig.  186). 
At  the  first  situation,  the  incision  for  ligaturing 
the  sciatic  artery  is  sufficient  for  ligaturing 
this  one,  the  pudic  being  found  internal  to  that  artery,  and  lower  down, 
accompanied  by  its  veins  and  the  pudic  nerve. 

TJie  Operation  (perinaeum). — The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  and  an  incision  is  made  about  four  inches  in  length  in  the  course 
of  the  line  indicated ;  the  tissues  are  carefully  divided  down  to  the  vessel, 
which  is  then  isolated  from  the  veins  and  nerves  and  needle  passed  from  the 
vein  and  vessel  tied  (Fig.  187).  If  care  be  not 
taken  the  cms  penis  will  be  cut.  The  introduction 
of  a  sound  into  the  urethra  will  define  its  outlines, 
and  the  danger  of  wounding  it  will  be  obviated. 

Ligature  of  the  Dorsalis  Penis  Artery.— The 
dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  may  be  tied  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  organ  by  making  an  incision  an  inch  in 
length  at  either  side  of  the  dorsum,  and  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  center  of  its  long  axis.  The  artery 
is  superficial,  and  is  attended  by  veins  and  nerves, 
which  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  passing  the 
needle. 

Ligature  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery. — The  external  iliac  artery  is  an 
important  vessel,  surgically,  and  is  frequently  ligatured. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  external  iliac  artery  is  about  four  inches 
long,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
nearly  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus 
to  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and 
the  symphysis  pubis. 


AiDSCMERVE 


Fio.  187.— Relations  of  the 
pudic  artery. 
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The  Contiguous  Anatotny. 

The  Relations  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery.    (Gray.) 

Iti  front. 

Peritonteum,  intestines,  and  iliac  fascia. 

•j^  I  Spermatic  vessels. 

P        rt'    J  ^^°'^^  branch  of  genito-crural  nerve. 

Liea^nt    I  ^'"^^™fl®^  i^**^  ^c*'*- 

I  Lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 


Outer  side. 
Psoas  magnos. 
Iliac  fascia. 


Inner  side. 

External  iliac  vein  and  vas 

deferens  at  femoral  arch. 


External) 

iliac      > 

artery.    ) 

Behind. 
External  iliac  vein. 
Psoas  magnus. 
Iliac  fascia. 

It  has  no  superficial  muscular  or  bony  guides.  The  psoas  magnus,  at  the 
inner  border  of  which  it  lies,  is  a  most  important  deep  muscular  guide.  It 
is  ligatured  at  about  the  middle  of  its  course. 

Tlie  Operation. — A  strong  light  should  be  at  hand  in  this  operation. 
Before  beginning,  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  of  the 
patient.  Place  him  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  the  thigh  slightly  flexed 
and  the  body  inclined  to  the  opposite  side  or  in  Trendelenburg's  posture. 
A  curvilinear  incision  is  then  made,  with  the  convexity  downward,  be- 
ginning about  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament  and  immediately  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  terminating  on  a  level  with, 
but  about  two  inches  internal  to,  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  (Fig.  181,  /).  The  superficial  fascia,  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique  and  the  trans- 
versalis,  are  separately  di- 
vided upon  a  grooved  di- 
rector. The  fascia  trans- 
versalis  is  carefully  picked 
up  with  the  thumb  for- 
ceps and  a  small  opening 
made  through  it,  into 
which  the  director  is  in- 
serted and  the  fascia  di- 
vided. The  peritonaeum 
and  its  subserous  tissue 
are  then  carefully  raised 
from  the  iliac  fascia,  and 
pressed  upward  and  in- 
ward until  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  psoas  magnus  is  ascertained,  wlien,  after  a  little  further  separa- 
tion, the  vessel  is  felt  pulsating  at  the  inner  margin  of  this  muscle. 

The  condensed  areolar  tissue  constituting  its  sheath  is  then  opened,  and 
the  needle  carefully  inserted  between  the  vein  and  artery,  from  within  out- 
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Fk;.  188. — Ligature  of  external  iliac  artery. 
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ward  (Fig.  188).  //  the  incision  be  made  about  a  third  of  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  181,  d),  the  overlying  fascia  will  be  exposed  with- 
out the  appearance  of  the  peritonseum,  since  the  latter  is  reflected  upward 
and  backward  into  the  pelvis  at  a  little  distance  above  this  point.  By  this 
plan  the  vessel  can  be  ligatured  with  a  minimum  amount  of  danger  from 
disturbance  of  the  deep  tissues.  The  incisions  for  securing  the  deep  epi- 
gastric and  deep  circumflex  iliac  arteries  near  to  their  origin  can  be  utilized 
(Fig.  180,  (/)  for  tying  these  vessels  and  the  iliac  also  when  needful. 

lite  traniiperitoneal  method  can  be  practiced  in  this  instance  through  a 
vertical  incision,  or  through  the  "  gridiron  ^^  route  for  appendicitis  (Vol. 
IJ)  if  desirable.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  the  method  favorably  when 
employed  for  special  reasons  and  with  a  knowledge  of  thorough  asepsis. 

The  Fallarips. — The  external  oblique  aponeurosis  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia.  The  muscular  fibers  ol  the  internal 
oblique  will  then  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  external  oblique.  If,  how- 
ever, the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  respective  muscles  be  recalled,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  external  oblique  has  no  muscular  fibers  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  mistake  will  be  quickly  rectified.  The  fascia  transversalia  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  peritonaeum ;  this  fallacy  is  easily  detected  by  follow- 
ing it  downward,  when,  if  it  be  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  or  passes  be- 
neath it,  it  can  not  be  the  peritonaeum,  and  must  be  the  transversalis  fascia. 
If  its  relations  to  the  previously  divided  tissues  be  taken  into  account,  to- 
gether with  its  density  and  opacity,  this  mistake  can  hardly  occur. 

The  iliac  fascia  may  be  mistaken  for  the  subserous  tissue,  and  be  raised 
together  with  the  peritonaeum.  Under  such  circumstances  the  vessel  will  be 
raised  upward  together  with  the  peritonaeum  and  iliac  fascia,  and  will  be  felt 
pulsating  in  the  roof  rather  than  the  floor  of  the  operation-wound.  This  mis- 
take can  be  avoided  by  remembering  that  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles  are  cov- 
ered by  a  dense  fascia,  which  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  beneath  Poupart's  ligament, 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  that  the  artery  does  not  lie  beneath  but  upon  it 

If  an  irreducible  inguinal  hernia  exist,  or  the  vein  be  adherent  to  the 
artery,  then  much  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  properly  placing  the 
ligature  without  injury  to  the  intestines  or  the  vein.  After  ligaturing, 
the  wound  must  be  thoroughly  closed  by  carrying  the  sutures  deeply,  near 
to  the  peritonaeum,  the  superficial  tissues  (integument  and  fascia)  being 
united  separately.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  patient  will  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  the  occurrence  of  a  hernial  protrusion,  due  to  the  weakening  of 
the  abdominal  walls.  This  is  a  precaution  which  should  always  be  taken 
in  operations  involving  the  separation  of  the  peritonaeum. 

The  Results. — Of  164  cases,  129  recovered  and  33  died;  of  118  done 
before  antisepi^is.  J>3  recovered,  25  died ;  of  44  under  asepsis,  36  recovered, 
8  died.  Of  the  118,  81  were  for  aneurism,  74  recovered,  7  died;  35  for 
hcTmorrliage,  20  recovered,  15  died;  of  2  for  tumor,  both  died.  One  of  the 
118  was  done  transperilonfally  and  recovered:  34  were  for  aneurism,  29 
rec'OvcTcd,  5  died;  9  for  haemorrhage,  6  recovered,  3  died;  one  for  tumor 
recovered.  Of  25  done  extraperitoneally,  20  recovered  and  5  died;  of  19 
done  transperitoneally,  16  recovered  and  3  died. 
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ligature  of  Deep  Epigastric  Artery. — This  artery  arisos  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  external  iliac  (Fig.  189)  and  runs  upward  toward  the 
umbilicus,  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  transversalis.  It  lies  at  the 
inner  border  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring  (see  Hernia,  Vol.  II). 

The  Lifiear  Ouide, — A  line  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Poupart^s  ligament  corresponds  to  the  coarse  of  the  vessel.  The 
vessel  may  be 
tied  after  suc- 
cessive division 
of  overlying  tis- 
sues near  to 
the  origin,  as 
demonstrated  by 
Fig.  188,  as  well 
as  three  or  four 
fingers'  breadths 
higher  than  this 
(Fig.  189). 

The  Opera- 
tion.— An  inci- 
sion is  made 
about  three 
inches  in  length, 
at  either  of  tlie 
foregoing  situ- 
ations, parallel 
with  Poupart's 
ligament  The 
various  layers  of 
the  abdominal 
wall  are  then 
divided  sepa- 
rately upon  a 
grooved  direc- 
tor until  the 
fascia  transver- 
f«lis  is  reached, 
which  is  opened 
over  the  artery, 
the  connective 
tjppue  and  the 
v«*inp  R»parated 
from  it,  and  the 

ligature  properly  placed  (Fig.  189).  The  woiiiid  should  then  be  carefully 
cloM*d,  and  the  patient  kept  (juict  in  a  recumbent  poj^ture  until  the  tissuoR 
are  firmly  united,  else  a  weak  point  in  the  abdominal  walls  may  follow  at 
the  seat  of  operation. 
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Fio.  189.— Epigastric  and  obturator  arteries, 
obturator  and  external  cutaneous  nerves. 
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Behind, 

Femoral  vein. 
Profunda  artery  and  vein. 
Pectineus  muscle. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  magnus. 

T/ie  linear  guide  to  the  artery,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  a  dotted 
line  drawn  from  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  (Fig. 
184). 

A  dotted  line  drawn  from  the  origin  of  the  adductor  longus  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  adductor  magnus  tendon  into  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur  also  corresponds  to  the  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal. 

The  Muscular  Guides. — The  sartorius  is  a  muscular  guide ;  the  artery 
lies  at  the  inner  border  in  the  upper  third,  behind  the  muscle  in  the  middle, 
and  at  the  outer  side  in  the  lower  third.  The  better  muscular  guide  to  the 
lower  third  is  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.  This 
tendon  can  be  quite  easily  felt,  but  care  must  be  taken,  otherwise  it  will  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  ham-string  tendons. 

The  femoral  artery  is  ligatured  at  three  situations:  1,  just  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament;  2,  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  or  about  four  inches 
below  the  ligament ;  3,  in  Hunter's  canal.  The  most  favorable  situations 
are  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  and  in  Hunter's  canal.  However,  cir- 
cumstances often  arise  which  necessitate  its  being  tied,  irrespective  of  the 
stereotyped  situations. 

The  Operation,  The  First  Situation — Common  Femoral  (Fig.  190,  a). — 
The  vessel  can  be  ligated  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament  through 
either  of  two  incisions :  one  is  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel  (dotted 
line),  the  other  parallel  with  the  lower  border  of  the  ligament  (Fig.  181,  g). 
The  former  is,  however,  the  better  incision.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the 
back  and  the  thigh  flexed  and  rotated  outward.  The  pulsation  of  the  artery 
is  noted  by  the  finger,  then  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  is 
made  through  the  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissues;  the  lymphatic 
glands  drawn  aside,  fascia  lata  divided  on  a  director  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  arterial  sheath,  which  is  very  dense,  is  opened,  and  the  needle  passed 
from  within  outward.  The  vein  will  be  noticed  at  its  inner  side,  inclosed 
in  a  common  sheath  with  it,  but  separated  from  the  artery  by  a  fibrous 
partition.  The  attention  of  the  sur^reon  should  be  directed  to  the  pink- 
ish-white pulsating  vessel  rather  than  to  seeking  for  the  vein  (Fig.  IDl). 
If  the  attention  and  manipulations  be  directed  toward  the  artery,  the  vein 
will  remain  undisturbed  within  its  compartment.  A  ligature  is  rarely  ap- 
plied at  this  situation  on  account  of  the  increased  danger  of  tlie  occurrence 
of  gangrene  and  secondary  hteniorrhage.  Although  the  latter  can  be  ob- 
viated by  ligature  of  the  branches  of  the  vessels  contiguous  to  the  seat  of 
the  operation,  yet  this  measure  of  security  against  hieniorrhage  increases 
the  liability  of  gangrene.  Therefore,  when  i)ossible,  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac  artery  is  preferable  to  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  at  this  location. 
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VASTUS  INTCRNAS. 
F£MORAL    VEIN 

FEMORAL  ARTERY. 

LONG  SAPHENOUS 
NERVE. 

SAf^TORIUS  MUSCLE. 


Fig.  190. — Ligature  of  femoral  artery. 

a.  Ligature  of  common  femoral,     b.  Lic^atiire  of  su[>erfioial  femoral  at  apex  of  Scarpa's 
iriangle.     c,  d.  Ligature  in  Hunter's  canal. 
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Tht  Second  Sli nation — SuperfriaJ  Femoral . — At  the  apex  of  Sntrpa's 
inangh  (Fig.  190,  6),  or  about  four  inches  lielow  Pfmpart''5i  ligament 

AntrtomicaJ  Pohiin. — The  saphennu^  vein  T\m^  along  the  inntT  ^ide  of 
this  region,  and  can  )>e  located  by  pressing  it  above,  thus  causing  distention 
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^^^^  Flo.  191.— Transverse  section  at  upper  third  of  right  thigh, 

A.  Pfrtfimda  artery  and  vein,  B,  Long  saphenou'*  nerve.  C.  CouHnon  femoral  artery 
Jim  I  veijj.  I).  Intirrnal  saphenous  vuin.  E.  SemiiDeiiibriino§is.  F^  tl.  Giuteal  ve^*- 
a?b.     Q,  8<!rtttic  nerve. 

btdow.  The  fpnioral  vein  lies  to  the  inner  dde,  somewhat  mor^  posteriorly 
hi»rc»  than  above  (Fig.  19'^).  Branches  of  tbe  internal  cutaneous  nerve  lie  in 
front,  and  the  long  saphenous  lies  deeper  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  Operation, — Pbiee  the  limb  aa  in  i\w  preceding  operation,  and  make 
«n  inoision  about  four  inches  in  length  along  the  inner  border  of  th j  sar- 
torins  muscle;  divide  the  tissues  down  to  the  fascia  lata,  draw  the  sartorius 
to  the  outer  side,  and  fhe  pulsation  of  the  vessel  can  be  felt  and  perhaps 
fkHjn  Uttieuth  tbe  fiiscia;  cautiously  open  tbe  fascia  lata  and  the  sheath  of 
the  voRsel,  and  pass  the  needle  from  withirv  outward.  The  presence  of  a 
hroad  aartorius  muscle  diminishes  the  size  of  the  triangle,  correspondingly 
covers  tlie  vessel  and  thus  nbHCures  it,  thereby  adding  to  the  diflicuUy  of 
the  opemtion, 

Tlie  Third  Sihtation — Sttperjicia!  FmiMv/tl — In  Ilunter^s  Canal  (Fig. 
1S)0]»rfind  f/), — Hunter's  canal  is  located  at  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh, 
and  at  the  inner  side. 
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The  Operation. — Flex  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  and  the  leg  on  the  thigh, 
and  rotate  the  thigh  outward ;  an  incision  is  then  nuide  along  the  outer 
hnrder  *»f  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  luagnu^,  begimiing  at  a  point  a  little 
above  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  and  extend- 
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Fio.  192. — Trntis verse  section  ai  iiiidiUe  third  uf  riglil  tliigh. 
A,  Femoral  arterv,    B.  Lung  »«(»b6noti5  nerre,    C.  InU'nial  saphenous  veins.    D.  Fem- 
oral Tein.     K  Profaiirta  artery  and  veins.     F,  Sciatic  nerve.     O,  Small   gciatic 
artery  and  veins. 

ing  upward  (Fig,  VM\  d}  ahout  four  inches  through  the  integument  and 
fascia,  when  the  tendon  will  he  reatlilv  felt.  If  the  sartorius  he  in  the  way, 
it  should  he  drawn  to  the  inner  side.  After  the  intervening  soft  parts  arc 
pushed  aside,  the  fibrous  canal  (Huntere  canal)  in  wliieh  the  artery  is  con- 
tained ¥rill  he  ex]>o8i^'d.  This  stnicture  is  formed  at  the  inner  side,  by  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  niagnus,  at  the  outer,  by  the  inner  border  of  the 
vastus  interims  muscle,  and  elsewhere  Uy  the  fibrous  reflections  extending 
between  the  ranscles.  The  canal  is  cautiou?;ly  opened,  and  the  long  saphe- 
nous nerve  is  seen  resting  upon  the  vessel;  the  nerve  is  drawn  aside  and 
the  needle  is  passed  from  witlmut  inward,  thus  avoiding  the  femoral  vein, 
which  is  now  located  posteriorly  and  externally  to  the  artery  (Figs.  193, 
and  190,  d).  The  vessel  can  be  ligatured  at  this  situation  by  making  an 
incision  of  a  similar  length  on  the  linear  guide  first  described  ( Fig.  190, 
cc).  It  is  not  so  satisfactorily  secured,  however,  by  this  as  by  the  former 
method. 

The  FaUncies. — The  sartorius  niiisele  nmy  be  mistaken  for  other  nuiscles 
lying  in  the  general  course.  If,  however,  it  be  recollected  that  no  other 
muscles  mn  in  exactly  the  same  direction  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
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tb%h  as  the  Rartorins,  and  tliat  it  ig  sujX'rlicial  tliff/ughniit  the  (.'lUire  coarso, 
no  j^reiit  confusion  can  arise.  The  lymphatic  glands  thut  lie  over  the  sheath 
of  the  vessel  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course  niuy  be  mistaken  for  the 
veesel  itself,  owing  to  their  color  and  to  tlie  tnuisniitLt'ii  piibiUion.  The 
gliinds  are  irregular^  movable,  and  can  be  raiseil  upward,  when  the  apparent 
pnlaiition  will  cease;  moreover,  the  artery  is  beneatli  tiie  fascia  lata,  and  the 
glands  are  above  it 

The  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  may  be  mistaken  for  the  tendon  of 
th€  Bemimembranosus  or  aeniitendinosus.  This  mistake  will  be  avoided  if 
the  tendons  be  traced  downward ;  the  two  latter  will  pass  behind  the  inter- 
nal condyle,  while  the  former  will  be  inserted  into  it.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  ligutnring  the  artery  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  not  to  make  the 
incision  too  low  down. 
The  width  of  the  hand 
below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment is  a  good  practi- 
cal guide  to  the  apex. 
In  ligaturing  the  artery 
in  Hnnter'8  canal,  it 
should  be  remembered 
tliai  the  canal  is  located 
at  the  middle  third  of 
the  thigh,  or  other wis<o 
the  iiicision  will  be 
made  too  low  down, 
and  the  upper  portion 
at  the  popliteal  artery 
fiecured  inst4*ad. 

In  a  v^ry  small  nnm- 
}yeT  of  ca«es  (four)  the 
frmoral  was  double;  in 
a  like  number  it  passed 
btdiind  inst^-ad  of  in 
front  of  the  thigh*  If 
it  be  double,  the  por-  Fig,  UJ3.—Tr«nsver^  seetinn  wt  lower  third  of  ri^ht  thigh, 
tion  exposed  will  be  ,4.  Femoral  vein,  a  SuperfldttI  fi^itH^rahirtery.  r,  Lmic 
smaller     than     ru^rmal,  ^uphenou^  mrw       D,    Inleninl  ;aplieiii>us   vein.      E. 

,     ,  ,.     .*  «  Intenml   riopliteal   m^rve.      /'.    hxicnntl    nophteuJ   or 

and    th*»   application   of  perineal  nerve. 

the  ligature  will  not  he 

followed  hy  the  anticipated  distal  circulatory  manifegtations.  If  tlie  vessel 
be  not  found  in  \is  coTninon  location  it  will  be  necesgjiry  to  seek  for  it  else- 
where, and  deep  pressure  may  enable  one  to  detect  its  anomalous  situation. 
It  may  be  hicated  Ixdiind  the  thigh  or  when  continuous  with  the  intermd 
iliac,  escape  from  the  pelvis  through  the  sacro-seiatic  foramen.  The  fem- 
oral vein  may  lie  at  the  intier  side  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  and 
behind  in  Uu nter*s  canaL  The  author  has  met  with  an  instance  of  this 
kind  in  ligaturing  the  artery  at  the  latter  situation. 
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Fig.  194. — Ligature  of  the  deep  femoral  and  circuiuflex 
arteries. 


The  Results. — Of  41  ligatures  of  the  common  femoral,  10  died;  of  29 
done  before  asepsis,  9  died;  of  11  for  aneurism,  3  died;  of  17  for  haemor- 
rhage, 5  died;  1  done 
for  tumor,  which  died. 
Of  12  tied  aseptically, 
1  died;  of  the  12,  \ 
were  for  aneurism,  1 
died;  5  for  haemor- 
rhage, all  recovered. 
Of  343  ligatures  of 
the  superficial  fem- 
oral, 72  died;  in  309 
cases,  tied  before  asep- 
sis, 68  died;  of  244 
done  for  aneurism,  55 
died;  of  60  for  haem- 
orrhage, 12  died;  of  5 
done  for  tumor,  1 
died.  Of  34  tied  un- 
der asepsis,  4  died;  of  the  34,  24  were  for  aneurism,  and  3  died;  10  for 
haemorrhage,  1  died.  An  older  series  shows  the  following:  The  common 
femoral  has  been  ligatured  31  times  for  aneurism,  with  a  mortality  of  40 
per  cent,  haemorrhage  occurring 
in  60  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The 
superficial  femoral  has  been 
ligatured  204  times,  with  a 
mortality  of  50  cases. 

Ligature  of  the  Deep  Fem- 
oral Artery  (the  Profunda) 
and  the  External  Circumflex. 
— The  relation  which  the  per- 
forating branches  of  this  vessel 
bear  to  the  femur  and  their  lia- 
bility to  injury  in  fracture  is  of 
much  importance.  The  author 
has  seen  a  case  of  death  from 
secondary  haemorrhage  follow 
rupture  of  the  third  perforating 
branch,  caused  by  fracture  of 
the  femur  (Figs.  194  and  191). 
The  Operation. — The  pro- 
funda and  circumflex  arteries 
are  tied  through  tlie  vertical  in- 
cision for  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon femoral,  and  sought  for  at 
the  outer  side  of  this  artery.  The  vessel  is  carefully  isolated,  that  the 
ligature  may  be  applied  a  proper  distance  from  the  collateral  branches. 


BRANOSUS 


POPUTiM.  A. 

POPUTtAL   V. 

\POPUTEAL    N. 
BtCCPS  M.  , 


Fio.  195. — Ligature  of  the  popliteal  artery  at  the 
upper  third. 
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The  Fallacies, — The  profuuila  may  arise  from  the  inner  ur  back  portiuna 
of  the  comtnou  femoral.  If  it  be  not  found  in  the  uBiial  place,  it  should  be 
^ougiit  fur  at  tlie  latter  situations. 

Ligature  of  the  Popliteal  Artery. — The  intimate  asaociatioii  of  tlie  poplit- 
eal artery  with  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  knee  joint  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, especiaJly  in  excision.  The  author  knows  of  an  instance  of  the  wound- 
ing uf  thia  veBsel  in  exeiBion  of  this  joint 

The  Anatomical  t^oints. — The  popliteal  is  continuous  witli  tlu*  femoral 
arter\*,  and  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  Diiddle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh, 
at  the  termination  of  Hunter's  canal,  and  passes  with  a  slight  obliquity  down- 
ward and  outward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 

The  ConUguoHs  Anatomy, 
—At  the  upper  third  of  the 
ijjiaee  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve  la  more  superficial  tlian 
the  ?ein  and  artery.  The  vein 
]tes  in  close  contact  with  the 
artery  and  between  it  and  the 
nerve-  The  artery  is  tlie  inner- 
most of  the  three,  and  is  the 
most  deeply  situated,  resting 
close  t/>  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  femur.  At  the  lower  third 
the  nerve  ia  sdll  the  most  super- 
ficial, but  lies  upon  and  to  tlie 
inner  sideband  more  superficial 
than  the  artery,  which  rests 
upon  the  popliteus  muscle. 
The  artery  should  not  be  tied 
fit  its  middle  thirds  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  branches 
given  off  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  fjict  of  its  conti^juity 
with  the  knee  joint  (Fig.  19r>), 
J^he  Linear  Guide,— The  lin- 
ear gnido  to  the  vessel  betrins  a 
little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
popliteal  space,  and  passes  midway  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  (Fig.  11^5 ). 

The  Mnaenhr  Gnides. — ^The  artery  at  the  Ujjper  third  lies  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  semimembranosus,  at  its  lower  third,  midway  between  the 
bcadj^  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 

The  artery  can  be  ligatured  at  three  sit Ufftioujf— upper  and  lower  thirds, 

and  helow  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.     The  position  of  the  limli  for 

ligaturing,  tlie  linear  guide,  and  the  anatiimy  are  substantially  similar  at  the 

I  situation  as  in  the  u]>per  part  of  the  posterior  tibial.     Ligaturing  here  is 

riv  practiced. 
12 


!i 


^^. 


Fio.  106. — Transverse  secTtion  throu^li  the  right 

knee  joint. 
1.  Bursa   patellie.      B.   Intenml  ^nhenous  vein. 

t  Olid  in  OS  us.  F,  Popliteal  rtrlery.  O.  Popliteal 
v<»in.  II,  External  ^apbenaua  vein.  /.  liiter- 
nal  popliteal  nerve.  J,  External  popliteal  or 
peririt'al  nerve. 
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The  Operation  at  the  Upper  Third  (Fig.  195).— The  patient  can  be 
placed  on  the  face  or  the  back;  if  on  the  latter,  the  thigh  should  be  well 
flexed  and  rotated  outward.  The  former  position  is  more  convenient  for  the 
surgeon,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of  greater  difficulty  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  anaesthetic.  The  patient  may  be  placed  on  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  artery  to  be  tied,  with  the  thigh  extended  and  the 
opposite  one  flexed  on  the  pelvis. 

An  incision  is  made,  about  four  inches  in  length,  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  semimembranosus  through  the  integument  and  fascia,  and  is  deep- 
ened by  separating  the  areolar  tissue  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The 
nerve  will  be  first  seen,  and,  when  drawn  outward,  the  vein  will  be  found 
lying  more  deeply  and  internal  to  it;  if  the  vein  be  now  carefully  isolated 

and  drawn  outward,  the  artery  will 
be  noted  at  the  inner  side,  and  is 
then  carefully  separated  from  the 
surrounding  tissues  and  the  needle 
carried  around  it  from  without  in- 
ward. 

The  Operation  at  the  Lower 
Third  (Fig.  197). —Make  an  inci- 
sion midway  between  the  heads  of 
the  gastrocnemius,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  external  saphenous  vein 
and  nerve,  as  they  pass  between 
the  heads  of  that  muscle ;  separate 
the  connective  tissues  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  draw  the 
vein  and  nerve  to  the  inner  side, 
and  pass  the  needle  from  within 
outward. 

The  Fallacies, — The  tendon  of 
the  semitendinosus  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
momhranosns  muscle.  The  semimembranosus  has  a  large  fleshy  belly,  which 
extends  much  nearer  to  the  median  line  of  the  popliteal  space  than  does  the 
st^niitendinosus.  Sometimes  there  are  two  popliteal  veins,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  rarely  two  popliteal  arteries. 

The  Results. — The  popliteal  is  seldom  ligatured  unless  ruptured.  Of  9 
cases  ligatured,  3  died.  Of  5  tied  before  asepsis,  the  2  for  aneurism  recov- 
ered; 3  for  hfemorrhage  died.  Of  four  aseptieally,  2  for  haemorrhage,  1 
for  aneurism,  and  1  for  elephantiasis,  all  recovered. 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery.— This  artery  is  often  injured 
in  fracture  of  the  leg. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — It  arises  from  the  popliteal  just  below  the 
popliteus  muscle,  passes  forward  between  the  bones  above  the  interosseous 
membrane  downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  this  membrane  to  the  ankle 
joint,  becoming  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 


Pig.  197.— Ligature  of  popliteal  artery  at  the 
lower  third. 


The  linear  guide  to  the 
f668el  is  drawu  on  the  an* 
tenor  surface  of  the  leg 
from  the  inner  border  of 
the  head  of  the  fibak  (*) 
to  midway  between  the 
malleoli  (Fig.  198). 

The  muscular  guide  is 
the  outer  border  of  the 
tibialis  anticug  muscle. 
This  vessel  can  be  tied  at 
three  situations  —  at  its 
upper,  middle,  and  lower 
thirds  J  but  two — -the  mid- 
dle and  lower  thirds — are 
more  than  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

The  OpernlioH*  Upper 
TJiifd  (Fig.  198, rt).— Liga- 
ture at  this  situation  is  te- 
dious and  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  depth 
of  the  vesselj  and  should 
not  be  attempted  unless 
circumstances  demand  it 
Fig.  103  shows  the  deep 
relations  of  the  vessel. 

ne  Middle  nird  (Fig, 
19H.  ^).— The  artery  in  this 
situation  lies  quite  deeply, 
and  a  goml  light  must  be 
had  to  see  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  operation- 
wound  (Fig.  ^^0(1), 

The  Operatimu — Place 
the  patient  on  the  back 
with  the  thighs  extended, 
the  leg  turned  inward,  and 
the  foot  forcibly  extended 
lo  mark  the  outlines  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  mus- 
cle. Make  an  incision 
fonrorfive  inches  in  length 
on  the  line  indicating  the 
conn»e  of  the  artery,  down 
tc  lt\e  fascia,  which  is  then 
uUy     divided.       The 


Fm*.  1  sis.— Ligature  of  miUrior  tibial  ftrterr, 

a.  At  u|jjH*r  Lhinl.    6.  At  middle  third, 
c.  At  lower  third* 
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aponeurotic  structure  is  then  severed  along  the  line  of  iipposition  between  J 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  muscles;  it  should 

likewise  be  divided  trans- 
versely inward  to  a  limited 
exu*nt,  to  admit  of  the 
wider  separation  of  these 
muscles.  The  foot  is  then 
flexed, and,  with  the  finger, 
or  the  handle  of  the  scal- 
pel, the  line  of  separation 
is  extended  directly  down 
to  the  vessel;  separate  the 
surfaces  of  the  wound  with 
spatuhe,  then  the  artery 
with  its  nerve  and  accom- 
panying veins  will  be  seen 
(Fig,  '^UfO*the  nerve  being 
in  frout  and  on  the  outer 
side;  separate  the  veins 
from  the  artery,  and  pass 
the  ligature  from  without 
inward. 

The  Operation  at  the 
Lower  Third  (Fig.  198,  c). 
— With  the  limb  as  in  the 
preceding  operation,  ex- 
tend the  foot  to  mark  the 
course  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  anticus;  make  an 
incision  along  the  external  border  of  the  tendon  on  the  linear  guide  about 
three  inches  in  leagth.  Divide  the  ftiscia,  and  seek  with  the  finger  for  the 
space  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  muscle, 
which  hitter  muscle  is  at  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel  below;  flex  the  foot, 
separate  the  muscles  from  each  other,  and  the  artery  will  be  seen  accom- 
panied by  its  veins  and  nerve,  the  latter  lying  in  front  and  a  little  to  thej 
outer  side  (Fig.  201);  isolate  the  artery,  and  place  the  ligature  by  pasaingf| 
the  needle  from  without  inward. 

The  Fallacies. — The  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  very  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  fibula,  which  error  will  locate  the  linear 
guide  too  far  to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  cause  the  incision  to  be 
made  over  the  belly  of  tlie  tibialis  anticus  muscle.  To  avoid  thiB  error  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  more  posteriorly,  and 
constitutes  the  most  external  bony  prominence  at  this  part  of  the  limb. 

The  septum  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum may  be  indistinct  or  absent;  then  the  outer  border  of  the  tibialifl 
anticus  muscle  should  be  sought  for  and  determined — 1,  by  the  forcible  ex* 
tension  of  the  tarsus ;  2,  by  the  resistance  to  lateral  pressure ;  3,  by  the  line 


Fto.  199, —Trans ver^ic  si^ction  at  upj»cr  thirtl  of 
right  log. 
A.  Anterior  tibial  nriery  iinrl  veins.  B,  Anterior  tibinl 
nr^rve.  C,  IntiTrml  aM|ihnnous  vein.  D,  Internal 
.ftH|ifnL'nfMis  niTve.  E.  Poi^t^rior  titjiftl  artery,  veins, 
urid  iH^rvo.  F.  Ti^ndori  of  phintari^.  O.  External 
snphonous  win.  //.  Short  s«T*heuo«s  nerve.  /.  Ex- 
ternal ciitaneoiia  nerve*    */.  Perineal  nerve. 
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indicating  the  interspace  which  may  be  seen  at  the  lower  extreuiity  of  the 
incifiiou  when  invisible  above. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  rudimentary  or  absent;  it  may  run 
more  snperticiallj  tban  common*  ?So  lung,  however,  as  it  keeps  in  the 
}>raper  litie  the  pulsations  will  lead  to  its  detection. 

The  vena?  eoniites  cling  so  closely  to  the  vessel  liiat  persistent  efforts  ai 
raeparation  almost  invariably  lacerate  the  veins,  and  therefore  it  is  better,  on 
the  whole,  that  they  be  tied  along  with  the  artery  than  that  the  efforts  of 
I  separation  be  prolonged. 

ligature  of  the  Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery.  The  Anatomical  Points, — This 
Tesse!  is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial  (Fig.  202 ) ,  It  begins  at  the  ankle 
joint  and  passes  downward  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  great  and  sec- 
ond toes.  The  dorsalis  pedis  is  tied  in  hut  one  situation,  which  is  on  the  lin- 
ear guide  directly  continuous  with  thai  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  (Fig.lf^8). 

The  muscular  guide  i^  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
propriua  haUucis  (Fig,  202). 

The  OperaHon, — Extend  the  tarsus  and  forcibly  flex  the  gri'tii  toe  lu 
make  prominent  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  propriua  hallueij^;  make  an  inei- 
sion  about  three  inches  in 
length  along  the  outer 
border  of  this  muscle,  com- 
mencing at  the  bend  of  the 
ankle ;  divide  the  fascia 
and  expose  the  fleshy  inner 
portion  of  the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum  muscle ; 
dniw  the  muscle  on t ward, 
when  the  artery  and  its 
satf'llite  veins  will  appear; 
s^tparate  the  artery  from 
the  veins,  and  pass  the 
needle  a^  best  suit*  the  con- 
TeDience  nf  the  operator* 

The  Fallacy.— The  ar- 
tery may  pass  outside  of 
the  line  tndic4iting  its 
proper  course. 

Lig&tnre  of  the  Poste- 

rtar  Tibial  Artery— The 

posterior    tibial    artery  is 

liotneiimes     roptured     in 

fracture  of  the  tibia. 

The  A  natoiniml  Points, 
— The  posterior  tibial  is  an 


Tt^iA. 


■•"^i 


Fig,  200» — Transverse  sec  t ion  uf  right  leg  at 
middle  thinl. 
■  Extisnsor  propriiis  hallucis.  B.  Anierior  tibial  artery, 
veins,  and  nerve.  C.  Posterior  tibial  artcrv.  veins, 
ftrnl  nerve.  D.  Flexor  lonfiiis  di;tri torn m.  ^.  Inter- 
ntil  Slip  he  no  us  vein.  F,  Internal  saphenous  nerve. 
fir,  Tencbm  of  plant^ris.  H.  External  saphenous 
vein.  /.  Musenlar  branches,  J,  Peroneal 
and  veins*     A'  Flexor  longns  hallucis. 


artery 


artery  of  consiilerable  size 

which  eonies  from  the  popliteal  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 

It  pajfses  obliquely  to  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  there  goes  downward  between 
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the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
internal  malleolus  and  inner  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  terminating  a  little 
further  on  in  the  external  and  internal  plantar  arteries. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  vessel  is  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
space  to  midway  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis.  This  guide  is  not  a  feasible  one,  since  to  reach  the  artery  by  cutting 
upon  the  guide  necessitates  the  division  of  the  fibers  of  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  operation  is  a  line  located  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  behind  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia  at  the  middle  and  lower  thirds 
of  the  leg  (Fig.  203). 

The  Muscular  Guide, — At  the  middle  third  the  artery  lies  beneath  the 
soleus ;  at  the  lower  third,  to  the  outer  border  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum.  It  may  be  ligatured  at  three  situations:  at  the  middle  third,  at 
the  lower  third,  and  as  it  passes  behind  the  inner  malleolus. 

The  Operation  at  the  Middle  Third  (Fig.  203,  a). — Place  the  patient  on 
the  back,  flex  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  rotating 

the  thigh  outward  so  that  the  leg  will 
lie  on  the  oater  side.  Make  an  incision 
on  the  linear  guide  to  the  operation  about 
four  inches  in  length;  divide  the  deep 
fascia,  recognize  the  inner  border  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  beneath  which  will  be 
seen  the  fibers  of  the  soleus,  which  should 
be  divided  carefully  transversely  or  longi- 
tudinally— the  latter  preferable — down  to 
the  pale  yellow  aponeurosis  on  its  under 
surface;  draw  apart  the  fibers  of  the 
soleus,  and  make  an  opening  through  the 
aponeurosis  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  of 
suflBcient  size  to  expose  the  artery,  which 
is  found  beneath  attended  by  its  veins 
and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  (Fig.  200) ; 
draw  the  nerve  to  the  outer  side,  separate 
the  vessel  from  the  veins,  and  pass  the 
needle  from  without  inward. 

The  Operation  at  the  Lower  Third 
(Fig.  203,  ^).— Place  the  limb  as  before; 
make  an  incision  in  the  course  of  the 
linear  guide  about  three  inches  in  length ; 
divide  the  integument  and  fascia  in  the 
usual  manner ;  separate  the  borders  of  the  wound,  then  divide  the  aponeu- 
rosis (which  binds  down  the  deep  layer  of  muscles)  at  about  one  inch 
from  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia,  push  aside  the  fat,  and  the  vessel 
with  its  nerve  and  veins  will  be  found  at  the  outer  border  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  (Fig.  201);   separate  the  artery  from  the  veins  if  prac- 


Fig.  201.— Transverse  section  through 
right  leg  at  lower  third. 

A.  Musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  B.  Pero- 
neal artery  and  veins.  C,  Peroneus 
longus.  D.  External  saphenous  vein. 
E.  External  saphenous  nerve.  F, 
Tendo  Achillis.  G.  Tendon  of  plan- 
taris.  H.  Posterior  tibial  artery, 
veins,  and  nerve.  /.  Internal  saph- 
enous vein.  e/.  Internal  saphenous 
nerve.  K.  Anterior  tibial  artery, 
veins,  and  nerve. 
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ticable,  push  the  nerve  to  the  outer  side,  and  pass  the  needle  from  with- 
out inward. 

1^  Operation  between  the  Os  Calcis  and  Inter^nal  Malleolus. — Place 
the  foot  on  its  outer  surface  and  make  a  curved  incision  about  three  inches 
in  length,  with  the  concavity  uppermost 
and  the  center  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  malleolus  and  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  08  calcis  (Fig.  203^  c).  Divide  the 
fascia  and  the  internal  annular  ligament 
on  a  director,  using  caution,  since  the 
artery  lies  directly  beneath  the  ligament ; 
isolate  the  vessel  from  the  veins,  and  pass 
the  needle  from  without  inward.  In 
going  through  the  superficial  tissues, 
small  branches  of  the  saphenous  vein  will 
be  divided  unless  care  be  taken.  In  old 
people  both  these  and  the  veuse  comites 
often  become  varicose,  which  condition 
increases  the  difficulty  of  finding  and  iso- 
lating the  artery.  It  is  better  not  to  at- 
tempt to  ligature  the  artery  in  this  situa- 
tion if  marked  evidence  of  varicosities  are 
present. 

The  Failaciee, — The  posterior  tibial 
may  be  double,  rudimentary,  or  absent. 
In  either  instance  the  peroneal  is  usually 
increased  in  size.  If  the  veins  are  closely 
associated  with  the  artery  they  should  be 
tied  along  with  that  vessel.  Carefully 
avoid  opening  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
that  are  contiguous  to  the  vessel. 

Ligature  of  the  Peroneal  Artery.— 
The  peroneal  artery  is  rarely  ligatured 
except  at  the  seat  of  the  injury  demand- 
ing it 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  peroneal  artery  arises  from  the  posterior 
tibial  at  about  one  inch  below  the  popliteus  muscle,  passes  obliquely  outward 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  fibula  (Figs.  194  and  195),  along  which  it  de- 
scends to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  ankle.    It  maybe  ligatured  at  the  middle  and  at  loiuer  thirds  of  the  leg. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  vessel  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula  (Fig.  204,  *)  to  the  external  border  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  at  its  insertion. 

The  Operation. — Extend  the  foot  and  make  an  incision  about  four 
inches  in  length  along  the  guiding  line  parallel  with  the  external  border  of 
the  fibula  (Fig.  204,  a).  Sepjirate  the  attachments  of  the  soleus  and  the  flexor 
longus  hallucis  from  each  other,  and  the  artery  will  be  found  at  the  inner  side 


Fig.  208. — Ligature  of  dorsalis  pedis 
artery. 
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Fig.  203.— Ligature  of  posterior  tibial  artery. 
a.  At  middle  third,    b.  At  lower  third,    c.  IJetwcen  os  calcis  and  internal  malleolua 
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SOLEUS . 
.CUT  SURFACE  OF  SOLEUS. 
SASTROGHEMIUS  (OUTER  EDGE). 
PERONEAL  A . 
PERONEUS  LONGUS. 
FLEXOR  LONGUS  HALLUCIS . 
CUT  SURFACE  OF   SOLEUS. 


Fig.  204. — Tiigature  of  peroneal  artery. 
a.  At  middle  third,    b.  At  lower  third,    c.  The  saphenniis  nerve  and  vein. 
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of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  close  to  the  fibula.  The  YenaB  comites  may  be 
included  in  the  ligature. 

The  Fallacies, — The  peroneal  artery  is  rarely  absent.  It  may  be  over- 
looked, and  the  posterior  tibial  tied  instead.  If  its  close  relation  to  the 
fibula  be  remembered  this  mistake  will  not  occur. 

Ligature  of  the  Innominate  Artery. — The  innominate  artery  is  invested 
with  great  significance  on  account  of  its  relation  to  aneurism  and  its  resist- 
ance of  the  curative  effects  of  the  ablest  surgical  endeavor. 

TJie  Anatomical  Points. — The  innominate  artery  arises  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  aorta  in  front  of  the  left  common  carotid, 
passes  obliquely  upward  and  outward  to  the  upper  border  of  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and 
right  subclavian  arteries. 

The  Contiguotis  Anatomy, 

The  Relations  of  the  I;jnominate  Artery.    (Gray.) 

In  front. 
Sternum. 

Sternohyoid  and  stenio-thyroid  muscles. 
Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins. 
Inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  right  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Right  side.  Left  aide. 

Right  vena  innominata.  \  Innominate  )  Remains  of  thymus. 

Riglit  pneumogastric  nerve.  (      artery.       (  Left  carotid. 

Pleura.  Left  inferior  thyroid  vein. 


Trachea. 


Behind. 
Trachea. 


While  this  vessel  has  no  practical  linear  or  muscular  guides,  still  a  line 
drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  first  two  pieces  of  the  sternum  to  the  right 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  indicates  the  substernal  course  of  the  vessel. 
However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  course  is  not  an  invariable 
one,  for  in  many  instances  it  bifurcates  above  or  below  this  point,  more  fre- 
quently at  the  latter  situation. 

The  remaifiing  guides  to  the  vessel  are  the  trachea,  common  carotid,  and 
subclavian  arteries.  The  trachea  lies  immediately  behind  the  artery  and  is 
crossed  obliquely  by  it.  The  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  lead  down  to 
the  point  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate. 

Numerous  incisions  are  described  for  gaining  access  to  the  vessel.  The 
one  limited  to  the  soft  parts,  Which  is  best  calculated  to  afford  the  greatest 
amount  of  room,  was  employed  in  1818  by  the  late  Valentine  Mott,  when  the 
vessel  was  ligated  first.    Resection  of  sternum  is  practiced  in  same  methods. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  on  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  some- 
what raised  and  the  head  turned  backward  and  to  the  left  side.  This  posi- 
tion draws  the  artery  upward  from  behind  the  sternum.  An  incision  is  then 
made  three  inches  in  length, extending  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle 
to  opposite  the  center  of  the  episternal  notch,  which  is  joined  by  another  of 
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s*imilar  length  dirt-clt^d  along  the  anterior  portion  of  the  sterno-matiloitl  um^- 
tile  (Fig.  2U5,  d).  The  triangular  flap  thus  formed,  consisting  of  the  integu- 
ment, superficial  fa^eia,  and  platysma,  i:^  turned  upward  and  outward.  The 
portions  of  the  ^terno-eleido-ma^toid  muscle  eorresponding  to  tlie  horizon- 
tal incision,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and  steruo-thjroid  muscles,  are  divided 
on  a  director  and  turned 
a£>ide.  The  inferior  thy- 
roid veiDiSy  if  they  now 
come  into  view,  are  cau- 
tiously drawn  aside,  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  is 
torn  or  cut  through*  and 
the  eheath  containing  the 
common  carotid  artery, 
jmeumogagtrie  nervt\  and 
internal  jugular  vein  is 
brought  into  view.  Open 
the  carotid  compartment 
of  the  sheath,  draw  the 
rein  and  nerve  to  the 
outer  side,  and  follow  the 
carotid  down  to  the  ?ul)- 
clavian^  the  origin  of 
which  should  he  prompt- 
ly exposed.  The  ufiper 
portion    of    the     innom- 

inata  is  then  separated  from  its  important  connections  by  the  finger  or  a 
blont  director:  the  left  vena  innominata  i^  depressed,  and  the  right  vena 
innominata,  right  internal  jugular,  and  the  pneumogastrie  nerve  are  carried 
to  the  rigiit,  and  the  aneurism  needle  is  parsed  from  l^elow  upward,  and 
from  hrhind   rniv\;ir«l   mid   inwjird.  fn   rloj^t'  contaet  with  the  vessel   (Fig. 


/ 


..j^ 


PiO.  205. — Linear  gujtles.  a.  For  ligature  of  external 
carf^id.  5*  For  UguUi re  of  common  carotid,  c.  For 
ligature  of  v^rlehral.  d.  Fur  ligature  of  innominate 
(Mott).  e.  For  ^timt*  (Koelier),  /.  For  $ame  (Bar* 
deuh'iiuer),  g.  For  li{;itture  of  subclavian  below 
clavicle,  h.  For  ligature  of  internal  uiammarj, 
t.  B^or  ligature  of  aubclamn  above  clavicle. 


BRACHIAL  PLfMUS 


AHTim<m  5«( 

S^RM' SCAPULAR  A 

CUT  END  OF  CLAVICLE 


ST£RNO'THYRatO  M, 

ThYRQID  GLAND. 
Sref^HO-MASTOtQ  M. 
^TRACHEA 

mMiSWD  M 


Flo.  206.^Right  suljclavian  find  itinorniriatt^  arteries, 


2(»(ti).  It  ig  thought  that  cutting  away  the  stenium  will  hetter  preserve 
the  nutritive  integrity  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  hv  leaving  its  vas- 
cular connection  with  the  sheatlis  undisturbed  above.  Kocher*8  incision  (a) 
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begins  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  passes  downward  in  a  slightly  curved  manner  and 
terminates  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  first  portion  of  the  sternum. 

Ligature  with  resectiofi  of  the  sterfw-clavicular  articulation  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  sternum,  although  suggested  some  years  before  and  practiced  by 
Cooper,  Bardenhauer,  and  the  author  on  the  cadaver,  was  not  practiced  on 
the  living  subject  until  1895,  when  Burrell,  of  Boston,  carried  it  into  effect 
with  eminent  success — a  success  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  re- 
covered, lived  one  hundred  and  four  days,  and  then  died  suddenly  from 
chronic  heart  disease  and  arterial  sclerosis.  On  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  case,  liberal  quotations  will  be  made  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Burrell 
(Transactions  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  vol.  xiii,  1895). 

The  Operation, — "  An  incision  was  made  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  right 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  extending  from  the  level  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage to  two  inches  below  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  From  this  point 
another  incision  extended  outward  four  inches  in  length  to  the  junction  of 
the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clavicle.  This  skin-flap  with  the  fascia 
and  plat}  sma  muscle  was  turned  back.  The  ster no- mastoid  was  severed  close 
to  its  insertion  into  the  clavicle  and  sternum.  The  ster  no- thyroid,  sterno- 
hyoid, and  omo-hyoid  muscles  were  also  divided.  This  brought  to  view  a 
fusiform  aneurism  in  the  right  subclavian  and  right  carotid  arteries,  extend- 
ing down  and  on  to  tlie  innominate.  It  was  believed  that  enough  of  the 
innominate  could  be  exposed  to  place  a  ligature  between  this  fusiform  aneu- 
rism and  the  aorta.  By  means  of  a  half-inch  trephine  operated  by  a  surgi- 
cal engine,  the  right  steruo-clavienlar  articulation  and  the  right  half  of  the 
notch  of  the  sternum  for  about  an  inch  down  from  the  top  were  honey- 
combed. The  bony  parts  were  by  this  means  weakened,  and  the  removal  of 
the  articulation  and  the  piece  of  the  sternum  were  easily  completed  by  bone 
force})s.  A  flat  copper  retractor  was  slid  underneath  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  and  the  sternum  while  the  trephine  was  being  used  to  protect 
tlie  underlying  parts. 

''  Wlien  this  block  of  bone  was  removed  there  was  exposed  the  right  in- 
nominate vein  and  the  left  innominate  vein  going  down  to  form  the  superior 
vena  cava,  witli  the  vagus  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  resting  on  the  in- 
nominate artery,  all  plainly  to  he  distinguished.  The  wound  at  this  time 
was  filled  with  bubbling  air,  whicli  had  been  sucked  into  the  areolar  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  great  vessels  at  tlio  base  of  the  neck.  Its  presence  was 
ominous,  and  it  was  felt  at  this  step  by  all  of  those  who  were  present  that  if 
any  lar^^^  vein  were  pricked  a  fatal  result  would  be  inevitable.  Precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  tlie  entrance  of  air  by  keeping  the  wound  filled  with 
sterile  water. 

''  'Vha  sheath  of  the  vessel  was  opened  and  the  innominate  artery  was 
isolated.  Then  came  the  prol)lem  of  how  the  ligatures  should  be  passed. 
The  rule,  of  course,  is  to  ))ass  the  ligature  away  from  danger.  This  was  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  size  of  tlie  vessel  and  the  fact  that  it  was  surrounded 
by  im{)ortant  structures  on  every  side.  The  separation  of  the  sheath  of  the 
artery  was  finally  completed  by  means  of  the  forefingers  placed  on  either 
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side  of  the  yessel.  The  artery  was  estimated  to  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  circumference.  The  ordinary  curved  aneurism  needle  was  too  small  to 
pass  about  the  vessel,  and  the  blunt  point  of  the  aneurism  needle,  it  was 
ielt,  might  wound  important  structures  posterior  to  the  vessel.  A  flat  (three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width)  copper  spatula,  curved  on  itself,  was  passed 
about  the  vessel.  As  soon  as  this  copper  spatula  was  in  position  a  flat  braid- 
^  silk  ligature  was  passed  around  the  vessel  by  an  aneurism  needle  and  tied 
in  a  square  knot.  It  was  feared  that  the  extra  turn  in  the  first  part  of  a 
surgeon's  knot  might  tear  the  vessel.  Fully  three  minutes  were  taken  in  se- 
curing the  first  ligature.  Gradually  it  was  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  until 
the  circulation  was  completely  cut  off.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  were  felt  to 
give  way  while  tying  this  first  ligature,  which  was  placed  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  from  the  aorta. 

"  The  second  ligature  of  silk  was  placed  in  the  same  manner  one  half 
inch  higher  up,  but  was  not  drawn  as  tightly  as  the  other,  for  the  coats  were 
felt  to  give  way,  and  the  possibility  of  a  tear  of  the  innominate  artery  was 
recognized.  Both  ligatures  were  tied  in  square  knots  and  cut  short.  It 
was  my  intention  to  sever  the  innominate  artery  between  these  ligatures,  to 
place  the  vessel  at  rest  by  avoiding  the  tracheal  tug ;  but  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  feeling  that  came  to  my  fingers  while  tying  the  second  ligature 
that  the  artery  was  not  completely  closed  at  this  point,  led  me  to  give  up 
this  step  in  the  operation.  • 

"The  overlying  muscles  were  sutured  in  approximately  their  original 
positions,  and  the  wound  was  closed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  An  aseptic 
dressing  was  applied.     The  operation  lasted  one  hour  and  a  half." 

Idgatiire  of  the  Innominate  Artery  (Bardenheuer's  Method)  .—In  1885  * 
Bardenheuer  excised  a  portion  of  the  sternum  for  removal  of  a  tumour  of 
the  neck  encroaching  on  the  anterior  mediastinum.  The  facility  with 
which  the  substernal  contents  were  exposed  suggested  to  him  the  expediency 
of  following  this  method  of  practice  in  scouring  the  innominate. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  as  in  Mott's  method  of  ligature  of 
the  vessel  (page  158),  make  a  vertical  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the 
neck  and  sternum  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
second  ribs  with  the  sternum — dividing  the  soft  parts,  including  the  deep 
cervical  fascia  (Fig.  205),  divide  through  a  transverse  incision  correspond- 
ing to  the  inner  thirds  of  the  clavicles  and  the  episternal  notch,  the  super- 
ficial soft  parts,  also  the  sternal  portions  of  the  sterno-mastoids,  both 
.sterno-thyroid  and  sterno-hyoid  muscles ;  resect  suhperiosteally  a  half  inch 
of  the  inner  ends  of  the  right  clavicle  and  first  rib;  raise  up  the  released 
border  of  the  sternum  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  separation  of  the  peri- 
osteum from  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  manubrium; 
divide  transversely  the  inanul)riuni  just  below  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
rib  with  a  Gigli-Haertol  saw ;  separate  periosteally  the  left  clavicle,  the 
left  first  rib  from  the  sternum,  remove  the  bone  fragments  thus  formed 
and  incise  the  ])()st(»ri()r  sternal  ])eriosteuni  in  the  median  line,  exposing 


*  Deutsche  med.  Wochensc-hrift,  1885,  40. 
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thereby  the  substernal  Ptructures;  ligature  the  small  veiiits,  and  depress  and 
pull  aside  eautiougly  the  larger  ones  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suitably  expose 
the  innominate  for  tying. 

No  effort  is  made  to  return  and  seeurf  in  place  the  separated  bone. 
The  almot^t  rertain  failure  to  unite  attended  with  the  danger  of  infection 


FlQ.  207,— The  Ballauce  and  Edmunds 
sUr-knot,  tioas  silk,  ffiiugle  fold^  ftpplie<l 
to  tlie  tjiauijiinut«. 


Fio,  206.— The  Ballance  and  Edmunds  srtAy- 
knnt,  ilo^s  silk,  completed  tie^  applied  to 
innotninHte  ext*>nittl  plaiting  of  vesseL 


and  its  influence  on  the  ligatured  vessel,  are  much  too  great  to  invite  the^ 
effort,  though  oecatiional  suece&s  might  attend  the  attempt.  If  the  perios- 
teum have  not  been  di.sturlM]»d,  the  bony  flap  attached  at  the  left  ?jide  by 
mean^  of  the  soft  partr  can  be  turned  over  and  afterward  be  restored  and 
fastened  in  phice  with  a  fair  chance  of  union  in  the  ab^^ence  of  infection. 
At  no  lietter  plai-e  than  under  ligature  of  the  innomimite  can   figures 

ilhistrative  of  the  BalUmce  and  Ed- 
mund?  stay-knot    (page  84)    be  in* 
trodueed    and    for   reat^ms  too   obvi- 
OU15  to   require  mention   (Figs.   '^07, 


Fio.  20ir-  i:i^  ftud   Edmunds 

s^Uy-kru^t,  floss  sdk,  applied  to  in- 
nomiimie :  kmit  rut  showing  intei-nal 
plaiting  of  vessel, 


Fig,  9KI—  ai)d  Edmunds 

sttty-kiinL,  iU*^  siik.  applied  to  in- 
notninate,  showirjg  internul  appear- 
ance at  seat  of  ligature. 


The  Remarks. — E.  S.  Cooper,  M,  D.,  of  San  FrantiVco.*  was  the  first 
to  rcBect  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  and  the  §ternal  extremity  of  the 
clavicle,  in  order  to  reach  the  artery. 

The  patient  was  placed  upon  hi&  back,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  ele- 
vated, an  incisiion  four  inches?  long,  in  a  line  parallel  with  and  half  an 

*  American  JournttI  of  Mediottl  Science*,  1859,  vol*  xixviii. 
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inch  aboTe  the  upper  margin  of  the  clavicle,  commencing  internal  to  the 
stemo-clavicular  articnlation.  and  terminating  near  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  trapezius  muscle,  was  made.  A  second  incision  was  then  made,  com- 
mencing a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  center  of  the  fir>t,  extending  uj>- 
ward,  external  to  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  terminating  two 
and  a  half  inches  above.  The  parts  were  dissected  away  to  exjK^se  the 
tumor,  which  it  was  soon  ascertained  extended  beneath  the  clavicle,  and 
that  it  pressed  hard  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  summit  of  the 
sternum. 

After  long  trial  and  failure  to  make  room  for  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  the  innominate  without  removing  important  structures.  Dr. 
Cooper  proceeded  to  remove  the  summit  of  the  sternum,  and  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle,  which  barely  made  room  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  reach  the  innominate,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  anourismal  tumour 
at  that  point. 

In  fact,  one-third  of  the  innominate  was  already  dilated  by  the 
aneurism,  so  that  he  had  to  ligate  that  vessel  within  threi'- fourths  of  an 
inch  of  the  aorta.  The  patient  lost  but  little  blood  during  the  o}>eration, 
and  was  comparatively  comfortable  for  five  days.  After  that  time  he 
became  restless,  had  dyspna?a,  retention  of  urine,  and  gradually  sank  until 
the  ninth,  when  he  expired. 

Ligature  of  the  Innominate  Artery  (Splitting  the  Manubrium), — In 
this  operation  the  manubrium  is  divided  transversely  and  vertically  with- 
out sacrifice  of  bone. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  as  in  the  preceding  instances;  make 
a  continuous  curved  transverse  incision  corresponding  to  the  inner  thirds 
of  the  clavicles  and  the  line  of  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds 
of  the  manubrium  (Fig.  '^05)  ;  dividu  the  soft  parts  through  this  incision 
down  to  the  bone,  tying  the  bleeding  points ;  reflect  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  manubrium  to  either  side  the  soft  parts ;  detach  the  faseia  from 
the  episternal  notch  outward  at  either  side  to  the  insertion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles;  separate  and  displace  downward  with  the  fin«rer  from  the 
manubrium  the  structures  lying  immediately  Ix^neath  it;  divide  tlie  manu- 
brium transversely  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  borders  of  the  second  ribs, 
also  vertically  through  the  center  with  a  Gigli-iraertel  saw;  retract  and 
confine  well  apart  the  halves  of  the  manubrium,  exposing  to  view  the  sub- 
sternal structures  at  this  situation:  push  to  the  left  the  overlying  tissues, 
exposing  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  ligature,  divide,  and  push  apart, 
revealing  the  innominate  veins;  depress  the  left  innominate  vein,  draw 
forward  and  to  the  right  the  opjmsite  one  if  practicable;  note  the  rela- 
tions of  the  pleura  and  of  important  nerves;  (»xpose  the  artery  suHlciently 
for  the  purpose  of  ligaturing ;  pass  the  needle  from  the  pleura,  depositing 
the  ligature  as  far  from  the  aorta  as  practicable. 

In  the  preceding  description  the  subperiosteal  technique  is  not  prac- 
ticed, since  it  is  carried  out  effectively  in  associated  methods  of  ligature  of 
the  vessel.  This  plan  of  procedure  is  quicker  done,  with  less  contusion 
of  tissue,  and  therefore  is  a  prompter  teclinicjue  than  the  sul)])eriosteal 
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method.  The  eubfrtemal  perioneuni  affords  pratBt*t5c*n  t©  imderijiztr  siirmc^ 
turetf  during  eternal  diyj^ion,  and  also  afterward  in  in^tanfacF  cd  inisfoon. 
The  splitting  of  the  entire  tternum,  a£  adrised  br  Miilwn  <VMSt  !<«*:? »  f^>r 
the  removal  of  tumor?  and  forei^  bodies  of  the  anterior  niBdiafSzziimi, 
seems  in  no  efrbential  re^J•eci  to  be  contra-indicated  wiien  apjs&tt  cciJt  i> 
the  upper  end  of  the  gtemum  in  li^tare  of  the  innominate. 

Tlie  following  fc^uc^et^ful  ligature  of  the  innominate  br  Cetos  *  S?  of 
unu>ual  interest  in  thi?  c<»nnec'tion-  Because  of  the  great  impartanw  of  the 
fiuccehsful  caseg  this  one  h  submitted  substantiallT  as  report^fl  Vr  Dr.  Csrdsw 

M.  A.,  fift}*-five  vears  of  age,  a  carpenter  br  trade,  bom  in  Sw^i«u 
was  admitted  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Xorember,  IS?^.  Examinaiioii 
revealed  a  hypertrophied  heart  with  a  double  miirnniT  over  the  aortic  Talre 
and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  All  the  arteries  were  esilai^ed  and 
hard,  esjx^eially  the  right  -uU-lavian  and  axiliarr.  Under  tbe  ririit  claTiele 
wa*  a  swelling,  apparently  two  inches  in  diameter,  correspanding  to  the 
suU  lavian  anerv.  havintr  a  true  expansile  pulsation  with  the  hoart  srsatole, 
and  a  loud  i-Vhtolic  bruit.  Deep  pressure  upon  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian arrested  the  pul-aiion.  The  right  axillary  arteir  was  as  larce  as  a 
man's  thuml'  as  far  down  as  the  border  of  the  latissimiis  dorsL  The 
carotids  were  but  little  altered,  and  there  was  no  increased  pnlsatioii  of  the 
first  jjart  of  the  right  Mjlx-laviam 

The  Operation  (Ether  narcosis,  December  2,  1899). 

1.  A  uje<lian  inci^-ion  was  made  from  the  larynx  to  the  middle  of  the 
sternum  or  lower,  dividing  the  skin  and  deep  fascia  aboTe  and  the  peri- 
osteum also  Ijelow. 

2.  The  sterno-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles  were  followed  down  to 
their  ?rtemal  in^rertion,  retract<^»rs  placed  so  as  to  draw  the  soft  parts  at  the 
baw?  of  the  ne^.k  widely  apart. 

3.  A  transverse  inei-ion  was  made  through  the  periosteum  along  the 
up[K-r  }>order  of  the  manubrium,  and  the  periosteum  and  muscles  detached 
froin  the  [k>s tenor  surface  of  the  bone  by  blunt  elevators  and  the  finger 
ab  far  as  could  }je  reache<l. 

4.  The  ordinary  amputation-saw  was  then  applied  to  the  bone  in  the 
line  of  the  vertical  incision  in  the  periosteum,  the  soft  parts  in  the  neck  and 
ili'f-^'.  Urhind  the  sternum  Ijeing  protected  by  flat  metal  strips.  The  saw 
wa-  lield  with  it«  fK>int  turned  toward  the  neck  and  its  handle  toward  the 
en»iforrn  cartilage.  It  should  cut  most  deeply  above,  and  entirely  divide 
the  rnanubrium  at  its  upper  l>order,  the  cut  being  more  shallow  below,  and 
only  jrr^Kjving  the  b^me  at  its  lower  end.  This  obliquity  of  the  cut  necessi- 
tate- the  long  skin  inci.-ion  which  has  been  described. 

i).  A  stout  chisel  was  then  applied  in  the  saw-cut  at  the  superior  bor- 
der of  the  manuhrium,  and  the  thin  layer  of  undivided  bone  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  was  made  to  give  way  as  the  wedge  action  of  the  chisel  forces 
(he  two  halves  apart. 

T).  The  skin  was  well  retracted,  a  transverse  incision  made  in  the  peri- 
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Fio.  211. — The  upper  end  of  sternum  divided  and  re- 
tracted, exposing  deep  muscles  and  periosteum,  also 
trachea  through  incision  between  muscles. 


oateum  across  the  face  of  the  hone  at  the  lower  level  of  the  first  intercostal 
space,  and  the  chisel  was  applied  in  this  line,  directed  obliquely  outward 
from  the  middle  line  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  divide 
each  half  of  the  sternum 
in  two.  The  instrument 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
cut  entirely  through  the 
bone  at  the  outer  border 
for  fear  of  injur}'  to  the 
pleura  or  internal  mam- 
mary artery.  Both  lie  a 
little  distance  from  the 
l>one  (Fig.  211),  so  that 
the  danger  of  wounding 
them  is  not  great. 

7.  Strong  retractors 
were  then  inserted  in  the 
median  saw-cut,  and  with 
a  little  force  the  two  halves 
were  sufficiently  separated 
to    allow    access     to     the 

periosteum,   which   was   carefully   incised   with   the   point   of   the   knife, 
beginning  above,  where  the  danger  of  damage  to  the  subjacent  parts  is  least. 

As  the  periosteum  was  di- 
vided the  halves  of  the  bone 
were  more  widely  separated, 
and  the  interval  gradually 
increased  from  an  inch  to 
nearly  twice  that  distance  as 
the  steady  strong  traction 
was  maintained  during  the 
operation.  A  separation  of 
three  centimeters  can  })e  ob- 
tained in  any  case,  and  this 
is  abundant.  The  small  in- 
tercostal branches  of  the  in- 
ternal mammary  artery  are 
somewhat  tortuous  and  suffi- 
ciently long  to  allow  free 
motion  of  the  bone  without 
receiving  injury.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  floor  of 
the  wound  is  shown  in  the  sketch  from  the  cadaver  (Fig.  2V2). 

8.  The  muscles  and  fascia  were  then  divided  by  blunt  dissection,  or 
with  forceps  and  scissors,  in  the  median  line,  beginning  above,  double 
ligatures  being  applied  to  the  veins  which  cross  the  line  of  incision. 

13 


Fi<».  213. — Trachea,  innomitiate  artery,  arch  of  aorta 
and  left  innominate  vein  exposed. '  Right  pneumo- 
gastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  noted. 
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STfiOm  DEEP  FASCm.. 

UNDER  SLfRFACE  DP  SA¥ir. 

POSTEFtm  Tf8iAi  R, 

POSTERtDR  TIBIAL  A. 

SBPARMTED  SURfAD£  DF  SDLiOS. 


Fio.  203. — Ligature  of  posterior  tibial  artery. 
a.  At  middle  third,    b.  At  lower  third,    c.  Between  os  calcis  and  internal  malleolus, 
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SOLEUS. 
.CUT  SURFACE  OF  SOLEUS. 
.$ASTnOCHEMIUS(OUTER  EDBE). 
PERONEAL  A. 
PERONEUS  LONGUS. 
FLEXOR  LONGUS  HALLUCIS. 
CUT  SURFACE  OF   SOLEUS. 


Fkj.  204.— Tiigat  lire  of  peroneal  artery. 
a.  At  middle  third,    b.  At  lower  third,    c.  The  saphenous  nerve  and  vein. 
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Dels  are  no  doubt  the  better,  as  they  afford  the  opportunity  of  direct  attack 
and  careful  manipulation  under  close  inspection.  However,  the  ever-chang- 
ing relation  of  the  parts  dependent  on  the  modifications  of  disease  and  pres- 
sure effect  renders  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  one  will  meet.  A  drainage-tube  ought  not  to  be 
employed  at  all,  as  its  presence  invites  ulceration  of  the  contiguous  tissues 
and  the  establishment  of  a  sinus  in  the  course  of  its  placement.  Textile- 
fabric  drainage  only  is  proper  for  the  wound,  and  this  should  not  be  used 
except  when  the  attainment  of  primary  union  is  defeated  already. 

Simultaneous  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  along  with  the  innomi- 
nate, and  possibly  also  the  vertebral,  then  or  subsequently  appears  to  be  a 
justifiable  and  perhaps  necessary  step  of  the  procedure.  The  surgeon 
should  carefully  consult  the  experience  of  the  preceding  efforts  before  at- 
tempting the  operation,  as  by  such  means  only  can  the  lessons  of  the  past  be 
properly  utilized. 

The  Results, — Of  43  reported  cases,  36  died  and  7  recovered;  38  were 
done  for  aneurism,  of  which  32  died  and  6  recovered;  5  were  done  for 
haemorrhage,  1  recovered ;  28  were  done  before  asepsis,  of  which  2  recov- 
ered; of  the  15  done  under  asepsis,  5  recovered;  35  were  done  by  simple 
incision,  and  in  8  either  clavicle  or  sternum,  or  both,  were  resected.  Of 
those  done  by  simple  incision.  30  died  and  5  recovered;  of  those  done  by 
bone  resection,  6  died  and  2  recovered  (Haubold). 

Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  Artery.— The  subclavian  artery  has  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afforded  a  field  replete  with  occasions  for  varying  surgical  en- 
deavor. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  subclavian  artery,  on  the  right  side,  arises 
from  the  arteria  innominata,  opposite  the  junction  of  the  right  clavicle  with 
the  sternum ;  on  the  left  side,  it  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  These 
vessels,  therefore,  differ  in  the  first  part  of  their  course  in  length,  direction, 
and  in  relation  to  the  contiguous  anatomical  structures.  The  right  sub- 
clavian is  about  three,  and  the  left  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  each 
arches  upward  into  the  neck  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 
Each  vessel  is  divided  into  three  portions :  the  first  portion  is  situated  be- 
tween the  origin  and  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  the 
second  lies  immediately  behind  this  muscle,  and  the  third  is  limited  by  the 
outer  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib. 

The  Guides. — The  posterior  border  of  the  stern o- mastoid  muscle  is  the 
superficial  and  the  scalenus  anticus  the  deep  muscular  guide.  The  first  rib 
and  its  scalenus  tubercle  are  the  deep  bony  guides.  The  scalenus  anticus 
muscle  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  first  rib,  and  the  tubercle  varies 
in  its  physical  characteristics,  being  sometimes  high  and  pointed  and  easily 
felt,  at  other  times  scarcely  discernible,  and  again  being  imperceptible. 

Either  artery  may  be  ligatured  at  any  one  of  its  portions. 

The  Ligature  of  the  First  Portion,  Left  Side, — This  division  has  no 
definite  superficial  linear  or  muscular  guide.  The  inner  border  of  the  sca- 
lenus anticus  is  important  as  leading  to  and  being  the  outer  limit  of  this 
portion  of  the  vessel  which,  owing  to  its  origin  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and 
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itB  great  depth,  is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  a  ligature.    The  close  relation  of 
the  vessel  to  very  important  structures,  the  injury  of  which  may  be  more  grave 
than  the  condition  calling  for  ligature  of  the  vessel,  renders  the  performance 
of  the  operation  at  this  situation  difiBcult  and  of  questionable  expediency. 
The  Contiguous  Anatomy. 

Tbb  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  Left  Subclavian  Artery.    (Gray.) 

In  front. 
Pleura  and  left  lung. 

Pneumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  neryes. 
Left  carotid  artery. 

Left  internal  jugular  and  innominate  veins. 
Stemo-thyroid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles. 

Outer  side, 

iLeft  subclavian  artery,  )  Pleura. 

first  portion.  ) 

Bthind, 
CEsophagus  and  thoracic  duct. 
Inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 
Longus  colli  muscle  and  vertebral  column. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  on  the  back  with  the  head  extended 
and  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  the  left  shoulder  well  depressed ;  make  an 
incision  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  down  to  the  sternum;  another,  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length  along  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  meeting  the  former  near 
the  trachea.  It  is  seen  that  this  incision  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
for  ligaturing  the  innominate  arterv  (Fig.  205,  d).     The  flap,  consisting  of 


Inner  eide. 
Trachea. 
CEsophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 
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SUBC.  AVIAN  V. 

Fig.  213.— Loft  subclavian  vein  and  artery. 

the  integument,  superficijil  fascia,  and  platysma,  is  turned  aside ;  one  half 
of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  its  whole  sternal  portion 
are  then  divided  on  a  director,  bringing  into  view  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid  muscles,  and,  to  the  outer  side,  the  omo-hyoid.  The  sterno- 
thyroid and  sterno-hyoid  should  be  divided  with  great  care  after  being  liber- 
ated from  the  fascia  which  covers  them.     The  inner  edge  of  the  scalenus 
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anticus  muscle  is  now  sought  for;  when  found,  it  will  guide  the  finger 
directly  to  the  vessel.  The  important  contiguous  structures  are  now  drawn 
inward  and  pressed  away  from  the  artery,  using  great  caution  to  avoid  the 
thoracic  duct,  which  will  be  in  the  line  of  search,  as  it  goes  behind  the 
jugular  vein  at  its  junction  with  the  left  innominate  vein.  The  needle  is 
carefully  passed  from  before  backward.  The  great  depth  of  the  vessel  makes 
it  difficult  to  pass  the  common  needle,  therefore  the  one  with  the  adjustable 
extremity  (Fig.  177)  should  be  employed. 

The  Results. — This  portion  was  tied  by  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rogers  in  1845 ; 
the  patient  died  from  secondary  haemorrhage  on  the  fifteenth  day.  It  has 
been  ligatured  successfully  by  Halsted  in  extirpation  of  a  tumor,  and  by 
Schumpert  for  cure  of  aneurism.* 

The  Ligature  of  the  First  Portion,  Right  Side. — The  inner  border  of  the 
anterior  scalenus  leads  to  this  portion  on  the  right  the  same  as  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body  (Figs.  206  and  207).    This  muscle  may  be  called,  there- 
fore, the  deep  muscular  guide  to  this  portion  of  the  artery. 
The  Contiguous  Anatomy, 
The  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  Right  Subclavian  Artery.    (Gray.) 

In  front. 
Integument  and  superficial  fascia. 
Platysma  and  deep  fascia. 
Clavicular  origin  of  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
Sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles. 
Internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins. 
Pnoumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 

Beneath, 
^  Bight  subclavian  artery,  )  Pleura. 

)  first  portion.  f 

Behind, 
Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Sympathetic  nerve. 
Longus  colli  muscle. 
Transverse  process  of  seventh  cervical  or  first  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  Operation, — The  position  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  patient  are  re- 
versed in  the  operation,  but  the  primary  incisions  and  dissection  are  substanti- 
ally the  same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  internal  jugular 
should  be  pressed  aside  and  the  needle  passed  from  below  upward,  and  from  be- 
fore backward,  carefully  avoiding  the  pleura,  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  phrenic 
nerves.  The  ligature  of  the  vertebral  and  internal  mammary  arteries  at  the 
same  time  will  lessen,  it  is  believed,  the  danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 

The  Fallacies, — The  right  subclavian  may  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
when  it  will  be  more  deeply  situated  ;  it  often  passes  behind  the  oesophagus,  or 
between  it  and  the  trachea.  As  at  the  left,  the  artery  may  perforate  the  scale- 
nus anticus  or  pass  in  front  of  it,  the  vein  being  behind.  It  may  rest  on  a  cer- 
vical rib  and  be  located  higher,  and  be  more  prominent  for  this  reason,  or  ex- 
tend an  inch  or  so  above  the  clavicle,  or  lie  behind  it  even.  The  supra-scapular 
artery  may  take  origin  from  the  third  portion  instead  of  from  the  thyroid  axis. 

*  Medical  Rcconi,  September  3,  1898. 
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The  Results, — The  first  portion  has  been  ligated  twenty-one  times  •, 
nineteen  of  the  eases  proved  fatal,  of  which  eight  died  of  haemorrhage. 
Clutton,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  third  portion  of 
the  subclavian  by  ligature  with  floss  silk  at  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus 
anticus  of  the  first  portion,  followed  the  next  day  by  ligature  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  axillary  artery.* 

Curtis,  of  New  York,  reports  a  case  cured  by  ligature  with  two  strands  of 
catgut  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  occlude  the  lumen  but  not  divide  the  inner 
coats  of  the  vessel,  f 

The  Ligature  at  the  Third  Portion^  Either  Side, 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy, 

The  Relations  of  the  Third  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery.    (Qrat.) 

In  front. 
Integument  and  superficial  fascia. 
Platysraa  and  deep  cervical  fascia. 

External  jugular,  supra-scapular,  and  transverse  cervical  vein. 
Descending  branches  of  cervical  plexus. 
Subclavius  muscle  and  supra-scapular  artery  and  clavicle. 


Above, 
Brachial  plexus. 
Omo-hyoid. 


K  Subclavian  artery,  i 
\      third  portion.       \ 

Behind, 
Scalenus  medius. 


Below. 
First  rib. 


The  linear  guide  to  the  operation  upon  this  portion  of  the  vessel  at  either 
side  is  drawn  just  above  and  parallel  with  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle, 
between  the  posterior  border  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  the  ante-  ,&sJ|^^>^'^  Vi 

rior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,         jQ^^R^    . .  V 
andfor  convenience  should  be  about 
four  inches  in  length  (Fig.  214,  a). 

The  Muscular  Guides  to  the 
Artery^  Second  and  Third  Por- 
tions,— The  second  and  third  por- 
tions of  the  vessel  have  no  direct 
superficial  muscular  guide.  The 
deep  muscular  guide  is  the  outer 
border  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 
The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid, while  not  in  close  contact 
with  the  artery,  serves  an  import- 
ant purpose  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  surgeon  to  the  artery. 
The  situation  of  the  outer  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  well  in- 
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Fio.  214. — Linear  guides  to  arteries  and  spinal 
accessory  nerve,  a.  Subclavian  artery,  h. 
External  carotid,  r.  Facial,  d.  Temporal. 
€.  Occipital.    /.  Jjingual  artery. 


♦  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxx,  1^97. 
t  Annals  of  Surgery,  April,  1898,  p.  540. 
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Via.  215.— Anatomy  of  the  third  portion  of  the  right  subcla- 
Tian  and  right  axillary  arteries. 


dicated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
nfiagtoid,  provided  the  latter  muscle  be  not  uncommonly  developed.  The 
junction  of  the  inner  two  inches  of  the  clavicle  with  its  outer  portion  is 

a  far  more  unvary- 
siiPfiA-scAPuuR  ^Eisas-  ing  indication  of  the 
approximate  deep  lo- 
cation of  the  outer 
border  of  the  sca- 
lenus anticus  than 
is  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  sterno- 
cleido-raastoid  mus- 
cle (Fig.  215). 

The  Bony  OuicU. 
— The  tubercle  on 
the  first  rib,  into 
which  the  scalenus 
anticus  is  inserted,  is 
the  bony  guide  to 
the  vessel  here,  the 
artery  being  directly 
behind  it.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  tubercle  varies  considerably  in  its  physical  characteristics. 
The  Operatiofi,  Third  Portion. — Place  the  patient  on  the  back  with 
tho  Hhouldors  elevated,  head  bent  backward  and  turned  to  the  opposite 
«iiU».  Draw  the  shoulder  of  the  corresponding  side  firmly  downward  to 
tho  8i(l(»  of  t])e  patient,  and  retain  it  in  that  position.  Compress  the  ex- 
tt^rniil  jugular  vein  above  the  clavicle  long  enough  to  cause  its  distention, 
thereby  indicating  its  exact  situation.  The  integument  is  drawn  evenly 
downward  and  incised  upon  the  clavicle,  and  it  will,  when  allowed  to  retract, 
curry  tlu^  incision  upward  to  its  proper  situation — half  an  inch  above  the 
clavicle  (Fig.  vH  l,  a) ;  divide  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  on  a  director, 
lH»iiig  careful  not  to  sever  the  external  jugular,  which  can  be  either  pulled 
UHidc  or  divided  between  two  ligatures.  The  supra-scapular  and  transverse 
cervical  veins  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  omo-hyoid  is 
now  Bought  for  and  drawn  upward,  if  necessary,  and  the  supra-scapular 
artery  avoided. 

The  deej)  cervical  fascia  is  torn  asunder  by  the  director,  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  felt  for  on  a  line  with  the  outer  margin  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  if  the  latter  have  not  been  divided ;  if  so,  it 
HJiould  be  located  as  described  under  the  head  of  Muscular  Guides  to  the 
Second  and  Third  Portions  of  the  Artery  (page  1?1).  If  the  head  be  turned 
fonildy  to  the  opposite  side,  the  scalenus  anticus  will  be  made  tense  and  more 
j)roniincnt.  When  found,  the  muscle  is  followed  downward  along  the  outer 
bonier  to  the  tuUerde  of  the  first  rib,  immediately  behind  which  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arterv  is  felt.  The  vessel  is  now  carefully  exposed  and  the 
nt'cdlc  ])a>se(l  from  before  backward  (Figs.  '^Mo  and  *216).    Great  caution 
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ehonld  be  taken   not  to  interfere  with   the  subclavian  vein,  which  lies  in 
front  of  and  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  artery. 

The  Fallacies, — The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  may  have  an  unusual 
bremlth  of  origin  from  the  clavicle,  thereby  causing  the  incision  to  be  made 
too  far  posteriorly.  Attention  to  the  clavicular  measurement  (two  inches 
from  the  sternal  end)  will  prevent  this  error.  The  tubercle  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  a  transverge  process  of  one  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebra?  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  tubercle  of  the  first  rib.  This  mistake,  however,  is 
easily  rectified  by  remembering  that  the  first  rib  extends  downward  and  out- 
ward, and  that  neither  pulsation  nor  the  outline  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is 
found  contiguous  to  a  transverse  procea"?.  The  tubercle  of  the  first  rib  may 
be  absent,  then  the  muscular  insertion  into  tlie  rib  ruuat  be  relied  upon  as  a 
guide  to  the  vessel. 
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FitJ,  216, — Subclavian  aria  exn riuu  luroUd  lirteries. 

The  artery  may  perforata  the  scalenus  anticus  or  paj?s  in  front  of  it,  the 
vein  being  behind  the  muBcle.  It  may  rest  on  a  cervical  rib  and  be  located 
higher,  and  be  more  prominent  for  this  reason.  It  may  extend  an  inch  or 
8o  above  the  clavicle  or  lie  behind  it.  The  scapular  arteries  may  come  from 
the  third  portion  instead  of  the  thyroid  axis. 

The  artery  may  be  in  front  of  the  tubercle  and  the  vein  behind  it  The 
Jsatiou,  as  well  as  the  anatomical  appfurnnn^s,  will  determine  the  inter- 
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change  of  situations.  The  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  artery. 

The  Results. — Of  276  cases,  142  died;  254  were  done  before  asepsis, 
with  137  deaths;  144  were  for  aneurism,  61  died;  99  for  haemorrhage,  70 
died;  11  for  tumor,  6  died.  Of  22  done  under  asepsis,  5  died;  17  for 
aneurism,  5  died ;  5  for  ha3morrhage,  none  died. 

The  Ligature  of  the  Second  Portioi\. — The  linear  and  muscular  guides 
are  practically  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  portion. 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy. 

The  Relations  of  Second  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery.    (Gray.) 

In  front. 
Integument  and  superficial  fascia. 
Platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia. 
Sterno-inastoid. 
Scalenus  anticus. 
Phrenic  nerve. 
Subclavian  vein. 
Above.  j  Subclavian  artery,  \  Below, 

Brachial  jilexas.  (     second  portion,     f  Pleura. 

Behind. 
Pleura  and  middle  scalenus. 

The  Operaiion. — The  stops  essential  to  arrive  at  the  proper  site  in  this 
instance  are  not  varied  from  those  given  for  the  third  portion  until  the 
outer  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  well  determined;  the  phrenic  nerve 
and  subclavian  vein  sliould  then  be  pushed  aside  and  the  muscle  divided 
( Fi;r>.  'lOi')  and  '213 ).  whon  the  retraction  of  its  fibres  will  expose  the  artery 
to  view.  The  needle  is  then  ]^assed  as  before,  closely  hugging  the  artery  to 
avoid  the  pleura  ])elo\v  and  ])osterior]y. 

The  Hcsnlls. — Of  1(»  cases,  10  died:  of  13  before  asepsis,  9  died;  of  0 
for  aneurism,  5  died  :  of  I  for  htvmorrhage,  all  died.  Three  were  done 
under  ase])sis  for  luiMiiorrbaire,  witli  1  death. 

Ligature  of  the  Vertebral  Artery  —The  vertebral  artery  is  rarely  tied. 

T/ie  Anatoniivdl  Pubits. — The  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  close  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  passes  directly  upward  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  tlie  vertebral  column,  and  enters  the  foramen  in  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  It  then  ascends  through  the 
foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  vertebraB  above  this,  inclining 
outward  and  upward  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  axis  and  atlas, 
and  finally  runs  in  a  deep  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch 
of  the  atlas,  and  ascend  in o^  |)ierces  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament. 

The  'Jo)itiiju(jfis  Aiiatomii. 

Tin:  Ri;[.ATi«)Ns  iw  tfik  Vertebral  Artery.    (Gray.) 
/;/  front . 
lntern;d  jugular  vein  and  its  slioalh. 
Inferior  tliyroid  artery. 
Thoracic  duet  (left  sid«M. 
Aponeurosis  iM-twiM-n  lon^us  colli  and  the  scalenus  anticus. 
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Outer  side. 
Scalenus  anticus. 


{  Vertebral ) 
/    artery,     f 

Behind. 
Cervical  nerves. 
Vertebral  column. 


Inner  side. 
Longus  colli. 


The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  in  the  first  situation  is  drawn  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  inner  fourth  with  the  outer  three  fourths  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process.  This  vessel  has  deep  muscular  and 
bony  guides.  The  deep  muscular  guide  is  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  because  the  artery  lies  between  it  and  the  longus  colli.  The  tuber- 
cle on  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  the  direct  bony 
guide  to  the  vessel.  The  vessel  enters  this  process  at  a  point  just  below  the 
tubercle  and  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 


/ 
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Fig.  217. — The  common  carotid,  vertebral,  inf.  thyroid,  and  facial  arteries. 


The  vertebral  artery  can  be  ligatured  at  three  situations :  1,  before  enter- 
ing the  vertebral  canal ;  2,  between  the  atlas  and  axis ;  3,  between  the  atlas 
and  the  occipital  bone.  At  the  first  situation  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  length  of  the  vessel  is  available  for  ligaturing.  The  artery  can  be  tied 
at  the  first  situation  through  an  incision  made  either  behind  or  in  front  of 
the  sterno-mastoid.     The  former  is  practiced  more  frequently. 

The  Operation  at  First  Situation. — With  the  shoulders  raised  and  tlie 
head  turned  to  the  opposite  side  lis  in  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  an  incision 
four  inches  in  length  is  made  through  the  superficial  tissues  along  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  down  to  the  clavicle.  This  incision  is 
carried  carefully  down  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  is  cautiously  divided. 
The  jugular  vein  in  its  sheath  and  the  sterno-mastoid  are  drawn  gently  to 
the  outer  side,  and,  if  necessary,  the  size  of  the  wound  is  increased  by  a  suffi- 
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cient  division  of  the  fibers  of  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  (Fig.  217).  The  deep  connective  tissue  is  separated  with  a  blunt 
instrument,  and  the  interval  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  longus 
colli  muscles  is  sought  for.  The  head  is  now  flexed  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  borders  of  the  wound  to  be  drawn  widely  apart ;  deeper  structures*  are 
carefully  drawn  asunder,  and  the  tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is 
located,  below  which  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  can  be  felt.  The  artery 
is  exposed,  and  the  needle  is  passed  from  within  outward.  The  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  vertebral  veins,  and  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  left  side  are  in 
front  of  the  artery  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  An  incision  at  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  affords  inadequate  access  to  the  vessel. 

The  Precaution. — In  exposing  the  vessel  caution  is  exercised  to  prevent 
unnecessary  injury  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  thus  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  modification  (contraction)  of  the  corresponding  pupil.  It  is  proper  to 
say  that  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  so  certain  to  follow  ligature  of  the  vessel 
that  its  occurrence  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  successful  ligation. 

Mr.  Alexander,  whose  experience  in  tying  these  vessels  on  the  living  sub- 
ject is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  surgeon,  describes  his  method  of  oper- 
ating in  the  following  language  :  "  An  incision  three  or  four  inches  long 
is  made  in  an  upward  and  outward  direction  along  the  hollow  which  exists 
between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  The  incision 
should  begin  just  outside  and  on  a  level  with  the  point  where  the  external 
jugular  vein  dips  over  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  or,  if  the  vein 
is  invisible,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle.  The  external  jugular  vein 
is  drawn  inward  with  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  connective  tissue 
now  appearing,  the  wound  is  opened  by  a  blunt  director,  until  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  transverse  cervical  artery  are  seen. 
It  can  not  be  too  well  remembered  that  the  pleura  is  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
wound,  while  below  lies  the  subclavian  artery.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to 
separate  the  edges  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  longus  colli  muscles  to  see 
the  vertebral  artery  lying  in  the  space  between  them.  The  artery  is  gener- 
ally completely  covered  by  the  vein,  which  is  drawn  aside  and  the  artery  is 
then  ligatured." 

At  the  second  situatiofi  the  artery  lies  in  a  triangular  space  formed  by 
the  rectus  posticus  major  and  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles.  It  is 
covered  by  the  rectus  posticus  major  and  the  complexus  muscles. 

The  Operation  at  Second  Situation. — With  the  head  turned  to  the  oppo- 
site side  and  inclined  forward,  make  an  incision  three  inches  in  length 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  beginning  half  an  inch  below 
the  mastoid  process.  A  second  incision  is  then  made,  beginning  at  the  upper 
fourth  of  the  first  one  and  carried  backward  and  downward  one  inch.  The 
splenius  muscle  appears  as  soon  as  the  integument  and  fascia  are  divided  and 
pulled  aside.  The  fibro-muscular  structure  of  the  splenius  is  divided,  its 
borders  separated,  the  layer  of  fat  that  now  appears  is  pushed  aside  by  the 
finger  or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  vessel  is  seen ;  its  branches  are  drawn 
aside  together  with  those  of  the  second  cervical  nerve,  the  artery  isolated, 
and  the  needle  passed  from  without  inward. 
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At  the  third  situation  the  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
method,  except  that  the  first  one  begins  half  an  inch  above  the  mastoid 
process  instead  of  half  an  inch  below  it.  The  skin,  fascia,  and  splenius  are 
divided  as  before,  the  occipital  artery  appears  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
wound,  and  is  held  aside ;  divide  the  aponeurosis  and  cellular  tissue,  sep- 
arate the  wound  borders,  enter  the  triangle,  separate  the  fatty  tissue,  and 
the  artery  will  be  exposed.     Pass  the  needle  from  behind  forward. 

The  Fallacy. — The  vertebral  arteries  may  enter  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  instead  of  the  sixth. 

The  Results, — These  vessels  have  been  ligatured  forty-two  times,  in  thirty- 
six  of  which  three  died — one  each  from  haemorrhage,  embolism,  and  pleurisy. 
When  done  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  about  twenty  per  cent  were  benefited, 
some  of  which  it  is  claimed  ultimately  recovered.  The  permanent  benefit 
derived  thus  far  in  such  cases  has  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  this  measure  for  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  and  Dr.  Alexander  himself  has 
ceased  to  advocate  it  for  this  purpose. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Mammary  Artery. — The  internal  mammary  artery 
is  ligatured  most  frequently  in  connection  with  operations  on  the  ribs. 

The  Atiatomical  Points. — The  internal  mammary  arises  from  the  first 
portion  of  the  subclavian.  It  descends  behind  the  internal  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian veins  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  lying 
beneath  the  costal  cartilages  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the 
sternum.     It  can  be  ligatured  in  any  of  the  five  upper  intercostal  spaces. 

The  Linear  Guide. — A  line  parallel  with  and  located  about  half  an  inch 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  sternum  is  a  fair  linear  indication  of  the  course  of 
the  artery.  At  this  situation  the  vessel  is  midway  between  the  borders  of 
the  costal  cartilages.     It  has  no  muscular  guide. 

The  Operation. — Make  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  along  the  upper 
border  of  a  costal  cartilage  and  rib.  The  integument,  fascia,  and  pectoralis 
major  muscle  are  divided  down  to  the  intercostal  muscles.  Beneath  the  in- 
tercostal, surrounded  by  the  connective  tissue,  the  artery,  accompanied  by 
the  vensB  comites,  will  be  found.  The  vessel  is  isolated,  and  the  needle  care- 
fully passed  to  avoid  penetrating  the  pleura.  If  the  vessel  be  tied  in  the 
uppermost  intercostal  space,  a  single  vein  will  attend  it. 

ligature  of  the  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery. — The  inferior  thyroid  artery  is 
ligatured  in  operations  on  the  thyroid  body. 

The  Anatomical  Points.— The  inferior  thyroid  arises  from  the  thyroid 
axis,  and  passes  in  a  somewhat  irregular  course  upward  and  inward  behind 
the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  and  internal  jugular  vein  to  the  thyroid 
body.  It  passes  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  longus  colli  mus- 
cle. The  middle  cervical  ganglion  rests  upon  it.  The  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  and  the  thoracic  duct  at  the  left  side  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Contiguous  Annio?nij. — In  front,  the  common  carotid  sheath  and 
its  contents,  and  the  sympathetic  nerve ;  behind,  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  vertebral  artery ;  at  the  left  side,  if  low  in 
the  neck,  carefully  avoid  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  operation  is  located  along  the  anterior  border  of 
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the  stemo-mastoid,  as  for  ligature  of  the  common  carotid.  An  approximate 
bony  guide  to  the  vessel  is  the  body  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  opposite 
to  which  the  artery  enters  the  thyroid  structure. 

The  Operation. — Make  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  as  for  ligature  of  the  common  carotid.  The  car- 
otid sheath  and  its  contents,  along  with  the  stemo-mastoid,  are  drawn  out- 
ward and  the  artery  is  found  behind  the  carotid,  running  inward  near  the 
body  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  (Fig.  217).  The  needle  is  passed  from 
within  outward,  carefully  avoiding  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  Fallacies. — The  vessel  may  be  double  or  absent ;  it  may  arise  from 
the  vertebral  or  common  carotid. 

The  Results. — The  results  are  excellent,  as  no  dangers  attend  the  liga- 
turing other  than  those  incurred  by  the  manipulation  necessary  to  reach  the 
vessel. 

ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery. — The  axillary  artery  is  ligatured  for 
rupture  and  for  cure  of  aneurism  more  often  than  for  any  other  reasons. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  axillary  artery  begins  at  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  first  rib  and  extends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  It  gives  origin  to  numerous  branches  and  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  brachial  plexus.  This  artery  may  be  tied  at  three  situa- 
tions— 1,  above  the  pectoralis  minor;  2,  behind ;  3,  below  that  muscle  (Pig. 
215).  The  first  and  last  situations,  however,  are  the  only  ones  at  which  the 
vessel  can  be  practically  secured  without  ligature  of  collateral  branches. 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy. 

The  Relations  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artert.    (Gray.) 

In  front. 
Pectoralis  major. 
Costo-ooracoid  membrane. 
External  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 
Acromio-thoracic  and  cephalic  veins. 

Outer  side.  \     ^^^^     I  Jnner  side. 

Brachial  plexus.  ^  fixJTSon.  )  Axillary  vein. 

Behind. 
First  intercostal  space,  and  intercostal  mnscle. 
Second  and  third  serration  of  serratus  magnus. 
Posterior  and  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 

The  First  Portion. — There  is  no  linear  guide  to  the  vessel  at  this  por- 
tion. The  linear  guide  to  the  operation  is  located  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle,  extending  from  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
sternal  extremity,  outward  three  or  four  inches. 

The  muscular  guides  are  superficial  and  deep.  The  former  is  the  space 
between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles. 
The  latter  is  the  pectoralis  minor,  its  upper  border  indicating  the  first  por- 
tion, etc.,  as  before  stated.  The  vessel  is  rarely  tied  at  this  point  on  account 
of  the  great  depth  and  the  nearness  to  the  seat  of  ligature  of  collateral 
branches.     The  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  is  tied  instead. 
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.PfCrORAUS  MAJDfi,DmO€0  tN  CUmS£  OF  n8£RS  ^  C£PtiALiC  VEiH. 


i  THomac 

.*i  &QffD£R  QF  P£CTQffALtS  WHQfi, 

Fig.  218. — Ligature  of  axillary  artery ;  first  portion. 


The  C(perarton.— Place  the  patient  upon  the  back,  with  the  head  turned 
to  the  opposite  side;  elevate  the  shoulder,  and  carry  the  arm  a  little 
distance  from  the  side  of  the  chest.  Make  an  incision  about  four  inches 
in  length  on  the  linear  guide  through  the  integument,  fascia,  and  pla- 
tysma;  separate  the  fibers  of  the  pectoralis  major  from  the  deltoid,  or 
divide  those  of  the  former  muscle  the  full  length  of  the  wound  (Fig.  218) ; 
tear  apart  the  costo- 
coracoid  fascia  at 
the  upper  border  of 
the  pectoralis  minor 
muscle ;  bring  the 
arm  to  the  side  to 
relax  this  muscle, 
which  is  then  drawn 
outward  ;  displace 
the  areolar  tissue 
carefully  with  a  di- 
rector, then  the  vein 
will  be  seen,  which 
should  be  carried 
downward  and  in- 
ward with  a  blunt 
hook,  and  the  artery 
will  be  noticed  beneath  it  and  in  close  contact  with  the  inner  cord  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  which  lies  to  its  outer  side  and  above.  The  needle  is  then 
passed  from  below  upward.  The  cephalic  vein,  which  empties  into  the 
axillary  vein,  should  be  cautiously  avoided,  as  it  passes  between  the  borders 
of  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles  to  its  termination. 

The  Fallacies, — The  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  artery.  If,  before  tightening  the  ligature,  pressure  be  made 
upon  the  vessel,  and  the  effect  upon  the  radial  pulse  noted,  this  fallacy  is 
eliminated. 

The  vessel  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  carried  between  the  del- 
toid and  pectoral  muscles  about  three  inches  in  length,  which  should  con- 
nect with  the  one  previously  made  at  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle.  The 
fat  and  cellular  tissue  can  then  be  removed  or  displaced,  as  in  the  previous 
instance. 

The  Results, — No  definite  records  are  given  of  the  results  of  this  op- 
eration. 

The  Second  Portion. — The  artery  can  be  ligatured  at  this  situation 
through  the  preceding  incision,  or  through  the  space  created  by  separation 
of  the  contiguous  borders  of  tlie  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles.  The  pec- 
toralis minor  is  exposed,  pulled  downward,  artery  isolated,  collateral  branches 
tied,  and  main  vessel  ligatured  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ligature  in  the  Third  Position. —  The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  at  this 
portion  is  a  dotted  line  extending  upward  into  the  axilla  corresponding  to 
the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  this  space  (Fig.  219). 
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y/M  CofUiffufrUM  Analfftny. 

'trtf'  Hfi'AtUtnn  (tff  tMK  Tiii»i>  Portion  of  tbb  Axillary  Artkrt.    (Geat.) 

In  front 
liitDKumont  and  fascia. 
I'tX'toralis  major. 
Inner  hiMul  of  the  mediate  nerTe. 
(fult>r  itni0.  Inner  tide, 

f'^rfft<»(.  f.imililMlk  (      Axillary      ^       Ulnar  nerve. 

M^^^IUiMHtv^i.  I        artery,        >      Internal  cutaneous  nerre. 

Mm«miIo  (  uUiidouii  iiorvp.         ( third  portion* )       Aziilarj  vein. 

Bi^hind, 

H\\\tMHk\»\x\ikri$  mu!K*lo. 

'IVtuluiiM  i)f  latimilmus  dursi  and  teres  major. 

Mu>*4mU»'a|»iml  and  circumflex  nerves. 

7'A<»  Mu^outar  (/wW#.— Thi)  inut»r  bonier  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 

fhu  (ff*»ii$hi*H  (Kik'. VUU«--*With  the  arm  abducted  and  rotated  out- 
^.(m1,  u»»ik(»  HM  ihoUUiu  ihiv^  iuoht^  in  length  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
i.omto  iiuM'lu^li<«  iuMiH^U>  iu  Wm  ot  the  arterial  pulsation,  observing  that  its 
(.i.hM'i  tu»  |»UvhhI  i4b^iy0  ihs»  autorior  (old  of  the  axilla,  cautiously  divide  the 
i»tt^ihiiu»^u>.>4«Hl  iitMUiMi,  Umw  ih^  mtnlmn  nerve  and  the  axillary  vein  to  the 
litutt  ^uU\  ^k\\d  [>HiM  \,Us>  iuhhIIo  f)XMu  within  outward. 

f/io  huUuiHKt.  \*kkVfis>  bmnchv«^  may  be  given  off  from  the  axillary  at 
iU\i  4(Uii^iii>ii.  \Uiiv'h  ^ill  wuf\i«H^  th«>  o))erator  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ves- 
M(.l  |\«..»u(io  uii^Uv'  u^K'U  thv>  vivMi^l  with  the  fingers  prior  to  the  tightening 
(tl  Uiu  hj,jikiius»  wilUlvHvVMUUo  tho  iurtueuoe  of  pressure  on  the  circulation 
tu.^iuul      \  mau'  m^v  W  luUtakou  for  the  artery. 

/ /f.  AS  w.'/h  TIk^  i^^ultM  Hn>  favorabU\  since  the  operation  implies  in 
(( ..  II  (tM  iMiiiiPMliM'  vluHK^M'  to  tho  imtiont 

llM«*i^U^  ^»f  th^  Bmohtal  Artery.— The  exposure  to  injury  of  the  bra- 
(.l»i.vl  .ui^'M  ralU  r\»i'  fitH|iu'iit  ligaturing  of  this  vessel. 

/V|,.  {mUomUnl  Points, — The  brachial  artery  extends  from  the  lower 
liHi.U  i  ol  iho  ti^inlvm  of  tho  Utissinuis  dorsi  to  about  an  inch  below  the  bend 
ni  I  In.  rHu«w  jviiiU,  ami  is  closely  ussooiatiHl  with  the  veins  and  nerves  of 
Mm  lU  hi 

/ /*<•  Ciuifii/uouii  Anahmy. 

TuK  Uklations*  ok  tuk  HRAriiiAL  Artery.    (Gray.) 
In  front, 
intt)^'uiiu)nt  and  fH!<oia. 
HiiijiilHl  fHMvia,  nunlinn  l)a8ilie  vein. 
Modiuu  nurve. 
( tuici  aulo.  Inner  side. 

M*  li.ui  iH  i  VIS  (ulntvu).  Internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerve, 

i  ,<..'-<  i/imliiuUti.  ]       t«         [        Median  nerve  (below). 

!»'' '  j'  >  ^*  Vena  comes. 

V '  iMi  '.'<U4i:a.  Basilic  vein  (upper  half). 

Behmd, 
TruuipH. 

Muwiulo-spiral  norve. 
Siipiirit»r  profunda  artery. 
('i»rttiu»-braohialis, 
HrnohiuUa  anticus. 
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The  linear  guide  corresponds  to  the  dotted  line  extending  from  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds  of  the  axilla  to  midway  between 
the  apices  of  the  bony  condyles  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  219). 

The  Muscular  Guide. — At  its  upper  third  the  artery  lies  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  at  the  middle  third  at  the  inner  border  of 
the  biceps,  and  the  lower  third  it  lies  at  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  ten- 


/  ifiNER  H£AO 

^  \df  triccps. 
J  mF£RmR 

trULNAR  N. 


SUFimOft  PRUFUMBM  *.' 

mm  TamHMEADUf  twceps' 
Lim  ^AQ  or  TRiciPs. 
rmm  or  LAmsMsooRS). 

CmCUMFLEX  H. 

suasGimAH  a, 

Lom  mAO  or  rmcEPS. 

TER£S   MAJOR. 
imSALm  SGAPUi^   A 
LOm  SUBSCAPULAR  H. 

smsemAAR  m. 

mmi£SJBSCAPLM.m  n. 

Fio.  210. — Ligature  of  axillary  and  brachial  arteries.     Exposure  of  the  profunda  artery 
and  the  various  nerves  associated  with  tnese  vessels. 
14 
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don.    Tbe  hrachtjil  artei?  may  it  ligninrwd  ai  iir$€  sitrnitunis^^t  its  upper, 
mkldle,  nod  low^r  tliinK 

Tk^  iJp^raii4M'^  Vpptr  Third* — AMnet  the  Ann  And  rotate  it  outward, 
Mmke  m  incisioti  aliout  ifan^^  iucbrs  in  Wu^th  along  the  mner  border  of 


\ 


mtmrmvs 


X CMftUe^n.    H.  E^MU»«»U9iiiii^.    C  llk«|» iMMlott.    ix  Mnscttlociititieoits nerve. 


tbe  coTAco^mcliiiUd  mu^He,  Hie  mrtm»  hang  vetr  snpt^rllcial.  is  qoieklT 
leicbed  (Fig.  i^tO).  Tbe  nkedinn  nerre  b  driwn  to  tbe  outer  side,  and  the 
ulnar  nerre  and  ba^i'  '     ^i^parate  the  mrtefr  from  the , 

t«iiu  and  pass  tbe  ti^  L 

r*c  0|>fnit«»ii,  JUiii4i/f  2  4i>a, — l^iaw  ii»e  arm  as  befon\  Make  an  iu- 
ekioii  three  uidM^  in  length  f»-  -^^  ■  •**  *  • 'itr  *ide  of  tbe  bkvps  mu&de  ( Fig. 
tl5»>  «).    Tbe  median  ntrre  i  ^  uwu  and  a  little  to  the  iimer  side 


Puhii  it 


from  the  Trrae 


ol  the  T^essel  ( 1 

nmutest  and  pa^-    ,        vdle  in  tlie  ^: 

Tlkf  Optratiom,  Lowtr  Third  { ¥ig,  tit.f}. — Abdiicf  tbe  arm  and  ^pinate  | 
the  fortaroL    Compreis^  the  arm  above  to  di^end  the  mrdiaik  bas^i* 
]Ia]ce  an  inci£ion  about  three  \y\k\ik^  in  kti^h  alougr  tbe  tmier  bordt 
tendon  ol  the  bicepi^;  draw  a:«ide  tbi*  in^'dian  tiasUic  retn«  and  the  arten' 
irin  be  feit  pulsating  beneath  tbe  bkipiiaj  fa^  ta.    A  ^nitable-sised  opening 
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18 BOW  cut  through  thi$  fascia  (Fig-  "^23,  £*),  the  forearm  partially  flexed,  the 
Teasel  separated  from  its  veins,  and  the  needle  passed  from  within  outward. 
The  importance  of  the  bicipital  fat?eia  in  connection  with  flexion  and  pro- 
nation of  the  forearm  should  limit  as  much  as  possible  any  destructive  inter- 
ference with  it 

The  Falhmes, — The  arteries  of  the  forearm  may  come  from  the  axil- 
lary^ or  the  brachial  may  bifurcate  high  up,  thereby  increasing  the  number 
of  the  large  vessels  in  the  arm.  This  fact  is  determined  by  the  compara- 
tive size  of  the  brachial,  and  the  influence  of  pressure  on  its  circulation  at 
the  distal  side  of  the  propost»d  ligature.  The  brachial  artery  may  run  behind 
the  inner  condyle  along  with  the  ulnar  nerve.  If  the  artLTy  be  not  in  its 
normal  site,  deep  pressure  on  the  arm  may  detect  arterial  pulsation  else- 
where, which,  together  with  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  circulation  be- 
yond, will  determiue  the  size  and  site  of  the  vessel.  Each  of  the  pro- 
funda branches  has  been  misstaken  for  the  main  vessel.  The  incision  at  the 
upper  two  thirds  may  be  made  too  far  inward,  causing  the  surgeon  to  mis- 
take the  ulnar  for  the  median  nerve.     If  the  forearm  be  flexed  and  gentle 


aufttws 


N^ 


V 


Pto,  32l» — Transverse  section  of  right  arm  at  tbe  middle  third. 

Stip*>rior  profundft  artery  and  veiris,  B.  Musculo-spinil  nerve,  C.  Cephalic  vein, 
D,  Musculo-ciitttnfoiis  nerve.  E.  Hraehial  artery  and  veins.  F,  Median  nerve. 
G.  InteruAl  cut^irieous  nerve,    //,  Busilic  vein.    /.  Ulnar  nervt>. 


upward  traction  be  made  upon  either,  the  course  of  the  nerve  will  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  danger  of  this  will  be  easily  avoided. 

The  median  ner?e  may  pass  behind  the  artery  instead  of  in  front  of  it; 
tfien,  if  the  circulation  from  above  be  obstructed,  the  artery  may  escape 
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BRAChlALIS  ANTICUS  M 
MUSCULO  CUTAN£WS  N. 
SUPINATOR  LONGUS  M 
TENDON  OF  BiCiPS. 


RADIAL  A.  WITH  VENJE  CmiTESJ 

RAOtAL  N, 

SUPINATOR  LONBUS  At^ 

PRONATOR  RADII    fffi£S  *t 

FlEKOR  carpi  RADiAUS  M 


RADIAL  A  WITH  \BH€  COMtTES, 
RADiAL   V 


$tiP£RnciALi$  roue  4 


MEOiAN  M 

OP/rAL  FASCiA. 
MBBiANBASiUC  ¥. 

mr,  QiiTAN.  H. 


ruEXOR  SUSU M/5  DQ  r  AC 

xexm  amPi  ULNAms  m. 

lEKORPROniNmiSDmfT  M. 
ilUMUt  ^. 

UIMB  N, 


iXMAR  A. 

FiEKOR  suBtms  mmz  m, 

CARPf  UUiABS  M. 


OJiAR  A. 

A,\^  AliHJLm  US. 

"rmm  of  h£x.carp.uuiaris 


Fuj.  ^J:?^,— l.icnrurx^  ^>t  r%\V\tk\  tkXuX  ulnar  «Herk«L 

ii,  *•.  i\  Lis;Htur\>  of  m^lij^l  »tul  ulnnr  n:  ui^jvr  viV  inuhUt*  i*K  ami  lower  (r)  thirds  respec- 

livolw    '^  l«i)::(tur\'  lo\rx»r  thirvl  bmchUl  arterr. 
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notice.     The  artery  not  infrequently  lie^  deeply  between  the  brachialiB  an- 
ticus  and  biceps  muscles. 

Anomalous  muscular  slips  and  unugual  muscular  development  may  ob* 
genre  the  artery  in  its 
normal  course.  In 
such  instances  the  pul- 
sation will  determine 
the  location, 

Occasionally,  espe- 
cially in  femiUe  sub- 
jects, when  the  upper 
extremity  is  markedly 
concave  on  its  outer 
surface,  due  to  an  nu- 
usual  length  of  the  in- 
ternal condyle,  the  pri- 
mary incision  may  be 
made  unintentionally 
to  the  outer  side  of  the 
ve&Hel.  Tf,  however,  it 
be  made  midway  be- 
tween the  apices  of  the 
Ijonv  condyles,  thi?? 
error  will  not  ari^e. 

The  Results,— Of 
211  case^  of  ligature, 
54  died  :  of  189  before  as^epHs.  for  hnr^morrliage  and  traumatic  aneurism,  54 
died :  of  22  under  it  r  15  for  hit'inorrhnge  and  7  for  aneurism,  all  r^'covered. 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery, — The  radial  artery  on  account  of  the 
exposed  position  is  frequently  injured. 

The  Atmiomical  PoinU, — It  arises  from  the  brachial,  is  an  apparent 
continuation  of  it,  and  is  superficial  in  its  entire  route. 

The  Caniiguous  Anatomy. 

Tbk  Relations  of  tue  Radial  Artery.    (Gray.) 
in  froni. 
Int(»|E?iiTrient — superficial  and  deep  faeciJP, 
Supinator  iongns» 
Inner  mde. 

\  Badial  artery  i 
f    in  forearm,     f 
Behind, 
Tendon  of  biceps* 
Supinator  brevis. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  sublirniy  di^itornm 
Plexor  lon/rns  jkiIHcis 
Pronator  quadratua. 
Radius. 


Fig.  223,— Transverse  sectiftn  through  the  right  elbow  joint* 
A.    Radiiil   nerve»     B.   Cephalic   vein.      C,  External  cuta- 
neous nerver    D,  Median  vein.    J*',  BmrhiHt  artery  and 
veinB>     F,  Basilic  vein,     O.  Internal  cutitneous  uorve. 
N,  Median  nerve,    /,  J,  Ulnar  nerve.    K.  Ulnar  vein. 


Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radially. 


Outer  Me. 
Supinator  longus. 
Radial  nerve  (middle  third), 
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The  linear  guide  (Fig.  222)  to  this  vessel  is  drawn  midway  (dotted  line) 
between  the  apices  of  the  bony  condyles  of  the  humerus  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  extremity  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 

Tfie  >nu;gcular  guide^  at  tlie  upj>er  j>ortion,  is  the  inner  border  of  the 
belly  of  the  supinator  longus  muscle,  beneath  which  the  vessel  usually  lies. 
At  the  lower  portion  of  the  ci>ur8e  it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon 
of  the  same  muscle.  The  pulsation  of  the  vessel  at  the  wrist  is  the  best 
practical  guide  to  it  in  this  location.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  abnormali- 
ties in  size  or  situation  ix*cur  at  this  {position  that  the  other  guides  are 
taken  into  serious  consideration  in  the  living  subject,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  are  of  but  little  aid  to  the  o|>erator.  This  same  statement 
will  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  arteries  that  are  similarly  associated  with 
the  superficial  structures  of  the  bi>dy. 

While  the  artery  may  be  ligatured  in  any  |H>rtion  of  its  course,  it  is,  how- 
ever, usually  ligatured  at  three  situations — at  the  upper  and  lower  thirds, 
and  at  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process. 

The  Operatiofiy  Cpper  Third  (Fig.  ^'2*2,  ii).— Supinate  the  forearm;  press 
upon  the  arm  above  the  seat  of  operation  to  distend  the  superficial  veins; 
make  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  along  the  linear  guide  to  the 
vessel.     After  going  through  the  fasciiv,  the  inner  edge  of  the  supinator 


Fm.  2*24. — Transverse  siH'tiou  of  right  forearm  at  up|>er  thinl. 

A.  Posterior  interosseous  nerve.  R  F.  Hailial  veins.  C,  Anterior  interosseous  vessels. 
D.  Hrtdial  nerve.  A\  Hatlial  artery  and  veins.  O.  Ulnar  vein.  H.  Median  nerve. 
/.  Ulnar  nerve.     J.  Ulnar  arterv  aiul  veins. 


longus  will  be  found  extending  beyond  the  line  and  overlapping  the  artery; 
separate  and  pull  this  muscle  outward,  when  the  artery  will  be  seen  lying 
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between  its  vqIub,  with  the  nerve  to  the  radial  side  (Fi^s.  224  and  225); 
isolate  the  artery,  and  pagg  the  needle  from  without  inward. 


^^^ 


^^^ 


Fig.  225,^ — ^Transvurse  sriiion  nf   ngliL  f  i  .    „    ■.  iniddle  third. 

A.  Anterior  interosaeou.o  artery,  veins,  And  nervi?,  B.  Tendon  <*f  extensor  carpi  rzulialis 
iongior.  (?,  Radird  nervo.  Z>.  Pronntor  r^idii  tiM'es.  t\  Radial  artery  and  attend- 
in  j^  veins,  I\  (L  Suiwrficiul  mdiiit  veitiJ*,  IL  Median  nerve.  /.  Palniftris  N»ngus. 
•/.Ulnar  artery,  veins,  and  nerve.  A'  SiijierfirinI  ulnar  vein.  L.  Extensor  longU5 
pollicis. 

The  Operation,  Lower  ^riiirtl^  Vpper  and  Lov'tr  Limifs  (Fii^.2'i^^,h,  c). — 
At  these  situations  tlie  vessel  is  very  superficial,  its  well-known  pulsation  be- 
ing the  best  gtiide  to  it  With  the  arm  placed  as  in  the  preceding  position, 
make  an  incision,  in  eitlier  instance,  two  inches  in  length  along  the  course 
of  the  vessel  After  the  division  of  the  integument  and  fasciae  the  artery 
will  be  seen  surrounded  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  accompanied  by  its  veins,  and 
lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus.  Separate  the 
tisanes  and  ligature  the  artery,  passing  the  needle  from  the  nerve* 

The  Operniion  at  Apex  of  Slylonl  Pmrrs^  (Fig. 212 *J),— At  this  situation 
the  vessel  is  found  in  a  triangular-shaped  space,  bounded  internally  by  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  externally  by  that  of  the 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  and  the  base  corresponding  to  the  apex 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  If  the  thumb  be  forcibly  extended,  the 
outlines  of  the  space  will  be  well  marked. 

The  Operation, — Place  the  hand  midway  between  supination  and  pro- 
nation, and,  having  ascertained  the  exact  situation  of  the  tertdon  of  the  ex- 
tensor primi  internodii  pollicis,  make  an  incision  near  to  its  outer  border 
about  an  inch  in  length  ;  use  care  not  to  divide  the  supertlcial  veins.  The 
areolar  tissue  and  the  extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  are  pulled  aside,  and 
the  vessel  found  somewhat  deeply  situated.  The  needle  can  be  carried  in 
either  direction. 


•p^Xs.: 
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-irax:: 
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-c:kr  iafi»  )Tr»r  ^lt^  -^Trwiiwr  seoiioiu  of 
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11-^1  war  ihe  ratisil  arterj  was 
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\  tf  th»  Oliar  Artery. 

— Ti**  xjiar  iTtrerr  is  less  fre- 
iitKitiLj  ii^a^^ti  than  the  radial, 
in<:  ?!H^air^»  :herefore  less  opera- 
r^ri*  -ji  jirffrec«:e  than  the  latter. 

ru  AmiMt'tmical  Poimis,— The 
I'^ar  ar^err  is  larger  than  the  ra- 
ra*-  It  is  giren  off  from  the 
bnehial  abcat  one  inch  below  the 
irecLC  of  the  elbow,  passes  oblique- 
ly inwvd  and  downward  deeply 

cr:::::tl  :!>ex:re  :f  lire  f  :r«ami.  and  gains  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
ic«  7r  ::s  zii'iile:  'rtK.vcr.:^^  more  snperficial,  passes  along 

::  :h-r  ftx:r  jarri  :ilzAris  :o  :h.e  radial  ade  of  the  pisiform 
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Flex«:r  oari : 
Uinar  luTVi 


:  iris.  \  Ulnar  artery  « 

A  vr :  wo  thir^i?  -  »    in  fbtreazm.   C 


'.  Upper  hmlf. 

Lower  hmlf. 

Outer  Me. 
Flexor  soblimis  digitomm. 


Bra«-hialL5  anriouf. 

P:ex  r  pr-.-fundus  digiiorem. 

7'/ie  lincftr  fjuidt  to  tlie  lower  two  thinls  of  the  Tessel  is  drawn  from  the 
ap^x  of  the  internal  eondyle  (Fig.  ,?,?*2  ♦)  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform 

The  tnnsciilar  f/uide  \<  the  radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
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The  vessel  may  he  ligatured  at  three  situations:  1,  At  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  middle  thirds ;  2,  at  the  lower  third ;  3,  at  the  wrist.  It  can  be 
ligatured  at  its  upper  third,  but  such  a  step  has  no  practical  utility  except 
when  required  on  account  of  a  direct  injury  of  this  portion  of  the  vessel ;  it 
is  then  tied  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

The  Operation,  Junction  of  Middle  and  Upper  Thirds  (Fig.  222,  a). — 
Supinate  the  forearm,  and  make  an  incision  on  the  linear  guide  to  the  vessel, 
beginning  at  about  four  finger  breadths  below  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  about  three  inches  in  length.  Divide  the  fascia  on  a  director; 
seek  for  a  line  of  connection  between  the  borders  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color.  Divide 
it  in  the  long  axis  and  pull  the  muscles  apart,  when  the  ulnar  nerve  will 
be  seen,  to  the  outer  side  of  which  will  be  found  the  artery  with  its  accom- 
panying veins;  separate  the  artery  and  pass  the  needle  from  within  out- 
ward. 

The  Operation  in  the  Lower  Third  (Fig.  222,  b). — Place  the  forearm  as 
in  the  preceding  operation;  extend  the  hand  to  make  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tense;  make  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length 
along  the  radial  border  of  this  muscle  down  to  the  fascia.  Divide  the  fascia, 
exposing  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  drawn  inward,  and 
the  artery  is  seen  beneath  it.  Isolate  the  vessel  from  its  veins  and  pass  the 
needle  from  within  outward. 

The  Operation  at  the  Wrist  (Fig.  222,  c). — Place  the  hand  on  its  dorsal 
surface,  and  make  an  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  with  its  convexity  outward ;  carry  it  downward 
along  the  side  of  that  bone  through  the  fascia  and  fatty  tissue  to  the  vessel. 
Flex  the  hand  and  pass  the  ligature  from  within  outward. 

The  Fallacies. — For  an  operation  without  special  gravity  the  ligaturing 
of  the  vessel  at  the  upper  portion  is  attended  with  confusing  circumstances 
that  often  defeat  the  object  of  the  surgeon.  Between  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds,  the  interspace  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum  muscles  may  be  mistaken  for  that  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  palmaris  longus  muscles,  or  the  one  between  the  palmaris  lougus 
and  flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  "white"  or  "yellowish-white"  interspace 
between  the  proper  muscles  may  be  indistinct,  and  even  absent.  It  is  best 
marked  in  muscular  subjects ;  least  observable  and  most  frequently  absent 
in  aged  and  emaciated  persons.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  linear  guide 
should  begin  at  the  apex  of  the  internal  condyle.  If  the  carpus  and  fingers 
be  moved  independently  of  each  other  after  the  division  of  the  integument 
and  fasciae,  the  septum  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  sub- 
limis digitorum  muscles  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

In  the  upper  third  the  vessel  runs  downward  and  inward  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm  to  meet  the  linear  guide  of  the  lower  two  thirds ;  there- 
fore an  attempt  to  find  the  artery  by  the  linear  guide,  in  the  upper  third, 
will  be  futile.  The  artery  may  run  beneath  the  fascia,  or  otherwise  vary  in 
its  direction  ;  if  it  be  not  in  the  normal  situation,  deep  pressure  may  locate 
its  presence  and  define  its  course. 
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The  Results. — Tho  ulnar  artery  was  ligatured  during  the  late  war  ten 
times,  with  three  deaths. 

Ligature  of  the  Palmar  Arches. — The  superficial  and  deep  palmar  arches 
are  liable  to  injury  from  traumatic  violence,  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that 
ligature  of  them  is  principally  demanded.  The  free  communication  of  the 
arches  with  other  arteries  through  their  numerous  branches  greatly  exposes 
the  patient  to  the  danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 
The  Contiguous  Anatomy. 

The  Relations  of  the  Superficial  Arch.    (Geay.) 
In  front. 
Integument. 
Palmaris  brevis. 
Palmar  fascia. 

Superficial  palmar  arch. 
Behind. 
Annular  ligament. 
Origin  of  muscles  of  little  finger. 
Superficial  flexor  tendons. 
Division  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 

The  Li7iear  Guide. — The  linear  guide  to  the  superficial  arch  is  a  line  ex- 
tending across  the  palm  di- 
rectly along  the  palmar  bor- 
der of  the  thumb  when  ab- 
ducted to  a  right  angle  with 
the  index  finger  (Fig. 227). 
This  line  indicates  the  low- 
er limit  of  the  arch.  The 
deep  arch  is  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch 
nearer  the  wrist  joint  than 
the  superficial  one. 

The  Operation.  —  Make 
an  incision  an  inch  in  length 
at  the  seat  of  the  injury, 
parallel  with  the  nerves  and 
tendons  of  the  palm,  through 
the  superimposed  tissue  down 
to  the  vessel.  Ligature  all 
bleeding  points,  and  also  all 
uninjured  branches  arising 
close  to  the  seat  of  the  in- 
jury of  the  main  vessel,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  sec- 
ondary haemorrhage.  The 
deep  palmar  arch  is  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  However,  a  greater  degree  of  caution  is  necessary,  for 
the  vessel  is  more  intricately  and  deeply  placed  than  is  the  former. 


Fig.  227. — The  palmar  arches. 
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Irrespective  of  the  seat  of  the  injury  the  superficial  palmar  arch  can  be 
exposed  through  an  incision  extending  from  the  junction  of  the  thenar  emi- 
nences toward  the  ring  finger.  The  deep  palmar  arch  can  be  tied  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  thumb  through  an  incision  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  the  thenar  eminences  and  extending  along  the  crease  of  the 
opponeus  pollicis  toward  the  little  finger. 

The  Precautions. — All  incisions  should  be  carefully  made  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  palm,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  injury  of  subjacent  nerves,  tendons, 
and  arteries.  Branches  arising  immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  ligature 
should  be  tied,  to  afford  room  for  the  establishment  of  proper  blood  clots  in 
the  ligatured  vessel.  If  the  vessel  be  injured,  it. should  be  tied  at  either  side 
of  the  seat  of  injury. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery. — The  common  carotid  artery 
is  the  most  important  vessel  in  the  neck,  and  frequently  demands  operative 
procedure. 

The  Anatomical  Foi7it8. — The  right  common  carotid  arises  from  the  in- 
nominate artery,  and  the  left  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  left  is  con- 
sequently longer  and  more  deeply  situated  in  the  chest.  The  left,  after 
leaving  the  aorta,  passes  obliquely  upward  to  a  point  opposite  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation ;  and  from  this  point  onward  the  right  and  left  com- 
mon carotids  maintain  substantially  the  same  course  to  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  each  divides  into  the  internal  and  external 
carotids. 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy. 

The  Relations  ok  the  Common  Caeotid  Artery.    (Gray.) 

In  front. 
Integument  and  fascia.  Omo-hyoid. 

Platysina.  Descendens  noni  nerve. 

Sterno-iuastoid.  Stemo-mastoid  artery. 

Stcnio-hyoid.  Superior  thyroid,  lingual,  and  facial  veins. 

Sterno-thyroid.  Anterior  jugular  vein. 

Exiernally.  Intenially. 

Trachea. 
.        (  Common  )      Thyroid  gland. 
Internal  juguhir  vein.     }   carotid   \     Recurrent  larvngeal  nerve. 
Pneumoga.stric  nerve.      (    ^rtexY.   )      Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Larynx. 
Pharynx. 

Behind. 
Longus  colli.  Sympathetic  nerve. 

Rectus  oa])itis  anticus  major.  Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  vossol  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  to  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  mastoid  process. 

The  muscular  guide  to  the  operation  is  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle. 
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Each  vessel  may  be  ligatured  at  three  situations:  1,  At  the  root  of  the 
neck ;  2,  just  below  the  omo-hyoid  muscle ;  3,  above  that  muscle.  The  last 
two  are  the  situations  commonly  selected,  the  first  not  being  employed 
except  under  forced  circumstances. 

The  Operation  helow  the  Omo-hyoid  (Fig.  228,  1). — Place  the  patient 
on  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  elevated,  and  the  head  turned  to  the 
opposite  side;  make  an  incision  three  inches  in  length,  beginning  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  on  the  line  stated,  and  carry  it  down- 


OMO'HYOiD   W. 

fUGULiff    V. 

fCOMMUNlCANS. 
1  UYPO  QLOSilN. 

EMTCAROTID  A.(Z), 
EXT. CAROTID   A.(\). 

^■^---  S  r€fiNO'  THYOID   M. 

sTtnm-HVQtD 

Fig.  228. — Tiipature  of  common  carotid  artery. 
1.  Ligature  below  omo-hyoid.    2.  Ligature  above  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

ward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  (Fig.  205,  c)  ;  divide 
the  superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  on  a  director,  thus  expos- 
ing the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  If  the  sterno-mastoid 
artery  be  divided,  ligature  it.  If  not  injured,  push  it  aside,  together  with 
the  thyroid  vein ;  draw  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  outward  and  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  hyoid  muscles  inward,  then  the  lower  border  of  the  omo-hyoid 
will  be  seen  above ;  divide  the  fascia  beneath  these  muscles  and  draw  the 
borders  apart,  when  the  descendens  noni  nerve  will  be  seen  resting  upon 
the  inner  portion  of  the  common  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery,  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  artery  being  to  the  inner 
side,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  behind  and  between  the  two  and  out  of  sight. 
Place  the  finger  upon  the  sheath,  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  the  artery ; 
raise  the  portion  of  the  sheath  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  artery  at  the 
inner  side  with  a  tenaculum  or  the  thumb  forceps,  cut  a  small  opening  into 
it,  grasp  and  hold  apart  the  borders  with  thumb  forceps,  and  pass  the  needle 
from  without  inward,  cautiously  insinuating  it  between  the  vessel  and  the 
sheath  ( Fig.  228, 1 ) .  The  manipulation  should  be  carefully  done,  else  either 
the  vein,  pneumogastric,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  injured. 
The  Operation  above  the  Omo-hyoid  (Fig.  228,  2). — The  vessel  is  more 
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superficial  here  than  below  the  omo-hyoid,  and  this  situation  is  therefore 
denominated  "  the  site  of  election/' 

Place  the  patient  as  before,  and  make  an  incision  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  beginning  at  about  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  extending  it  to  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  divide  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  on  a  director,  carefully  avoiding  the 
small  veins ;  expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  slightly  flex 
the  head  to  relax  the  tissues  of  the  neck ;  draw  the  edges  of  the  wound  apart, 
and  the  artery  will  be  felt  pulsating  in  its  sheath.  If  the  jugular  vein  over- 
lap it,  the  vein  should  be  emptied  by  pressure  made  above  and  below,  and  be 
drawn  outward ;  then  carefully  open  the  sheath  as  before,  avoiding  the  de- 
scendens  hypoglossi  nerve ;  pass  the  needle  cautiously  from  without  inward. 
It  is  well  to  observe  the  upper  border  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  before  opening 
the  sheath,  so  that  the  exact  location  to  apply  the  ligature  may  be  assured. 

The  Fallacies, — The  artery  may  bifurcate  at  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
even  lower;  however,  this  bifurcation  is  extremely  rare;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances both  branches  should  be  secured.  If  the  vessel  be  pressed  upon 
before  the  ligature  is  tied,  the  pressure  will  determine  the  influence  of  the 
ligaturing  upon  the  branches  above,  and  thus  obviate  an  error  of  application. 

The  jugular  vein  may  be  much  dilated,  overlie  and  receive  the  impulse 
of  the  artery,  and  therefore  be  mistaken  for  it.  This  fallacy  will  be  avoided 
if  the  vein  be  emptied  of  its  blood  in  the  manner  before  described.  The 
thyroid  body  may  be  enlarged  and  obscure  the  artery  by  displacing  or  over- 
lapping it.  Under  these  conditions  it  should  be  pushed  aside.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  has  been  mistaken  for  the  artery ;  the 
fact  of  its  being  muscular,  taken  in  connection  with  the  direction  of  the 
fibers,  together  with  its  anatomical  relations,  should  eliminate  any  liability 
of  this  mistake.  A  large  branch  arising  from  the  main  trunk  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  external  carotid.  However,  the  comparative  size  of  the  vessel 
and  the  influence  of  pressure  on  the  circulation  of  the  branch  will  effectually 
solve  the  question.  If  branches  be  given  off  from  the  common  carotid  near 
the  site  of  the  proposed  ligaturing,  they  should  be  tied  also. 

A  broad  sterno-mastoid  may  cause  confusion  by  the  placing  of  the  inci- 
sion too  far  inward  ;  if  narrow,  or  the  head  be  turned  far  outward,  the  mus- 
cle may  again  misdirect  the  incision,  this  time  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
vessel.  Respiratory  movements  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  inflammatory 
processes,  morbid  growths,  and  dilated  veins,  each  contribute  more  or  less 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  occasion.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  liga- 
ture of  the  common  carotid  for  haemorrhage  from  either  the  internal  or 
external  divisions  will  not  likely  be  effective,  on  account  of  the  free  commu- 
nication of  these  two  vessels  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  main  trunk, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  collateral  flow  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  Results.— Oi  834  cases  of  ligature,  327  died;  of  789  before  asepsis, 
323  died ;  of  45  under  asepsis,  4  died ;  i.  e.,  19  for  aneurism,  11  died ;  23  for 
haemorrhage,  3  died;  3  for  tumor,  no  death. 

Ligature  of  Both  Common  Carotids. — Ligature  of  both  common  carot- 
ids, either  simultaneously  or  at  variable  intervals,  has  been  done  thirty-six 
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times.  The  shortest  interval  between  operations  in  which  recovery  has 
taken  place  is  four  and  a  half  days.  Instances  where  the  interval  varied 
from  thirteen  to  thirty  days  are  reported,  with  recovery  of  the  patients. 

Temporary  Ligature  of  the  Cominon  Carotid. — The  carotid  may  be  tem- 
porarily ligatured.  The  procedure  has  been  resorted  to  by  Rivington  and 
others,  with  the  view  of  arresting  haemorrhage  arising  from  branches  of  the 
common  carotid  without  exposing  the  patient  to  the  dangers  of  brain  com- 
plications incident  to  permanent  closure.  The  operation  consists  in  expos- 
ing the  vessel  in  the  usual  manner  and  passing  around  it  a  broad  catgut  or 
other  ligature,  which  is  tightened  or  raised  sufficiently  to  close  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel  and  arrest  haemorrhage.  If  in  troublesome  bleeding  during 
operation  a  ligature  is  passed  around  the  vessel  that  supplies  blood  to  the 
operative  field,  and  raised  from  time  to  time  sufficiently  to  control  the 
blood  current,  finally  being  removed,  much  blood  will  be  spared  and 
valuable  time  gained.  The  external  carotid  is  treated  similarly  for  like 
reasons  with  equally  good  effects. 

Ligature  of  the  External  Carotid  Artery.— The  external  carotid  artery 
is  tied  at  one  or  both  sides  to  prevent  the  free  loss  of  blood  that  so  often 
attends  operations  within  the  field  of  its  supply.  The  fear  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  can  not  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  measure  if  the  collateral 
branches  near  to  the  seat  of  the  ligature  be  tied  at  the  same  time.  The 
author  has  practiced  this  plan  repeatedly,  and  with  eminent  success  in 
each  instance  but  one.  In  this  one  the  facial  arose  from  the  common  carot- 
id, just  below  the  bifurcation,  and  the  patient  died  from  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, caused  by  sloughing  of  a  malignant  growth  in  which  the  facial  was 
involved,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  which  both  external  carotids  had 
been  tied  simultaneously.    Dawbam  removes  the  vessels  (page  209). 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  external  carotid  artery  arises  from  the 
common  carotid  at  or  just  above  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  ascends  in  a  slightly  curved  course,  with  the  convexity  forward,  to  a  point 
midwr.y  between  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy. 

The  Relations  of  the  External  Carotid.    (Gray.) 

In  front.  Behind. 

Integument,  superficial  fascia.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Platysma  and  deep  fascia.                (  External )  Stylo-glossus. 

Hypoglossal  nerve.                           -s    carotid    >  Stylo-pharyngeus. 

Lingua]  and  facial  veins.                  '    artery.    '  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

Digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles.  Internal  carotid  artery. 

Parotid  gland,  with  facial  nerve  and  Parotid  gland. 


temporo-maxillary  vein  in  its  sub- 
stance. 


Internally. 
Hyoid  bone. 
Pharynx. 
Parotid  gland. 
Ramus  of  jaw 
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The  linear  SLnd  muscular  guides  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
common  carotid. 

The  bony  guide  is  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  vessel,  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  and 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  lingual  artery.  If  pressure  be  made  on  one  side  of 
the  hyoid  bone  the  greater  cornu  will  be  made  prominent  on  the  opposite 
side  and  easy  of  determination. 

The  artery  may  be  tied  at  two  situations :  above  and  below  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  The  latter  situation  is  the  one  to  be  selected, 
if  possible. 

The  Operation  below  the  Digastric  Muscle. — With  the  patient  on  the 
back,  head  slightly  extended  and  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  make  an  in- 
cision along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- mastoid,  beginning  opposite 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  carry  it  downward  to  a  point  nearly  opposite 
the  cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  214,  b).  Divide  the  superficial  fascia,  platysma, 
and  deep  fascia,  and  expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  drawm  well  apart,  when  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  will  come  into  view  (Fig.  21G). 

The  end  of  a  grooved  director  should  now  be  employed  to  separate  and 
push  aside  the  lingual  and  facial  veins,  together  with  the  areolar  tissue  and 
lymphatic  glands  that  rest  upon  the  vessel.  Expose  the  artery  and  pass  the 
ligature  from  without  inward.  The  internal  jugular  vein  ofttimes  overlaps 
the  vessel,  and  should  be  carefully  drawn  aside,  or  treated  as  recommended 
in  ligaturing  the  common  carotid. 

The  Precautions. — Before  the  ligature  is  tied  the  following  facts  should 
be  carefully  observed :  1.  If  it  be  the  external  carotid  around  which  the 
ligature  is  passed,  this  can  be  ascertained  by  raising  the  ligature  and  observ- 
ing the  effect  upon  the  circulation  of  the  facial.  2.  The  distance  of  the  seat 
of  the  ligature  from  collateral  branches ;  this  fact  can  only  be  determined 
by  carefully  exposing  the  vessel  for  half  an  inch  or  so  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  the  ligature.  If  vessels  be  found  within  this  extent,  they,  too,  should 
be  ligatured  independently  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  any  interference  with 
the  formation  of  the  internal  clot.  3.  That  the  ligature  be  not  carried 
around  the  external  and  internal  carotids  at  or  just  above  their  point  of 
bifurcation ;  if  it  be  around  both,  pressure  or  traction  will  check  the  pulsa- 
tion of  both  ;  if  but  one,  it  will  control  only  the  circulation  of  the  vessel  acted 
upon.    Expose  and  clamp  the  common  facial  vein  early  in  the  operation. 

The  Fallacies. — Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  resting  on  the  vessel  may  be 
mistaken  for  it.  They  need  cause  but  momentary  thought,  since  their  cir- 
cumscribed outline  and  mobility  will  determine  their  nature.  If  enlarged, 
they  should  be  removed,  otherwise  they  can  be  pushed  aside.  The  superior 
thyroid  branch  may  be  confounded  with  the  lingual.  If  the  course  of  the 
respective  vessels  be  observed,  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  the  superior  thyroid  arises  nearest  the  bifurcation,  arches  upward  and 
forward,  then  passes  quite  directly  downward.  The  lingual  does  not  arch 
downward,  but  passes  u})ward  and  inward  to  gain  the  upper  border  of  the 
greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  can  bo  easily  outlined  by  the  finger. 
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The  Operation  above  the  Digastric, — Make  an  incision  from  the  lobule  of 
the  ear  to  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  along  the  anterior  border  of 
the  sterno-niastoid,  carefully  avoiding  the  parotid  gland.  Divide  the  super- 
imposed tissues  as  before,  down  to  the  digastric  muscle;  pull  it,  together 
with  the  stylo-hyoid,  downward,  and  if  the  jugular  vein  be  in  the  way,  push 
it  outward,  and  pass  the  ligature  from  without  inward. 

The  Results. — Of  143  cases  of  ligature  of  one  external  carotid,  20  died ; 
91  were  done  before  asepsis,  with  16  deaths;  of  51  done  under  asepsis,  4  died ; 
of  15  simultaneous  ligatures  of  both  external  carotids,  under  asepsis,  1  died. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery. — The  internal  carotid  artery  is 
tied  sometimes  at  either  side  of  the  bleeding  point,  to  arrest  haemorrhage. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  internal  carotid  begins  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  common  carotid,  at  or  a  little  above  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  passes  perpendicularly  upward  in  front  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  three  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  to  the  carotid  foramen  in 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  through  which  it  enters  into  the 
cranial  cavity.  At  its  origin  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  its  course  it  is 
comparatively  superficial,  and  lies  externally  and  posteriorly  to  the  external 
carotid  artery. 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy, 


The  Relations  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery. 
In  front. 
Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia?. 
Platysina. 

Parotid  gland  (above  the  angle  of  the  jaw). 
Stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles. 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
Hypoglossal  nerve. 


(Gray.) 


Externally. 

Internal  jugular  vein. 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 


Internally. 
Pharynx. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
Ascending  pharyngeal 

artery. 
Tonsil. 


^  Internal  carotid  ) 
(  artery.  \ 

Behind. 
Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 
Sympathetic. 
Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  linear  and  muscular  guides  of  the  external  carotid  artery  are  suita- 
bly adapted  to  properly  locate  the  internal  carotid. 

The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  located  directly  externally  to  the  tonsil,  and  it 
therefore  may  become  a  practical  bony  guide  to  the  incision  for  ligaturing 
the  artery  in  this  situation.  Although  it  7nay  be  ligatured  in  any  part  of 
the  course  between  its  origin  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  still  the  point 
of  election  is  that  just  above  the  bifurcation.  It  may  become  necessary  to 
ligature  this  artery  on  account  of  a  penetrating  wound  received  from  without 
or  from  within  the  mouth.  Ulcerations  of  and  operations  on  the  tonsils 
have  been  complicated  with  injuries  to  this  vessel  that  have  caused  death 
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from  haBmorrhage.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  recall  the  relations 
of  the  tonsil  and  pillars  of  the  pharynx  to  this  artery,  in  connection  with 
all  injuries  and  morbid  processes  of  their  structures. 

The  Operation, — The  position  of  the  neck  of  the  patient  and  the  location 
of  the  primary  incision  are  similar  to  those  for  the  ligaturing  of  the  external 
carotid.  The  respective  tissues  are  carefully  divided  on  a  director  down  to 
the  muscles,  which  are  separated  and  pulled  aside,  and  the  ligature  is  passed 
from  without  inward,  carefully  avoiding  the  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  at  the  outer,  and  the  pharynx  at  the  inner  side. 

The  Fallacies, — The  internal  carotid  may  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  when  this  occurs  haemorrhage  from  it  can  be  checked  only  by  ligaturing 
the  internal  carotid,  itself.  If  but  one  ligature  be  applied  to  the  internal 
carotid  for  haemorrhage,  or  if  the  common  carotid  be  ligatured  alone  for  the 
same  reason,  the  collateral  circulation  may  cause  a  continuation  of  the  bleed- 
ing. A  ligaturing  of  the  internal  carotid  at  both  sides  of  the  bleeding  point 
is  the  only  certain  means  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage  permanently.  The 
internal  carotid  may  lie  internal  to  the  external  carotid.  It  may  be  tortuous, 
or  even  be  absent. 

The  Results. — This  vessel  has  been  tied  singly  several  times;  with 
either  the  common  or  external  carotid,  or  both,  fifteen  times.  Six  of 
these  patients  died,  from  causes  demanding  the  operation.  Simultane- 
ous ligature  caused  death  in  15  per  cent  of  the  cases  from  cerebral 
sequels. 

Ligature  of  the  Superior  Thjrroid  Artery.— The  superior  thyroid  is  liga- 
tured in  the  removal  of  some  morbid  growths  and  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding 
due  to  direct  injury  of  the  structure. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  superior  thyroid  vessel  comes  from  the 
external,  or  from  the  common  carotid  near  the  point  of  its  bifurcation.  It 
passes  upward  and  forward,  at  first  quite  superficially,  then  runs  downward 
and  less  superficially  to  enter  the  thyroid  gland.  The  artery  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  The  vessel  may  be  absent,  single, 
or  double  in  arrangement. 

The  Operation, — Make  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  stern o- mastoid,  its  center  corresponding  to  a  point 
opposite  the  thyro-hyoid  space.  The  carotid  sheath  should  be  exposed  as 
in  the  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and  the  artery  sought  for  along  the  inner  bor- 
der (Fig.  216).  The  ligature  is  applied  near  to  the  origin  of  the  vessel  or 
close  to  the  larynx,  the  latter  being  the  better  situation.  Cautiously  avoid 
the  superior  larvn^oal  nerve. 

Ligature  of  the  Lingual  Artery. — The  lingual  artery  is  ligatured  more 
often  to  control  litem orrhage  during  removal  of  the  tongue  than  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  Anatomical  Points.— The  lingual  artery  arises  from  the  external 
carotid  opposite  the  hyoid  bone,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  and  runs  upward  and  inward  to  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  its  greater  cornu,  passes  hori- 
zontally inward  parallel  with  it,  resting  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
15 
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pharynx,  and  covered  first  by  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and 
more  internally  by  the  hyoglossus  muscle.  It  then  ascends  between  the 
hyoglossus  and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles,  and  terminates  in  the  ranine  artery. 

It  has  no  superficial  muscular  guide;  a  linear  guide  may  be  drawn  paral- 
lel with  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone 
(Fig.  214,  /) ;  practically,  however,  the  upper  border  of  the  greater  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone  marks  its  location.  The  vessel  can  be  ligatured  at  three 
situations:  1,  At  the  apex  of  the  greater  cornu;  2,  between  the  greater 
cornu  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric;  3,  in  the  triangle  made  by 
the  digastric  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  and  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Ligature  at  the  First  Situation. — In  this  situation  the  vessel  is 
tied  between  the  point  of  origin  and  the  tip  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone  (Figs.  216  and  229). 

The  Operation, — Make  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  running  ob- 
liquely downward  and  forward  as  for  ligature  of  external  carotid,  its  center 
corresponding  to  the  greater  cornu.  The  various  tissues  are  carefully  divided, 
as  for  ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  is  exposed. 
The  numerous  veins  located  in  the  course  are  now  pushed  aside,  and  the 
artery  carefully  sought  for  at  the  point  of  the  cornu  and  ligatured.  This 
operation,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  definite  deep  guide  to  the  location 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  point  of  origin,  together  with  the 
great  number  of  large  veins  in  the  course  of  the  search,  is  much  less  feasible 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  While  ligature  at  this  portion  controls  the 
circulation  of  the  dorsalis  linguae,  yet  the  difficulty  attending  the  step  is  in 
excess  of  the  advantages  gained  by  its  employment 

T7ie  Ligature  at  the  Second  Situation, — Place  the  patient  on  the  back, 
and  turn  the  head  to  the  opposite  side;  carefully  define  the  greater  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone.  If  the  neck  be  fleshy  this  will  be  somewhat  difficult.  The 
cornu  can  be  made  more  prominent  on  the  side  of  the  operation  by  pushing 
against  the  body  of  the  bone  on  the  opposite  side,  being  careful  to  press  the 
bone  directly  toward  the  cornu,  otherwise  the  operator  maybe  misled.  After 
the  patient  is  thoroughly  anaesthetized  (to  prevent  spasmodic  movements  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone)  make  a  slightly  concave  incision 
just  above  and  along  the  upper  border  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  downward  and  outward  to  nearly  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  about  three  inches  in  length  (Fig.  214,  /).  Divide  the 
superficial  fascia,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  on  a  director;  draw  upward 
the  submaxillary  gland  and  divide  the  deep  aponeurosis  transversely,  when 
the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  will  be 
exposed.  Accurately  locate  the  greater  cornu  with  the  finger,  and  fix  and 
drag  it  forward  into  the  wound  with  a  tenaculum ;  draw  up  the  digastric 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  hypoglossal  nerve  with  a  blunt  hook ;  push 
aside  the  lingual  vein  if  seen,  and  pick  up  the  fibers  of  the  hyoglossus 
with  forceps,  and  incise  them  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  external  incision,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  greater 
cornu ;  beneath  them  will  be  found  the  vessel,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
the  lingual  vein.     Ordinarily  the  vessel  will  "elbow"  itself  into  the  incision 
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a?  jftooii  a&  all  the  intervening  muetnilar  iilji^rs  iirv  divided  (Fig,  22B), 
the  net'dif  from  the  vein.     Before  tying  ascertain  if  traction  on  the 
tore  will  pfop  the  pidi^ation  of  tlie  artery. 

,  HYPOGLOSSAL    W, 
I  Zf^T,  JUGULAR  V. 
i  EXT.CAROTiD  A, 
I  FACIAL  A 

I^REAT  COBNU  OF  HYQtD  B  , 
f  SUBhlAKtLLARY  GLAND. 
/OfGASTF/CS  STHQ-HrotD, 

^    UNGUAL  A 


WJ 


'  SUBMAXILLARY  GLANO, 
,  MYLQ-HYOiOtUS  M 


OfSASTPICUS   M.,^ 


Fui.  221).— Li^ture  of  lingual  artery.     First  aTui  ^i^loiuI  siLuations. 

The  Ligature  in  the  Third  SituaiiofL — The  third  sitimtion  is  often 
called  "the  place  of  election.'*  Make  an  incision  transversely  two  inches 
long,  concavity  upward,  and  its  center  jnst  within  the  middle  of  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hjoid  bone.  Divide  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  and 
platysma,  carefully  avoiding  the  atiperficial  veins;  sever  the  deep  fascia  and 
pull  upward  the  submaxillary  gland,  when  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
will  come  int4>  view,  as  will  also  the  posterior  border  of  the  stylo-hyoid  mnscie» 
the  raylo-hyoid  muscle, 
and  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
accompanied  usually  by 
the  lingual  vein  (Fig. 
*i*iO),  Carefully  outline 
the  triangle  before  men- 
tioned ;  pinch  up  the  fi- 
bers of  the  iiyogloBSUS, 
and  divide  them  midway 
Ix'tween  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  nerve,  when  the 
artery  will  be  seen  be- 
neath.  Separate  it  from  the  vein  if  the  vein  lie  beneath  the  muscle,  and 
pass  the  ligature  from  above  downw^ani, 

7*//^  Fnllnf'ies,—T\u:  hypoglossal  nerve  may  he  mishikcn  for  the  artery* 
The  nerve  rests  on  the  hyoglossua,  the  artery  runs  benfath  it.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  and  other  distinctive  anatx)mical 
featurosi  ahould  render  the  discrimination  easy.     It  is  well  to  know^  however, 


:c:^UH&UALARTaiy. 
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that  the  movements  of  the  tissues  dependent  on  the  acts  of  respiration  make 
it  somewhat  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  detect  the  arterial  impulse. 
If,  however,  the  supposed  artery  be  carefully  isolated,  the  ligature  passed 
around  it,  and  a  good  light  thrown  into  the  wound,  its  tortuous  outline  will 
be  noticed  with  each  pulsation.  The  pulsation  can  be  seen  best  in  the  inter- 
val of  the  respiratory  acts  when  the  tissues  are  quiet.  However,  firm  fixation 
and  forward  traction  of  the  cornu  by  means  of  a  tenaculum  will  prevent 
movements  of  the  tissues,  render  them  superficial,  and  otherwise  greatly  aid 
in  the  exposure,  recognition,  and  ligature  of  the  vessel. 

The  lingual  vein  may  be  mistaken  for  the  artery,  especially  in'old  people 
with  heart  lesions,  as  in  old  age  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  usually  much  thick- 
ened, and  pulsation  in  the  vein  may  attend  heart  disease.  The  vein  some- 
times runs  with  the  artery  behind  the  hyoglossus  muscle;  more  frequently, 
however,  it  rests  on  this  muscle.  It  has  the  characteristic  color  of  a  vein, 
and  is  larger  than  the  artery.  The  lingual  artery  may  be  absent,  run  higher 
than  common,  or  lie  in  the  structure  of  the  hyoglossus.  After  the  division 
of  the  fibers  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle  the  search  for  the  vessel  must  be  con- 
ducted cautiously  to  avoid  opening  into  the  pharynx.  If  the  vessel  can  not 
be  found  above  the  cornu,  and  ligation  be  imperative,  it  should  be  sought 
for  at  the  origin. 

The  Results, — This  artery  has  been  tied  repeatedly  with  great  advantage, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  haemorrhage  from  the  tongue  and  delaying 
the  development  of  morbid  growths  of  that  structure. 

Ligature  of  the  Facial  Artery.— The  facial  artery  is  one  of  the  large 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  is  divided  into  a  cervical  and  facial 
part. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  artery  arises  just  above  the  tip  of  the 
greater  cornu,  or  about  an  inch  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid, 
passes  forward  and  upward  beneath  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
going  through  the  substance  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  gains  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  ramus  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  masseter 
muscle,  lying  there  in  a  groove  at  the  outer  border  of  the  bone.  The  masse- 
ter, therefore,  is  the  muscular  guide  at  this  portion  of  the  course  of  the 
vessel.  It  may  be  ligatured  at  three  situations — in  the  neck,  and  as  it 
crosses  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  second 
being  the  best  situation. 

The  Operation  in  the  Xeck. — The  head  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length  is  made  obliquely  downward 
and  forward  a  little  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  its 
center  being  at  a  point  about  a  third  of  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  greater 
oornu  (Fig.  -210).  The  dissection  is  carefully  made,  as  in  ligaturing  the 
lingual  at  the  first  portion,  by  pushing  aside  the  facial  and  other  contiguous 
veins,  <! rawing  up  the  digastric,  and  passing  the  ligature. 

Thf  Operation  at  the  Ramus  of  the  Jaw. — Place  the  patient  as  before; 
draw  the  integument  upward  over  the  ramus,  so  that  when  retraction  of  the 
tissues  occurs  the  cicatrix  will  fall  honoath  the  jaw;  make  an  incision  about 
two  inches  in  length  along  the  border  of  the  jaw ;  divide  tlie  tissues  on  a 
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director  (Figs.  214,  c,  and  217)  down  to  the  vessel,  isolate  it,  and  pass  the 
ligature  from  behind  forward  away  from  the  vein.  If  a  resulting  cicatrix 
be  of  no  moment,  the  primary  incision  can  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
vessel  along  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  masseter  muscle  (Fig.  214,  c). 
It  is  rarely  tied  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (Fig  313). 

The  Fallacies, — At  its  origin  this  vessel  may  be  mistaken  for  the  lingual. 
Interruption  of  the  circulation  will  easily  make  the  distinction  if  the  respec- 
tive areas  of  supply  be  examined. 

Ligature  of  the  Temporal  Artery.— The  temporal  artery  is  one  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid. 

The  Anatatnical  Points. — The  temporal  artery  begins  in  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland  between  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external 
meatus,  and  passes  upward  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  subcutaneously, 
where  its  pulsation  can  be  distinctly  felt  About  two  inches  above  the 
zygomatic  process  it  divides  into  its  terminal  branches.  This  artery  has  no 
muscular  guide.    The  zygomatic  process  is  the  bony  guide. 

'The  Operation  (Fig.  214,  d), — Make  an  incision  in  the  line  of  the  vessel, 
as  indicated  by  its  pulsation,  an  inch  in  length  ;  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  tragus  divide  the  skin  and  fascia ;  avoid  the  vein  lying  be- 
hind the  artery,  the  temporo-facial  nerves  lying  in  front,  and  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  beneath  the  vessel;  expose  the  vessel  and  pass  the  needle 
from  behind  forward  (Fig.  313). 

Ligature  of  the  Occipital  Artery. — The  occipital  artery  is  often  severed 
in  injuries  of  the  scalp. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  occipital  artery  arises  from  the  external 
carotid  a  trifle  above  the  facial,  and  passes  upward  and  outward  to  the  inter- 
val between  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid  process  of 
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Fio.  231.— Occipital  artery  and  great  occipital  nerve. 


the  occipital  bone.     It  then  passes  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skull 
midway  between  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  the  mastoid  process 
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'  Fig.  '41 4,  e).  It  has  no  intimate  bony  or  muscular  guide.  It  is  tied  at  its 
ori^Tiju  and  Ixfhind  the  mastoid  process. 

J'li4!  Operation  at  the  Origin  (Fig.  216). — Make  an  incision  along  the 
niiiij'ior  Ixirdcr  of  the  stcmo-raastoid,  about  three  inches  in  length,  the  cen- 
wr  <  orivhfx>nding  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  apex  of  the  greater  comu  of 
tIh^  Ijyoid  bone.  Divide  the  superficial  tissues  carefully  on  a  director,  sepa- 
rate- th<'  arc'ohir  tissue  with  its  blunt  extremity,  push  aside  the  veins,  and  find 
ili«'  fy>^t<'rior  lH*lly  of  the  digastric.  A  little  below  will  be  seen  the  ninth 
ji«'r\e  winding  around  the  object  of  search.  Pass  the  needle  from  the  nerve. 
TIk'  nlntioii  bctwc4»n  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  vessel  is  constant,  irre- 
*^]x<tiv<*  of  the  (it»viations  from  normal  in  other  regards  of  either  of  these 
tti  ij<  tiin*ri.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  the  occipital  artery  arises  from  the  internal 
4arotid. 

77//'  OpvrntioH  behind  the  Mastoid  Process  (Fig.  231). — Make  a  trans- 
vrTs*  inciHioii  aljout  two  inches  in  length,  l)eginning  half  an  inch  behind  and 
a  littli*  Ix'low  tile  mastoid  process  and  extending  inward.  Divide  the  integu- 
Jii«'nt  and  attnehiut'nts  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  splenius  muscles;  feel 
fttr  till*  pulsation  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Isolate  the  artery  and  pass 
thf  ligature. 

SPECIAL   OPERATIONS   OX    ARTERIES. 

Extirpation  of  Aneurism.— I^itterly  the  extirpation,  especially  of  trau- 
nialir  aiii'urisnis  mainly  of  the  arterio-venous  type,  has  been  given  much 
(hoiight,  and  t'X]MM'it'nfe  prompts  the  Mief  that  this  operation  is  a  method 
of  |ujirtiit»  to  U»  roinmended.  Naturally  the  technique  is  considerably 
vari.Ml  l»y  tlu'  st'at  and  size  of  the  vessel  involved.  The  following  is  illus- 
trati\«'  of  \\\v  ])roet'tlure  as  praetirini  by  Matas*  in  the  case  of  an  arterio- 
vtMiniis  aneurism  c»f  the  subelavian  |vrformed  nine  days  after  the  injury. 

Thr  Opt  nit  inn, — For  the  purjioses  of  systematic  description  Matas 
•  lividi'd  ihis  nporation  into  seven  stajres. 

The  First  StiUfr. — Friv  intiltration  of  tissues  overlying  the  clancle 
with  Sihlfirirs  No.  1  solution  followinl  by  denudation  of  the  clavicle  of 
|M•|■ln^t^^nl  ami  tlu'  making  of  two  holes  at  either  side  of  the  junction  of  the 
iiii«l<llr  and  oiittT  thirds  of  the  bone  and  its  division  at  that  point  with  a 

Thv  St'iutnd  StiKjv. — Fnv  eueain  intiltration  of  tissues  below  and  about 
iln'  Milt  of  the  procedure  followinl  by  the  formation  of  an  osteo-plaijtic  flap 
ln'^innin«r  at  the  line  of  section  of  the  bone,  going  downward  two  inches, 
I  hen  inward  and  upward  crossing?  the  risrht  sterno-clavieular  joint  to  the 
nuMlian  line  t»f  the  neek,  ending  at  the  lower  border  of  the  thvroid  cartilage. 
l>i>arliiulatii»n  of  the  clavicle  and  unlematous  infiltration  with  solution  of 
rucain. 

77/ ('  Third  Stage. — The  dissection  and  elevation  of  the  flap,  exposing 
iht^  >tcrno-thvroid  and  sterno-hvoitl  muscles  and  the  superficial  veins  of 
that  region.     A  rest  of  ten  minutes  with  heart  stimulants  given. 

*  TransHctions  Aniorioaii  Surgical  Association,  1908. 
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The  Fourth  Stage. — The  division  and  removal  of  the  subclavius  muscle 
followed  by  careful  exposure,  recognition  and  preparatory  securing  of  the 
veins  of  the  region. 

The  Fifth  Stage. — This  stage  was  directed  to  the  exposure  of  the  arte- 
rial trunks  at  the  proximal  aspect  of  the  aneurism.  The  innominate  being 
absent,  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  was  controlled  by  a  temporary 
traction  loop.    Chloroform  was  given. 

The  Sixth  Stage. — "Tlie  detachment  of  the  subclavian  vein  from  the 
artery  at  the  point  of  injury  after  failure  to  identify  the  third  portion  of 
the  vessel  outside  the  scalenus  anticus  on  account  of  a  mass  of  exudate 
which  masked  it  completely.  Profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  artery  at  the 
anastomotic  orifice  in  spite  of  complete  control  of  this  vessel  at  its  origin. 
Final  ligation  of  the  artery  at  each  side  of  the  bleeding  point.  Closure 
of  the  venous  orifice  by  suture  without  obstructing  its  lumen." 

The  Seventh  Stage  consisted  in  the  readjustment  of  the  flap,  drainage 
and  closure  of  the  wound. 

The  subject  of  this  unusually  difficult  case  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  Results. — Matas  reports  15  analyzed  cases,  11  of  which  were  treated 
expectantly.  Of  these  latter  one  died  from  haemorrhage  after  healing  of 
the  wound,  three  weeks  later.  The  remaining  ten  recovered.  Four  were 
operated  on,  three  within  12  days,  all  recovered;  one  after  32  years,  for 
aneurismal  complications,  who  died. 

Moynihan  *  in  1897  extirpated  a  spontaneous  aneurism  of  the  sub- 
clavian.    Secondary  haemorrhage  on  the  fifty-ninth  day  after  the  operation 


FiQ.  282. — The  bony  landmarks  and  the  outlines  of  flaps  for  extirpation  of  aneurism 
and  for  subsequent  ligature  of  innominate. 

requiring  ligature  of  the  innominate,  which  was  followed  by  death  of  the 
patient  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Operation. — A  cun'ed  incision  with  the  convexity  downward  was 
made,  commencing  over  the  trapezius  muscle  internal  to  and  above  the 

*  Annals  of  Surgery,  July,  1898. 
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Fig.  233. — The  flnps  reflected,  showing  suix'lavian  vessels, 
scalenus  muscle,  phrenic  nerve,  and  brachial  plexus. 


acromio-clavicular  joint  and  ending  above  and  external  to  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint,  its  lowest  point  being  about  one  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  center  of  the  clavicle  (Fig.  232).  The  flap  thus  marked  out  was  reflected 
upward,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  subclavian  triangle  exposed  (Fig.  233). 
The  outer  half  of  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
was  divided  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  leaving 

sufficient  of  the  muscle 
attached  to  the  bone  to 
enable  the  divided  fibres 
to  he  readily  stitched 
after  the  completion  of 
the  operation.  The  clav- 
icle being  cleared  on  its 
anterior  surface,  four 
holes  were  now  drilled 
through  it,  two  about 
half  an  inch  apart,  at  a 
distance  of  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  the 
sterno-davicular  articu- 
lation, and  two,  the  same 
distance  apart,  at  the 
junction  of  the  middle 
and  outer  thirds  of  the 
bone.  Between  the  inner  two  and  between  the  outer  two  the  bone  was  sawn 
through  by  Hey's  saw,  and  the  middle  portion,  connected  with  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle,  liberated.  Round  the  bone  a  large  curved  Hagedorn  needle 
threaded  with  a  fairly  stout  ^^ilk  traction  loop  was  passed,  by  means  of  which 
the  mid  portion  of  the  clavicle  was  pulled  downward  (Fig.  233).  The 
aneiirismal  sac  was  now  exposed  and  cleared,  and  the  dissection  to  expose 
the  Dutcr  ed^'f  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  and  the  artery  beneath  it,  was  com- 
nu-uvfil.  Aft<T  a  brief  and  somewhat  tedious  clearing  of  parts,  during  which 
a  vi-in  was  divided  about  one- fourth  inch  from  its  junction  with  the  sub- 
rlMvian  vein  and  ligatured,  the  scalenus  anticus  was  well  exposed.  It  was 
now  >(Mii  that  the  aneurisnial  swelling  began  almost  exactly  at  the  outer 
l)ord«T  of  tlie  scalenus,  and  on  raising  this  latter  with  a  retractor  the  second 
portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  was  readily  exposed.  The  phrenic  nerve 
lyin^'  on  the  scalenus  was  quite  distinctly  visible  (Fi^.  233). 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  passing  an  ordinary  aneurism-needle  threaded 
with  four  strands  of  thoroughly  well-sterilized  .00  catgut  round  the  second 
portion  of  the  vessel,  and  tying  tight  at  a  distance  of  about  one-third  inch 
from  the  aneurism.  Between  this  ligature  and  the  sac  a  thin  silk  ligature 
was  passed  and  tied  as  close  up  to  the  sac  as  was  possible.  The  subclavian 
artery  was  then  cut  through  between  these  ligatures,  and  the  aneurism 
freed  on  its  inner  side.  All  adhesions  to  the  sac  were  now  rapidly  and 
very  easily  stripped  away,  and  the  dissection  carried  on  till  the  first  part 
of  the  axillary  artery  was  reached.     This  was  ligatured  with  catgut  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  subclavian,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  inch  from  the 
aneurism.  On  cutting  the  vessel  through  internal  to  the  ligature  the 
aneurism  was  free,  and  was  removed,  and  the  mid  portion  of  the  clavicle, 
freed  from  its  silk  retractor,  replaced. 

Through  the  holes  previously  bored  in  the  bone  silver-wire  sutures  were 
passed,  and  the  loose  middle  fragment  thus  firmly  fixed  in  position.  The 
cut  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  was  sutured.  A  little  loose  iodoform- 
gauze  packing  was  passed  into  the  wound  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  flap, 
and  the  skin  wound  united  with  interrupted  sutures  of  silkworm  gut.  At 
the  end  of  the  operation  the  patient's  condition  was  excellent.  He  was 
put  to  bed  and  kept  lying  flat  on  his  back,  without  pillows. 

On  February  6th,  the  fifty-ninth  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient 
felt  "  something  burst,"  deep  in  his  neck.  Digital  pressure  and  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  a  pad  and  bandage  checked  the  ha?morrhage  for  a 
time,  but  on  the  morning  of  February  8th  a  fresh  gush  of  blood  occurred. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  open  up  the  subclavian  triangle  and  deal  with 
what  one  should  find.  A  terrific  hjemorrhage  occurred  from  the  lower  and 
inner  part  of  the  subclavian  triangle.  The  forefinger  passed  down  in  this 
direction  entered,  at  a  great  depth,  an  aperture  in  the  subclavian  artery 
into  which  the  tip  of  the  finger  just*  fitted.  To  reach  this  opening  from 
the  posterior  triangle  was  quite  impossible,  and  therefore  it  was  decided 
to  ligature  the  innominate  artery, 

A  curved  incision  was  made  with  the  convexity  to  the  left,  beginning 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  clavicle  over  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  terminating  about  two  and  a  half  inches  below  the  clavicle, 
at,  approximately,  the  junction  of  its  inner  and  middle  thirds  (Fig.  232  a). 
The  incision  extended  to  the  left  sterno-clavicnlar  articulation.     The  flap 
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Fig.  234. — The  flap  reflected,  bones  divided,  innominate  and  carotid  arteries  tied. 

80  outlined  was  turned  outward,  exposing  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle,  the  stt^mo-clavicular  articulation,  and  a  portion  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  sternum.  The  clavicle  was  then  pierced  with  two  holes 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  the  internal  one  being  at  a  distance  of  about  one 
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inch  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  bone.  Between  these  two  holes  the 
bone  was  divided  with  a  Hev's  saw.  A  piece  of  the  sternum  was  then 
outlined  and  removed  by  sawing  or  chiselling  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  to  the  middle  line  of  the  bone  or  a  little  beyond, 
and  from  the  end  of  this  incision  a  second  was  carried  upward  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum  about  its  middle.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum  was  cleared  by  passing  the  finger  behind  it.  The  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  piece  of  the  sternum  were  then  turned  upward,  and  access 
was  readily  giv(»n  to  the  innominate  artery  just  before  its  Infurcation  (Fig. 
234).  A  ligature  was  then  applied  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  with 
the  confident  assurance  that  no  neighboring  structures  were  included,  the 
bones  were  replaced. 

The  Remarks. — Silver  wire  or  silkworm  gut  can  be  used  to  unite  and 
fix  the  divided  clavicle,  and  the  sternum  is  quite  easily  held  in  position  by 
a  few  silkworm-gut  or  catgut  sutures,  passed  through  its  periosteal  cover- 
ing. Though  my  patient  did  not  live  to  demonstrate  the  after-effects  of 
this  operation,  there  can  l)e  little  doubt  that  all  the  tissues  would  heal 
satisfactorily,  and  that  the  bony  union  would  eventually  be  complete  and 
sound. 

In  this  operation  I  ligatured  the  common  carotid,  and  subsequently  the 
innominate,  with  fine  silk.  The  patient,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  restora- 
tion, died  about  one  hour  after  the  completion  of  the  operation. 

The  Results. — Souchon  *  reports  58  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  with  only  8  recoveries.  Forty-three 
were  treated  with  proximal  ligature,  3  recovered;  6  by  distal  ligature, 
1  recovered;  6  by  amputation  at  shoulder- joint,  2  recovered:  2  by  opening 
sac,  1  recovered ;  1  by  extirpation,  with  recovery.  Halstead  f  and  Curtis 
have  each  record(Hl  a  successful  case. 

Aneurism  of  the  Extremities  of  common  or  arterio-venous  type  can  be 
treated  more  satisfactorily  by  extirpation  than  can  those  located  in  con- 
nection with  the  trunk.  In  the  former  instances,  after  controlling  the 
circulation  by  an  Esmarch's  bandage  or  other  means,  the  sac  is  exposed  in 
the  long  axis,  carefully  avoiding  injury  of  intervening  important  struc- 
tures ;  the  vessels  above  and  below,  mainly  contributing  to  its  growth,  are 
ligatured,  the  sac  opened  and  the  contents  removed. 

Ligature  of  apparent  collateral  branches  should  be  carefully  done  be- 
fore removal  of  the  constricting  agent,  which  latter  should  be  slowly  prac- 
ticed, supplemented  perha])s  witli  digital  pressure,  so  as  to  permit  the 
catching  of  bleeding  points  as  they  may  become  manifest.  After  the  arrest 
of  hcTmorrhage  the  sac  should  be  dissected  out  as  completely  as  may 
he  consistent  with  the  int(»grity  of  the  important  contiguous  structures. 
The  remaining  cavity  is  closed  by  means  of  buried  and  other  sutures, 
p(»rhaps  a  drainage-tube  introduced,  and  the  wound  is  dressed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

*  Annals  of  Surgery,  1895. 

f  Bulletin  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  July  and  August,  1892. 
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The  lie  murks, — Proxinial  ligature  of  the  main  vessel  leading  to  the 
aneurism  should  be  practiced  wlien  other  means  of  control  are  not  feasible. 
The  introduction  from  within  the  sac  into  the  open  mouths  of  vessels  of 
such  exploring  agents  as  probes,  sounds,  etc.,  enables  one  to  locate  the 
vessels  and  the  better  secure  them  from  without  the  sac,  or  within  by  cir- 
cumscribing with  a  sharp  knife  their  open  mouths.  Portions  of  the  sac 
adherent  to  importtmt  contiguous  structures  ought  not  to  Ijc  removed  to 
the  detriment  of  the  tissues  in  questiotK  Tlie  entire  limb  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  in  approved  manner,  and  after  the  oi>eration  wrapped  in 
cotton*  elevated,  and  tlie  circulation  noted  in  order  to  avoid  so  far  as  possi- 
ble the  occ\irrencc  of  gnngrene. 

Matas^Methodof  Radical  Cura  of  Aneurism,*— This  method  of  practice 
is  adapted  to  aneurisms  having  distinct  sacs  and  in  which  the  proximal 
end  of  the  veFsel  constituting  the  aneurism  can  be  temporarily  controlled. 
Aneurisms  of  the  large  ves- 
sels of  the  extremities, 
whetlier  of  idiopathic  or 
traumatic  nature,  afford  a 
suitable  field  of  effort  in  this 
regard. 

Th  e  Operation  ( Fusi- 
form A  n  eti  r /,<  m ) . — Elevate 
the  limb  and  apply  Es- 
marches  bandage  or  other 
suitable  agent  so  as  to  arrest 
the  circulation  in  the  tumor; 
ejcpose  and  np^n  from  end 
to  end  through  a  free  inci- 
sion in  its  long  axis  the 
aneurismal  sac;  retract  fully 
the  divided  borders  of  the 
sac  J  evacuate  the  contents, 
exposir»g  the  interior  to 
view;  examine  carefully  the 
interior  for  collateral  op»*n- 
ings,  closing  those  tliat  bleed 
by  pressure  until  all  are 
stH^un^ly  shnt  by  sewing; 
scrub  gently  and  thoroughly 
with  gauze  wet  with  saline 
solution  tlie  interior  of 
the  sac.  removing  laminated 
blood  and  stimulating  the  surface  to  quicker  plastic  action  (Fig.  235),  close 
with  a  suitable  curved  needle  armed  with  chromieized  catgut  by  continuous 
or  interrupted  sutures  carried,  as  indicated  (Fig.  230).  through  the  borders 
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Pio.  285. — The  interior  of  h  tusif<>rm  uneurismal  wic. 
i»liowiiig  o[>eiiin|?s  ami  g^roove  of  main  vessel  atid 
opening  ui  cotkter&l  bmncb. 


^  Tr&aaiictioQs  of  Americaa  Surgiual  AasociaUoii,  1902. 
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of  the  two  main  openings  and  those  of  the  corresponding  intorvening  wall  of 
the  iac;  remove  all  agents  of  constriction  and  permit  restored  circulation  to 

tvj?t  the  secnrity  of  the 
sew  i  ng ;  c  lose  h  1  eed  i  n  g 
points  by  additional  su- 
tures; if  needed,  and  in- 
troduce if  praetieable  a 
secoiu]  row  of  i^utures 
(Fig.  237),  thus  les^gening 
the  size  of  the  cavity  and 
burying  the  first  row;  in- 
si*rt  two  or  more  chromi- 
t  ized  eatgut  sutun's  into 
each  side  of  the  floor  of 
the  sac,  then  paee  their 
free  ends  through  the  in- 
fnbLs  of  the  sac  (Fig. 
•i38),  thence  through  the 
t^kin  to  the  external  sur- 
face (Fig.  23\)):  unite 
the    fre<'   borders   of   the 


Pio^  286.— The  fusiform  ttueurism.  The  first  row 
of  sutures  firmly  elosiuc  tli«  orifices  by  fine 
chroriiicized  catgut  or  silk. 

skin  with  sutures  carrie^l  so  a^ 
to  secure  the  line  of  union  to  th -^ 
immediate  underlying  ^itructures: 
tie  firmly  in  place  over  gauze  pad- 
the  trauBfixion  sutures,  thus  com- 
pletely oblittTating  the  sac  (Fig. 

In  the  Sacciform  Ant: u nam 
(Fig.  240)  the  single  opening  is 
closed  by  Bewing  (Fig.  241), 
as  in  the  preceding  ilhTstration 
(Fig.  24*^),  hut  without  cruToacli- 
ing  materially  on  the  diameter  of 
the  hunen  of  tlie  main  artery. 

The  Operaiion. — Expo&e,  open 
and  treat  the  ancurismal  &ac  as 
in  the  operation  for  cure  of  fiisi- 


'*W  Mv 


Flo.  237. — The  fusiform  aMenrism*     The 
second  row  of  siif  ures.    These  tnay  be 
the  intfjrrupteil  or  ♦  Miitfnued,    If  floor  | 
be  n^i<l  the  second  row  inay  lie  omitted,  i 
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form  nii(fiirit«m   (Fig.  '^^^^) ;  close  by  interrupted  or  continuous  sutures, 

passed  as  indicated  in  il  lustrations,  and 

without  or  with  the  introduction  of  i\u 

catheter    (Figs.  24;^,    -^-t)?  the  open- 

ings  of  the  main  artery   (Fig.  *^45) ; 

practice   the   remaining   steps   of   the 

operation  as  in  the  preceding  oncj  cau^' 

ing  the  outline  of  the  transverse  section 

to  conform  ivitli  that  uf  Fig,  24Ci), 

of 
the 


The    Remarks, — Tliis    method 
practice  does   not    interfere  with 
structures    contiguous 
to  the  sac,  as  in  extir- 
pation.   The  wound  is 
of  minimum  size  and  with  cir- 
cumscribed houndaries.      Super- 
fluous sac- wall  should  be  excised. 
Since   the   sac   is   nourislieil   by 
perivaj^eular  structures,  as  little 
sejmration  of  it  as  possible 
should    take    place.      Vari- 
ous   agents    for   control    of 
haemorrhage    can    be    util- 
i^jed    when     the     Esrnarch 
bandage  h  not  suitable  for  the 
purpose.      Kangaroo    tendon    or 
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FiG.  2^t9. — The  fusiform  ftiamrisnt, 
Thedecp  siipfiorlirig  sutures  in  plaoo,  and  pacing  ttini 
ends,  through  ^kiti  and  nneurismAt  wall. 


Fig.  238.— The  fusifonn  ttueurisnu 
The  second  row  of  sutures  (continuous)  iiitru- 
diiced  :  the  fiuftl  obliterating^  siUnres  passed 
at  either  side.  On  ihc  Joft,  trAnsfixion  of 
flour  is  made.  On  Llie  ri^hU  ends  of  shnikr 
sutures  passed  through  integuments. 


silk  may  be  used 
instead  of  catgut. 
Carefully  recortl- 
cd  experience 
should  be  continu- 
ed in  advance  of  op«>ra- 
tion. 

Excision   of  the   Ex- 
ternal    Carotid     { Daw- 
ham). — Thi8  measure  is 
practiced       not      infre- 
quently for  the  purpose 
nf  inhibiting  the  gnnrth 
of  inoperable  malignant 
and     other     tu- 
mors    nourished 
by    the   external 
carotid    and    ite 
branches. 


tflM 
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I  lit  Ui^cfuiian. — Bailie  tlie  patient's  £hoiililers»  extend  the  head  anA' 
fMffi  i\w  tm*6  to  tlio  oppoiite  »ide;  make  a  etjnred  incision  from  oear  the 
Itffitl  af  liii*  i»|t  of  the  ear  downward  elogely  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 


|f|^.    SiO.    Tlu>  sacciform    aneummi  ita 
I  o  aiuJ  tho  Uutl«d  uuiilue  of 


Fro.  241. — Th<*  «iicciform  ftneurism.    The  . 

c'Jtisurp  fif  riiftin  orifice  by  eotitintious  sti 
inrm  wiiliuutii(>f.M^lal  removing  of  lua 


lunvui'il  til  the  gruuter  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone;  expose  and  identify  the 
mpfiriiir  ihyroid  hranch  by  its  course  and  its  relations  to  the  bifurcation 
(if  tint  rdiiinion  ('arotid.  pas>j?ing  a  ligature  around  the  external  carotid  andJ 
luaviitg  it  untied;  li-ace  ihc  external  carotid  upward,  or  the  common  and" 
Intt^rnHl  in  tlK»  abmcnce  of  the  former,  tying  twice  each  branch  in  the  order 
of  exposure*,   ilivirling  ciuh   between   the   ligatures;  expose  the  terminal j 
brancbifti  m  high  aluivc  Ihc  digastric  muscle  as  practicable,  carr}ing  a  liga- 
tun»  arcHUul  each;  tie  the  ligature  already  passed   around   the  external 
(mrutid,  nho  Ihone  of  the  terminal  branches;  sever  the  vessels  ligature*!  and 
remove  the  intervening  trunk. 

The  Com m tuts.' — The  removal  quite  simultaneously  of  both  external 
caret id8  much  the  Ijctter  meets  the  indications.  The  absence  of  a  well* 
defined  cxti^rnHl  carotid  may  give  rise  to  confusion.  The  primary  branches, 
eupcfially  of  tht*  lingual,  may  be  tied.    Careful  asepsis  is  essential  in  the 
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entire  ineasure.  Dr.  Dawbarn  sometiniea  xi&ee  a  blunt  probe  instead  of  an 
aneurism-needle  to  e^cure  the  vessels ;  ofteiier,  however,  he  places  the  liga- 
tureti  bv  niean^  of  his  curved  artery  forceps.  Thu  oceipitalj  superior  thy- 
roid and  facial  arji^e  i^omL'times  from  the  internal  carotid  and  coniiiion 
carotid,  respectively. 

The  Resitlis, — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  tliis  method  of  pro- 
cedure delays  and,  possibly  in  rare  inf^tances,  arrei>ts  the  growlli  of  inopera- 
ble tumort^  which  might  otherwise  eau?e  prompt  dc^ath.  A]m  it  reduees 
to  a  Biinimum  the  Iosjs  of  blood  in  operable  eases,  and  no  doubt  inhibits 
the  local  return  of  the  disease  in  such  instances,  Dawbarn  reports  a 
primary  operative  fatality  of  2  in  48  instances* 
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Fio»  342.— The  sacciform  aneurism.    Closure  of  the  mftin  orifice  by  interrupted  stiturea 
without  special  removing  of  lumeij» 

Arteriorrhaphy,  or  suture  of  an  artery  for  repair  or  injury  to  the  vessel, 
is  advisable,  espeeially  when  closure  of  the  vejfsel  by  ligature,  as  is  common 
in  such  cases,  exposes  the  patient  to  increased  danger.  If  the  suturing  be 
carefully  practiced,  the  patient  is  given  the  advantages  of  increased  oppor- 
tunity without  additional  danger.  The  wnnnds  vary  in  direction  and 
extent,  and  are  the  outcome  of  common  and  operative  traumatism. 

The  Operation, — Under  strict  aseptic  care  and  complete  control  of  the 
circulation  expose  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury,  cautiously  preserving  the 
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iiitegrity  of  its  sheath.    In  longitudinal,  oblique  and  in  transverse  injuries 
not  exceeding  more  than  half  itj^  circumference  transllx  in  turn,  about  a 


lap 


^2 


Fi«.346. — The  sjKTifnriu  ftiieurism.  Trans* 
verse  seetion.  L  The  line  of  bo  lures 
closing  the  orifice  over  eatheter — new 
hiineii  (Fig,  244);  M,  The  second  row 
of  sutures  reducing  size  <»f  sac  (Figs, 
2:i7  and  238);  S.  The  supporting  ob- 
literative  sutures  that  bring  in  contact 
the  floor  »ind  roof  of  aneiirisrniil  sac 
(Figs.  338  and  tm)\  ^,  Gauze  pads 
under  obliterative  sutures;  5.  Super- 
ficial integumentary  sutures. 


Fio»  247. — The  fusiform  aneurism.  Trans- 
ver^ie  section,  /,  First  row  of  oblit- 
erating sutures  (Fig,  236);  2.  S43Cond 
row  covering  the  first  (Fig.  237)  \  S.  In- 
verted sac  walb;  4,  Supporting  obi  it- 
erative sutures  (Figs.  238  and  230) ;  5. 
Superficial  integuinenti^ry  sutures. 


A 


line  from  the  edge,  down  to  the 
interna,  as  in  phleborrhaphy  (Fig 
250),  the  apposing  borders  at  oppo- 
site points,  interruptedly  about  a  line  apart,  with  a  fine  eurveti  neeille 
ariiK/d  with  fine  silk  or  ehroiiiicized  eatgiit ;  tie  each  stiture,  carefully  avoid- 
ing invers^ion  of  the  Imrders  of  the  wound,  suture 
separately  the  sheath  of  the  artery,  and  elose  and 
dress  the  remaining  wound  in  the  usual  manner. 
When  the  wound  rxreeih  more  than  half  of  Uw  cir- 
cumference  of  the  vessel,  sever  it  completely  and 
repair  according  to  one  of  the  following  methods: 

Murpht/s  Method  (Fig.  248). — Arm  each  end 
of  tliree  fine  silk  or  ehromicized  catgut  sutures  with 
a  eairibrie  needle;  introduce  each  suture  at  an  equal 
distance  from  tlie  other  through  the  outer  and  mid- 
dU»  coats,  near  to  the  proxinnil  cud  of  the  vessel; 
pass  the  needles  from  within  outward  through  the 
coats  at  the  distal  end  at  points  corresponding  to 
thost*  of  tlve  proximal,  aliout  a  third  of  an  inch 
from  the  end  of  the  vessel;  slit  the  distal  end  pio.  248.— Arteriorrhaphy 
l»rierty,  draw  the  proximal  end  into  it  with  the  Mur[diT*s  niethiMJ.  Su- 
sutures  and  tie  in  place  by  uniting  each  end  with  Sig''^'*''^*  ''"^^  ^'''' 
its    fellow    when    the    invagination    is    completed; 

unite  the  border  of  the  exposed  end  to  the  contiguous  wall,  also  close  the 
slit  at  the  distal  extrrmity   (Fig.  249),     At»  vvHl  Iw*  noted  hereafter,  the 
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methods  of  repair  of  Murphy,  of  Salomon  and  of  Bangle  in  complete  divi- 
sion of  an  artery  are  respectively  similar  to  those  of  Kobson  and  Winslow, 

of   Schaffe   and    Gushing,   and 

of  Poggi,  uretero-ureteral  anas- 

tomosco    (page   854,  Vol.   11). 

In  fact.  Van  Hook's  plan  in  the 

latter  has  met  with  success  in 

the  former  operation. 

Veins  may  be  closed  (phle- 

borrhaphy),  the  same  as  arteries 

when  wounded,  by  longitudinal 

or  oblique  incisions  (Fig.  250). 

If  a  vein  be  nicked  the  opening 

is  closed  by  ligature,  as  illus- 
trated (Fig.  250)  and  expressed 

in  the  text   (page  215).     The 

continuous  suture  is  often  em- 
ployed in  sewing  wounds  in  veins. 

Ligature  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  skull,  as  then  it  is  often  required 
(page  237). 

The  Remarks. — The  portion  of  artery  resected  ought  not  to  exceed  half 
an  inch  in  length,  except  at  flexures  of  joints  where  greater  relaxation  can 
be  secured ;  traction  loops,  temporary  ligatures,  or  forceps  guarded  by  rub- 
ber tubing,  may  be  employed  to  control  the  circulation.  The  rat-tooth 
forceps  used  in  eye  surgery;  a  fine  cambric  needle  with  elongated  eye;  fine 
twisted  silk  the  size  of  the  needle  and  not  too  firmly  tied,  are  desiderata 
of  importance  in  these  measures. 


Fio.249.— Arterior- 
rhaphy.  Murphy's 
method.  LJnion 
completed. 


Fig.  250.— Phleborrhaphy, 
seen  below.  Ligaturing 
stitch,  seen  above. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OPERATIONS  ON  VEINS,  CAPILLARIES,  ETC. 

Veins  and  capillaries  often  require  vigorous  treatment,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  but  also  to  remedy  the  troublesome  and 
distressing  symptoms  and  the  unsightly  deformities  that  arise  from  unusual 
development  incident  to  obstructed  circulation  and  telangiectatic  growth. 
Veins  are  ligatured  principally  to  arrest  haemorrhage  and  cure  phlebectasy. 

The  Ligature  of  Veins. — Veins,  like  arteries,  may  be  ligatured  in  their 
continuity  or  at  their  divided  extremities.  Large  venous  branches,  when 
divided  in  the  course  of  an  operation,  should  be  tied,  otherwise  they  may 
give  rise  to  an  objectionable  amount  of  bleeding,  which  will  hinder  the 
operator,  interfere  with  the  rapidity  of  union,  and  possibly  require  reopening 
of  the  wound  to  arrest  haemorrhage.  If  a  large  vein — as  the  internal  jugular, 
the  femoral,  etc. — be  nicked  during  an  operation,  a  ligature  may  be  thrown 
around  it,  above  and  below  the  opening,  or  the  nicked  portion  only  may  be 
sewed  or  tied.  Tying  the  opening  exposes  the  patient  to  greater  danger  of 
(Fig.  250)  haemorrhage  than  does  sewing,  especially  if  the  catgut  ligature 
be  applied.  A  fine,  firm  silk  ligature  is  better  for  this  purpose,  as  it  can  be 
more  securely  tied.  The  practice  of  sewing  the  divided  borders  with  fine 
catgut,  is  highly  extolled  by  many  writers.  The  application  to  a  cut  in  a 
vein  of  a  ligature  is  followed  quite  surely  by  thrombosis  and  closure  of  the 
vessel.  The  repair  by  suture  in  the  manner  of  intestinal  sewing  is  not  often 
foIIowTd  by  a  similar  result.  If  it  be  determined  to  tie  the  vessel,  it  should 
be  (lone  above  and  below  the  wound,  otherwise  troublesome  haemorrhage  may 
follow.  In  the  instance  of  complete  ligature  of  the  femoral  vein,  it  is 
advised  that  the  femoral  artery  be  not  ligatured  at  the  same  time. 

Jlie  Results. — In  fifty-one  cases  of  ligature  of  the  internal  jugular,  six 
died  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  the  result  of  infection.  With  complete 
as(»p8is  but  little  danger  attends  the  procinlure. 

According  to  Braun,  death  from  secondary  liaMuorrhage  followed  lateral 
ligature  of  the  internal  jugular  in  three  of  twelve  cases.  In  one  case  each 
of  the  external  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  and  in  five  of  the  axillary  all  re- 
covered. In  eight  of  lattTal  ligature  of  the  femoral,  six  died — five  caused  by 
j)yaemia.  Simultaneous  ligature  of  the  femoral  vessc^ls  in  twenty- four  cases 
was  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  limb  in  fourteen.  In  twenty-five  instances 
of  ligature*  of  the  vein  alone  gangrene  did  not  occur. 

Operations  for  Varicose  Veins. — When  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  elsewhere  become  too  much  distended  to  be  amenable  to  palliative  meas- 
ures, it  is  often  advisable  to  resort  to  operative  interference,  with  the  view  of 
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occluding  the  distended  canals.  Injection,  acupressure,  ligaturing,  and  ex- 
cision are  the  common  means  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Injection, — The  vein  is  compressed  at  points  an  inch  or  less  above  and 
below  the  seat  of  operation  with  the  fingers,  or  by  small  pads  confined  in 
position  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  latter  plan  is  the  better.  Before  the 
injection  is  introduced  the  selected  portion  of  the  vein  is  emptied  by  diver- 
gent pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  vessel,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  fill 
again.  The  emptied  portion  is  allowed  to  fill  from  below — not  from  a  col- 
lateral branch — and  then  the  operation  is  completed  by  injecting  slowly 
into  the  isolated  portion  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  a  twenty-per-cent  solution 
of  subsulphate  of  iron  and  water.  Almost  immediately  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  become  coagulated,  when  the  limiting  pressure  can  be  removed.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  any  tendency  to  undue  in- 
flammation combated.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  portions  of  the  vein  hav- 
ing collateral  branches  should  not  be  injected  for  fear  of  embolism.  This 
method  is  rarely  employed. 

The  Results, — Of  the  one  hundred  and  three  cases  some  time  since 
reported,  seventy-nine  were  cured,  one  died,  and  of  the  remainder,  sixteen 
were  failures. 

Acupressure. — Acupressure  is  applied  here  in  substantially  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  arresting  the  circulation  of  arterial  trunks  (page  75).  Tlioroughly 
purified  needles  or  pins,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  are  carried  beneath  the  vein  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  so,  and 
caused  to  compress  the  superimposed  tissues  by  means  of  carbolized  silk  or 
cotton  yarn  wound  over  their  protruding  ends.  The  pins  are  removed  on 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  depending  on  the  degree  of  ulceration  produced. 
Caution  should  be  observed  that  the  pins  be  not  passed  through  instead  of 
beneath  the  vein,  or  a  serious  phlebitis  may  follow. 

Subcutaneous  Ligaturing, — Subcutaneous  ligaturing  is  employed  less  now 
than  formerly.  It  is  best  applied  to  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the 
use  should  be  supplemented  with  vigorous  antiseptic  measures.  The  location 
of  the  veins  can  be  indicated  by  marking  the  integument  over  them  with 
iodine,  while  they  are  fully  distended  by  upright  posture,  or  by  obstruction 
of  the  return  circulation  with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position.  The 
latter  method  is  the  better,  because  it  brings  the  vessels  more  directly  under 
command  and  reduces  the  liability  of  their  puncture  or  the  involvement  of 
contiguous  important  structures  to  a  minimum. 

The  Operation. — Pass  a  common  straight  or  curved  sterilized  needle, 
armed  with  a  catgut  ligature,  beneath  the  vein,  through  the  skin,  causing 
it  to  emerge  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel,  then  re-enter  the  needle  at 
the  point  of  emergence,  pass  it  in  front  of  the  vein,  after  which  the  direc- 
tion is  changed  so  as  to  carry  it  in  front  of  the  vessel  and  out  at  the  point 
of  entrance.  The  ligature  is  tied,  cut  short,  and  the  wound  treated  antisep- 
tically.  Often  these  ligatures  are  applied  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  so  the 
entire  length  of  the  dilated  vessel.  The  limb  is  then  surrounded  with  anti- 
septic dressing,  elevated  somewhat,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  longer  if  indications  demand  it.     If  the  blood  in  the  inter- 
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veiling  spaces  becomes  necrosed,  giving  rise  to  fluctuation,  it  should  be 
evacuated.  If  ligature  abscesses  appear,  the  offending  ligatures  should  be 
removed  and  the  suppurating  foci  kept  well  cleansed.  A  special  straight  or 
curved  unthreaded  nt^edle,  with  an  eye  at  the  end  provided  with  a  handle, 
is  admirably  fitted  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  251).  The  needle  is  threaded  after 


Fig.  251. — Keyes'  needle  for  treatment  of  varicocele. 

the  passage,  behind  and  in  front  of  the  vessel  respectively,  and  the  ligature 
placed  by  its  withdrawal  in  each  instance;  thus  a  prompter  and  better  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  is  secured  than  by  the  former  implement. 

The  Precautions, — In  the  subcutaneous  ligaturing  of  veins,  as  the  long 
and  short  saphenous,  the  accompanying  nerves  may  be  accidentally  included 
in  the  ligature.  However,  if  the  vein  be  drawn  forward  (Fig.  200,  c,  f)  away 
from  the  nerve  and  the  needle  passed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  vessel,  but 
little  trouble  will  result  from  their  association.  In  many  instances  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  properly  outline  the  dilated  vessels,  owing  to  their  depth  and  tortuous 
course,  and  in  such  cases  the  passage  of  the  needle  is  followed  by  brisk 
haemorrhage,  notwithstanding  the  great  caution  exercised  in  the  insertion. 
The  lack  of  surgical  precision  in  the  application  of  the  ligature,  the  fre- 
quency of  stitch-hole  abscess  and  increased  temperature  following  it,  are 
strong  objections  to  the  method,  as  they  suggest  the  possibility  of  plilebitis 
and  thrombotic  infection — complications  that  are  reported  to  have  ensued 
and  been  followed  by  death  from  pyaemia  in  rare  instances. 

The  Results. — As  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  known  to  us  to  regard  this 
method  as  less  annoying  or  more  effective  than  treatment  by  excision. 

Incision  and  ligaturing  (excision)  is  a  wise  plan  of  treatment  in  all  in- 
stances, more  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  veins  are  tortuous  or  ill  de- 
fined. The  dilated  vessels  are  exposed  by  incision  along  the  course  of  greatest 
tortuosity,  tied  above  and  below,  excised,  and  the  wound  closed  in  the  usual 
manner.  Many  authorities  advise  excision  as  preferable  to  any  other  method 
of  treatment.  The  writer  has  simultaneously  tested  on  several  occasions,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  comparative  worth  of  this  and  the  preceding  method  on 
the  same  patient.  The  recovery  was  prompter,  the  pain  and  annoyance  less 
in  the  limb  subjected  to  the  latter  method  in  every  instance.  The  final  re- 
sult can  not  yet  be  estimated. 

The  ligature  of  the  interiial  saphenous  vein  (Trendelenburg),  near  to  the 
saphenous  opening,  is  advised  for  the  cure  of  varices  involving  the  branches 
of  this  vessel.  Ligaturing  the  vessel  relieves  it  of  the  pressure  of  the  column 
of  blood  below  the  point  of  tying,  and  thereby  permits  the  restoration  of  vas- 
cular tone.  Four  or  live  inches  of  the  vein  may  be  removed,  carefully 
tying  the  collateral  l)raiuli(*s.  If  this  method  fail,  extirpation  or  multiple 
ligature  of  tlic  veins  of  the  leg  may  be  done.  As  in  all  operations  on 
veins,  strict  asepsis  should  be  practiced.  The  wound  is  closed,  tlu»  extrem- 
ity wrapped  in  cotton,  snugly  bandaged,  and  immobilized  for  ten  days. 
The  fact,  as  reported,  that  pad  pressure  on  the  saphenous  vein  (Landerer; 
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cures  the  discomfort  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  ligaturing  the  vessel.  In  the  experience  of  the  author  this  method 
is  unreliable  in  those  cases  with  free  communication  between  the  superficial 
varices  and  deeper  venous  circulation,  and  for  apparent  reasons.  Ferguson 
ties  the  saphenous  vein  at  two  points  near  the  femoral  and  cuts  out  a  section, 
then  makes  a  semilunar  incision  through  the  skin,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  forming  a  flap  which  overlies  the 
varicosities.  The  incision  is  deepened,  the  vessels  severed  and  tied,  the  flap 
turned  over,  the  normal  and  abnormal  veins  and  their  branches  dissected  away, 
the  flap  restored,  borders  united,  the  limb  dressed  and  confined  as  before. 

Schede  makes  a  circular  incision  around  the  leg  down  to  the  veins,  which 
he  exposes  for  a  distance  above  and  below  by  means  of  circular  flaps.  The 
vessels  are  tied  between  two  ligatures,  the  portions  excised,  the  flaps  replaced, 
borders  united,  and  limb  dressed  and  confined  as  usual.  The  long  and 
short  saphenous  nerves  should  not  be  divided,  if  possible  to  avoid  them. 

Venesectioii. — Although  venesection  can  hardly  be  classed  as  an  operation 
of  much  moment,  in  a  surgical  sense,  yet  the  infrequency  of  its  employment 
at  the  present  time  is  apt  to  render  a  knowledge  of  the  details  connected 
therewith  somewhat  uncertain  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  practitioners 
of  the  present  generation.  The  veins  selected  for  the  procedure  are  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  at  the  ankle, 
the  median  basilic,  or  median 
cephalic  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  and  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein.  The  instruments  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  is  the 
ordinary  thumb  lancet,  or  a 
curved  or  straight  sharp- pointed 
bistoury.  The  first,  however, 
possesses  the  greatest  number 
of  traditional  virtues.  If  the 
region  of  the  elbow  be  selected, 
the  median  cephalic  vein  is  pre- 
ferred, on  account  of  its  greater 
distance  from  the  brachial  ar- 
tery and  the  posterior  relation 
to  cutaneous  nerves.  The  arm 
should  be  constricted  by  a  band- 
age drawn  sufficiently  tight  to 
obstruct  venous  return  without 
interfering  with  arterial  circu- 
lation ;  this  will  cause  the  veins 
to  appear  prominently  distend- 
ed, unless  the  patient  be  very 
fleshy,  in  wliich  case  the  sense  of  touch  must  be  relied  on  to  indicate  the 
exact  situation  of  the  vessel.  The  vein  should  be  well  defined  by  the  finger, 
and  held  in  position  by  the  thumb  or  finger  placed  just  below  the  point  of 


Fig.  252. — Opening  the  vein  with  scalpel. 
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incisioTi,  AftiT  thorough  cleansing,  the  incision  is  triailo  obliquely  to  the 
transvLTse  diameter  of  the  vein,  and  of  sutlicieiit  depth  to  freely  open  the 
vessel  without  severing  it  (Fig.  252),  The  flow  of  l>lood  mjiy  he  increased 
hy  eansing  the  patient  to  grasp  irrmly  a  stick  or  broom  handle;  it  may  he 
impeded  by  the  interpoi^Ition  of  the  subcytaneous  fat,  which  should  be 
pushed  aside.  The  umouut  of  blood  taken  will  be  regulate<l  by  the  strength 
of  tiio  patient,  whether  he  be  standing  or  lying,  and  by  the  demands  for  de- 
pletion. If  standing  or  sitting,  the  etTects  will  hi*  sooner  felt  than  if  in  a 
recumbent  posture.  Usually,  however,  from  halt  a  pint  to  a  pint  w  ill  suthee. 
The  flow^  is  arrested  by  removing  the  bandage  above  and  applying  the  finger 
to  the  l)leeding  [loint,  after  wliieh  a  small  aseptic  compress  is  placed  over 
the  incision,  and  confined  in  position  l>y  adhesive  plaster  so  arranged  as  not 
to  impede  the  venous  n^urn. 


i        J 


m 


II 


"a.  Scftlpel.     6.  Thumb  tuiLt^ps, 


!;il:iiri  ^.f  ill  fusion. 

/.  AiiL'urii^ni  tiiHille.    e.  Onlirmry  (Iropfjer 


with  curved  jxiiiit,  extern poraneoua  cannula.  /.  Toolhpifk  for  j^ninc  purpose^,  g, 
Coorfcr's  cannula,  h,  Kelly's  need  Jo.  *.  Lnckett^s  cannula,  j.  Fowler's  caonuln. 
w.  llarriVs  cannula,  n.  B^owler's  thennometer  for  CHTinula.  o.  Crttgui  imt]  silk 
woraigut.    p.  Needles, 


If  fhr  exfrrrial  jugulnr  vein  be  scKn'ted,  the  compress  is  placed  just  aliove 
the  clavifle»  and  confined  in  position  by  a  bandage  carried  under  the  oppo- 
site axilla.  The  pressure  ia  then  applied  to  the  vessel  ahove  the  point  of 
proposed  incision,  and  the  vessel  is  o]x^ned  at  a  right  angle  with  the  fd>er8  of 
the  platysma  myoidt-s  nuiscle.  The  finger  must  always  be  placed  on  the 
incision  before  the  compress  is  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  circulation. 


OPEBATI 


SITEGEI 


Transfusion. — Transfusion  ig  a  means  employed  to  overcome  the  exliau^ 
lion  tiiuw.^l  hv  tHii*?a*^*  aiiil  Bhock  from  tla*  lu88  of  blood*  In  the  latter,  how- 
t^vcT,  it  U  of  tilt?  greatest  practical  utility*  Blood,  dcfil^rinatcd  lilood,  and 
liallne  solutions  (infusion)  are  employed  to  meet  the  demands.  The  employ- 
ment of  saline  solutions  has,  however,  superseded  entirely  the  use  of  blood. 

Tlje  fluid  may  be  introduced  into  an  artery  or  a  rrtri,  either  of  which 
mny  be  chosen  at  a  part  di.staTit  from  the  wound,  causing  the  need  for  in- 
fumoD,  or  at  the  wound  itself,  in  the  latter  instance  possibly  utilizing  for 
the  purpose  a  vessel  already  exposed.  The  former  course  is  the  better,  and 
commonly  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  well  adapted  for  the  requirement  The 
fluid  Cfipecially  employed  is  comjioscd  of  six  parts  of  pure  table  salt  to  one 
thousand  of  boiled  filtered  water,  practically  a  heaped  teaspoonfid  of  the 
former  to  a  <puirt  of  tlic  latt^T,  Special  fluids  are  c*om mended  by  some 
liK-auM*  of  their  closer  approach  to  the  composition  of  the  blood  serum* 
However,  tliem^  special  fluids  appear  to  be  of  insutficient  practical  impor- 
tance  to  militate  against  the  use  of  the  simpler  fluids  on  all  occasions* 
Variouit  apparatus  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  infusion.  Some  are 
itimfde,  oHier?*  of  a  ccun plicated  nature.  The  simpler  and  the  handier  the 
mt*!in*t,  the  belliT  for  the  pnnnpt  and  full  measure  of  benefit. 


Fro.  254.— Apparatus  for  infusion. 

Ordinary  faunUln  iiyriups.    Kelly's  npparatuij.    Graduated  glass  reservoir  and  infusion 

tnlw,    Fowltir'a  ftppftratus  with  thermometer  ftttachment 


The  Operation  of  Infmion  (Venous).— Cleanse  the  field  of  operation 
thoroup:hly;  cont^trict  the  arm  three  or  four  inches  above  the  cll>nw  joint 
(Fig.  t?52)  w^ith  a  rulihcr  ctjrd  or  a  bandage;  choo&e  the  most  prominent 
vein,  usually  the  median  haBilie  (Fig,  252) :  make  an  incision  down  upon 
the  vein  in  the  Innp  a\iB,  of  proper  length  to  freely  expose  it;  separate  the 
veft&el  fronj  the  contiguouM  ti^i^iies  with  a  probe,  a  grooved  dii*ector,  or  an 
anenrigm  needle;  ligature  the  vein  at  the  lower  aspect  of  the  wound:  ]m^  a 
8econd  ligature  an  ineb  or  ho  above  the  ]yreceding  one.  leaving  it  untied; 
divide  the  vein  bctweeu  the  ligatures,  trantiversely  upward,  through  half  of 
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the  circumference,  with  scissors  (Fig.  255) ;  insert  the  end  of  the  cannula 
(the  solution  slowly  escaping  from  it)  upward  into  the  vein  and  tie  it  in 
place  with  the  second  ligature,  making  a  bow-knot;  remove  the  constriction 
above,  and  introduce  the  fluid  slowly  at  the  proper  temperature  (118°  F. 
to  120°  F.),  carefully  watching  the  effect  on  the  vein  above  the  incision; 
divide  the  vessel  between  the  fM     ligatures  after  completion,  and 

close  the  external  wound  by  /jV     sewing,  and  dress  it  aseptically. 

The    Precautions.  —  Se-  «■      ^^^^  complete  asepsis.     Be  cer- 

tain that  salt  is  introduced,  m^m       as  the   infusion  of  water  only 

will  cause  death.     Immerse  mm        the  apparatus  in  hot  water  be- 

fore using,  to  maintain  the        jf^         proper  temperature  of  the  fluid 

while  entering  the 
vessel.       Be    sure 
that     the     proper 
temperature    is 
maintained     by 
constant    scrutiny.     Insert    the    tube 
whih?  fluid  is  escaping,  to  avoid  the  in- 
troduction of  air.     The  observance  of 
tliese  precautions  may  obviate  the  oc- 
currence of  chills  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion.    A  blunt,  not  a  sharp  cannula 
should   be   introduced,    for   the   latter 
may  puncture  the  vessel  and  otherwise 
r  ■■'  5.  ^^yTTa'ar^  -  -  hinder   prompt  action.      Avoid   leaky, 

if.^^^]SidS^i^^' -■■!.:■  defective  apparatus.     The  amount  in- 

fused should  depend  on  the  case  and 
jJeaT?*'''^^^^'^  "^        '  the  effect  on  the  patient,  from  a  pint 

.    FiQ.  255.  to  a  quart,  introduced  during  half  to 

Introducing  the  tube  in  infusion.         thrtH3  quarters  of  an  hour,  ceasing  at 

once  with  unfavorable  signs.  Embar- 
rassment of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  or  brain  may 
follow  a  too  free  introduction  of  the  fluid.  Filtration  can  l>e  rapidly  done 
by  passing  the  fluid  through  sterilized  absorbent  cotton  surrounded  with 
sterile  gauze. 

Injection  of  Saline  Solutions, — The  introduction  into  the  veins  or  the 
arteries  of  various  saline  solutions,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are 
common  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda,  is  highly  recommended. 
Szumann  recommended  the  following: 

IJ  Water,    sterilized 32  ounces ; 

Common  salt IJ  drachm ; 

Carbonate  of  soda 15  grains. 

M.     Heat  to  110°  or  112°  F. 

Dawharn's  prompt  method  of  practicing  saline  transfusion  by  "nee- 
dling ''  may  be  serviceable.  The  saline  solution  is  quickly  prepared  by  add- 
ing a  heaped  teaspoonful  of  table  salt  to  a  quart  of  w^arm  boiled  water.    The 
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method  requires  "  an  ordinary  Davidson's  syringe,  an  ordinary  soft-rubber 
eatlieter,  or  a  small  rubber  drainage  tube  and  an  ordinary  hypodermic 
needle — large  size  preferred,  though 
this  is  not  essential.  After  thorough 
aseptic  preparation,  the  needle  is 
pushed  slowly  into  the  radial,  poste- 
rior tibial,  or  femoral  artery  until 
arterial  blood  appears  at  the  outer 
extremity,  the  catheter  is  then  slipped 
over  the  base  of 
the  needle  and 
tied,  the  noz- 
zle of  the  syr- 
inge is  insert- 
ed into  the  eye 
of  the  cath- 
eter, the  needle  is  held  firmly  in  place,  and  the  fluid 
is  pumped  slowly  and  cautiously  into  the  arterial  cur- 
rent. A  fountain  syringe  elevated  six  feet  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  equally  well.  A  pint  of  this  fluid  can  be  thus  introduced 
within  half  an  hour.  If  the  shock  from  loss  of  blood  be  profound,  it  is 
advised  that  the  fluid  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  (118°  F.).  In 
any  event  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  should  be  not  less  than  110°  F. 

The  Fallacies, — The  needle  may  not  enter  the  vessel,  or  it  may  be  uncon- 
sciously withdraw^n  from  it.  Under  either  of  these  conditions  the  injected 
fluid  will  cause  distention  of  the  connective  tissues  adjacent  to  the  point  of 
puncture.  If  the  salt  be  omitted,  the  effect  of  the  water  on  the  blood  cor- 
puscles will  quickly  kill  the  patient.  If  minute  foreign  bodies  be  present  in 
the  fluid,  the  needle  may  become  obstructed ;  therefore,  the  fluid  should  be 
strained  before  it  is  used.  The  introduction  of  air  into  the  circulation  will 
not  happen  with  the  use  of  a  fountain  syringe,  but  care  should  be  taken 
or  air  will  be  introduced  with  the  use  of  Davidson's,  especially  if  the  valves 
be  defective;  then  the  instrument  should  be  immersed  in  a  saline  solution 
while  in  operation.  The  saline  fluid  wuU  become  cooled  before  it  is  en- 
tirely used,  unless  the  vessel  containing  it  be  placed  in  another  filled  with 
fluid  kept  still  hotter  than  this  by  frequent  additions  of  boiling  water. 

Subcutaneous  injection  of  saline  fluid  (Hypodermoclysis)  is  done  inde- 
pendently of  the  preceding  method  of  use,  and  supplemental  to  it.  A  pint 
or  two  in  divided  portions  can  be  injected  at  different  situations  into  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  thighs  or  ilio-lumbar  region  beneath  the  female 
breasts  (Kelly),  aided  by  rubbing  to  disperse  the  fluid,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  shock.  If  time  will  permit,  only  sterilized  fluids  should  be  em- 
ployed and  antiseptic  methods  practiced  in  other  respects. 

Copious  enemata  (Enteroelysis)  of  hot  saline  fluid,  carried  high  up  into 
tlie  large  intestine  by  means  of  a  tube,  are  now  employed  frequently  in  cases 
of  shock  from  loss  of  blood  of  a  lesser  degree  than  that  calling  for  its  injec- 
tion into  the  tissues  and  vessels.    Instrumental  outfits  for  the  employment 
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of  entcroclysis  to  meet  the  various  indications  referable  to  disease  of  the 
kidneys  and  other  morbid  conditions  now  find  ready  and  serviceable  use, 
and  can  be  procured  at  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  instrumental  supplies. 

Arterial  infusion  has  been  advocated  on  the  basis  that  it  conveys  the 
fluid  more  equably  to  the  heart,  and  therefore  with  less  danger  of  exciting 
undue  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  The  admission  of  a  small  amount  of 
air  does  no  great  harm,  and  the  danger  of  phlebitis  is  avoided.  The  vessel 
selected  should  be  the  radial  at  the  wrist  or  the  posterior  tibial  at  the  ankle, 
either  one  of  which  is  exposed,  and  three  ligatures  are  placed  around  it  at  a 
little  distance  apart ;  the  distal  one  is  tied,  and  the  proximal  one  tightened 
sufficiently  to  interrupt  the  circulation  in  the  vessel.  The  vessel  is  now 
opened  and  the  tube  inserted  and  tied  in  position  by  the  third  or  middle 
ligature,  then  the  proximal  one  is  loosened  and  the  fluid  injected  into  the 
circulation.  It  is  better  to  inject  the  fluid  against  than  with  the  natural 
flow  of  the  blood  current,  to  avoid  over-distention  of  the  capillaries.  As 
soon  as  the  injection  of  the  fluid  is  completed  the  proximal  ligature  is  tied, 
and  the  intervening  portion  of  the  vessel  removed  along  with  the  tul)e. 
Arterial  infusion  is  practiced  much  less  often  than  venous.  Permanent 
dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the  artery,  and  even  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts, 
have  followed  the  practice.  Kelly  no  longer  employs  it  in  females,  but 
advises  submammary  infusion  instead. 

Operations  on  the  Capillaries. — The  capillary  system  of  vessels,  like  the 
venous,  may  undergo  dilatation  of  sufficient  degree  to  create  distinct  but 
slowly  developing  and  painless  deformities  and  tumors.  The  morbid  process 
is  limited  usually  entirely  to  the  capillaries  of  the  integument;  however, 
the  deeper  and  larger  vessels  are  not  infrequently  involved  also,  not  only  at 
the  beginning,  but  during  the  development  of  the  growth.  These  growths 
vary  in  situation,  size,  shape,  and  color.  The  simplest  variety  is  known  as 
the  "  mother's  mark,"  "  birthmark,"  etc. 

A  birthmark  can  be  treated  by  pressure,  caustics,  hot  needles,  vaccina- 
tion, and  galvano-cautery,  depending  upon  its  size  and  situation  and  the 
fancy  of  the  operator.  It  is  not  well  to  interfere  at  all  in  early  life  except  by 
simple  means,  unless  the  growth  increases  rapidly  in  size.  The  majority  of 
these  growths  will  disappear  of  themselves  before  their  presence  becomes  a 
source  of  annoyance  or  regret  to  the  possessor.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral means  which  will  often  hasten  their  departure — as  the  use  of  simple 
compresses,  repeated  application  of  collodion,  or  vaccination  if  the  birth- 
mark be  located  suitably  for  the  act.  The  following  method,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Sqtiirpy  which  swm(»d  likely  at  one  time  to  meet  the  desired  end  in  the 
great  majority  of  cas(»s,  can  be  employed : 

The  "  mark  "  is  frozen  with  an  ether  spray,  and  numerous  superficial 
parallel  incisions  are  made  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with' blotting  paper,  which  is  pressed  upon  with  sufficient 
force  to  prevent  any  gaping  of  the  cuts  or  hapmorrhage;  after  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  the  ])ap(T  is  thoroughly  wet  with  water  and  removed.  Some- 
times a  thin  underlying  clot  of  blood  will  be  found;  this  must  be  washed 
away  carefully  with  water  aided  by  a  soft  brush,  and  the  part  dressed  asep- 
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I)<ally.  Wlifii  it  irt  neccBsary  to  reiKjat  the  operation  the  incisions  should 
Im?  iiia<l(»  at  ri^ht  angle*  to  the  previous  ones.  In  simple  cases  and  with 
proper  ran*  a  perfecft  cure  is  secured  by  this  method,  without  scarring. 

'riiii  injcriion  of  ergot,  the  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron,  and  undiluted 
carbolic;  acid,  etc.,  has  been  recommended.  They  are,  however,  uncertain 
in  1  heir  action,  and  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
HotnctinicK  by  embolism.  The  solutions  can  be  injected  by  the  ordinary 
bypodi'rniic  nyringe,  three  or  four  drops  at  a  time,  in  various  portions  of  the 
growl b.  Tbin  method  can  not  be  commended.  The  use  of  red  heat  around 
tbe  barn*  and  over  the  surface  of  the  growth  by  means  of  the  Paquelin  cau- 
tery in  an  admirable  method,  provided  the  growth  involves  the  skin  alone  or 
only  I  be  eapillaries  in  the  tissue  immediately  beneath  it.  If  vigorously 
HppliiMl  it  in  usually  followed  by  more  or  less  disfigurement,  depending,  of 
courMe,  upon  I  bo  degree  and  extent  of  the  cauterization. 

iS'tuulh's  ht'nted  to  a  marked  degree  of  redness,  either  by  electricity  (see 
l''i)4.  I(M»)  ov  the  ordinary  means,  art^  admirable  agents  of  cure  in  pronounced 
I'Urti'h.  Tbey  nw  thrust  into  the  vascular  growths  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  tbe  tinsues  and  tluids  adjacent  to  them  are  cooked,  after  which  they 
art»  iiH'eriiUy  withdrawn  and  iuw^erted  as  before  at  another  part  of  the 
fjrowtb.  Tbe  number  of  insertions  is  controlled  by  the  size,  vascularity,  and 
hituatitm  of  (be  almormality.  Usually  five  or  six  introductions  will  suffice, 
iHul  tlu'He  hIuuiUI  bo  uuulo  at  the  border  rather  than  at  the  center  of  the 
M  row  til,  tbe  idiu  being  to  establish  a  cure  by  gradual  encroachment  from  the 
border  rather  than  by  diiwt  attack.  Electrolysis  often  secures  favorable 
rt^Hultri. 

'i'hr  (Unnmcnts.  N^hhUos  heateil  by  eUvtricity  are  the  best  agents  of 
trial uient.  A  neinlle  should  be  introduciHl  and  removed  slowly  and  cau- 
liouhls,  )iH  a  rapid  introduction  will  bend  and  destroy  it.  A  rapid  removal 
will  t»llru  ra\im'  uniuHcssiUT  lucnu>rrhage  on  account  of  the  adherence  to  the 
needle  ol'  (he  eookeil  tissvu^s  that  environ  the  point  of  puncture.  The  pa- 
hrni  •luMild  !»»•  kept  ijuiet  for  a  few  days  after  the  employment  of  galvano- 
juiiu  imr.  and  ibi-  neat  v»f  the  operation  should  be  treated  antiseptically. 

Sdhi  n^MMcns  t  lifaiurimj.  If  the  na^vus  be  of  large  size,  persistent,  of  a 
tlark  loloj.  and  ma»kedl\  elevated,  it  may  Ih»  suitably  treated  by  the  employ- 
ineiil  of  ^iul»rulaneo\i«  h^'atuiv.  SuU-utamnms  ligaturing  may  be  performed 
in  MMial  wav-i.  de|»endii\^-  on  tbe  size  and  shape  of  the  tumor  and  the  fancy 
of  the  muialur.      Treat nunt  by  ligatuiv  is  inferior  to  that  by  needles. 

Kiij.  V.'>l  rejueMnlM  a  M»n»pb*  metluHl.  In  this  the  neeille,  armed  with  a 
st roni,^  well  earlM»lu'e»l  silk  or  \atgut  lip\tun\  is  thrust  beneath  the  integu- 
ment at  tbe  base  of  the  tumor  and  earritnl  sulK'ntarnxnisly  as  far  as  possible 
around  (lie  base,  anti  Iben  passt^l  out  tluvugh  the  integument,  to  be  again  in- 
trodiuM'd  at  the  point  of  t»\it  and  earriinl  still  farther  around  and  pushed 
through  as  hef(M*e.  autl  so  ow  until  tbe  ntvdle  is  caused  to  emerge  at  the  point 
of  primary  instMlion.  Tbe  ends  of  tbe  ligatun*  an*  then  tied  in  a  firm,  hard 
knot. 

Kig.  v*.'>s  n»pres<M\ts  a  dtud»le  ligiitun*  earriinl  through  the  base  of  the 
growth  and  divided;  each  portion  of  the  ligature  is  then  carried  subcuta- 
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neously  around  half  of  the  base  and  tied  independently  of  the  other  part. 
This  method  of  procedure  is  applicable  to  growths  having  large  bases.  Fig. 
259  represents  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  quarter  sections  of  the 


X 


Fig.  257. 
By  a  single  ligature. 


Fio.  258. 
By  a  double  ligature. 


Fio.  259. 
Ligation  in  quarter  sections. 


base.  It  is  employed  in  still  larger  growths.  Pass  a  double  ligature  through 
the  center  of  the  base,  cut  the  loop  near  the  middle,  leaving  one  end  of  the 
divided  thread  in  the  eye  of  the  needle;  then,  after  threading  the  needle  be- 
sides with  the  other  end  emerging  at  the  opposite  side  which  corresponds  to 
that  portion  of  the  ligature  which  was  liberated  by  the  division  of  the  loop 
(Fig.  260),  pass  it  through  the  base  at  right  angles  to  the  primary  course. 
Before  tightening  the  ligature  the  integument  in  the  course  of  constric- 
tion should  be  deeply  incised,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pain 
and  ulceration  incident  to  the  pressure,  but  also  to  allow  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  constricting  agents  (Fig.  261).  It  will  simplify  the  discrimi- 
nating and  tying  of  the  extremities  if  one  half  the  ligature  be  colored  before 
the  primary  introduction.  Fig.  262  represents  the  ligation  of  a  growth  with 
an  elongated  base.  In  this  instance  a  double  colored  ligature  is  required, 
which  is  passed  through  the  base  from  side  to  side,  commencing  and  ter- 
minating just  outside  the  extreme  limits  of  the  growth;  if  the  white  loops 
be  now  divided  on  one  side  and  the  black  on  the  other,  independent  sets  of 
ligatures  will  be  formed,  which  should  be  firmly  tied  after  the  skin  falling 


Fig.  260. 
Quarter  sections,  second  step. 


Fig. 
Tying  ligature. 


Fig.  262. 
Ligature  of  elongated  base. 


within  the  grasp  of  each  ligature  has  been  first  incised.  The  separation  of 
the  growth  is  hastened  by  the  use  of  a  rubber  ligature  applied  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  introduction  into  the  vascular  growth  of  ihrecuUike  seions 
which  are  charged  with  a  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron  from  time  to  time, 
and  drawn  into  the  vascular  structure  with  the  view  of  causing  coagulation 
of  the  fluid  contents,  is  advised,  and  thus  far  the  results  of  this  method  of 
treatment  justify  its  further  employment.  It  is  open  to  the  same  objection 
as  the  introduction  of  constringing  fluids  by  other  means — the  liability  of 
infetttion  from  the  presence  of  the  opening  in  the  integument  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  threads. 
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Division  and  Ligature. — Cirsoid  growth  of  the  scalp  can  be  successfully 
treated  by  making  a  free  incision  outside  and  nearly  around  it,  down  to  the 
periosteum,  leaving  that  portion  of  the  growth  that  contains  the  largest 
vessel  undisturbed  to  form  a  pedicle  to  nourish  the  flap.  The  flap  is  raised 
and  all  bleeding  })oints  are  tied,  after  which  it  is  kept  separated  from  its  for- 
mer bed  by  antiseptic  gauze  until  the  surfaces  granulate.  The  surfaces  are 
then  apposed  and  soon  unite,  thus  destroying  the  growth  without  loss  of 
substance.  If  the  pulsations  in  the  flap  continue  for  four  or  five  days,  the 
dilated  vessel  entering  it  should  be  tied  at  a  distance  from  the  pedicle.  The 
haemorrhage  attending  the  operation  is  controlled  to  a  degree  during  the 
primary  operation  by  a  strong  rubber  band  passed  around  the  head,  be- 
neath which  compresses  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  main  vessels  that 
supply  the  scalp  are  placed.  The  bleeding  can  also  be  arrested  by  direct 
pressure  against  the  underlying  bone;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  means,  the 
loss  of  blood  may  be  quite  severe,  and  the  operation  should  not  be  attempted 
if  the  patient  be  already  exsanguinated  or  otherwise  debilitated.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  form  a  pedicle  of  sufficient  w4dth  to  nourish  the  flap; 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  flap,  has,  in  the 
author's  experience,  been  ample  for  the  purpose.  If  the  dressing  be  ap- 
plied too  firmly,  the  integrity  of  the  flap  will  be  endangered.  The  author 
has  practiced  this  method  in  three  cases  of  cirsoid  change  of  the  vessels  of 
the  scalp  with  prompt  and  entire  success.  In  one  instance — involvement  of 
the  occipital — the  loss  of  blood  during  the  operation  was  considerable. 

Wyeth  commends  the  injection  into  vascular  growths  of  water  varying 
from  190°  F.  to  212°  F.,  with  the  idea  of  effecting  a  cure  by  causing  coagu- 
lation of  the  contained  blood  and  the  albuminoids  of  the  tissues.  A  syringe 
with  a  metallic  barrel  having  an  adjustable  piston  and  needles  of  as- 
sorted sizes  and  lengths  are  required,  together  with  a  suitable  receptacle  for 
the  fluid  and  a  flame  to  keep  the  water  at  the  boiling-point. 

The  Operation. — Render  the  operation  field  aseptic  and  administer  an 
anaesthetic,  insert  the  needle  in  arterial  and  venous  growths,  deeply  into 
the  tumor  and  discharge  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  fluid  into  its 
various  aspects,  withdrawing  the  needle  partially  and  changing  its  direc- 
tion with  each  injection  until  the  tumor  is  hardened;  inject  in  capillary 
growths  with  a  suitable  necnlle,  two  to  six  drops  at  a  temperature  of  190° 
F.  at  various  parts  cf  the  disfigurement,  beginning  at  the  borders. 

The  Retnarl's. — Apply  pressure  around  the  border  of  the  growth  during 
injection  to  lessen  danger  of  emboli  gaining  the  circulation.  If  the  fluid 
be  too  hot  or  be  injected  in  too  large  amounts,  or  too  forcibly,  local  slough- 
ing may  follow.  The  injection  should  cease  when  slight  blanching  of  the 
skin  is  noted.  The  amount  injected  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
growth ;  not  more  than  four  or  five  ounces  should  be  employed  at  a  treat- 
ment in  extreme  cases.  Treatment  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

77/ c  Besults. — St?veral  cases  are  reported  with  favorable  outcomes.  An 
instance  of  infection  is  noted.  We  are  not  disposed  as  yet  to  regard  the 
measure  as  offering  any  advantage  over  galvano-cautery. 
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The  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  arising  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  together  with  their  coverings,  are  often  the  seat  of  important  surgical 
procedures  addressed  to  the  relief  of  traumatic  and  pathological  conditions 
that  not  infrequently  affect  these  tissues.  The  delicate  nature  of  the  tis- 
sues and  their  important  functions  demand  not  only  cautious  manipulation, 
but  also  the  strictest  aseptic  technique. 

Chronic  Hydroceplialas. — Tapping  the  ventricles  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  fluid  incident  to  this  disease  is  as  yet  the  only  operative  pro- 
cedure to  which  it  is  amenable.  The  tapping  is  done  with  a  small  trocar  or 
aspirating  needle,  and  often  the  needle  is  supplemented  by  the  aspirator  it- 
self. In  either  instance  the  puncturing  agent  may  be  introduced  through 
the  anterior  fontanelle 

close  to  its  outer  bor-  ^^ — ^ — ^ — ^       - — ^ 

der  to  avoid  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus,  and 
passed  perpendicular- 
ly into  the  fluid,  cau- 
tiously avoiding  the 
cerebral  lobes  when 
possible  (Fig.  2G3). 
If  the  fontanelle  be 
closed  the  fluid  is 
reached  through  a 
small  trephine  open- 
ing made  at  one  of 
various  situations.  In 
the  selection  of  a  site 
for  entry,  the  motor 
zone,  the  Sylvian  fis- 
sure on  account  of  the 
meningeal  and  mid- 
dle cerebral  arteries, 
and  the  sense  centers  generally,  should  be  avoided.  Also  the  dangers  of  punc- 
ture of  a  vein  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  should  be  anticipated  by  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  part  after  opening  the  dura.  The  situation  usually  chosen  for 
tapping  is  at  a  point  one  inch  and  a  quarter  above  and  the  same  distance  be- 
hind the  external  auditory  meatus,  as  drainage  is  thus  facilitated  by  depend- 


Pio.  263. — Antero  -  posterior  section  of  the  head  half  an 
iiieli  from  the  median  line.  R,  Fissure  of  Rolando.  /. 
Inion.  A  and  B.  (Solid)  lines  of  puncture,  the  dotted 
lines  showing  their  imaginary  continuation  to  the  fixed 
points. 
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ent  position  (Keen).  If  the  trephine  be  placed  a  half  inch  higher  the  lateral 
sinus  is  more  surely  avoided.  Also  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
meatus  is  advised  (Fig.  292,  H).  The  puncturing  agent,  after  the  dura  has 
been  incised  sufficiently  to  admit  it,  is  introduced  and  pushed  toward  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  extremity 
being  directed  toward 
a  point  two  inches  and 
a  half  above  the  oppo- 
site external  auditory 
meatus  (Keen)  until 
the  fluid  is  reached 
(Fig.  264).  In  the 
normal  brain  the  dis- 
tance to  the  lateral 
ventricle  is  about  two 
and  a  half  inches.  In 
the  hydrocephalic,  this 
distance  is  lessened 
proportionately  to  the 
degree  of  the  fluid  dis- 
tention. In  the  latter 
method  the  point  of 
the  needle  is  directed 
away  from  the  basal 
ganglia ;  in  the  former  it  approaches  the  ganglia  on  account  of  the  higher 
point  selected  for  the  introduction.  The  fluid  should  be  evacuated  slowly 
and  the  flow  attended  with  moderate  and  equable  pressure  on  the  cranium  by 
a  skull-cap  bandage.  If  unpleasant  manifestations  happen  during  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fluid,  the  flow  is  promptly  arrested  for  a  time,  after  which  it  is 
permitted  to  begin  again  cautiously,  or  is  stopped  entirely,  as  circumstances 
demand.  Often  the  removal  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  fluid  or  less  will 
cause  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  evidences  of 
approaching  convulsion.  The  injection  into  the  ventricles  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  an  ordinary  saline  solution  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
advisable  if  alarming  evidences  of  cerebral  disturbance  arise  at  the  time  of 
operation.  The  almost  certain  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid  has  prompted 
the  employment  of  drainage  and  the  injection  into  the  distended  ventricles 
of  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  of  Thiersch's  or  other  suitable  medicated  fluids. 
T7ie  drainage  agents  are  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  through 
the  canula  used  for  withdrawing  the  fluid.  Either  a  small  rubber  tube, 
wicking,  horsehair,  or  gauze  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Horsehair 
is  the  best  drainage  agent;  it  is  not  too  stiff  and  a  portion  of  it  can  be 
withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  thus  meeting  the  demands  of  the  case,  and, 
moreover,  it  inhibits  the  escape  of  the  fluid  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  greatest  security  to  the  patient.  However,  the  employment  of  drain- 
age favors  additional  risk  of  infection  and  meningitis  without  materially 
adding  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient.     The  completion  of  the  operation 


Fio.  264. — The  direction  of  puncturing  agent. 
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IS  followed  promptly  by  closure  of  the  wound,  the  application  of  aseptic 
dressings,  and  the  establishment  of  gentle  and  uniform  pressure  on  the 
skull.  Southerland  and  Cheyne  established  drainage  anteriorly  between 
the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  subdural  space  through  an  opening  made  near 
the  anterior  fontanelle  by  means  of  several  straight  pieces  of  catgut  running 
from  the  ventricle  downward  and  backward  for  two  or  three  inches  along 
the  subdural  space.*  The  cases  best  suited  for  tapping  are  those  in  which 
severe  pressure  attends  recent  simple  meningitis,  the  later  stages  of  the 
tubercular  variety,  hydrocephalus  with  inherited  syphilis  and  chronic  men- 
ingitis with  much  expansion  of  the  head,  and  cases  with  loss  of  functions, 
such  as  vision,  etc.  (Baltzie).  It  has  been  proposed  recently  to  drain  the 
ventricles  by  tapping  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  (vide  page  316). 

The  Results. — The  rate  of  mortality  from  the  operation  alone  is  small 
indeed  if  aseptic  care  be  taken.  The  percentage  of  cures  is  variously  stated 
at  five,  ten,  and  even  greater  rates;  the  results  are  much  influenced  by  the 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  cases.  Cures  need  hardly  be  expected  to  fol- 
low a  single  tapping ;  so-called  cures  are  often  transient. 

Acute  Hydrocephalus. — There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  compression  incident  to  an  acute  collection  of  fluid  in  the 
subarachnoid  and  ventricular  spaces  dependent,  usually,  on  tubercular  men- 
ingitis, can  at  least  be  temporarily  relieved  by  drainage.  To  eifect  this,  a 
small  trephine  can  be  applied  to  the  cranium  as  in  the  preceding  instance 
and  the  ventricles  evacuated  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  fluid  be  sub- 
arachnoid a  free  opening  is  made  through  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  the  fluid  is  encouraged  to  flow  by  the  employment  of  aseptic  textile 
fabrics  placed  in  contact  with  tlie  opening  and  covered  by  a  generous  pad 
of  aseptic  gauze.  If  centrally  located,  tapping  of  the  ventricle  may  be 
advisable.    Lumbar  puncture  is  often  followed  by  excellent  results. 

The  Results, — As  yet  the  data  of  the  operation  are  insufficient  to  com- 
mend the  procedure  except  as  one  calculated  to  offer  temporary  though  per- 
haps trivial  relief  from  the  cerebral  compression,  thus  gaining  time  which 
may  contribute  to  final  recovery. 

Meningocele. — Meningocele  is  a  protrusion  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  hydro<x»phalic  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  oc- 
curs, therefore,  before  closure  of  the  fontanelles.  Meningocele  occurs  more 
f re(juently  at  tlie  posterior  fontanelle  than  elsewhere.  When  at  the  sinciput 
it  is  the  most  favorably  located  for  treatment.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  protrusion  and  tlie  cranial  contents  may  be  large,  quite  small,  or 
be  closed  entirely,  and  upon  the  dimensions  of  this  passage  much,  indeed, 
depends,  since  the  freer  and  shorter  is  the  communication  the  greater  are 
tlie  dangers  of  operation,  and  consequently  the  more  guarded  should  be  the 
prognosis.  Tlie  tumor  should  be  prot(K*ted  from  irritation  at  all  times  by  a 
covering  of  cotton  wool  or  of  other  suitable  material,  to  which  may  be  added 
also  another  measure,  the  employment  of  gentle,  equable  pressure  applied  to 
the  tumor  by  means  of  suitably  adjusted  cloth  pads  and  bandages.  The  oper- 
ative measures  arc  ligature,  punrtjure  or  tapping,  injection,  and  excision, 

♦  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  18,  1898. 
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Ligature, — In  the  instances  of  small  openings  into  the  cranium,  the  iso- 
lation of  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  its  ligature  with  silk  or  chromicized  cat- 
gut offers  a  favorable  outlook,  as  not  infrequent  trials  have  demonstrated. 

Puncture  or  Tapping, — Puncture  or  tapping  is  employed  as  a  palliative 
measure  rather  than  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  cure.  The  removal  of 
the  fluid  in  this  manner  often  mitigates  and  may  relieve  entirely  for  a  time 
the  unpleasant  symptoms  attendant  upon  a  rapid  development  of  the  tumor, 
thereby  prolonging  life  directly,  and  also  affording  the  surgeon  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  with  deliberation  and  forethought  in  the  selection  of  sterner 
measures  of  relief.  The  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  slowly  and  with  strict 
aseptic  care,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  cerebral  disturbance  and  subsequent 
meningitis. 

Injection, — The  injection  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  equal  parts  of  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  iodine  and  water — or  a  similar  amount  of  the  iodoglycerin 
solution  * — can  be  safely  employed  if  all  communication  be  shut  off  between 
the  tumor  and  the  cranial  cavity.  If  the  channel  be  not  occluded  already, 
or  the  lumen  easily  controlled  by  pressure  or  other  simple  means,  during  the 
process  of  injection,  this  measure  of  treatment  should  be  regarded  as  unwise 
and  not  permissible,  except  for  special  reasons.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  curative  agent  into  the  sac  of  the  tumor  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid 
should  be  withdrawn.  The  amount  of  the  curative  fluid  introduced  should 
equal  that  withdrawn.  After  the  injection  of  the  fluid  the  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet,  and  great  care  exercised  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the 
cranial  cavity  of  any  of  the  medicated  contents  of  the  sac. 

Excision, — Excision  of  the  tumor  with  proper  care  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  cure. 

The  Operation. — The  head  and  the  tumor  should  be  shaved  and  rendered 
thoroughly  aseptic.  An  incision  is  then  made  down  to  the  dura  through 
the  scalp  and  fasciae  at  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  and  so  located  as  to  admit  of 
the  formation  of  flaps  of  ample  size  and  proper  shape  to  cover  the  final 
wound.  These  flaps  are  separated  carefully  from  the  dura  and  pulled  aside. 
A  suflBcient  amount  of  fluid  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  tumor  to  permit 
the  walls  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  be  readily  approximated  with  each  other 
on  a  line  with  the  cranial  bones.  While  thus  held  with  a  clamp  or  the 
fingers  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  divided  cautiously  for  a  short  distance  with 
scissors,  and  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  divided  borders  are  approximated  by 
fine  silk  or  catgut  sutures  applied  in  a  continuous  overhand  manner.  The 
cutting  and  sewing  are  repeated  alternately  until  the  neck  of  the  sac  is 
finally  severed  and  the  divided  borders  of  the  membranes  are  united  com- 
pletely and  securely.  If  the  neck  of  the  sac  has  been  already  occluded,  the 
operative  measure  is  much  simplified.  The  wound  is  closed  in  the  usual 
manner  and  dressed  with  an  abundance  of  antiseptic  gauze  confined  some- 
what tightly  in  place. 

The  Precautions, — Carefully  distinguish  between  meningocele  and  enceph- 
alocele.    If  possible  avoid  a  too  free  escape  of  fluid  since  convulsions  and  death 

♦  The  iodoglycerin  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  ten  grains  of  iodine  and  thirty 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  glycerin. 
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may  follow  as  the  result.  If  evidences  of  impending  misfortune  arise  for 
this  reason,  the  introduction  into  the  sac  of  a  small  amount  of  warm  aseptic 
saline  solution  may  give  prompt  relief.  As  meningitis  is  to  be  feared  most, 
antisepsis  before  and  after  exposure  of  the  membranes  is  commended. 
Drainage  should  not  be  employed  unless  bruising  or  tearing  of  the  tissues 
has  attended  the  operation. 

The  Results, — The  number  of  reported  cures  following  treatment  by  ex- 
cision encourage  continued  trial  of  the  measure  in  similar  cases,  especially 
as  no  other  method  offers  like  favorable  results, 

Encephalooele. — Encephalocele  is  located  in  like  situations  as  meningo- 
cele, and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  latter.  The  contents  of  encephalo- 
cele are  composed  of  cerebml  substance  and  dropsical  membranes  attended 
often  with  more  or  less  fluid.  The  operative  measures  are  quite  futile,  but 
in  general  are  similar  in  character  to  those  for  meningocele.  Repeated 
puncturing  with  a  fine  needle,  followed  by  pressure  carefully  and  uniformly 
applied,  offers  the  safest  and  most  rational  method  of  practice  for  cure  of 
this  infliction. 

The  Operation  of  Craniotomy. — Craniotomy  is  a  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  opening  of  the  cranium  for  obstetrical  purposes.  It  is  used  here  to 
denote  the  opening  of  the  cranium  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  cerebral 
pressure,  of  stimulating  mental  development,  etc.  Surgically  speaking, 
craniotomy  may  be  divided  into  the  circular^  linear^  and  irregular  varieties, 
according  to  the  outline  of  the  opening  made  in  the  cranium. 

Circular  Craniotomy, — Circular  craniotomy  consists  in  making  a  cir- 
cular opening  in  the  cranium,  usually  with  a  trephine,  and  therefore  is 
called  trephining  the  cranium.  There  are  two  patterns  of  trephines  with 
similar  handles  (Fig.  265) deserving  of  special  attention — the  crown  or 
circular  {e)  and  the  conical  or  Gait's  (c,  d).  The  latter  is  a  much  safer 
instrument,  because  as  soon  as  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium  is  sawn 
through,  the  instrument,  on  account  of  the  conical  shape  and  spiral  periph- 
eral teeth,  assumes  a  screwlike  character  and  is  arrested  in  its  track.  In  the 
case  of  the  former  pattern,  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  different,  and  for 
this  reason  the  membranes  are  promptly  torn  and  the  brain  injured,  unless 
great  caution  be  exercised  in  the  use.  The  diameters  of  these  instruments 
vary  from  one  half  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half.  Circular  craniotomy  with 
a  trephine  of  small  caliber  is  commonly  practiced  for  relief  of  depressed  frac- 
ture of  the  cranium  and  epidural  haemorrhage.  The  large  sizes  are  used  in 
operations  for  brain  tumors. 

Craniotomy  for  Fracture  of  the  Skull. — Circular  craniotomy  is  commonly 
practiced  for  this  injury.  The  field  of  operation  is  prepared  by  cutting  the 
hair  short,  scrubbing  and  disinfecting  the  scalp,  and  shaving  it  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  around  the  seat  of  the  injury.  The  patient  is  ansesthetized 
if  not  completely  unconscious,  preferably  with  chloroform,  as  it  causes  less 
cerebral  excitement.  Ilowever,  the  choice  of  an  anaesthetic  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.     The  head  is  conveniently  raised  and  supported  by  a  firm  pillow. 

The  Operation  of  Circular  Craniotomy  (Trephining). — With  a  scalpel 
(Fig.  iMJf),  a)   make  an  oval  incision  of  the  scalp,  through  sound  tissue  if 
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possible,  down  to  the  pericraniuni  (  Fig.  2(!G),  of  adequate  size  to  expoi^e  the 
fracture  and  well  suited  for  drainage.    The  crucial.  T-  or  Y-shaped  incision 
can  be  substituted  for  the  oval  if  injury  nf  the  t<oft  parts  be  extensive,  or  the 
loss  of  blood  incidiMit  to  tb(^ 
formation  of  the  oval  flaji  be 
esjjecially  obj<H?tionable.    The 
bleeiliiig  can   be  ipiiekly  ar- 
retted by  elamiiing  the  simlp 
at  the  seat  of  the  flow  with 
serre- fi  nes     ( Fig.     2  f Jo ,     o )  ; 
later  ligatures  are  applied. 

Kaise  the  periosteum  with 
a  periosteotoine  { Fig.  2G5,  h ) 
at  the  seat  of  fracture  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  the  proper 
application  of  the  trephiue. 
Seleet  a  trephine  of  modernte 
caliber — say  one  Indf  to  Mint' 
quarters  of  an  inch — push 
down  the  pin  for  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  l>o!ow  the 
teeth  of  the  instrument ;  fas- 
ten the  pin  finnly  in  position, 
antl  place  the  point  on  solid 
hone  {a)  as  near  to  the  line 
of  depression  as  is  wise  (see  p. 
323G,  Important  Considerations), 
elevation  (Fig,  2(j7),  provided 
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Fio.  266,— Circular  craniotomjr  (trephining). 

and  at  the  point  best  calculated  to  facilitate 
it  be  not  located  alHjve  an  iinportiint  vessel. 
Bear  firmly  on  the 
trephine  to  intro- 
duce the  point  into 
the  hone;  turn  the 
instrument  quiekly 
and  lightly  from 
right  to  left,  and 
the  reverse  until  a 
groove  is  made  in 
the  bone  of  euffi- 
eient  depth  to  re- 
tain the  instrument 
in  plaee  during  fur- 
tb(*r  action.  Dur- 
ing this  step  of  the 
operation  it  is  wise 
to  hold  the  head  of  the  trephine  in  place  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
of  the  disengaged  hand,  or  by  the  index  finger  of  the  other  extended  along 
the  trephine  down  to  the  skull.     When  a  suitable  track  is  made  withdraw 
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Fig.  268. — Increasing  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the 
skull  with  the  rongeur. 


the  center  pin  and  fasten  it  back  in  place,  to  prevent  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  Continue  the  operation,  raising  the  instrument  from 
the  track  and  freeing  it  from  bone  dust  with  a  brush  provided  for  the  purpose 

(Fig.  265,  t).  Ordinarily 
the  appearances  of  bone 
dust  vary  according  to  the 
advance  of  the  trephine; 
that  of  the  diploe  being 
deeply  stained  with  blood, 
while  that  of  the  tables  of 
the  cranium  is  grayish  in 
color.  The  passage 
through  the  diploe  is 
marked  by  bloody  detritus, 
by  an  easier  and  more 
rapid  advance  of  the  in- 
strument, and  is  attended 
with  a  softer  sound.  While 
going  through  the  internal 
table  less  pressure  should 
be  made  on  the  instrument, 
and  the  circular  movements 
should  be  made  lighter  and  quicker  than  before  to  avoid  a  precipi- 
tate entry  of  the  cranium.  At  frequent  intervals  the  end  of  a  grooved 
director  or  of  a  trephine  probe 
(Fig.  265,  r)  is  introduced  into 
the  track  of  the  instrument  to  as- 
certain if  any  part  of  the  circle 
be  deeper  tlian  another,  and  if 
the  bone  be  cut  through  at  any 
point.  If  the  button  be  percussed 
with  a  light  metal  instrument 
it  gives  fortli  a  low-pitched  sound 
if  complete  division  to  any  ex- 
tent ])e  present.  Wlien  but  a 
moderate  p(»not ration  of  the  inner 
table  is  present,  the  button  can  be 
moved  and  perhaps  tilted  out  by  an 
elevator,  or  possibly  it  may  come 
away  \vith  the  trephine,  if  tlie  latter 
be  carefully  tilted.  If,  after  the 
removal  of  the  button,  additional 
room  be  re(|uired,  the  rongeur  (Fig. 
265,  I  or  m)  is  brought  into  use 
(Fig.  268). 

The  removal  of  the  button  of  bone  enables  the  surgeon  to  insert  the 
point  of  the  elevator  (Fig.  265,  k)  beneath  the  depressed  portion  (Fig.  269) 


Fig.  269.— Raising  a  depressed  fragment 
with  an  elevator  passed  through  a  tre- 
phine opening. 
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Pio.  270.— Fractures 
of  skull.  Depressed 
fragments.  Com- 
pression of  brain 
from  bone  and 
blood.  Illustrates 
need  of  care  in  ma- 
nipulation of  bony 
fragments. 


and  to  pry  it  into  place  through  the  agency  of  the  finger  or  the  solid  bone 
border  (a),  acting  as  a  fulcrum.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  doing  this  or 
the  sudden  giving  way  or  tilting  of  the  fragment  will  injure  the  soft  parts, 
and  also  disconnect  the  fragment  from  nutrient  asso- 
ciations. Tlie  utilization  of  the  rongeur  and  the  mal- 
let and  gouge  (Fig.  265,  f,g,s)  to  liberate  the  points 
of  impaction  and  binding  makes  the  elevation  of  the 
fragments  easier  and  safer  (Fig.  271).  Projecting 
points  of  bone  are  cut  away  and  loose  portions  are 
sought  for,  especially  beneath  the  bony  border  of  the 
wound  (Fig.  272).  The  loose  pieces  of  bone  are  kept 
and  fitted  to  each  other  to  ascertain  if  any  portion 
of  bone  be  missing,  especially  if  the  membranes  have 
been  lacerated,  for  then  a  portion  of  bone  may  be 
driven  into  the  brain  and  remain  there  unsuspected. 
Kents  of  the  dura  are  closed  with  fine  catgut  stitches. 
After  proper  scrutiny  of  the  wound  the  technique  of 
closing  and  dressing  it  must  be  considered.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  is  expressed  regarding  the  best 
plan  of  procedure.  The  cranial  opening  may  be  re- 
paired by  replacement  of  the  fragments,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  foreign  body,  or  by  allowing  Nature  to 
cure  it  after  her  own  manner.  If  the  first  propo- 
sition is  to  be  adopted,  the  fragments,  as  fast  as  removed,  are  wrapped  in 
an  aseptic  towel  saturated  with  hot  sterilized  water  to  preserve  their  vital- 
ity and  purity.  Whether  the  replacement 
of  the  button  intact  or  the  fragmentation 
of  it  and  return  of  the  pieces  is  the  better 
plan  has  caused  some  discussion.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  author  emphasizes  a  pref- 
erence for  the  latter  plan  since  the  bony 
fragments  when  bathed  in  blood  are  more 
viable  than  is  the  button,  which  often  ne- 
croses. The  introduction  into  the  open- 
ing of  a  metallic,  gutta-percha,  or  cellu- 
loid plate  is  a  refinement  in  surgery  which 
often  is  successful  under  strict  asepsis. 
The  conditions  that  make  success  attain- 
able in  this  instance  will  quite  likely 
achieve  a  similar  result  in  the  use  of  bone 
fragments,  and  provide  for  the  patient  a 
vitalized  rather  than  an  inanimate  repair. 
The  too  frequent  occurrence  of  necrosis  of 
''l1LJe':S:^'o?fm;>^t"r"  ^^^  f'-^^mc-nts  and  the  little  practical  util- 

ity  gained  by  the  success  of  the  measure 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  UhI  to  its  discontinuance,  except  for  some 
special  reason.     The  torn  borders  of  the  dura  and  tlie  borders  of  the 
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reflected  periosteum  are  united  with  fine  catgut,  the  flaps  are  placed  in 
proper  position  and  united,  horsehair  or  silkworm-gut  drainage  is  provided, 
antiseptic  dressings  are  loosely  applied,  the  head  is  elevated,  and  the  patient 
kept  quiet  by  anodynes  if  need  be,  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 

The  Important  Cotmderations, — Crania  vary  in  thickness,  the  average 
in  the  adult  being  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch.  In  youth  and  old  age  they  arc 
much  thinner.  The  irregularities  of  the  inner  table  for  the  reception  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  cause  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  circum- 
scribed portions  of  the  bone  at  numerous  situations.  Some  cranial  bones  are 
thinner  than  others — for  example,  both  in  early  life  and  in  the  aged  the 
diploe  is  absent  from  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal,  the  contiguous 

portion  of  the  parietal  and 
the  fossae  of  the  occipital 
bone.  If  these  facts  be  not 
recognized  during  operation 
the  danger  of  injury  to  the 
cranial  contents  is  manifest. 
Holden's  maxim  for  using 
the  trephine— "  Think  that 
you  are  operating  on  the  thin- 
nest skull  ever  seen,  and  thin- 
ner in  one  half  of  the  circle 
than  in  the  other  " — is  a  good 
one.  The  trephine  should  be 
applied  vertically  to  the  plane 
of  the  part  of  the  skull  at^ 
tacked  and  kept  in  this  rela- 
tion to  maintain  an  equality 
in  the  depth  of  the  circular  cut,  thus  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  injury  of 
the  membranes  from  a  premature  division  of  one  side  of  the  button. 

Free  haemorrhage  from  the  divided  bone  is  usually  arrested  by  elevating 
the  fragment.  If  not,  temporary  tamponing  with  sponge  or  gauze  will  quite 
easily  overcome  it.  However,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  plugging,  ligature, 
cruj^hiiig,  actual  cautery  (page  252),  and  Horsley's  wax  (page  5()8)  are  yet 
available  for  use.  If  the  bone  be  comminuted  and  the  fragments  movable, 
they  may  be  elevated  without  the  use  of  the  trephine  (Fig.  272).  In  any  event 
the  trephine  should  be  so  placed  (Fig.  267,  h)  as  not  to  disturb  movable  frag- 
ments (c),  for  fear  of  causing  them  to  cut  or  puncture  the  tissues  lying 
beneath.  In  such  eases  the  fragments  should  be  removed  with  sequestrum 
forceps  (Fig.  205,  n,  p)  and  the  trephine  placed  on  solid  bone.  In  a  case 
with  firmly  depressed  fragments  (Fig.  267,  d),  the  application  of  the 
trephine  should  not  be  delayed  by  attempts  with  less  effective  means. 

In  punctured  fracture  a  large  trephine  is  usually  employed  and  so  placed 
over  the  fracture,  if  possible,  as  to  provide  by  a  single  button  ample  room 
for  the  removal  of  the  fragments  of  the  internal  table. 

The  lodgment  in  fissures  and  in  bony  asperities  of  hairs,  threads,  etc., 
should  be  noted,  and  their  removal  secured  to  prevent  infection. 


Pio.  272. — The  lifting  out  of  loose  pieces  of  bone ; 
of  the  internal  table  in  this  instance. 
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Trephining  over  the  course  of  important  vessels  should  be  avoided,  ex- 
cept for  special  reasons.  The  middle  meningeal  artery  and  its  branches, 
and  the  cerebral  sinuses  are  of  special  significance  in  this  regard. 

The  Middle  Meningeal  Artery, — After  entering  the  cranium  the  middle 
meningeal  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  ante- 
rior branch  runs  in  a 
canal  or  groove  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  an- 
tero-inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone  (Figs.  273 
and  275),  upward  and  a 
little  backward  to  the 
sagittal  suture  lying 
about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  behind  the  coro- 
nal suture.  At  this  angle 
of  the  bone  it  is  about 
one  inch  behind  the  ex- 
ternal angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  to  one 
and  three  quarter  inches 
above  the  zygoma  (Fig. 
292,  F).  The  posterior 
branch  passes  upward  and 
backward  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  lying  in  a  shallow  groove  (Fig.  275),  at  an  angle  of  about  9°  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygoma  (Figs.  273,  6,  and  292,  G).  If  the  meningeal 
branch  be  severed  with  the  trephine,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by 
ligature,  by  tamponing  by  instrumental  pressure  of  the  bleeding  point 
against  the  inner  table,  trephining  and  tying  the  vessel  at  the  proximal 
side  of  the  injury,  and  by  ligature  of  the  external  carotid.     The  simpler 

methods  usually  are  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  all  instances 
except  when  the  bleeding  com- 
plicates a  fissured  fracture  of  the 
skull.  The  presence  of  the  an- 
terior ])ranch  of  the  meningeal 
artery  in  a  canal  (Fig.  274) 
exposes  tlie  vessel  to  much 
greater  danger  of  injury  from 
fracture  or  trephining  at  that 
situation  than  when  running  in 
a    groove    (Fig.    275),    for    ob- 


/  k 

Fio.  273. — Course  of  middle  meningeal  artery, 
a,  h,  Reid's  base  line,    c,  d,  Kr6nlein*s  line,    e,  /.  Ver- 
tical line,  inch  and  a  half  behind  external  angular 
process,    g^  h.  Vertical  line  at  posterior  border  of 
mastoid  process  (page  240,  Fig.  276). 


Pio.  274. — Anterior  branch  of  middle  menin- 
geal artery  occupying  a  canal  at  anterior- 
inferior  angle  of  parietal  l)one. 

vious  reasons. 
The  Joration  of  the  sin  uses  are  indicated  sulTieiently,  to  avoid   injury 

to  them,  under  the  heading  of  **  Dangers  "  on   page  241   and  "  Precau- 
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tions  "  on  page  239,  and  by  Fig.  292,  .4,  B.  If  a  sinus  be  opened  the  wound 
is  tied  or  sewed  with  catgut  or  closed  by  compression  with  aseptic  gauze. 

The  Results. — The  nature  of  the  injury,  delay  in  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  and  the  inability  to  execute  the  proper  technique  are  the 
important  factors  that  modify  the  prognosis.  A  fatality  of  from  four  to 
fifteen  per  cent  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  results  in  civil  practice.  The  death 
rate  from  trephining  alone  is  scarcely  two  per  cent. 

Craniotomy  for  Meningeal  HaBmorrhage. — Meningeal  haemorrhage  may 
be  either  epidural  (Fig.  277)  or  subdural  (Fig.  279).  The  former  is  easier 
treatment  and  offers  by  far  the  better  prognosis.    Either  variety  is  commonly 


Pig.  275. — Anterior  branch  of  middle  meningeal  artery  occupying  a  groove  on  anterior- 
inferior  angle  of  parietal  bone. 

as80ciat<»d  with  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  such  as  fracture  of  the  skull, 
laceration  of  the  brain,  etc.  In  depressed  fractures  the  blood  often  escapes 
externally,  or  is  easily  removed  coincident  with  elevation  of  the  bone.  Fis- 
sured fractures  of  the  cranium  are  complicated  frequently  with  extradural 
haemorrhage,  especially  when  the  fissure  passes  through  the  route  of  the 
branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  This  variety  of  haemorrhage, 
although  circumscribed,  is  frequently  extensive.  After  the  localization  of 
the  seat  of  the  blood  clot,  the  preparation  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  in 
trephining  for  other  purposes  (page  231).  The  formation  of  the  flap,  the 
control  of  the  haemorrhage,  and  the  general  technique  are  similar.  The 
operation  should  be  done  promptly — and  with  chloroform  when  practicable 
— if  anaesthesia  is  required. 

The  Operation. — Make  a  flap  of  large  size  at  the  seat  of  injury,  provided 
the  injury  corresponds  with  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage,  as  indicated  by  the 
symptoms.  After  exposure  of  the  cranium  seek  for  a  fissure  of  the  skull. 
Apply  a  full-sized  trephine  to  the  cranium — in  the  line  of  the  fissure  if  prac- 
ticable— and  expose  the  blood  clot  beneath.  Remove  the  blood  clot  carefully 
with  thefingeror  with  a  scoop — a  teaspoon  will  do — aided  by  flushing  with  hot 
sterilized  water.  If  all  haemorrhage  has  ceased,  drain  the  cranial  wound  with 
horsehair  or  silkworm  gut,  return  the  soft  parts  to  the  normal  places,  unite 
and  dress  the  wound  in  the  usual  manner.  If  haemorrhage  be  progress- 
ing at  the  time  of  operation  the  occurrence  is  indicated  by  the  following 
facts : 
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Fio.  276. — Vogt*s  method  of  locating 
middle  meningeal  artery. 


1.  The  presence  of  extensive  extravasation  of  the  soft  parts  with  fluid 
blood. 

2.  The  free  escape  of  blood  from  a  fissure  fracture. 

3.  The  pulsation  of  the  epidural  clot. 

4.  The  appearance  of  fluid  blood  in  the  epidural  cavity  after  removal 
of  the  ])lood  clot. 

5.  The  discovery  of  the  bleeding  point  itself  (Figs.  276  and  277). 
The  prompt  arrest  of  the  bleeding  is  of  obvious  importance.     If  the 

bletMling  point  can  be  seen  when  it  lies 
in  the  bone  tissue  the  flow  may  be 
stopped  by  plugging  the  point  with 
catgut;  by  tying  or  by  pressure  of  the 
vessel  against  the  internal  table  by 
means  of  properly  curved  long-bladed 
forceps,  one  blade  being  placeil  with- 
out and  the  other  within  the  cranial 
cavity.  If  the  bleeding  point  can 
not  be  seen  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  head,  temporary  sponge  or  gauze 
pressure,  or  pressure  on  the  common 
carotid  should  be  tried.  However,  in 
either  case,  if  the  bleeding  persist,  it 
can  be  arrested  by  ligature  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  or  better  by  trephining,  and  ligaturing  the  vessel  at  the 
proximal  side  of  the  bleeding  point,  after  which  the  wound  is  drained  and 
treated  antiseptically  (Fig.  278). 

If  the  compression  symptoms  be  of  indefinite  charac- 
ter and  no  fracture  be  found,  Kronlein  advises  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Draw  a  line  around  the  skull  from  the  upper 
margin  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  273,  c,  d)  parallel  throughout 
with  Reid's  base  line  (Fig.  273,  a,  6).  At  a  point  from 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and  a  half — ^accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  head — from  the  external  angular 
process,  apply  the  trephine  {A)  and  explore  for  haemor- 
rhage (Fig.  27()).  If  the  conditions  indicate  involvement 
of  the  posterior  branch,  the  latter  may  be  exposed  ])y  a 
trephine  opening  (/?)  on  the  same  line  where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  mastoid  process."  Thumb  in  front  and  two 
fingers  below  (Fig.  270). 

The  Precautions, — The  absence  of  a  fissure  of  the 
cranium  at  the  seat  of  external  injury  is  no  proof  that  a 
fissure  is  not  j)resent.  Not  infrequently  in  these  cases  the 
fissure  begins  at  an  extreme  limit  or  even  outside  of 
I  lie  external  wound,  therefore  the  injured  and  adjoin- 
ing areas  should  b(*  carefully  searclied,  otherwise  th(»  fracture  will 
escape  notice.  A  minute  fissure  may  be  confounded  with  a  suture,  or 
with  an   incision  through  the  pericranium.     The  irregularity  and  direc- 


Fiu.  277.— Fissure  of 
skull  with  epidu- 
ral hft'morrhage. 
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tion  of  the  former  and  the  shallow  and  fickle  borders  of  the  latter  will 
readily  discriminate  between  them.     The  tamponing  of  the  clot  cavity  to 

arrest  haemorrhage  should 
not  be  favorably  regarded, 
since  to  be  effectual  the 
tampon  must  exercise  as 
great  pressure  at  least  as 
did  the  blood  clot  itself. 

Ligature  of  the  common 
carotid  should  not  be  en- 
tertained in  this  connec- 
tion because  of  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  (forty  per 
cent)  following  this  pro- 
cedure; the  external  carot- 
id should  be  tied  instead, 
as  the  rate  following  its 
ligature  is  less  than  four 
per  cent.  If  no  epidural 
clot  (Fig.  278)  be  present  a 
subdural  one  should  be 
sought  for  (Fig.  279). 

The   Results,— The   re- 
sults depend  very  much  in- 
deed on  the  character  and 
Fig.  278.— Epidural  clot.    Rupture  of  middle  menin- 
geal artery.    Trephine  followed  by  roiigtiir  to  local 
seat  of  bleeding.     Arrest  with  suture. 


extent  of  cerebral  complications. 
However,  the  statistics  of  Weis- 
man  amply  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  measure.  According 
to  his  report  89.1  per  cent  died 
with  tlie  expectant  treatment,  and 
but  32.7  per  cent  died  after  oper- 
ative treatment. 

Subdural  HsBinorrhage. — Sub- 
dural luvmorrhage  arises  from  the 
effects  of  traumatism,  from  pachy- 
meningitis, and  from  unknown 
causes.  Tlie  clot  may  be  a  recent 
or  an  old  one,  and  may  be  of  arte- 
rial, venous, or  capillary  origin.  If 
arterial  the  middle  meningeal  or 
basilar  vessels  are  usually  at  fault. 
If  venous  it  is  fre<juently  associated 
with   abnormalities   of   the   veins 


Fio.  279. — Subdural  clot,  exposed  by  division  of 
dura  after  removal  of  part  of  skull. 
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connected  with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  If  capillary  it  is  often  the 
result  of  local  traumatism.  It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  of  free  blood  beneath  the  dura  subjacent  to  a  fracture  of  the 
skull.  Subdural  haemorrhages  are  rarely  indeed  circumscribed,  and  often 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  a  cerebral  hemisphere.  If  subdural  haemorrhage 
complicate  a  fracture  of  the  skull  the  elevation  of  the  bone  or  the  removal 
of  the  epidural  clot  gives  but  little  if  any  relief  to  the  patient.  In  such  cases 
the  exposed  dura  bulges  into  the  cranial  opening  somewhat,  and  the  brain 
pulsations  can  not  be  seen  or  felt,  or  are  present  only  in  a  limited  degree. 

The  Operation. — Increase  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the  cranium  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  recognized  area  of  compression ;  at  the  most  dependent 
point  make  an  oval  incision  in  the  dura  with  a  curved  bistoury  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  the  bone  margin ;  arrest  all  bleeding ;  carefully  draw 
aside  the  dural  flap  with  a  tenaculum ;  incise  the  arachnoid  membrane  cau- 
tiously with  bent  scissors,  and  draw  it  aside  so  as  to  expose  the  blood  clot, 
which  is  then,  with  bits  of  sponge,  wiped  carefully  away.  If  firmer  agents 
than  these  be  employed  to  remove  or  dislodge  the  clots,  great  care  is  needed 
to  prevent  injury  of  the  brain  and  increase  of  haemorrhage.  Haemorrhage 
of  the  dura  is  promptly  and  finally  controlled  by  a  catgut  ligature  passed 
by  the  aid  of  a  needle  through  the  membrane  near  to  the  border  around 
the  vessel  and  tied.  Haemorrhage  from  the  pia  is  commonly  arrested  by 
patiently  applied  sponge  or  gauze  pressure.  Serre-fines  (Fig.  265,  o)  and 
fine  catgut  ligatures  are  employed  if  pressure  be  inefficient.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  brain  is  usually  controlled  by  sponge  or  gauze  pressure;  adrenalin 
ought  and  cautery  can  be  employed.  Park  advises  a  solution  of  1  to  40 
of  antipyrin,  and  Keen  a  solution  of  cocaine  1  to  100  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  removal  of  the  blood  clot  and  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  the  bor- 
ders of  the  divided  dura  are  united  by  a  continuous  suture  of  fine  catgut, 
except  for  a  short  distance  at  the  most  dependent  portion;  at  this  point 
horsehair  drainage  is  provided  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wound 
lightly  packed  with  aseptic  gauze,  which  is  in  turn  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  carbolic  or  bichloric  gauze,  bound  tightly  in  position.  The  head  and 
shoulders  are  elevated,  and  the  patient  is  quieted  by  anodynes  if  necessary. 
Subdural  h(Bmorrhage  unassociated  with  fracture,  when  the  seat  of  the 
extravasation  is  established,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  case  will  justify, 
should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  author  has  in  three  instances 
removed  what  was  possible  of  an  extensive  subdural  extravasation  of  blood. 
In  one  instance  only  was  there  evidence  of  fracture.  In  all  cases  temporary 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms  followed  the  escape  of  an  abundance  of  sero- 
sanguinolent  fluid.  In  each  instance  the  patient  succumbed,  on  account  of 
extensive  fracture  of  the  base  of  the*  skull  and  the  extravasation  of  blood. 

The  Results. — The  not  infreijuent  favorable  reports  of  operations  for 
relief  in  subdural  luvmorrhage  of  both  recent  and  remote  occurrence  are 
sufficiently  assurin<;:  to  justify  continued  efforts  in  this  direction  in  proper 
cases  and  with  strict  aseptic  technique. 

Craniotomy  (Linear)  for  Microcephalus. — The  term  microc(»phalus  is  ap- 
plied to  an  abnormality  of  the  brain  characti^rizcd  by  diminished  size,  and 
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.j|«f,  ^JdririfU^]  and  (ligtorted  functions  of  the  organ,  associated  with  congen- 
,uX  *(^f\  pn^umUmt  dosun?  of  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  of  the  cranium. 
''ifKi*  f$uuHUinii  cloHure  of  tlie  osseous  enveloiK?  of  the  brain  was  regarded  at 
$i:fH  «*  iUt*.  <  lui'f  cauHc  of  the  singular  mental  exhibitions  of  these  patients, 
;^f^i  UM-y  wi*rtt  tlK)ught  to  depend  on  the  arrest  of  cerebral  development  coin- 
r^fU-iii  with  till?  pn  HHure  imposed  on  the  organ  by  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
^f^uUi  rnviiy.  In  the  presence  of  this  belief,  it  is  not  strange  that  operative 
Wtuti¥*Mf'*'fe  ronti'nipliiting  the  loosening  of  the  brain  from  the  unnatural  beset- 
u^-ui  wim*.  promptly  planned  and  executed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
tUi^t  ihi  opiTutive  })r()ee(lure  itself  often  proves  unexpectedly  and  unac- 
/iv/«iHably  fatal,  and  that  the  curative  outcome  is  very  disheartening. 

Having  rarefully  determined  the  case  to  be  a  proper  one  and  in  suitable 
f/mfiilinu  for  o|MTati(m,  j)repare  the  patient  in  the  manner  proper  in  crani- 
hinmy  far  fracturr  (page  *iM),  Before  making  the  scalp  flap,  suitable  meas- 
liii.'b  tilioiild  \)i\  taken  to  avoid  loss  of  blood.  Circumferential  elastic  pres- 
mru  \mii\it  by  strong  rubber  bands  resting  on  and  holding  in  position  small 
i\nn  comprt'sseri  plaeinl  over  the  main  arteries  supplying  the  scalp,  or  the 
control  of  these  vessels  by  acupressure  and  digital  pressure  are  advised. 
HoweviT,  if  the  hhuMling  points  be  promptly  caught  the  loss  of  blood  from 
the  scalp  will  play  no  important  part  in  the  result. 

The  OjH'ration  of  Linear  Craniotomy, — The  site  of  the  operation  is  ex- 
j>ose(|  by  a  free  incision  of  the  scalp  down  to  the  pericraniimi,  and  from  the 
hair  line  in  front  backward  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  an  inch  from  and 
j)arallel  with  the  siigittal  suture.  This  incision  is  supplemented  by  a  short 
one  at  either  end  passing  downward  and  outward.  The  scalp  flap  is  drawn 
asiiie  and  held  with  loops  of  silk  passed  through  the  border  at  two  or  three 
sil nations.  A  button  of  bone  about  an  inch  in  width  is  removed  from  the 
center  of  the  o])eration  field  by  a  trephine  applied  not  less  than  one  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  sagittal  suture.  Beginning  at  the  opening  first  made, 
si'j)aratc»  the  dura  from  the  bone  with  a  narrow,  flexible  spatula  (Fig.  290,  t), 
aUowing  it  to  remain  in  position  to  protect  the  dura  from  injury  (see  Menin- 
gitis, jiage  *^*  14),  the  bone  is  cut  through  parallel  with  the  sagittal  suture 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  incision  of  the  soft  parts  by  means  of  Hofmann's 
bone-cutting  forceps,  rongeur  (Fig.  265,  ?,  m),  chisel  and  mallet,  or  by  saw- 
ing. Th(^  use  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  requires  the  employment  of  much 
force,  causing  objectionable  vibration  of  the  structures  of  the  head;  they  are 
Ihereforc^  used  now  less  frequently  than  before,  the  saw  and  bone-cutting 
forccjjH  being  eni|>h)yed  instead.  Sawing  is  the  quicker  and.  perhaps,  the 
safer  means,  and  should  be  employed  when  practicable.  In  order  to  secure 
a  prompter  and  greater  increase  of  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity,  lateral 
divisions  of  the  skull  are  sometimes  made.  Various  other  forms  of  bone 
incininn  an*  also  recominemled  (rhi])ault)  (Fig.  280).  If  the  lateral  bone 
seel  inns  are  lo  be  niadt*  by  sawing,  the  removal  of  a  small  button  of  bone  at 
tin*  point  of  beginning  of  each  will  enable  the  operator  to  apply  the  saw 
mon*  salisfaclorily  and  elTectively  at  these  points  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
inimediatt*  and  forcible  elevation  of  n  parietal  bone  when  thus  divided  does 
not  coniniend  itself  as  wise  or  essential  in  a  known  degree  to  the  purpose  of 
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the  operation.  But  that  the  bone  may  be  sprung  upward  at  this  time  suffi- 
ciently to  test  its  yielding  nature  with  no  harm,  and  perhaps  with  benefit,  is  a 
reasonable  conclusion.  Whether  or  not  a  narrow  strip  of  bone  should  be  re- 
moved along  the  antero-posterior  line  of  section  must  be  decided  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  for  certainly  it  should  not  be  attempted  if  the  safety  of 
the  patient  will  be  compromised  by  the  act.    The  removal  en  masse  of  large 


Fig.  280. — Sections  of  cranial  bones. 

areas  (Fig.  280,  a)  of  bone  corresponding  to  a  depressed  surface  is  practiced 
with  comparatively  no  unfavorable  results,  and  seemingly  with  prompterbene- 
fit  than  from  more  limited  removal.  Powell's  electric  saw,  driven  by  an  easily 
portable  motor,  is  a  capital  contrivance  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  281).  When 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  sawing  is  desirable,  an  additional  trephine 
opening  at  the  proper  site  meets  the  requirement.  The  dental  engine  can  be 
used  to  drive  the  saw,  but  is  less  effective  in  all  respects  than  is  the  former. 
The  Gigli'IIaertel  wire  saw  (Fig.  205,  i)  is  a  recent  and  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  armamentarium  of  bone  sawing.  In  the  instance  of  craniotomy 
the  saw  is  carried  through  the  trephine  openings  beneath  the  bone  and  above 
the  spatula  employed  in  the  detachment  of  the  dura  by  means  of  a  long 


"^... 


Fig,  281.— PowelFa  olecfcrie  saw. 


probe  with  string  attachment.  The  handles  (Fig.  2G5)  are  then  affixed  and 
the  instrument  operated  as  is  the  chain  saw.  Bone  flaps  of  varying  size  and 
shape  can  be  formed  with  this  instrument. 

It  may  happen  in  tliis  operation  that  the  bone  section  should  extend 
farther  to  the  front  than  has  l)een  described  above  or  be  limited  to  the  an- 
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terior  part  of  the  cranium  or  to  the  motor  area  alone,  depending  on  the 
manifestations  exhibited  by  the  patient ;  and,  too,  exploration  beneath  the 
dara  mater  may  be  regarded  as  admissible  and  even  necessary  in  some  cases. 
After  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  the  skin  wound  is  closed  with  silkworm  gat 
and  dressed  antiseptically.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  by  the  use  of 
the  bromides,  if  advisable,  until  the  wound  is  healed.  Drainage  need  not 
be  employed  unless  for  some  special  reason. 

The  Dangers. — The  danger  from  haemorrhage  is  considerable,  especially 
in  those  cases  possessed  of  highly  vascularized  diploeic  structure.  In  snch 
cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  stop  the  operation  on  account  of  the  great 
loss  of  blood.  The  author  once  encountered  a  case  of  this  kind.  If  the 
bleeding  come  from  definite  points  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  it  can  be  arrested 
by  plugging  the  opening  with  catgut,  or  by  aid  of  the  actual  cautery  or  the 
heated  point  of  a  probe  (see  page  236).  If  the  bleeding  from  the  bone  be 
general  the  gauze  tampon  firmly  applied  along  the  line  of  section  will  arrest 
it  Injury  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  will  cause  free  haemorrhage.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  demands  of  the  operation  do  not  require  a  close  ap- 
proach to  this  important  vessel.  It  is  not  amiss  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
sinus  is  quite  narrow  in  front  and  increases  in  width  as  it  passes  backward, 
and  also  that  it  encroaches  more  on  the  left  than  the  right  parietal  bone 
at  the  posterior  part 

Shock  is  an  important  element  of  danger  in  these  cases.  It  is  caused 
sometimes  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  also  by  the  violence  inflicted  in  the  oper- 
ation. In  not  a  few  instances  the  depth  of  the  shock  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  While  cases  differ  much  in  this  regard,  still  the  rule 
is,  the  longer  the  time  employed  in  the  operation  and  the  greater  the  meas- 
ure of  violence,  the  more  profound  is  the  degree  and  the  danger  from  shock. 
For  this  reason,  operation  on  both  sides  of  the  head  at  the  same  sitting  is 
not  favorably  regarded ;  and,  moreover,  if  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  operations  be  allowed,  one  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  advisability  of  a 
second  operation  by  the  results  arising  from  the  first. 

Meningitis. — Meningitis  is  an  infrequent  sequel  of  the  operation,  and  is 
often  provoked  by  the  rough  handling  or  carelessness  of  the  operator.  The 
danger  of  injuring  the  dura,  except  with  the  saw,  is  trivial,  and  can  be  easily 
obviated  by  passing  between  it  and  the  cranium  a  thin,  flexible  strip  of  metal 
which  is  held  firmly  in  position  during  the  act  of  sawing  (Fig.  290,  i).  If 
the  strip  of  metal  be  grooved  along  the  uppermost  surface  suflSciently  to 
leave  an  appreciable  space  between  it  and  the  bone,  the  bone  can  then  be 
divided  entirely  with  a  minimum  danger  of  injury  of  the  soft  parts. 

Thrombosis  and  Pycemia. — If  the  wound  becomes  infected  and  the  can- 
cellous tissue  of  the  cranial  bones  is  involved,  then  much  danger  from 
pyaemia  arises.  If  proper  aseptic  precautions  are  taken  at  the  outset  and 
maintained  during  the  operative  and  subsequent  treatment,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  infection. 

The  Results, — While  the  ultimate  results  do  not  as  yet  establish  the  oper- 
ation on  a  firm  basis,  still  it  offers  to  many  cases  the  only  known  hope  of  even 
a  temporary  improvement    The  present  inability  to  determine  the  patholog- 
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ical  condition  of  the  brain  before  exploration  haa  much  to  do  with  the  un- 
favorable resolts  that  follow  it  Still,  the  hopelessnefls  of  the  condition, 
and  the  inidoubted  benefits  that  have  followed  operation  in  isolated  cases, 
should  encourage  a  stndied  perseverance  in  this  direction  nntil  a  better 
sneans  of  relief  is  fiscertained.  Promptly  after  the  operation  the  temperature 
'roaches  a  high  figure  in  some  cases,  and  with  lluctuations  remains  there  for 
days,  unless  death  ensues*  The  author  has  in  mind  a  case  of  his  own  in 
which  death,  with  high  temperature,  happened  within  a  week,  with  no 
physical  or  bacteriological  evidence  to  account  for  it.  lite  death  rate  from 
the  operation  is  variously  stated  as  being  from  two  to  seventeen  per  cent. 
The  best  results  occur  in  those  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Craniotomy  for  Brain  Tumor.— The  brain,  like  other  tissues  of  the  body, 
Buffers  from  the  presence  of  nearly  every  Tariety  of  morbid  growth.  Tlie  as- 
t'ortainnient  of  the  functions  of  certain  portions  of  the  encephalon  enables 
the  diagnostician  to  locate  the  situation  of  tumors  in  many  instances  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  disordered  manifestations  provoked  by  the  presence 
of  these  growths  in  the  brain*  In  order  to  indicate  on  the  cranium  the 
proper  seat  of  operation  for  tbe  removal  of  brain  tumors,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  situation  of  certain  established  points  of  reckoning,  and,  from 
a  knowledge  of  these,  indicate  the  definite  part  of  the  cranium  that  covers 
the  disordered  brain  center. 

Craniocerebral  Topograph  i/, — The  expression  craniocerebral  topography 
applies  to  the  localization  of  important  brain  fissures  and  centers  by  aid  of 
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Fio,  282.— ItcIuLiua  of  t'erebml  (ib^iurt:;^  to  the  cranial  sutur&s  in  the  adult. 


the  bony  landmarks  of  the  skull.  The  promhiences,  ridges,  sutures,  and 
the  specially  desifjnated  points  of  rwkoning  need  not  he  considered  in  detail 
now,  since  their  location  and  importance  will  develop  during  the  cranial 
Id 
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survey.  In  order  to  locate  important  cerebral  parts  it  is  necessary  to  make 
definite  measurements  of  the  cranium.  The  relations  of  the  sutures  to  the 
cerebral  fissures  and  convolutions  are  matters  of  great  consequence  in  these 
measurements  (Fig.  282). 

It  is  wise  to  note  at  the  outset  that  the  relations  between  sutures  and 
eminences  of  the  skull  and  the  fissures  and  convolution  of  the  brain  are  not 
unvarying.  For  instance,  the  squamous  suture  may  be  above,  below,  or 
quite  on  a  line  with  the  Sylvian  fissure.  The  parietal  eminence  may  vary 
half  an  inch  in  the  vertical  and  an  inch  in  the  horizontal  direction  (Ander- 
son and  Makin).  The  relation  between  the  bregma  and  lambda  and  gla- 
bella and  inion  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  Sylvian  fissure  is 
more  oblique  in  children  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  lies  farther  above 
the  squamous  suture  (Fig.  283)  (Foulhauze).  At  this  age,  too,  the  upper 
end  of  the  Rolandic  fissure  is  usually  a  little  anterior  to  its  site  in  adults. 


\SYLVtU5. 


StiFyTTMPORAL  FISSURE. 


Fio.  283.— Relation  of  cerebral  fissures  to  cranial  sutures  in  the  child. 


The  Central  or  Fissure  of  Rolando. — The  central  or  fissure  of  Eolando 
is  the  most  important  of  the  fissures  connected  with  cerebral  localization. 
It  passes  downward  and  forward  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  eerei)rum  be- 
tween the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  about  three  and  a  half 
inches,  forming  an  angle  of  sixty-seven  degrees  with  the  median  line  of  the 
cranium  (Figs.  282  and  289).  It  ts  located  by  either  of  the  following  topo- 
graphical plans  (Figs.  285,  28G,  287,  and  288)  or  by  mechanical  means  (Fig. 
284)  devised  for  the  purpose.  Horsley's  fissure  meter  is  calculated  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  each  class  of  cases.  Horsley,  finding  that  the  angle 
between  the  central  and  longitudinal  fissures  varied  somewhat  with  the  shape 
of  the  head,  as  modified  by  the  cephalic  index,  devised  an  instrument  provided 
with  a  rotating  arm  corresponding  to  the  central  fissure,  which  can  be  varied 
to  meet  the  deviations  of  the  various  cranial  indices.  The  degree  of  the  cranial 
index  is  determined  by  dividing  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  head  by  the 
antero-posterior  diameter.  According  to  Horsley,  in  a  head  with  a  cranial 
index  of  0.75  the  central  fissure  runs  at  an  angle  of  69°,  the  angle  increasing 
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Fkj.  284.— Horsley's  fissure 
meter. 


or  diminishing  one  degree  for  every  two  degrees  increase  or  deerease  in  the 
cranial  index.  The  instrument  is  so  applied  to  the  head  (Fig.  5^84)  that  the 
movable  arm  at  its  center  of  rotation  will  correspond  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  central  fissure.  The  arm  can  be  rotated  to  conform  to  the  cranial  index 
as  established  by  measurements  already  stated. 
Chietie*s  method  of  determining  the  position 
of  the  fissure  is  ingenious,  available,  and  ef- 
fective (Fig.  285).  He  folds  a  square  piece  of 
paper  once,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  A  B  C, 
the  corners  B  and  D  coinciding.  The  angle 
B  A  C  is  one  of  45°.  The  dotted  edge  D  A  is 
folded  back  so  that  the  dotted  edge  D  A  is 
applied  to  the  dotted  line  C  A.  Each  of  the 
angles  DAE  and  E  A  C  is  evidently  half  of 
45°— that  is,  22.5°.  I^eaving  the  flap  DAE 
folded,  the  paper  is  unfolded  at  the  line  C  A, 
forming  the  figure  A  B  C  E.  The  angle  B 
A  E  being  made  up  of  one  of  45°  and  one  of 
22.5°,  is  evidently  G7.50°,  which  is,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  near  enough  to  the  direction 
of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.    The  side  A  B  (B 

in  front)  is  then  applied  to  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  the  angle  A  being 
placed  half  an  inch  behind  the  midpoint  between  the  glabella  and  inion, 
when  the  line  A  E  corresponds  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  In  all  in- 
stances the  lower  third  of  the  fissure  is  more 
nearly  vertical  than  the  remaining  portion  of 
it.  In  children  under  nine  years  of  age  the 
fissure  lies  farther  forward,  and  is  placed  more 
obliquely  than  as  just  described. 

The  Fissure  of  Sylvius. — The  fissure  of 
Sylvius  is  located  promptly  by  drawing  a  line 
parallel  with  Reid's  base  line  (Fig.  2S6,A)  back- 
ward from  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  e.a./;.,an  inch  and  a  quarter,  then 
directly  upward  to  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above.  From  this  point  draw  a  line  backward 
and  upward  to  a  point  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
below  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  parietal 
eminence  + ;  the  line  between  the  two  points 
lies  over  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (Reid).  The  first  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of 
this  line  lies  over  the  main  fissure,  and  the  remainder  over  the  horizontal  por- 
tion. The  main  fissure  bifurcates,  therefore,  two  inches  behind  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  as- 
cending arm  of  the  fissun*  (N//.  a.  f.)  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  lies  directly  behind  the  coronal  suture.  The  horizontal  arm  is  about  four 
inches  in  length.  The  schemes  of  Anderson  and  Makin  (Fig.  2S7)  and  Lucas- 
C-hamj)ionniere  (  Fig.  '^^SS)  are  commended  for  the  localization  of  this  fissure. 


D  E  C 

Fig.  285.— Chiene's  method  of 
locating  the  direction  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando. 
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The  Paricto-occipitdl  Fissure. — The  portion  of  this  fissure  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerehrum  runs  outward  for  about  an  inch  at  riglit  angles  with 
the  longitudinal  fissure  (Figs.  282  and  283).  If  the  line  indicating  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  be  extended  directly  to  the  median  line  (Fig. 
286,  i4 )  of  the  cranium,  the  last  inch  of  the  line  (p.  o.  f.)  lies  above  the  upper 
portion  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  The  external  portion  of  the  fissure 
varies  more  in  location  than  any  of  the  other  important  fissures.  However, 
the  wliole  or  some  portion  of  it  is  easily  exposed  through  a  properly  located 
opening  an  inch  in  diameter. 


Fio.  286,  A  and  B.^Reid's  Lines. 

base  line  (Fig.  A)  is  formed  extending  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  thence  directly  backward,  E,  O.  F,  G,  D,  E  are 
two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  to  the  base  line,  one  pass- 
ing across  the  depression  in  front  of  the  ear,  the  other  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  mastoid  process.  F^  H  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  perpen- 
dicular line  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  anterior  perpendicular  one  with  the  line 
indicating  the  course  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  corresponding  to  the  central  or 
fissure  of  Rolando ;  e.  a.  p.,  external  angular  process.  +  The  parietal  eminence ;  a 
(Fig.  H),  convex  line  indicating  lower  boundary  of  the  parietal  lobe ;  1.  /r.  c,  first  or 
superfrontal  convolution ;  1.  /r.  /.,  first  frontal  or  superfrontal  fissure  separating  the 
first  from  the  second  frontal  convolution  (3.  fr,  c.) ;  2.  /r.  /.,  second  frontal  fissure 
separating  second  (2.  fr.  c.)  from  third  (3.  fr.  c.)  frontal  convolutions ;  /.  /?.,  central  or 
fissure  of  Rolando ;  asc.  fr.  con.  ascending  frontal  convolution  ;  asc.  par.  con.,  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution;  Sy.  f.  fissure  of  Sylvius;  Sy.  h.  f.  horizontal,  and  Sy.  a.  f.^ 
ascending  limb  of  Sylvian  fissure ;  p.  o.  /.,  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  t.  par.  /.,  inter- 
parietal fissure ;  aJig.  g.,  angular  gyrus ;  a.  m.  c,  supermarginal  convolution  ;  1.  t.  8.  c, 
supertemporal  convolution;  !./.«./.,  supertemporal  fissure,  separating  first  supertem- 
poral  convolution  (1.  /.  s.  c.)  from  the  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (2.  /.  a.  c.) ; 
third  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (3.  t.  a.  c.)  separated  from  the  second  (2.  t.  a.  c.) 
by  the  second  temporo-sphenoidal  fissure  (2.  t.  a.  /.) ;  1.  2.  and  3.  o.  c,  first,  second, 
and  third  occipital  convolutions;  p.p.l.,  superior  parietal  convolution  (post-parietal 
lobule). 


77ie  Lo7igitndinal  Fissure, — The  longitudinal  fissure  is  situated  beneath 
a  line  drawn  from  the  glabella  to  the  inion  (Fig.  287,  G,  7). 

Tlie  Transverse  Fissure. — The  position  of  this  fissure  is  indicated  by  a 
line  drawn  directly  from  the  outer  auditory  meatus  to  the  inion.     The  line 
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corresponds  with  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  hone,  and  marks, 
therefore,  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck  })osteriorly — a  fact  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  operations  directed  to  the  cerehellar  fossae. 

The  Intra-parietal  Fissure. — Preparatory  to  localizing  this  fissure  (Fig. 
*^89),  define  the  positions 
of  the  central,  Sylvian, 
and  par ieto-occi  pita  1  fis- 
sures and  the  parietal 
eminence  (Fig.  280,  B), 
This  fissure  corresponds 
to  a  curved  dotted  line 
drawn  from  a  point  four 
fifths  of  an  inch  hehind 
the  hend  of  the  fissure 
of  Rolando  (Fig.  28(>, /^ 
upward  and  backward 
midway  between  this  fis- 
sure and  the  parietal  emi- 
nence, thence  downward 
and  backward  in  a  curved 
manner  midway  between 
tlie  parietal  eminence  and 
the  longitudinal  fissure 
to  and  a  little  below  tlie 
outer  end  of  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure. 

The  preceniralor  Vvr- 
tiral  Frontal  Fissure. — 
This  fissure  lies  nearly 
parallel  with  and  just  be- 
hind the  coronal  suture. 
Its  lower  end  is  two  fifths 
of  an  inch  (one  centi- 
metre) above  the  Sylvian 
fissureand  a  twelfth  of  an 
inch  behind  the  coronal 
suture.  It  is  placed  about 
four  fifths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  central  fissure  (P'igs.  282  and  289). 

The  sub  frontal  fissure  extends  from  the  priKicntral  fissure  to  a  little 
above  the  superior  Stcphanion,  thence  forward,  corres])onding  nearly  to  the 
frontal  part  of  the  temporal  rid^e  (Figs.  282  and  289). 

The  superfrontdl  fissure  comnKMices  at  a  point  four  fifths  of  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  central  fissure  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  (Fi.ir^^.  2S2  and  28!)),  and  passes  forward  in  a  varying  line 
practically  ])arallel  with  tbo  latter,  and  ends  opposite  the  supra-orbital 
notch. 

The  posterior  cornu  corresponds  to  a  point  one  and  three  (luarter  inches 


Fio.  287. — Anderson  and  Makin's  Lines. 

O^  glabella;  /,  inion  ;  G  /,  sagittal  line ;  M^  mid-sagittal 
line  point;  A,  external  angular  point  (most  external 
point  of  the  external  angular  process  and  on  a  level 
with  the  superior  border  of  the  orbit) ;  S,  stjuamosal 
point  (at  intersection  of  frontal  lino,  E  if,  and  mid- 
dle and  upper  thinis  of  the  oblicpie  line,  A  P);  P, 
parietal  point  (termination  of  oblique  line  and  equi- 
distant with  b  from  squamosal  point,  S) ;  E,  preau- 
ricular point  (just  in  front  of  the  ear  and  at  the  level 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  meatusj ;  a,  beginning  of 
the  fissure  of  JSylvius  (five  twelfths  of  the  distance 
from  A  to  ^S) ;  6,  bifurcation  of  the  fissure  of  Svlvius 
(seven  twelfths  of  the  distance  A  to  S;  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  from  A);  d,  termination  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  (half  an  inch  above  /*,  in  direction 
parallel  with  frontal  line,  E  M) ;  Ce,  central  fissure 
(the  up{)er  end,  (7,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  behind 
mid-sagittal  jwint,  J/) ;  «,  loicer  end  of  central  fissure 
(three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  scjuamosal  point, 
aV)  ;  O,  parieto-occipital  fissure  (seven  twelfths  of  the 
distance  from  M  to  I)\  A  P,  oblique  or  squamosal 
line;  E  J!/,  frontal  line. 
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Im'Iow  tlii'  parii'tal  I'lninoiice  (  +  )  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  from  the 
Hurfac(!  (A^^new). 

Tlia  aui/ular  (jyruH  correHj)()nd«  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  posterior 
per|M»fi(lieular  line  (Kig.  28(),  H)  with  a  direct  extension  to  it  of  the  Sylvian 
lin<^  (Agnew). 

Poirier^s  Nasolamhdoidal  Line, — Beginning  at  the  naso-frontal  groove, 
draw  a  lino  outward  around  tiio  base  of  the  skull,  passing  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the  external  auditory  meatus  to  a  point  two  fifths  of  au  inch 
above  the  lambda,  or  to  a  point  two  and  four  fifths  inches  above  the  inion  if 
the  lanibihi  can  not  be  felt.  This  line  passes  over  Broca's  convolution,  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  tlie  inferior  border  of  the  supra- marginal  convolution,  base  of  the 
angular  gyrus,  and  terminates  at  the  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

Inasmucli  as  the  rehitions  of  the  foregoing  fissures  to  all  the  intracranial 
areas  now  open  to  surgical  approach  can  be  definitely  determined,  any  further 
elucidation  in  this  direction  is  not  necessary.  The  ability  to  fix  the  seat  of 
ojwration  by  cmnio-cerebral  topography  only  leaves  for  consideration  the 

technique  of  opera- 
tive procedure. 

The  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Patient. 
— The  administra- 
tion of  bromides 
for  a  week  or  so  be- 
fore the  operation 
and  of  morphin  or 
ergot  a  short  time 
before,  is  sometimes 
practiced  with  the 
belief  that  both  ce- 
rebral vascularity 
and  excitability  are 
lessened  by  these 
means.  Certainly 
a  judicious  use  of 
these  agents  can 
do  no  harm,  and 
thoY  are  likely  to  do 
giHxi.  The  bowels 
should  be  moved 
freely  the  night  be- 
fon^  the  o{>?nitioii, 
and  lisrht  iliot  only  should  preoe^le  it  and  at  a  prx>jvr  interval.  The  pa- 
tient's s<\Hip  should  Iv  ol»vk^ly  shavt\l,  Si*rubbtHl,  disinf^vto^l  thoroughly^ 
ar.d  sum^uiuUsi  wi:h  ar.:ii^nniv»  gauz^*  IxMind  firmly  in  pIaoo  with  antiseptic 
band.Hp:*s  *^n  tV.o  day  Ivf^^rv  the  ojvration^  if  invisible.  IVforv  the  atlmin- 
istraitiv^r.  of  the  .inav^thoao  the  situation  of  imjvrtant  fisa^urvs  and  the  pro- 
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.4  B,  HoriA>ntAl  hno  oxtoiulin^  fixMii  outer  an^le  of  orbit  vl^o 
«iul  ^»u^  fifths  inoho$  lonsr^.  B  i\  Lino  exteniUng upward  to 
lower  ouil  of  ^vntnU  fiWn»  \one  am)  a  fifth  inches  lonirv.  /). 
I'pivr  end  ivutral  fijisurv  vhalf  inch  Ivhim)  mid-sagiital  |KMnt  >. 
('  />.  Oour«>  of  vvntral  fiss^urv.  I.  S|^ee^*h  oi^nter.  :2«  8.  am) 
4v  I  en: or?  of  arm,  Uy,  and  fa*v  n*#jxvlivolT. 
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posed  seat  of  the  operative  attack  should  be  indicated  on  the  scalp  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  an  aniline  pencil,  fine  cautery  lines,  or  by  other  suitable  agents. 
Put  the  patient  on  the  operating  table,  with  the  head  elevated,  exposed  to  a 
good  light  and  placed  on  a  firm  support  covered  with  an  antiseptic  rubber 
sheet.  Chloroform  is  the  preferable  anaesthetic  in  these  cases,  because  the 
administration  is  followed  by  a  minimum  of  cerebral  congestion  and  excite- 
ment Morphin  should  be  given  more  cautiously  with  chloroform  anaesthesia 
than  with  that  of  ether.  The  markings  on  the  scalp  should  be  made  indelible 
with  delicate  actual  cautery  lines,  and  the  cranial  surface  beneath  them  vig- 
orously punctured  at  frequent  intervals  of  their  course  by  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument.  If  these  precautions  be  not  taken,  the  final  scrubbing  of  the 
scalp  will  blur  or  erase  the  markings  before  their  presence  can  be  utilized, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  scalp  flap  will  expose  an  unmarked  surface  beneath 
on  which  the  seat  of  operation  can  not  then  be  satisfactorily  traced.  The 
author  has  not  infrequently  driven  through  the  scalp  into  the  skull  at  the 
proper  places  short,  sharp,  headless  steel  brads,  to  indicate  the  site  of  oper- 
ation. The  scalp  slips  over  them  reiulily,  and  they  are  left  standing  firmly 
fixed  in  the  skull.  The  final  cleansing  of  the  scalp,  the  placing  of  the  anti- 
septic towels  around  the  head,  the  arrangement  of  the  assistants,  instru- 
ments, etc.,  should  be  completed  by  the  time  the  patient  is  properly  anaes- 
thetized, in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay,  as  promptness  of  action  in 
these  cases  is  an  important  element  of  success. 

The  Operation  of  Craniotomy  for  Cerebral  Tumor  —}fake  a  fikin  flap  of 
large  size^  horseshoe  shape^  with  the  base  so  formed  and  directed  as  to  afford 
good  drainage  of  the  wound,  proper  vitality  of  the  flap,  and  complete  oppor- 
tunity for  the  scrutiny  and  tech7ii'/ue  of  the  surgeon. 

The  flap  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  removal  of  an  ample 
amount  of  the  cranial  bone  without  undue  encroachment  on  the  soft  parts. 
The  haemorrhage  attending  the  formation  of  the  flap  is  profuse  and  persist- 
ent, owing  to  the  great  vascularity  and  peculiar  structure  of  the  scalp. 
While  the  loss  of  blood  can  be  limited  somewhat  by  elastic  circular  constric- 
tion and  by  acupressure,  still  it  is  controlled  best  by  prompt  digital  and  in- 
strumental pressure.  Scrrc-fines  (Fig.  205,  o),  foreipressure,  bulldog  and 
T-shaped  forceps  are  interchangeably  employed  for  the  arrest  of  haemor- 
rhage. In  any  event  lh(»  bleeding  points  are  controlled  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  and  are  tied  thereafter  when  it  suits  best  the  dt>sire  of  the  operator. 
The  periosteum  covering  the  portions  of  bone  to  be  removed  is  reflected 
by  a  crucial  incision,  and  may  thereafter  be  replaced  or  cut  away  according 
to  the  demands  of  proper  drainage  and  closure  of  the  wound.  The  desired 
amount  of  bone  is  removed  by  repeated  applications  of  a  large-sized  trephine, 
supplemented  by  those  of  the  rongeur  or  chisel.  The  forming  and  turning 
ai;ic|(, — wither  without  raising  thesuperimposcnl  soft  parts — of  a  beveled-bor- 
dered  zD-shaped  hone  flaj)  with  the  saw,  or  of  a  ^-formed  one  in  the  manner 
devised  by  Harllev  (  Fi«:.  :ns),  can  be  done  if  practicable.  ITow(^ver,  separa- 
tion of  the  dura  from  tlie  hone  by  means  of  a  spatula  (i)  or  dural  se])arator8 
(F'ig.  21)0,  f,  g)  sliould  i)recede  the  use  of  the  saw.  Haemorrhage  from  the 
bone  is  arrested  by  pressure  with  antiseptics  gauze  or  sponge;  by  plugging 
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the  dura  mater  and  tlie  eontrol  of  lueinorrha^^e  are  described  elsewhere 
(page  241).    Horsley's  wax  may  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  point  (page  568). 

Fashion  and  pull  aside  the  dnral  flap  and  observe  the  cerebral  character- 
istics. In  making  the  flap  insert  a  small  tenaculum  (Fig.  290,  h)  into  the 
dura  at  the  most  dependent  part — if  consistent  with  the  vascular  integrity  of 
the  flap — about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  border  of  the  bone.  Kaise  the 
dura  from  off  the  brain  and  make  a  small  incision  through  it  with  the  point 
of  a  scalpel.  Introduce  through  the  opening  the  blade  of  a  small,  curved, 
blunt-pointed  scissors  (Fig.  290,  m),  and  divide  the  membrane  equally  at 
either  side  of  the  tenaculum  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bone  for  four 
fifths  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  opening,  if  this  amount  of  space  be 
needed,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  flap  be  not  imperiled.  If  the  membranes  be 
oedematous,  congested,  or  adherent;  if  the  brain  bulge  into  the  opening  and 
its  pulsations  be  feeble  or  absent,  its  structure  unduly  firm  and  the  convolu- 
tions flattened,  intracranial  pressure  is  indicated  and  the  morbid  process  will 
be  in  sight  or  near  to  hand.  Further  exploration  of  the  brain  can  be  made 
by  puncturing  it  with  a  small  probe,  a  hypodermic  needle,  or  by  free  incision 
with  a  bistoury.  Punctures  and  incisions  of  the  brain  should  begin  at  the 
apex  of  a  convolution  and  bo  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  commissural 
fibers,  not  dividing  but  separating  them  as  much  as  possible,  thus  preserving 
their  function.  Exploration  with  needles  and  probes  is  often  quite  unneces- 
sary, even  useless,  and  perhaps  dangerous.  Unnecessary  when  the  solidity 
of  the  tumor  permits  the  finger  to  determine  its  presence;  useless  when  the 
growth  is  so  soft  that  touch  can  not  detect  its  existence,  and  dangerous  from 
the  liability  of  the  wounding  of  vessels,  ganglionic  centers,  etc.  Therefore 
the  educated  finger  is  the 
best  means  of  exploration 
and  can  be  safely  intro- 
duced an  inch  or  more 
beneath    the   skull    and  Fw-  291— Keen's  electrode, 

carried  around  the  bor- 
ders of  the  opening  for  this  purpose.  The  employment  of  the  faradaic  cur- 
rent by  means  of  the  electrode  (Fig.  291)  devised  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  motor  centers  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  to  indicate  the 
relations  of  the  resultant  movements  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  also  the 
degree  of  excitability  of  the  diseased  center,  is  a  commendable  practice. 

These  manifestations,  while  both  interesting  and  instructive,  bear  no 
necessary  association  with  an  operation  not  directed  to  the  removal  of  a 
motor  center. 

Divide  the  pia  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tumor  if  possible  and  carefully 
draw  it  aside. 

The  hasmorrhage  arising  from  a  division  of  the  pia  can  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  raising  the  membrane  from  the  sulci  and  surface  carefully 
and  drawing  it  aside,  or  by  ligature  efi  masse.  If  drawn  aside,  it  can  be 
returned  to  tlic  original  site  if  circumstances  will  permit.  The  treatment 
of  the  tumor  depends  on  the  environmejit,  etc.  If  the  tumor  be  in  view 
and  encapsulated,  it  should  be  enucleated  with  the  curved  blunt-pointed 
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scissors  or  a  spatula,  aided  by  the  finger  of  the  operator.  If  it  be  not 
encapsulated,  it  may  be  if  desirable  removed  with  a  knife,  sharp  scoop,  or 
a  spoon  (o,  JR,  Fig.  290).  If  the  tumor  be  located  beneath  the  brain  surface, 
a  free  incision  is  made  down  upon  it  and  the  wound  borders  held  apart 
with  retractors  while  the  tumor  is  enucleated  or  cut  away  as  before.  The 
cavity  in  the  brain  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  tumor  should  be  lightly 
packed  with  a  single  long  narrow  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  cleared  of 
loose  threads,  and  so  placed  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cavity  that  it  can 
be  removed  gradually  or  promptly  without  hindrance.  A  cystic  tumor  of 
the  surface  is  dissected  away  when  possible;  if  not  advisable,  the  superficial 
portion  is  removed,  the  interior  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  packed 
with  gauze;  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  brain,  it  is  opened,  cauterized,  and 
packed  as  before;  when  of  unusual  size,  of  indefinite  outline  and  association, 
it  can  be  tapped,  drained  with  horsehair  or  catgut,  and  lightly  packed  with 
long  strips  of  gauze.    Pure  carbolic  acid  followed  by  alcohol  is  useful. 

In  all  instances  of  packing,  the  gauze  should  be  so  introduced  that  it 
can  be  removed  slowly  and  at  intervals  to  avoid  any  undue  disturbance  of 
the  brain.  If  packing  of  the  wound  be  dispensed  with,  the  dural  opening 
should  be  closed  with  fine  catgut,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  most  dependent 
part  through  which  horsehair,  a  strip  of  gauze,  or  of  lightly  rolled  rubber 
tissue  is  introduced  for  drainage  purposes.  If  the  brain  wound  be  packed 
with  gauze,  the  sewing  of  the  dura  is  limited  to  the  proper  accommodation 
of  the  protruding  gauze  and  its  subsequent  withdrawal.  The  scalp,  like  the 
dura,  is  closed  in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  drainage,  silkworm  gut 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  in  this  instance.  After  a  final  cleansing, 
the  wound  is  covered  with  rubber  tissue,  upon  which  is  placed  in  turn  layers 
of  aseptic  gauze,  loose  gauze,  and  aseptic  cotton,  all  of  which  is  held  in  posi- 
tion with  antiseptic  bandages. 

Horsley  and  Macewen  divide  the  operation  into  two  stages  to  avoid  the 
ill  effects  of  the  shock  so  often  due  to  continuous  effort.  In  the  first  stage 
the  dura  is  exposed  and  the  wound  packed  with  gauze.  In  the  second 
stage — vsome  days  later — the  operation  is  completed. 

The  Precautions. — The  strong  tendency  of  brain  matter  to  escape  and  to 
the  development  of  hernia  cerebri  requires  that  the  gray  matter  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  that  infection  be  prevented,  and  that  the  opening  of  the 
dura  be  promptly  and  securely  closed.  If  the  proper  sewing  of  the  mem- 
brane be  opposed  by  brain  pressure,  it  should  be  restrained  if  practicable  by 
counter  pressure  with  a  single  broad  or  two  narrow  spatulae  until  the  sew- 
ing is  completed.  If  two  narrow  spatulae  be  passed  beneath  the  dura,  while 
lying  on  each  other,  and  separated,  like  the  blades  of  scissors,  the  area  of  re- 
sistance will  be  correspondingly  decreased ;  a  manifest  advantage  is  thus 
gained  in  aid  of  the  complete  closure  of  the  membrane.  If  it  be  impracti- 
cable to  close  the  gap  in  the  dura  with  stitches,  the  advisability  of  restraining 
further  escape  by  means  of  a  thin  celluloid  plate  placed  in  contact  with  the 
opening  in  the  dura  and  so  fitted  to  the  divide<l  borders  of  tlie  skull  jvs  to 
prevent  further  protrusion,  should  be  considered.  If  brain  have  escaped 
already  beyond  the  opening  in  the  skull  further  advance  may  be  prevented 
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by  the  application  to  it  of  a  closely  fitting  metallic  cover  confined  in  place 
with  straps.  The  shaving  off  of  the  protruding  brain  should  be  regarded 
as  an  after  and  final  step  rather  than  as  an  early  and  unavoidable  one, 
especially  when  the  portions  to  be  removed  possess  functional  activity  and 
have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  repressive  influences.  Not  long  since  the 
author  in  a  case  of  threatening  protrusion  following  immediately  the  removal 
of  a  cicatrix  from  the  brain  and  dura  applied  a  thin  celluloid  plate  at  once 
to  the  lesion  in  the  manner  described  (see  page  256),  with  a  successful  out- 
come so  far  as  the  control  of  the  tendency  to  protrusion  was  concerned.  // 
the  electrode  (Fig.  291)  be  v^ed,  it  is  important  to  recall  that,  1,  a  strong 
current  burns  the  cortex,  and  that  one  of  a  strength  to  cause  contraction 
of  the  thenar  muscle  is  sufficient  for  the  test ;  2,  that  antiseptics,  especially 
bichloride  in  solution,  prevent  electric  reaction,  and  that  sterilized  water  is 
the  best  agent  for  use  at  this  time ;  3,  that  not  infrequently  the  reaction  can 
be  excited  if  the  electrode  be  applied  to  the  uncut  dura,  and  that  this  fact 
is  important  as  the  brain  substance  is  not  then  exposed ;  and,  4,  that  the 
electrode  should  bo  thoroughly  aseptic  when  applied  to  the  brain. 

Tlie. Results. — The  results  of  operation  for  brain  tumor  depend  on  the  sit- 
uation, the  depth,  the  nature,  and  environment  of  the  growth.  Encapsulated, 
non-malignant,  and  superficial  cerebral  tumors  are  the  most  favorable  for 
operation.  Infiltrating  tumors  are  of  bad  prognosis  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  brain  and  blood  attending  the  removal,  and  the  frequent  and  prompt  re- 
turn of  the  growth.  Cystic  growths  offer  a  fair  prognosis  if  they  be  excised, 
or  be  treated  by  caustic,  or  drainage  and  packing.  The  bare  emptying  of  the 
cyst  and  closure  of  the  wound  is  useless,  as  it  rapidly  refills.  The  prompter 
the  operation  the  better  the  prognosis  will  be  in  all  cases. 

Total  Results  of  Operation  for  Brain  Tumor  (Starr). 
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Total  number  of  cases  operated  on 81  16  97 

Cases  in  which  tumor  was  found 26  9  35 

Cases  in  which  tumor  was  found  but  not  removed 1  2  3 

Cases  in  which  tumor  was  removed  and  patient  recovered 39  3  42 

Cases  in  which  tumor  was  removed  and  patient  died 15  2  17 

Somewhat  later  Starr  reports  two  hundred  and  twenty  similar  operations, 
in  seventy-three  of  which  the  tumors  could  not  be  found,  and  in  seven 
could  not  be  removed.  The  death  rate  for  removal  of  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  forty  cases  was  -|-  34  ])er  cent,  which  is  no  doubt  much  too 
small  to  represent  the  outcome  of  all  cases  operated  on,  as  many  indeed  are 
not  reported.  McCosh  believes  that  seventy-five  per  cent  is  much  nearer 
the  true  figure. 

Craniotomy  for  Cerebellar  Tumor. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosti- 
cating the  exact  situation  of  a  cerebellar  tumor,  a  surgical  operation  for  the 
patient's  relief  is  largely  of  an  exploratory  character.  The  differences  in 
the  technique  of  this  an«l  the  operations  for  cerebral  tumor  consist  in  the 
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foriiiiilir)!!  of  tlui  flap  and  the  entrance  to  the  cranial  cavity.  In  other  re- 
HfK'^tH  th<'ir  tcchnicjue  irt  substantially  similar.  Th^  flap  of  the  soft  parts  is 
lifriiU-<l  above  by  the  upper  border  of  the  su|)erior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
UifH',  below  it  terminates  opposite  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  the  median 
line  of  the  head  limits  the  inner  border,  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mas- 
toid process  Ihe  outer,  it  is  horseshoe  shaped,  and  the  incision  forming  it 
in  earried  down  to  the  bone.  The  flap  is  reflected,  the  periosteum  remaining 
iindihturiied  except  at  the  area  of  entrance  to  the  cranium;  here  the  mem- 
bran*?  is  turned  aside  before  division  of  the  skull  is  made.  The  opening 
l/intuf/li  Ihr  skull  is  formi'd  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  is  about  two  inches 
in  diimidcr,  and  may  l)e  increasi'd  thereafter  by  a  rongeur  (</,  e.  Fig.  290) 
an  circimistaiu'cs  demand.  On  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  bone  at  this 
nil  nation  the  surgeon  must  exercise  great  care.  The  dura  is  divided,  the 
cercbelhiiii  cx|)lorcd  with  tiie  flnger  or  aspirator,  etc.,  and  the  tumor  ma- 
nipulated as  in  cerebral  cases.  The  dtn^p  soft  parts  are  united  with  catgut 
iiidc|)ciideiitly  of  the  main  flap,  which  is  si^winl  with  silkworm  gut  after 
nccrHsary  drainage  is  provided.  The  usual  antiseptic  dressings  are  bound  in 
place  with  gauze  bandages. 

77/r  rrcrautions. — As  before  remarkiHl,  the  bone  at  the  site  of  operation 
is  very  thin  and  devoid  of  diploeic  structure,  hence  thoughtless  use  of  force 
is  likely  to  injure  the  soft  parts  beneath.  The  lateral  (4,  B,  Fig.  292)  and 
0(!(!ipital  sinuses  may  be  invaded  if  the  crest  and  superior  curved  lines  be  en- 
(!r(>a(5hod  upon  in  opening  the  skull.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  unless  the  removal  of  the  tumor  requires  that 
it  be  done,     (Frazer,  N.  Y.  and  Phil.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  11-18,  1905.) 

The  Results. — The  results  of  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  these 
growths  are  registered  already  under  the  preceding  topic. 

Craniotomy  for  Epilepsy. — When  the  motor  center  primarily  involved  in 
the  epileptic  convulsion  can  be  determined,  or  when  the  disease  has  been 
pre(;eded  by  a  head  injury  that  is  manifest,  craniotomy  is  often  performed, 
and  usually  with  a  large-sized  trephine.  The  electrode  plays  an  important 
part  in  these  cases,  as  it  often  serves  to  locate  the  center  primarily  affected. 
TIhj  technique  of  the  use  of  the  trephine  and  of  the  removal  from  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  of  a  morbid  exciting  cause  has  already  been  sufficiently 
discussed.  The  scalp  flap  should  be  large  enough  to  afford  a  broad  margin 
between  its  borders  and  those  of  the  bone  opening,  in  order  that  the  healing 
of  eacii  may  be  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  Primary  union  of  the 
entire  wound  should  be  sought  for  as  the  cicatrization  following  delayed 
union  may  become  a  provoking  element  in  the  production  of  convulsions 
thereafter.  The  introducing  into  the  cranial  opening  and  placing  on  the 
freshened  surface,  of  a  metallic  substance,  of  gutta-percha,  or  of  rubber 
tissue,  celluloid,  decalcified  bone  plate,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
limiting  cicatricial  action,  is  advised  in  those  cases  where  the  irritation  is 
thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  influence  of  previous  cicatricial  contraction. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  stable  qualities  of  thin  celluloid  plate 
(tJtt  inch)  establish  its  worth  for  this  purpose  above  that  of  other  foreign 
substances  of  a  sinij)le  nature.    Harris  commends  highly  silver  foil. 
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Gold-leaf,  giitta-pereha,  and  rubber  tissues  are  placed  in  contact  with  the 
pia,  the  c^lges  underlying  somewhat  those  of  the  cranial  opening,  to  prevent 
extending  cicatrization.  These  substances,  however,  are  not  trustworthy, 
as  they  often  become  disarranged  and  disintegrated  by  the  vital  influences 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  A  reliable  substance  for  this  purpose  is  a  great 
desideratum. 

If,  after  the  removal  of  the  bone,  a  small  cut  be  made  through  the  dura 
and  a  silver  probe  properly  curved  be  passed  through  the  opening  and  be- 
neath it,  and  swept  around,  the  near-to-hand  adhesions  can  often  be  deter- 
mined. The  removal  from  the  brain  of  a  cicatrix  or  motor  center  for  relief 
from  epilepsy  is  rarely  followed  by  cure,  since  the  repair  of  the  wound  pro- 
duces a  cicatrix  which,  later,  usually  causes  the  convulsions  to  recur. 

The  Remarks. — No  patient  should  be  operated  on  unless  the  attacks  have 
been  scrutinized  as  to  the  part  first  affected  and  the  order  of  advance  of 
the  convulsion  by  one  competent  to  make  the  observations.  The  statements 
of  relative  and  of  sympathetic  and  ignorant  observers  can  not  be  relied  on 
in  these  cases.  A  motor  center  is  removed  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibers  (page  253)  with  knife  or  scissors,  and  the  removal  should  be  complete, 
or  the  attempt  at  cure  will  be  useless.  If  the  condition  of  the  membrane 
will  permit,  the  pia  should  be  raised  up  and  pushed  aside,  rather  than  torn 
or  cut ;  thus  haemorrhage  will  be  lessened,  and  then,  if  advisable,  the  mem- 
brane can  be  replaced.  The  bleeding  from  large  vessels  of  the  pia  can  be 
controlled  if  the  vessels  be  tied  independently  in  two  situations  with  fine 
catgut  ligatures  passed  around  them  by  the  aid  of  a  needle,  and  cut  between 
the  points  of  tying. 

The  Results, — The  procedure  itself  is  not  devoid  of  danger  by  any  means, 
and  the  results  of  operations  for  the  Jacksonian,  focal,  and  long-standing  trau- 
matic varieties  of  this  disease  are  almost  invariably  followed  by  grievous  dis- 
appointment. It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  as  yet  whether  the  removal  of  a 
motor  center  of  the  brain  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy  is  justified  by  any  other  fact 
than  that  of  the  sad  hopelessness  of  the  case.  Operation  for  traumatic  epi- 
lepsy offers  better  results  than  in  other  forms,  especially  if  performed  before 
the  development  of  the  convulsion  habit  that  too  often  complicates  the  cases 
of  long  standing.  As  a  whole,  the  results  from  operative  procedures  in  the 
latter  variety  of  cases  may  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory.  However,  those 
reports  announcing  a  cure  of  fifty  per  cent  should  be  accepted  with  great  re- 
serve, as  much  time  should  elapse  before  the  final  estimate  of  a  case  is  made. 

Craniotomy  for  the  Evacuation  of  Pus.— A  knowledge  of  the  presence 
and  situation  of  abscess  following  injury  of  the  cranium  is  based  on  the 
facts  of  the  location  of  the  injury,  the  local  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  the  later  development  of  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  compression.  The  proper  site  for  operation  in  trau- 
matic abscess  is  over  the  area  of  cerebral  compression  irrespective  of  the 
seat  of  the  injury.  If  hemianopsia  be  the  first  symptom  to  occur,  the  tre- 
phine should  be  applied  over  the  occipital  lobe  involved  in  the  morbid 
manifestation.  If  the  pus  be  betweeji  the  dura  and  cranium^  the  removal  of 
a  button  of  bone  affords  a  prompt  discharge  of  the  fluid  and  relief  to  the 
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patient  unless  pyaemia  complicates  the  recovery.  The  pus  cavity  should  be 
thoroughly  flushed  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  looselj 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  covered  with  a  moist  antiseptic  dress- 
ing. If  the  pus  be  not  found  at  this  situation^  raise  a  flap  of  dura  and 
explore  the  brain  with  an  aspirator,  passing  the  needle  in  various  directions 
until  pus  is  found,  being  careful  to  withdraw  the  needle  and  insert  it  at  a 
different  point  each  time  the  direction  is  changed.  If  pus  be  found  deep 
in  the  brain,  the  needle  should  be  left  in  position  as  a  guide  to  the  puru- 
lent collection.  If  the  pus  be  superficially  located,  the  needle  is  with- 
drawn.  Before  evacuation  of  the  pus  the  diploeic  structure  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  danger  of  infection  by  smearing  it  with  a  compound  of 
glycerin  and  iodoform  or  some  other  antiseptic  mixture.  The  pus  is  then 
liberated  directly  or  by  careful  separation  of  the  brain  along  the  course  of 
the  needle  with  a  grooved  director  or  dressing  forceps.  The  liberation  of 
the  pus  is  quickly  followed  by  the  introduction  into  the  abscess  cavity  of  a 
double-barreled  drainage  agent  formed  by  placing  two  small  soft  drainage 
tubes  parallel  with  each  other  and  fastening  them  together.  The  cavity  can 
then  be  quickly  washed  out  through  one  tube  by  pouring  through  the  other 
a  gentle  stream  of  warm  sterilized  water  or  a  boric-acid  solution.  The  tubes 
are  fastened  in  position  with  a  large  safety  pin  to  prevent  their  further  en- 
trance into  the  cavity.  The  wound  is  then  packed  loosely  a  little  beyond  and 
around  the  tubes  with  iodoform  gauze,  the  whole  covered  lightly  with  anti- 
septic gauze  and  confined  in  place  with  gauze  bandages.  If  the  discharge 
be  free,  at  the  next  dressing  one  tube  can  be  removed  and  the  other  short- 
ened if  necessary.  The  wound  is  dressed  once  or  twice  daily  to  insure  free 
drainage,  the  remaining  tube  being  shortened  from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace 
with  the  closure  of  the  cavity.  Two  or  three  weeks  are  sometimes  required 
to  effect  this  process.  The  opening  in  the  dura  and  the  scalp  should  be 
closed  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  hernia  cerebri. 

Cerebral  abscess  is  usually  a  sequel  of  otitis  media  and  of  suppurative 
pro(ie88e8  of  the  orbital  and  nasal  cavities.  About  half  of  all  cases  of  cere- 
bnil  ttbacess  of  either  the  acute  or  chronic  form  are  due  to  otitis  media.  Ab- 
S(M»rts  also  dcivelops  in  tiie  cerebellum  as  the  result  of  this  disease.  The  com- 
parative rate  of  occurrence  is  about  four  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of 
tlni  cerebrum  to  one  in  the  cerebellum,  and  much  more  often  at  the  right 
than  tlio  loft  Hide  of  the  cerebrum.  Karely  do  they  appear  in  the  pons  and 
crura  cenibri.  Abscess  from  this  cause  often  develops  insidiously,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  frequently  obscure  and  delayed.  Cerebral  abscess  may  be  con- 
founded at  first  witli  sinus  thrombosis  or  meningitis,  either  of  which  is  as 
frequent  a  sequel  of  otitis  media  as  is  abscess. 

T/te  Operation  for  Cerebral  Abscess. — Shave  and  scrub  the  scalp;  draw. 
Keid's  base  line;  indicate  on  the  scalp  a  point  located  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
above  and  tho  same  distance  behind  the  center  of  the  meatus.  At  this 
point,  according  to  Barker,  a  space  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
corresponds  to  the  location  of  nine  tenths  of  the  abscesses  of  the  temporo- 
sph(»n()i(lal  lobe.  Birmingham  adds  half  an  inch  to  the  perpendicular  line 
to  avoid  more  certainly  the  lateral  sinus  (Fig.  292).    The  technique  is  simi- 
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lar  here  to  that  for  abscess  elsewhere  in  the  braiti,  until  after  the  hiitton  is 
removed.  Tlien  place  tlie  fjuger  lightly  on  tlie  dura.  If  pulsation  be  absent 
or  feeble,  the  presence  of  abscess  is  indicated,  esjiecially  in  the  absence  of  a 
depressed  circulation.  Open  the  dura  sufficiently  to  expose  the  brain  surface, 
and  if  pus  be  not  meo  introduce  a  good -sized  aspirating  needle  inward,  for- 
ward, antl  downward  toward  the  apex  of  the  i>etrou8  bone,  about  two  inches. 
The  pus  in  these  cases  is  usually  too  thick  to  pass  through  other  than  a  fair- 
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FiQ,  i2S)2.  — Diti«fmm  of  iwlult  skull,  illustrating  various  points  for  craniotomy. 

HorissonUfcl  mi'iisurenionts  are  made  from  the  c«*nter8  of  the  auditory  meatus  along  Reid*8 
bise  line,  H  H,  Vcrtiral  nioiisu  re  inputs  nieet  this  line  at  a  right  angle,  A.  Sigmoid 
pitrtion  of  hiteral  sinua,  tkymni  on  tlw  hits«  Umi  thre<*  *:jimrtei'ii  of  an  inch  from  the 
center  of  the  meatus.  11  Transverst^  portion  of  the  sinus,  a  point  an  incfi  behind  the 
meiitus  and  a  quarter  of  an  ineh  above  the  base  line.  C.  Mastoid  antrutn,  the  fw^int 
of  nreetinic  of  a  line  drawn  along  the  upper  wall  of  the  meatus  parallel  with  the  base 
line,  and  one  drawn  at  the  posterior  wall  nt   ri^ht  anjjles  with  the  base  line.     D.  A 

CitU  for  cerebral  ahsefsa  (tcmporu-^phen^jidal).  tliree  rjuarters  of  an  inch  above  the 
se  line  at  posterior  border  of  meatus.  E.  A  /wi«i  for  cerebellar  abacess^  an  inch 
and  a  half  bo|nii«|  the  meatus  and  a  quarter  of  an  iru/h  U'lttw  the  base  line,  F.  A 
ptiint  for  a ni trior  branch  of  middle  mfniftt/eai,  at  an  imh  and  a  half  beliind  external 
angular  process  fjf  frontal  bone  and  the  *canie  distHnce  nbnvi*  zygoma.  G.  ^-1  ])oint 
for  pwttrrior  branch  of  middle  meningenl,  one  inch  and  three  nuitrter.^  behind  ex- 
l4?nml  angular  process  and  a  quarter  of  an  ineli  above  ?.ygoma,  IL  A  point  for  tap- 
pitig  the  hitcrnt  rentrich^  an  inch  and  a  half  alx»ve  cent4*r  of  meatus. 
Note, — [t  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  measurements  indicateti  above  vary  consider- 
ably from  those  of  the  text,  but  inasmuch  &i  all  »re  the  outcome  of  extended  esperi- 
enoe  and  observation  of  competent  men,  it  is  didkult  hulet^i,  even  if  wise,  to  expresa 
a  decided  preftrLMice.  If  eitlier  prove  unsatisfactory,  another  should  be  tried,  using 
the  trefihine  ai^nin,  or  extending  the  primary  opt^ning  with  the  rongeur.  The  illus- 
tration (Fig.  292)  can  be  ulili/.rd  for  other  measurements  than  those  stated  in  the 
det^criittjon.  and  with  equal  facility  and  exactness. 


sissed  needle  ;  for  this  reason  the  usa)  of  ordinary  hypodermatic  needles  should 
be  discouragfcd*  Failing  to  find  pna  with  the  first  insertion^  the  effort  is 
refjcat^^d  in  different  directions  m  dnsr-rihed  on  the  preceding  page*  If  pus  be 
Dot  found  thus,  the  prestimption  should  be  that  it  is  not  present.     However, 
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if  the  evidence  of  intracranial  pressure,  as  indicated  by  flattened  conyola- 
tions,  congested  vessels,  marked  protrusion  of  the  brain  into  the  opening, 
modified  pulsation,  etc.,  be  not^d,  a  needle  of  larger  caliber  should  be  intro- 
duced ere  the  procedure  is  relinquished.  If  pus  be  found,  the  manner  of 
evacuating,  draining,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  abscess  and  wonnd 
are  the  same  as  already  described.  The  fact  that  these  abscesses  are  due 
to  direct  infection  and  contain  foul  and  offensive  pus  should  stimulate  at- 
tention in  the  highest  degree  to  antiseptic  care.  Frequent  washing  out 
of  the  abscess  cavity  with  Thiersch's  fluid  is  required  for  some  time  if  the 
offensive  discharge  continues. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  roof  of 
the  tympanum,  and  the  petro-squamous  fissure  can  be  examined  for  abscess 
through  a  half-inch  opening  located  directly  above  the  external  meatus  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch.  Through  this  opening  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bone  can  be  explored  by  passing  a  small  probe  cautiously  along 
between  the  dura  and  the  bone.  If  pus  be  found,  it  should  be  liberated  and 
the  pus  cavity  thoroughly  drained.  If  necrosed  bone  is  present,  it  should 
be  removed  if  loose ;  if  not,  thorough  drainage  and  cleanliness  should  be 
established  until  the  diseased  bone  comes  away  or  is  removed,  after  which 
the  wound  is  treated  in  the  manner  usual  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

The  Precautions, — If  the  needle  be  inserted  too  far,  the  basal  ganglia  may 
be  injured ;  if  misdirected  and  carried  too  far,  the  petrosal  sinuses  may  be  en* 
tered.  The  use  of  a  needle  of  small  caliber  is  unresponsive  and  therefore 
undecisive  and  deceptive.  However,  if  the  aspiration  be  negative,  the  exam- 
ination of  the  contents  of  the  lumen  of  the  needle  with  a  microscope  may 
disclose  the  presence  of  pus.  A  small  opening  only  should  be  made  in  the 
dura  before  the  detection  of  pus,  for  if  pus  be  not  found,  the  opening  can  be 
easily  closed.  The  oval  flap  of  the  dura  should  be  made  after  pus  is  found 
and  in  the  manner  before  described  (page  253).  Great  cleanliness  and  care 
are  necessary  to  prevent  secondary  meningitis  from  purulent  contact. 

Cerebellar  abscess  from  otitis  media  can  be  reached  through  a  half-inch 
opening  in  the  cranium  made  either  at  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  behind 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  center  of  the  meatus  (Fig.  292, E),  or  two 
inches  behind  and  an  inch  below  this  opening  (Birmingham),  to  avoid  the 
occipital  artery.  At  the  former  place  the  anterior  border  of  the  trephine 
rests  directly  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  foramen.  An  escape 
of  pus  from  the  mastoid  foramen,  due  to  lateral  sinus  involvement,  should  be 
looked  for  at  the  time,  since  a  diseased  sinus  may  be  mistaken  for  a  cere- 
bellar abscess. 

The  Results, — The  insidious  development,  the  late  recognition,  and  the 
persistency  of  the  exciting  cause  in  abscess  of  the  brain  invest  the  outcome 
with  a  somber  hue.  The  death  rate  from  all  causes  after  operation  is  forty 
per  cent.  The  rate  from  abscess  due  to  middle-ear  disease  alone  is  much 
greater  than  this. 

Craniotomy  for  Thrombosis  of  Lateral  Sinus  and  Jugular  Vein.— The 
operative  measures  for  this  condition  are  the  recent  outcome  of  increased 
diagnostic  acumen  and  of  improved  surgical  technique.     The  thrombosis  is 
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a  sequel  of  otitis  media,  and  it  happens  quite  as  frequently  as  does  abscess 
of  the  brain.  Inasmuch  as  these  cases  terminate  fatally  if  unaided,  operative 
measures  should  be  prompt  and  decisive. 

The  Operation. — In  the  presence  of  rigid  antiseptic  technique,  carefully 
expose  the  lateral  sinus  through  a  trephine  opening,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  center  of  which  is  located  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
and  an  inch  behind  the  middle  of  the  bony  meatus  (Fig.  292,  B).  This 
opening  can  be  extended  as  circumstances  require  by  aid  of  the  rongeur. 
An  extension  forward  ( A,  C)  is  advised,  so  as  to  open  the  sigmoid  portion  of 
the  sinus  and  the  mastoid  antrum  to  permit  removal  of  diseased  tissues. 
Examine  the  sinus  with  the  finger  and  explore  it  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
also,  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  a  thrombotic  condition  of  the  vessel.  If 
thrombosed,  it  is  advised  by  some  to  expose  the  internal  jugular  vein  in 
the  neck  and  ligature  it,  to  prevent  the  escape  into  the  circulation  of  loos- 
ened clots  from  the  sinus.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  disease  to  ex- 
tend inward  through  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  vein,  in  spite  of  every 
preventive  effort.  Then  open  the  sinus  and  remove  the  thrombi  with  a 
small  scoop  aided  by  antiseptic  douching.  If  severe  haemorrhage  occurs, 
plug  the  bleeding  point  instantaneously  with  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze 
already  prepared  for  the  purpose.  If  haemorrhage  from  the  sinus  is  feared 
on  account  of  incomplete  closure  with  thrombi,  ligature  the  sinus  before 
opening  it.  If  feasible,  the  clots  are  removed  from  the  vein  and  sinus  and 
the  lumen  is  cleansed  by  a  through-and-through  stream  of  antiseptic  fluid. 
If  the  thrombi  can  not  be  safely  removed,  the  wounds  are  then  drained  with 
small  rubber  tubes  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  They  should  be 
cleansed  and  dressed  frequently  during  the  course  of  treatment,  especially 
if  thrombi  still  remain  in  the  vessels.  Excision  of  trunk  so  as  to  include 
its  branches  is  practiced. 

The  Precautions. — If  severe  haemorrhage  occurs  from  the  sinus,  apply  a 
tampon  to  the  bleeding  point  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days 
until  further  bleeding  is  obviated.  Be  careful  not  to  shut  into  a  sinus 
or  vein  any  of  the  thrombosed  contents  by  tying  through  a  diseased  point. 
In  the  removal  of  the  central  thrombus,  cleanse  thoroughly  the  parts  as  the 
clot  is  removed,  so  that  the  stopping  of  a  sudden  gush  of  blood  with  the 
tamponade  will  not  push  inward  loose  infecting  agents,  nor  will  the  previous 
site  of  an  infected  clot  provoke  infection  of  one  newly  formed.  If  the  cen- 
tral clot  be  firm  and  inoffensive,  presenting  no  evidence  of  disintegration, 
the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  its  removal  may  properly  arise,  and  it  should 
be  decided  by  the  other  circumstanci^  that  attend  the  case. 

The  Results. — About  fifty  per  cent  of  cases  rwover  with  operation; 
without  it  a  recovery  need  not  be  expected. 

Craniotomy  for  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane. — The  trephine  has 
been  applied  to  the  pari(»tal  region  and  at  the  seat  of  defined  headache  in 
a  few  instances  with  and  without  opening  the  dura  for  drainage  pur- 
poses to  afford  relief  in  this  condition.  Tapping  the  ventricles  has  been 
practiced  also,  but  little  encouragement  has  resulted  from  either  method  of 

practice. 
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Opening  the  Mastoid  Antrum.— Tbc  mastoid  antrum  i^  upeiit^d  to  rt-lit-ve 
it  of  inttamuiatory  proiluctB  that  enkT  from  an  iiillamed  middle  ear  or 
n*?ult  from  inHammalion  of  thv  antrum  and  mastoid  cellg  them^dves. 

Thv.  hnportarii  Fartii. — ^In  the  infant,  I  he  mastoid  proeciSt?  is;  not  present, 
but  tlie  mastoid  antrum  is,  and  in  tlie  form  of  a  eel!  eomnmnirating  with 
the  middle  ear.  Later  the  mastoid  process  appears  and  tlu^  antrum  becomes 
more  deeply  placal,  until  at  the  age  of  ten  when  the  outer  wall  is  about 
two  fifths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    At  puberty  numerous  other  cells  an? 


ri.  Scnlpols.  A.  B«me-tlnU.  <?.  Periosteftl  tOinjitur.  rf.  Small  trephine  i?.  KorcM prepare. 
/.  Thumb  forceps.  <;.  Loag-ii(>ae<l  n»ngeur,  A.  Sojull  sevop.  i,  j\  k.  Bone  chiM^ls. 
L  Mallet,  m,  SciNsors,  n.  Fine  i»rnl»e*  o,  Lohl'  curved  nt*ck  rongear,  /?•  Com* 
niori  rongeur,    g,  Gimlet,     r.  lletnictors,    «.  Ncetilcs. 

present  in  the  process.  In  tfjc  adult  the  area  of  cell  development  is  limited 
below  by  the  masto-oecipital  euture;  anteriorly  it  extends  above  the  meatus, 
and  superiorly  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  temporo-parietal  suture.  At 
this  time  the  antrum  is  tlie  size  of  a  peii  and  is  separated  from  the  cranial 
cavity  by  a  wall  one  twenty-fifth  to  six  twenty-fifths  of  an  inch  in  tliicknees, 
and  from  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  external  surfaee  of  the  mastoid  procee? 
by  walls  one  half  to  three  <juarter8  of  an  ineli  in  thickness.  It  now  corre- 
sponds to  a  point  immediately  behind  the  meatus  and  below  the  level  of  its 
upper  border.  The  lateral  siniie  varies  somewhat  in  its  relations  with  the 
mastoid  bcme  (Fig.  292).  It  approaches  to  within  one  inch  and  a  half  be- 
hind and  three  ijuarters  of  an  inch  above  the  center  of  the  bony  meatus,  then 
tunis  more  or  les^  abruptly  downwarfl  and  passets  one  half  inch  behind  the 
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external  mratus,  and  nuiB  to  a  point  one  sixth  to  oiu;  quartor  of  an  inch 
below  the  lloor  of  tliis  opening  before  reaehing  the  base  of  the  t?kulL 


Pio.  204. — Tniiisv  tPH"  .section  of  rn«stoiil  pr<»cess  sliowiiig  the  celK  Ihe  vip|ter  kirgest  one 
bt*ing  the  masio id  antrum.  Note  its  I'dation  to  the  external  auditory  mmtus.  The 
MpjMT  ftml  autt^r  sharp  [M>iiit  of  ilie  rrflecleil  hmic  (hip  is  n  pnrlion  of  the  mcufiil 

The  suprn^nif'iiiiil  fifnuf  jihieetl  at  the  npper  margin  of  the  V)ony  meatus 
is  found  in  Si*  ptT  eent  of  yonng  ami  H7  jht  e«>iit  of  aduh  .^ulijeets.     This 


Fio.  895.— HeUecled  fn^rtion  of  nite^toid  ctlb  removoti,  showiag  imibtoiil  linlrum  ftbove 
pomiimniL'Uting  with  attic,  seen  t!i rough  tJie  window  eaused  by  senftration  of  the 
hiklves  of  Inine.  Note  the  thiniK'ss  of  the  bony  roof  of  tlie  ftttic.  the  KHUofimn  cinmh 
<»xtt»rn»l  nndilory  walls,  and  I  ho  reh^tionii^  of  the  import  ant  intracriiniit)  parts  to 
thositf  withoitt. 

Spine  is  an  important  guide  to  the  upj>er  raar|2fin  of  the  bony  meatus  (Fig. 
2!>1),  to  the  mastoid  antrum,  and  to  the  h)wer  limit*  of  the  middle  cerebral 
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Pig.  296. — A  vertical  section  of  mas- 
toid process  made  at  risht  angles 
with  the  auditory  canal.  *.  The 
mastoid  antrum,  a.  The  squa- 
mous bone.  ft.  The  zygoma,  e. 
The  posterior  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  e,  A 
vein.    /.  The  sigmoid  fossa. 


The  upper  limit  of  the  hony  meatus  corresponds  to  the  spine  (Fig. 
29 A)  ;  the  lower  limit  of  the  middle  fossa  is  a  trifle  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  above  it ;  the  mastoid  antrum  is  located  half  an  inch  posteriorly  and 

about  two  fifths  of  an  inch  l^elow  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone  at  that  point  (Fig.  294). 
If  the  fingers  be  thrust  into  the  external 
meatus  and  pressed  upward  and  back- 
ward, the  supra-meatal  spine  can  usually 
be  felt  (Fig.  296).  The  mastoid  cells  vary 
in  size  and  shape  in  different  subjects,  and 
are  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner  with 
the  mastoid  antrum  (Fig.  296).  From  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  the  sigmoid  fossa 
(Fig.  296),  the  dura,  and  brain  of  the 
middle  cerebral  (Fig.  296)  and  the  cere- 
bellar fossffi,  and  the  facial  nerves  are  of 
special  significance  on  account  of  their 
liability  to  injury  during  operative  prac- 
tice, and  in  this  condition  it  is  wise  to  note 
at  the  outset  that  the  common  variations 
of  their  relations  to  the  mastoid  antrum 
and  the  varying  thickness  of  its  bony  par- 
titions require  for  their  protection  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  greatest  caution  in  all  in- 
stances (Fig.  295).  "Operating  in  each  as  though  the  most  dangerous 
exceptions  were  present,  at  least  until  the  contrary  is  proven"  (Hart- 
mann). 

The  Operation, — Shave  and  cleanse  the  external  surface  much  beyond 
the  seat  of  operation,  also  cleanse  and  tampon  with  antiseptic  gauze  the 
external  ear;  wrap  the  head  in  a  towel  saturated  with  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion ;  pull  the  auricle  forward  and  make  a  curved  incision  down  to  the  bone, 
just  behind  the  auricle,  from  its  upper  border  to  the  tip  of  tlie  mastoid 
process;  push  aside  the  periosteum  with  an  elevator  (Fig.  293,  c),  ex- 
posing the  entire  bony  surface;  carefully  examine  it  to  disclose  a  carious 
point  or  fistulous  opening,  which,  when  noted,  is  enlarged  by  means  of 
gouges  and  (Fig.  293,  t,  ;,  A:,  /)  mallet  and  the  diseased  bone  is  care- 
fully removed  with  small  sharp  spoons  (Fig.  293,  h)  aiming  to  reach 
the  antrum.  If  no  external  disease  is  manifest,  open  the  antrum  directly 
with  a  chisel,  a  small  trephine  (Fig.  293,  t,  d,  q),  or  a  small  gimlet 
(Treves),  removing  in  advance  the  overlying  bone  in  the  last  instance,  and, 
in  all,  remove  with  a  sharp  spoon,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus,  the  contents  and  diseased  cellular  structure  contiguous  to  the 
antrum,  forming  a  cone-shaped  cavity  extending  inward  and  slightly  upward, 
not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  in  adult  cases,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  attic.  Examine  and  remove  from  the  middle  and  lower 
parts  of  the  process  any  diseased  tissue  in  a  similar  manner;  irrigate  the 
entire  field  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  passing  it  in  through  the  external 
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meatus,  if  the  condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane  will  permit.  A  percep- 
tion of  diminished  resistance,  and  the  appearance  of  pus  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  instrument,  indicate  the  attainment  of  the  object.  The  cavity  is  then 
drained  and  dressed  with  iodoform  gauze,  supplemented  with  dry  antiseptic 
gauze  and  bandages.  The  dressing  should  be  changed  often,  that  the  wound 
may  be  properly  cleansed. 

The  Precautions, — If  the  incision  of  the  soft  parts  be  carried  too  far 
upward,  the  posterior  auricular  artery  will  be  severed.  If  the  penetration 
of  the  bone  be  not  made  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  auditory  canal, 
either  the  lateral  sinus,  the  external  ear,  or  the  cranial  cavity  may  be 
entered  with  the  instrument.  The  depth  of  the  penetration  and  the  pene- 
trating force  employed  must  be  carefully  estimated,  otherwise  the  cranial 
cavity  will  be  entered  and  infective  meningitis  will  follow.  The  use  of  the 
trephine  devised  for  this  purpose  should  be  limited  to  adults,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  petrous  bone  in  infants  and  children.  Gouges  and  drills 
are  inferior  to  the  gimlet  for  this  purpose,  as  the  latter  may  be  used  slowly 
and  deliberately  while  the  force  necessary  to  drive  the  former  is  estimated 
with  some  difficulty.  If  the  index  finger  be  placed  along  the  side  of  the 
instrument,  or  it  be  grasped  firmly  with  the  disengaged  hand,  the  advance 
of  the  instrument  will  be  properly  controlled.  The  great  desiderata  are  to 
remove  all  of  the  dead  bone,  and  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  drain  the  wound, 
especially  through  the  external  meatus.  A  strong  light,  preferably  electric, 
should  be  at  hand  during  the  operation.  The  frequent  introduction  of  a 
silver  probe  (Fig.  293,  n)  to  note  the  extent,  direction,  and  compactness  of 
the  limitations  of  the  field  of  operation  should  be  made  during  the  pro- 
cedure. The  layer  of  bone  intervening  between  the  sigmoid  sinus  and  the 
brain  fossa  has  a  blue  look  as  one  approaches  these  cavities,  acting  as  a  signal 
to  arrest  incautious  manipulations.  Painstaking  effort  should  be  exercised 
in  the  removal  of  all  cancellous  tissue,  since  it  may  harbor  infecting  prod- 
ucts and  cause  delay  to  the  recovery.  The  cavity  of  the  external  ear  should 
be  cleansed  and  tamponed  with  gauze  at  each  dressing  of  the  wound,  to 
maintain  proper  cleanliness. 

The  Results, — The  results  are  favorable  if  the  operation  be  done  with 
sufficient  promptness  to  anticipate  the  development  of  the  important  sequels. 
The  operation  itself,  when  cautiously  performed,  is  devoid  of  danger. 

Trephining  the  Frontal  Sinus.— Trephining  the  frontal  sinus  is  practiced 
for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  necrosed  bone,  etc.,  from  this  cavity.  The 
frontal  sinuses  are  absent  in  the  infant,  rudimentary  in  children,  and  have 
no  surgical  significance  until  after  puberty.  They  differ  much  in  size 
and  extent  in  adults,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other  at  the 
median  line. 

The  Operation. — Cleanse  and  shave  the  surface;  make  a  vertical  incision 
down  to  the  bone,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
upward  or  one  transversely  outward  so  that  the  eyebrow  will  hide  the  cicatrix 
(Fig.  308);  push  aside  the  luTiosteum  at  the  point  of  attack;  open  the  sinus 
with  a  small  trephine  or  sharp  gouge  applied  to  the  antcTior  wall;  cleanse 
the  cavity  with  Thiersch's  fluid,  remove  foreign  bodies,  diseased  products. 
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etc.  If  the  infundibulum  be  closed  or  constricted,  open  it  with  a  bougie. 
Drainage  can  be  made  through  this  canal  into  the  nose  or  through  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  and  perhaps  through  both,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
external  wound  is  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Precautions. — Strong  antiseptic  fluids  should  not  be  employed  here, 
neither  should  the  unrestrained  escape  of  inflammatory  products  be  permit- 
ted, on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  eyes. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Cranium. — Much  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
treatment  of  this  form  of  injury  since  the  advent  of  antiseptic  surgery 
and  the  localization  of  brain  centers.  The  consecutive  steps  of  treatment 
divide  themselves  quite  naturally  into,  1,  the  aseptic  technique ;  2,  the  ar- 
rest of  haemorrhage;  3,  the  enlargement  of  the  opening  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  depressed  fragments  of  bone ;  4,  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  wound ;  6,  the  establishment  of  good  drainage ;  6,  the  control  of  inflam- 
mation. 

The  antiseptic  technique  should  be  rigid  throughout  in  all  respects  and 
in  each  detail.  The  scalp  is  shaven,  and  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  cleansed, 
and  the  face,  neck,  ears,  and  auditory  meatus  made  thoroughly  clean,  and 
the  latter  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  surgeon  and  the  entire  outfit 
are  antiseptically  prepared. 

Hcemorrhage  from  the  scalp,  skull,  and  membranes  of  the  brain  are  con- 
trolled as  already  indicated  (pages  236  and  241).  Hsemorrhage  from  a  sinus, 
if  accessible,  can  be  arrested  promptly  by  an  antiseptic  tampon  and  thereafter 
the  wound  in  the  sinus  can  be  closed  by  sewing  or  tying  the  opening,  or  by 
continued  tamponing,  as  the  character  of  the  injury  suggests.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  brain  substance  will  likely  have  stopped  before  the  patient  is  seen 
by  the  surgeon.  Haemorrhage  from  the  wound  track  in  the  brain  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  arrest,  especially  if  it  be  severe.  In  fact,  ligature  of  the 
carotid  of  the  same  side  is  advised  by  some  in  obstinate  cases.  The  careful 
introduction  along  the  track  of  the  wound  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
probe  of  a  long,  thin,  infolded  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  serves  not  only  to 
arrest  the  haemorrhage  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  also  acts  as  a 
drainage  agent  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
especially  if  the  wound  requires  tamponing  before  being  cleansed.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  patient's  condition  permits,  steps  should  be  taken  to  measure 
the  surgical  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  Operation. — Chloroform  anaesthesia  is  advised  if  the  patient  be  not 
already  unconscious  or  at  least  insensible  to  manipulative  procedures.  Place 
the  patient  in  a  good  light ;  make  a  liberal-sized,  oval  scalp  flap,  leaving 
the  pericranium  in  place;  with  the  rongeur  increase  the  size  of  the  cranial 
opening  sufliciently  to  permit  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding  points  of  the 
bone  and  membranes  of  the  brain;  also,  to  permit  of  a  suitable  exam- 
ination of  the  extent  of  the  injury.  All  depressed  and  loose  fragments  of 
bone  and  foreign  bodies  that  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  at 
the  wound  are  removed,  except  when  the  depressed  bone  can  be  properly 
restored. 

The  foreign  bodies  found  loithin  the  brain  are  the  bullets,  fragments  of 
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bone,  and  perhaps  hair  and  textile  fabrics.  The  bullet  must  he  located  before 
it  is  removed.  Probes  and  the  X-rays  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
probe  should  be  light,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  advanc- 
ing end,  and  when  used  carried  along  the  track  of  the  ball  with  a  degree 
of  gentleness  and  care  that  will  lead  to  a  prompt  appreciation  of  a  change 


SE 


Pig.  297.— Flohrer's  probe. 

in  the  course  or  the  presence  of  increased  opposition  to  the  passage.  Ruth 
has  determined  that  a  probe  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  caused  to 
penetrate  normal  brain  tissue  by  a  pressure  equaling  two  and  a  half  to  three 
ounces.  Of  course  a  smaller  end  lessens  proportionally  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure required  for  penetration.  The  probe  devised  by  Fluhrer,  composed  of 
aluminium  (Fig.  297),  and  the  one  devised  by  Girdner,  known  as  the  tele- 
phone probe,  are  as  yet  by  far  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Fluhrer^s  probe  is 
so  light  and  blunt  that  its  passage  along  the  wound  can  do  no  harm,  and, 
too,  it  can  be  manipulated  with  a  delicate,  unweighted  touch.     Girdner's 


Fig.  298. — Girdner's  electric  probe. 

telephone  probe  is  already  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  a  detailed  de- 
scription (Fig.  298).  The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Girdner  for  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  of  the  use  of  his  probe:  "  Place  the  metal  bulb  (a) 
in  the  patient's  buccal  cavity  between  the  teeth  and  clieek.  Hold  the 
receiver  (6)  to  the  (your)  left  ear  with  the  left  hand.     Take  the  probe 
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liandle  {()  in  the  right  hand  and  explore  the  wound  for  the  bullet  or  other 
metallic  aubstance.  No  sound  will  be  heard  in  the  receiver  when  the  probe 
((/)  touches  soft  tissues  or  bone,  but  the  slightest  contact  of  the  probe  with 
a  metallic  body  produces  a  sharp  clicking,  grating,  or  rustling  sound  in  the 

receiver.  No  bat- 
tery of  any  kind  is 
used.  The  current 
which  operates  the 
instrument  is  de- 
Pio.  299.— Bullet  foroepe.  ^^i^    TiYGd  from  the  body 

of  the  patient;  in 
other  words,  each  patient  supplies  from  his  own  body  the  current  necessary  to 
locate  the  missile  it  contains."  Not  only  will  this  instrument  indicate  the  site 
of  the  bullet,  but  it  will  locate  also  the  lead  fragments  that  are  shed  by  it 
along  its  passage  through  bone,  a  fact  that  may  mislead  the  surgeon,  unless 
the  probe  with  the  insulated  stem  be  used.  This  instrument  finds  its  most 
significant  use  in  locating  missiles  in  the  brain,  since  it  responds  to  the  most 
delicate  touch  of  a  metal  substance.  1/  the  bullet  be  located^  the  question  of 
removal  through  the  point  of  entrance,  through  a  counter-opening,  or  leaving 
it  alone  must  be  considered.    If  it  be  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 


Pio.  300. — Author's  method  of  locating  site  of  counter-opening, 

and  can  be  reached  with  forceps  (Fig.  299),  carefully  introduced,  grasped 
and  withdrawn  without  force,  well  and  good.  However,  it  is  better  practice, 
in  my  judgment,  to  make  a  counter-opening  promptly,  remove  the  missile 
and  estiiblish  good  drainage,  than  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  prolonged  and 
uncertain  effort  that  too  often  attend  attempts  of  direct  approach  and  re- 
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moval.  If  the  missile  have  gone  through  the  head,  good  drainage  can  then 
be  easily  established.  This  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  Fluhrer  probe 
carefully  along  the  track  of  the  wound,  and  out  through  the  opposite  open- 
ing, attaching  a  thread  to  the  end,  withdrawing  the  probe,  and  leaving  the 
thread  in  the  track  of  the  wound,  by  aid  of  which  a  No.  9  or  10  French 
fenestrated  catheter,  thoroughly  disinfected,  is  drawn  into  the  wound  and 
left  for  drainage  purposes.  //  a  bullet  can  be  approached  safely  through  a 
counter-opening,  the  proper  site  for  this  opening  can  be  found  by  pushing 
a  long  probe  past  the  bullet  tlirough  the  brain  to  the  skull  (Fig.  300,  a,  6). 
Now,  if  a  string  be  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  probe,  and  be  carried 
across  the  head  at  various  points  (Fig.  300  c,c,c,c),  while  placed  each  time  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  protruding  portion  of  the  probe,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
point  of  crossing  of  these  lines  will  correspond  to  the  point  of  impingement 
on  the  skull  of  the  intracranial  end  of  the  probe,  at  which  point  the  opening 
should  be  made  (Fig.  301,  d).  The  end  of  the  probe  is  then  carried  through 
the  opening,  and  the  bullet  is  sought  for  by  a  grooved  director  passed  suc- 
cessively through  the  tissues  on  all  sides  of  the  probe.  When  found  the 
bullet  is  removed  by  forceps  passed  along  the  grooved  director.  After  this 
the  fenestrated  catheter  is  drawn  into  position  the  same  as  before.  This 
plan  which  was  devised 
in  1887   by  the  author  ^^ 

and  employed  at  once 
with  success  on  a  case 
in  Bellevue  Hospital  is 
eminently  practical  and 
can  be  promptly  util- 
ized, requiring  only  a 
long  probe  and  a  string 
for  the  purpose.  If  the 
bullet  strikes  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  skull,  tlie 
probe  is  introduced  to 
the  point  of  impinge- 
ment, and  the  seat  for 
the  counter-opening  is 
indicated  and  made  as  in 
the  preceding  instance. 
However,  the  bullet  in 

this  instance  is  likely  to  be  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  so  from  the  point  of 
impingement,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  angle  of  incidence.  In  such 
cases  the  counter-opening  should  be  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  to  admit  of  easy  exploration  for  the  ball.  The  course  of  the  re- 
flected ball  through  the  brain  is  sometimes  apparent ;  again,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  locate  it  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  needle  passed  into  the  brain  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  incidence.  In  efforts  of  this  kind  the  needle  probe 
of  the  Girdner  apparatus  is  of  great  value,  as  by  it^  use  the  bullet  can  be 
located  with  certainty  and  witli  a  minimum  injury  of  the  brain.     If  a  deep- 


Fio.  301.— Site  of  counter-opening  {d)  located  by  author's 
method. 
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seated  bullet  be  touched  with  a  probe,  and  the  direction  of  the  wound  be 
such  that  the  establishment  of  a  counter-opening  in  its  course  is  impossible 
or  unwise,  then  perhaps  a  large  opening  can  be  made  through  the  skull  at  a 
point  nearest  to  the  ball.  Through  this  opening  the  ball  is  sought  for  and 
located  witli  the  needle  probe  of  Girdnor,  which  if  left  in  position  in  the  brain 
affords  a  certain  guide  to  the  missile,  which  can  then  be  removed  as  before. 
In  such  instances  as  this  suitable  drainage  for  each  portion  of  the  wound  is 
necessary,  as  a  drainage  agent  can  not  be  carried  through  an  angular  wound 
of  the  brain  for  obvious  reasons.  If  a  bullet  can  not  be  found,  or  if  removal 
be  inadvisable,  a  small  fenestrated  rubber  tube  is  introduced  gently  into  the 
wound  as  far  as  practicable,  fastened  in  position,  and  flushed  gently  with 
warm  Thiersch's  fluid  or  the  warm  saline  solution. 

After-treatment. — After  the  tube  is  fastened  in  position  and  the  wound 
is  carefully  dressed  with  dry  antiseptic  gauze  bound  lightly  in  place,  the 
patient's  head  is  so  arranged,  if  feasible,  that  the  force  of  gravity  will  favor 
the  escape  of  discharges  from  the  wound.  The  controlling  of  inflammation 
requires  that  the  head  and  shoulders  be  raised,  a  cold  water  coil  applied  to  the 
head,  bowels  freely  moved,  and  that  anodynes  be  administered  according  to 
circumstances.  The  wound  should  be  dressed  as  often  as  proper  cleanliness 
requires  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  repair  and  the  prevention  of  septic 
meningitis.  Thiersch's  fluid  and  the  saline  solution  used  warm  are  the  best 
agents  for  flushing  purposes,  as  they  are  unirritating.  After  the  repair  of 
the  wound  is  well  under  way,  horsehair  as  a  drainage  agent  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  rubber  tube.  The  interchange  can  be  easily  and  safely 
made  by  pushing  into  the  end  of  the  rubber  tube  for  a  short  distance  a 
small  wisp  of  aseptic  horsehair,  which  is  then  left  in  position  by  the  with- 
drawal of  tlie  tube.  As  the  wound  heals,  the  increase  in  repair  is  accom- 
modated from  time  to  time  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  proportionate  amount  of 
the  hair. 

The  Precautions. — Avoid  the  cranial  sinuses  in  making  counter-openings, 
and  also  tlie  basal  ganglia  in  explorations.  If  a  bullet  be  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles it  is  dangerous  and  useless  to  attempt  the  removal.  If  a  bullet  be 
near  the  ventricles  it  is  very  liable  indeed  to  be  pushed  into  them  by  efforts 
of  removal.  A  much  spent  bullet  will  not  rebound  at  an  angle  equal  to 
that  of  incidence,  but  will  remain  in  contact  with  the  skull  and  membranes 
at  a  point  near  to  that  of  primary  impingement.  Fragments  of  bone  and 
other  foreign  bodies  lying  in  the  course  of  the  wound  must  be  carefully 
sought  for  and  removed  before  using  the  Fluhrer  probe,  to  avoid  their 
being  carried  still  farther  into  the  brain  by  the  introduction  of  this  agent. 
In  fact,  after  the  removal  of  these  bodies,  the  introduction  along  the 
track  of  the  ball  of  a  small  fenestrated  rubber  tube  and  the  backward 
flushing  incident  to  the  careful  introduction  into  it  of  a  warm  saline  solu- 
tion, may  not  only  cleanse  tlie  wound  but  check  the  oozing  from  the  brain 
substance. 

The  Resnlts, — The  following  tables,  which  were  a  part  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  in  1888  by  the  author, 
speak  for  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  operative  procedure,  although  not 
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with  sufficient  emphasis,  as  these  results  are  not  the  product  of  aseptic 
method : 


LoBis  or  Brain  Impucatkd. 


Frontal 

Parietal 

Temporo-sphenoidal 

Occipital 

Cereoellar 

Frontal  and  parietal 

Frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal 

Frontal,  temporo-sphenoidal,  and  occipital 

Parietal  and  occi[)ital 

Temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital 

Temporo-sphenoidal,  pons,  ana  crura  cerebelli 


Total. 


BALLS  RBMOVKD  AND  ES- 
CAPED PRIMARILY. 

No. 

NOT  RBM 

No. 

Died. 

Recov- 
ered. 

Died. 

33 

17 

16 

27 

13 

6 

1 

5 

5 

4 

15 

3 

12 

9 

6 

8 

3 

5 

6 

3 

4 

4 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

85 

38 

47 

55 

82 

Recov- 
ered. 

14 
1 
8 
8 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
23 


Tabulated  Statement  of  the  Cases  in  which  the  Missiles  Escaped 

Pi'iniarily. 


From 


No. 


Frontal  lobes 3 

Parietal  lobes 0 

Temporo-sphenoidal  lobes |  8 

Occipital  lobes 3 

Cerebellar  lobes '  3 

Frontal  and  parietal  lobes 0 

Frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes 6 


Frontal,  temporo-sphenoidal,  and  occipital 

Parietal  and  occipital  lobes 

Temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes. . . 
Temporo-sphenoidal,  pons,  crura  cerebelli. 


Total. 


29 


Died. 


14 


Recov- 
ered. 


15 


The  showing  favoring  surgical  interference  in  this  series  of  cases  is 
greater  than  that  of  many  others,  notably  those  of  Huhn,  which  only  slight- 
ly favor  removal.  Fowler^  however,  reports  sixty  cases  treated  under  aseptic 
and  antiseptic  methods  with  the  following  results :  Bullet  removed  in  twenty- 
four  cases,  mortality  sixteen  per  cent ;  not  removed  in  thirty-six  cases,  mor- 
tality fifty-nine  per  cent. 


THE   SPECIAL   OPERATIONS   ON    NERVES. 

It  often  becomes  necessary,  on  account  of  neuralgia,  spasm,  tremor,  vio- 
lence, etc.,  to  operate  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  involved  after  otlier  means 
have  failed  either  by,  1,  nerve-section  or  neurotomy ;  2,  nerve-resection  or 
neurectomy;  3,  nerve-stretching  or  neiinH-tosy ;  1,  nerve-avulsion,  or  tearing 
away;  5,  nerve-suture  or  neurorrhaphy;  (I,  nerve-grafting. 

Nerve-section  and  ncrvc-rcscrtion  differ  in  tlie  extent  of  the  operative 
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procedure.  In  the  former,  the  nerve  is  divided  at  one  point ;  in  the  latter, 
at  two  separate  points,  and  the  intervening  portion  of  the  nerve  is  removed. 
Either  of  these  measures  can  be  practiced  singly  or  in  conjunction  with 
nerve-stretching,  the  latter  always  taking  precedence.  The  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  attacked  either  in  section  or  resection  should,  1,  be 
healthy  at  the  seat  of  operation ;  2,  be  located  at  the  proximal  side  of  the 
seat  of  the  disease  calling  for  the  operation ;  3,  sliould  command  the  sen- 
sory fibers  of  the  diseased  area,  for  otherwise  the  operation  can  not  be  en- 
tirely successful ;  4,  should  not  include  important  motor  fibers.  Nerve- 
section  is  not  much  employed  now,  as  it  affords  but  temporary  relief,  owing 
to  the  more  or  less  prompt  repair  of  the  divided  nerve.  Nerve-resection 
is  commonly  employed  instead,  and  the  length  of  the  portion  removed  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  size  and  length  of  the  nerve  trunk  involved ;  not 
less  than  two  inches  should  be  removed  if  practicable ;  and  even  then  in 
some  instances  the  divided  extremities  are  turned  away  from  each  other, 
or  tissues  are  interposed  between  them  to  fortify  against  the  possibility  of 
a  future  reunion.  Nerve-section  is  done  by  either  the  subcutaneous  or 
open  methods ;  the  latter  is  the  more  successful  measure  and  less  liable  to 
cause  injury  of  contiguous  structures ;  but  it  invites  the  presence  of  cosmetic 
defects.  While  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  these  operations  assume 
no  special  magnitude,  still  strict  aseptic  measures  should  be  a  part  of  the 
entire  procedure. 

Nerve-stretching, — Nerve-stretching  has  a  greater  range  of  application 
than  has  the  division  of  nerves,  and  its  employment  usually  antedates  the 
use  of  the  severer  operative  measures.  A  failure  of  this  means  of  treat- 
ment is  not  followed  by  a  long  or  grievous  disturbance  of  function,  as  the 
immediate  effects  are  of  comparatively  short  duration.  The  following  facts 
relating  to  this  procedure  are  of  practical  interest :  Nerves  can  be  stretched 
about  one  twentieth  of  their  length ;  nerves  in  central  locations  are  less 
extensile  than  are  those  in  peripheral ;  nerves  near  to  the  spinal  cord  are 
more  extensile  than  are  those  at  a  distance ;  those  of  the  upper  are  more  so 
than  those  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  traction  is  made  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  finger  alone,  or 
with  a  hooked  instrument;  it  is  made  gradually  and  forcibly,  the  force 
employed  corresponding  to  the  size  and  seat  of  the  nerve,  and  is  directed  to 
the  central  and  peripheral  extremities  alternately.  If  a  sense  of  a  limited 
and  sudden  giving  away  happens  traction  should  cease  at  once,  as  rupture 
of  the  entire  nerve  may  quickly  follow.  In  dry  stretching  these  measures 
are  unneccst^ary.  The  degree  of  traction  exercised  will  be  expressed  in 
connection  with  the  operations  on  the  respective  nerves. 

Nerve-avulsion  consists  in  the  tearing  away  of  a  nerve  from  the  central 
or  peripheral  ends,  aided,  perhaps,  by  division  of  branches  or  trunks. 

Nerve-suture. — There  is  now  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  ends  of 
divided  nerves  should  be  united  with  each  other,  when  possible,  with  sutures. 
Altliougli  this  course  is  not  followed  by  restoration  of  function  in  all  in- 
stances, still  the  frequent  happy  results  that  follow  the  measure  admonish 
the  surgeon  to  be  prompt  and  urgent  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 
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Primary  and  secondary  suturing  are  practiced;  the  forraer  relates  to 
recent,  the  latter  to  old  ease8  of  nerve  division.  In  both  instances,  however, 
only  recently  divided  or  freshened  nerve  extremities  are  united  with  each 
other.  In  primary  suturing  (Fig.  302),  with  no  loss  of  substance,  the  ex- 
tremities can  be  united  at  once  with  two  fine  catgut  or  silk  sutures  passed 
through  the  ends  of  the  nerves  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (a)  with  a  fine 
needle  and  tied.  The  sutures  should  be  passed  as  near  to  the  periphery  of 
the  nerve  as  is  consistent  with  proper  repair,  even  if  the  sheath  of  the  nerve 
only  be  transfixed  (6).  Any  tension  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  extremi- 
ties should  be  avoided,  as  it  greatly  prejudices  the  chances  of  cure.  The 
tying  of  the  ends  (c)  is  seldom  practicable,  and  in  no  event  a  suitable  substi- 
tute for  sewing.  Tension  of  a  nerve  is  commonly  the  result  of  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance or  retraction  of  the  nerve,  due  to  injury,  or  is  the  outcome  of  the 
freshening  of  the  divided  ends  for  reparative  purposes.  Tension  or  separa- 
tion of  the  extremities  may  be  lessened,  or  overcome  entirely,  by  stretching 
the  nerve,  by  flexion  of  the  part  containing  it,  and  by  nerve-grafting.  The 
shortening  of  a  limb  by  excision  of  the  bone  to  meet  curtailment  of  the 
nerve  is  such  a  harsh  method  of  action  that  it  should  not  be  contemplated, 
except  under  the  most  urgent  demands.  Variously  arranged  sutures  are  ad- 
vised for  the  union  of  divided  nerves,  but  usually  the  one  just  described  is 
quite  as  good  as  any.  Fig.  302,  d,  e,  /,  shows  another  and  a  serviceable 
method  of  repair. 


b  e  d 

Pig.  302. — Primary  suturing  of  nerves. 


In  a  few  inj^tances  and  under  favoral)Io  circumstances,  union  has  taken 
place  in  three  or  four  days,  as  indicated  l)y  returning  sensation.  However, 
a  like  number  of  weeks  is  the  common  period,  Jind  in  some  cases  months 
and  even  years  may  (»la])se  before  the  evidences  of  union  appear,  if  at  all. 

Secondary  suturing  is  a])j)]ic{il>le  to  cases  of  old  injury  of  nerves  in  which 
loss  of  function  and  atro])hy  have  supervened.  The  ends  of  the  nerve  are 
usually  widely  separated,  and  are  adherent  to  the  contiguous  tissues.  The 
proximal  end  is  l)ulh()iis,  the  distal  atrophienl,  and  l)oth  are  iml)edded  in 
cicatricial  tissue.  Tlie  o])eration  is  aseptic  in  every  detail.  The  Esmarch 
bandage  is  sometimes  employed.     The  nerve  ends  are  exposed,  the  nerves 
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stretched,  .and  cicatricial  ti88ue  removed.  Thin  layers  arc  sliced  off  from 
the  end  of  the  bulbous  extremity  until  healthy  nerve  tissue  is  reached.  If 
any  part  of  the  bulbous  extremity  remain,  it  is  utilized  as  a  firm  basis  for 


a  b  c 

Pro.  303. — Gleiss's  method  of  secondary  suture. 

sewing  purposes.  The  distal  end  is  trimmed  but  little,  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  for,  says  Bowlby,  "  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  remove  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  however  unhealthy  the  section  may  look,  no  good  is 
ever  to  be  gained  by  a  further  sacrifice."  From  three  to  four  sutures  of 
fine  catgut,  silk,  or  kangaroo  tendon,  arc  passed  through  the  nerve  at  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  extremities  and  tied.  A  cambric  needle  or 
any  small  needle  with  non-cutting  borders  should  be  employed  to  carry  the 
sutures.  Owing  to  the  cicatrix  it  may  expedite  matters  if  the  nerve  be  iso- 
lated outside  of  the  cicatricial  tissue,  and  then  followed  to  the  seat  of  injury, 
rather  than  that  it  be  directly  approached  at  that  point.  Gleiss  advocates 
the  following  methods  of  union  in  these  instances,  and  reports  ten  complete 
cures  in  eleven  cases — grafting  is  practiced  in  one  instance  (a) ;  linear  di- 
vision (&),  followed  by  approximation  and  sewing  in  the  other  (c)  (Fi^.303). 
The  wound  is  closed  without  drainage  and  the  tissues  arc  relaxed  by  posture, 
if  possible,  and  the  limb  firmly  fixed  by  an  immovable  splint  until  the  wound 
is  healed.  After  this,  massage  and  galvanism  should  be  employed  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  parts. 

The  Results. — The  results  are  flatteringly  exhibited  in  the  following  table 
(Bowlby)  : 


cessful. 

Im- 
provod. 

Fail- 
ure. 

Total. 

Primary  suture 

32 
32 

34 
26 

14 
15 

80 

Secondary  suture 

73 

Xeuroplasty  is  utilized  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  ends  of  nerves 
which  nerve-stretching,  position  of  the  limb,  etc.,  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Single  (a,  a)  and  double  (^,  h)  flaps  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
are  made  as  occasion  demands,  and  are  united  with  each  other  or  with  the 
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nerve  extremity,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  304).  In  nouroplasty 
for  cure  of  old  injuries  tlie  method  of  Duncan  commends  itself  for  trial 
(Fig.  305).  The  connection  of  the  ex- 
tremities hy  one  or  several  strands  of 
fine  catgut  by  sewing   (Fig.  30G),  and 


ah  a 

Fio.  304. — Neuroplasty.    Secondary  suturing  of  nerves. 


the  grafting  of  one  nerve  to  another  (Fig.  30T),  as  in  cases  where  impaired 
nerves  run  parallel  with  each  other — i.  e.,  the  arm,  forearm,  etc. — and  the 
ingrafting  tlie  gap  with  recent  human  or  animal  nerve  tissue  l)y  means  of 
sutures,  aided  with  bone   ferule,  are  sometimes  followed  by  results  which 

offer  encouragement  for  continued  effort  in  this 

direction. 


Fio.  305. 

Dancan*s    method    of 

neuroplasty. 


b'  ys 


a 
a 


B 


Fio.  :U)0. 

Repair  of  nerves 

by  »'at^ut. 


Fio.  307. — G rafting  of  adjacent  nerves 
for  a  nerve  ilefeci.  C\  Central  or- 
«^an.    P.  Peripheral. 
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nerve  often  divides  into  two  branches  before  reaching  the  seat  of  operation. 
It  may  be  divided  by  the  subcutaneotis  or  by  the  open  method.  If  by  the 
former,  steady  the  eyebrow  and  locate  the  notch  with  the  left  hand ;  then  pass 
the  point  of  a  narrow  bistoury  beneath  the  integument  from  within  outward, 
turn  the  edge,  and  cut  strongly  across  the  notch  toward  the  upper  boundary. 
A  firm  compress  should  be  applied  to  the  wound  at  once  to  control  the 
bleeding  from  the  supra-orbital  vessels.  The  nerve  can  be  divided,  resectedy 
or  stretched  through  either  of  the  following  cutaneous  incisions: 

The  First  Operation, — Steady  the  eyebrow  with  the  left  hand ;  with  the 
right  draw  the  eyelid  downward  and  hold  it  with  the  thumb  of  the  left. 
Make  a  horizontal  incision  about  an  inch  in  length  along  the  superior  mar- 
gin (Fig.  308,  c)  of  the  orbit — the  center  corresponding  to  the  notch — 
through  the  tissues  down  to  the  nerve;  expose  and  treat  the  nerve,  avoiding 
tlie  vessels.  A  vertical  incision  (Fig.  311,  a)  at  the  notch  would  be  the  bet- 
ter one,  were  it  not  that  a  freer  division  of  the  muscles  is  made  and  a  greater 
danger  of  scarring  incurred. 

The  Second  Operation. — Elevate  the  brow  with  the  left  hand ;  with  the 
right  draw  down  the  lid  and  hold  it  as  before.  Make  an  incision  between 
the  brow  and  the  lid  one  inch  in  length  through  the  tissues  down  to  the  site 
of  the  nerve  (Fig.  312,  a).  Push  aside  the  connective  tissue  and  isolate  the 
nerve.  In  stretching,  seize  the  nerve  with  an  aneurism  needle  curved  at  the 
side.  Since  in  the  dead  subject  this  nerve  parts  under  a  six-pound  strain, 
much  caution  must  be  exercised  in  stretching  it  in  the  living,  otherwise  it 
will  rupture.  The  nerve  can  be  pulled  out  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit  with 
a  small,  blunt  hook,  and  treated  before  it  enters  the  foramen  or  notch. 

The  Supratrochlear  Nerve, — The  supratrochlear  nerve  is  stretched  in 
certain  cases  of  glaucoma  and  ciliary  neuralgia.  The  nerve  escapes  from  th(» 
orbit  above  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  (Fig.  308,  c),  A  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  through  the  inner  canthus  to  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  indicates  the  course  of  the  nerve  at  this  situation. 

The  Operation. — Make  an  incision  with  the  convexity  downward  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  308,  e)  directly  below  the 
eyebrow;  draw  apart  the  borders  of  the  wound;  locate  the  pulley  of  the 
superior  oblique,  and  find  the  nerve  just  above  it;  raise  the  nerve  with  a 
hook  and  stretch  it  cautiously. 

8KC0NI)    niVISION    OF   THE   TRIFACIAL. 

The  Infra-orhital  Nrrvcs. — The  infra-orbital  nerves  are  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  second  or  supra-maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  They 
are  present  at  the  infra-()ri)ital  foramen,  which  is  locat^nl  about  four  lines 
b<4ow  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  orbit,  and  nearly  on  a  line  extending  from  the 
bicuspid  teeth  to  the  supra-orbital  foramen. 

The  infra-ori)ital  nerves  (nasal,  palpebral,  etc..  Fig.  309)  can  be  divided 
through  the  nioutli  i)y  first  recognizing  the  location  of  the  infra-orbital  fora- 
men and  placing  the  finger  upon  it.  Then  turn  up  the  cheek  and  make  a 
narrow  incision,  beginning  at  tlie  fold  of  the  cheek  and  maxilla,  and  carry  it 
upward  in  the  line  of  the  foramen  until  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  when 
20 
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the  nervcB  are  di\  lilcil  with  a  sharp-])ointi'tl  jieissurs  as  Ihov  appear  at  the 
opening.  The  neneB  can  be  expofec^d  through  an  ineiBion  made  as  follows: 
Tht*  Operaiion, — Make  an  incision  with  the  convexity  downward  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  with  the  center  at  the  infrn-orhital  foramen  (  Fig. 
308^  a).  Divide  the  orbicularis  and  levator  labii  snperioris;  pull  asunder 
the  margins  of  the  wound  and  expose  the  nerves,  avoiding  the  iufra-orbital 
vessels.  The  nerves  can  now  be  treated  as  indicated*  It  is  wise  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  these  nerves  arise  from  the  superior  maxillary  in  the 
infra-orbital  canal  hut  a  short  distance  behind  the  foramen.  The  division 
at  the  foramen  can  do  no  good  if  the  lesion  be  behind  the  point  of  section. 
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Fro,  309. — Divisions  of  the  trifacial  ncnre. 

Even  the  sensation  of  the  teeth  supplied  by  the  anterior  dented  branch  of 
the  superior  maxillary  is  not  disturbed  by  it.  This  nerve  can  be  divided 
subcutaneonsly  at  its  exit  from  the  foramen  by  a  short,  thin  knife  directed 
against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  opening.  The  division  of  the  infra-orbital 
vessels  will  cause  quite  severe  haemorrhage. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  ^erm  and  MeckeVs  Qanglion. — Tlie  superior 
maxillary  nerve  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  sensory  nerve  of  the 
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face.  It  has  three  portions  of  much  surgical  interest:  1,  the  infra-orbital 
portion;  2,  the  spheno-maxillary  portion,  with  Meckel's  ganglion;  3,  the 
intracranial  portion.  The  first  or  infra-orbital  portion  lies  in  a  canal  or 
groove  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  which  extends  from  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  The  walls  of  this  passage  are  exceed- 
ingly thin,  except  at  the  terminal  foramen.  The  dental  branches  arising 
from  the  nerve  as  it  passes  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit  are  the  anterior,  mid- 
dle, and  posterior  (Fig.  309),  the  first  and  last  of  which,  respectively,  come 
from  the  extreme.^  of  this  portion  of  the  nerve.  The  infra-orbital  portion  of 
the  nerve  can  be  exposed  in  the  infra-orbital  canal  by  one  of  two  or  more 
procedures.  However,  the  presence  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum  of  the 
posterior  dental  branches  demands  that  great  care  be  taken,  or  they  will  re- 
main undisturbed.  The  nerve  can  be  divided  at  the  floor  of  the  orbit  by 
passing  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome  backward  on  the  floor  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve  for  an  inch  or  so,  then  turning  the  edge  downward  and  cutting 
through  the  bony  walls  of  the  canal  at  a  right  angle  with  the  antero-poste- 
rior  axis  of  the  orbit.  The  infra-orbital  foramen  is  then  exposed,  the  nerve 
grasped  and  pulled  out,  leaving  behind  the  posterior,  and  perhaps  middle 
dental  branches.  I'he  nerve  can  be  stretched  at  any  situation  in  its  course, 
after  elevation  from  the  canal,  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook  passed  along  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  through  a  narrow  incision  of  the  soft  parts,  made  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit  with  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  The  nerve  is 
hooked  up  and  stretched,  then  resected  if  need  be.  The  breaking  strain 
in  the  dead  subject  is  twelve  pounds.  The  division  and  removal  of  the  nerve 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  is  a  brilliant  procedure, 
although  not  commonly  practiced  on  account  of  the  guarded  manipulation 
essential  to  success. 

An  Operation  for  Division  and  Removal, — Through  either  a  vertical  in- 
cision an  inch  in  length  made  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  or  a  curved 
one  of  the  same  length  made  at  this  margin,  expose  the  infra-orbital  nerve  on 
the  face.  Now,  through  a  narrow  incision  made  below  the  inferior  tarsal 
ligament  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  introduce  a  curved,  blunt,  narrow- 
bladed  tenotome  and  pass  it  along,  with  the  edge  downward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  until  it  reaches  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure;*  then  press  the  edge  downward  and  draw  the 
blade  forward  and  outward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  fissure  to  near 
its  outer  extremity,  thus  dividing  the  submaxillary  nerve  at  the  entrance 
to  the  groove.  The  nerve  is  then  carefully  pulled  away  by  gradual  trac- 
tion addressed  to  the  infra-orbital  branch.  The  coincident  division  of  the 
infra-orbital  artery  causes  considerable  haemorrhage,  which  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  transient  exophthalmos.  The  ultimate  results  of  this  method 
are  better  by  far  than  are  those  of  the  other  infra-orbital  methods,  as  it 
assuredly  severs  the  dental  branches  from  any  central  connection.  How- 
ever, the  depth  of  the  wound,  the  importance  of  the  structures  of  the  orbit, 
the  delicacy  of  the  operative  technique,  and  the  liability  of  severe  haemor- 

*  See  Articulated  Bones  of  Orbit. 
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rhage  and  of  missing  the  nerve  entirely,  make  this  plan  of  action  so  risky 
and  uncertain  that  the  following  mode  of  procedure  for  division  and  re- 
moval of  the  nerve  is  recommended : 

The  Operation, — Make  an  oblique  or  Y-shaped  incision  (Fig.  308,  /)  be- 
low the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  down  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  expose  the  nerve ; 
isolate  and  tie  with  a  strong  ligature  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve  as 
they  emerge  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen ;  cut  away  with  a  chisel  or  ron- 
geur the  orbital  border  of  the  foramen  (Fig.  309) ;  separate  the  periosteum 
from  the  floor  of  the  orbit  back  to  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  with  a  thin 
periosteotome ;  raise  upward  the  periosteum  and  the  contents  of  the  orbit 
with  a  thin  right-angled  retractor ;  raise  the  nerve  upward  into  the  orbit  as 
it  is  liberated  from  its  channel  with  scissors,  back  to  the  fissure ;  carry  be- 
neath the  nerve  from  before  backward  as  far  as  possible  a  hook  with  a  right- 
angled  upward  curve,  thus  freeing  the  nerve  from  the  canal  and  rupturing 
the  smaller  branches ;  carry  backward  around  the  nerve  as  far  as  possible  a 
strong  silk  ligature  and  tie  it ;  stretch  the  nerve  by  strong  traction  on  the 
string ;  carry  along  the  under  surface  of  the  nerve  in  the  course  of  the  hook 
a  fine  pair  of  short-bladed,  blunt-pointed  scissors  sharply  curved  on  the 
flat ;  cut  the  nerve  as  close  to  the  foramen  as  possible,  and  remove  it ;  arrest 
hsBmorrhage,  remove  the  spatula,  and  allow  the  contents  of  the  orbit  to 
return  to  the  natural  position;  close  the  wound  and  apply  a  soft  compress 
to  the  eye  and  wound,  and  fasten  in  place  with  a  bandage. 

The  Precautions, — The  only  bleeding  of  any  account  comes  from  the 
infra-orbital  vessels,  and  this  can  be  easily  controlled  with  sponge  pressure. 
The  periosteum  beneath  the  orbital  plate  must  not  be  torn,  since  blood  will 
then  escape  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  The  manipulation  of  the  tissues 
of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  should  be  practiced  with  care  to  avoid  injury 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  causing  haemorrhage  which  may  require 
ligature  of  the  external  carotid  to  arrest.  The  optic  nerve,  lying  some  dis- 
tance above  and  to  the  inner  side,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Remark's. — If  the  hook  have  an  advancing  cutting  border  calculated 
to  sever  the  branches  of  the  nerve  (Fig.  310)  at  their  origin,  then  the  nerve 
can  be  removed  back  to  the  foramen  with  no  danger  to  the  contiguous  tis- 
sues. In  this  instance  the  ganglion  is  not  removed,  but  its  branches  and 
those  going  to  the  superior  maxilla  are  severed.  Subconjunctival  ecchy- 
mosis  of  a  moderate  amount  appears,  but  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  parts 
resume  their  usual  appearance  in  a  few  days,  only  a  trivial  cicatrix  re- 
maining at  the  seat  of  incision.  If  the  nerve  be  divided  behind  the  roots 
of  the  ganglion  and  finn  traction  be  made,  the  ganglion  and  its  branches 
are  stretched,  and  perhaps  the  ganglion  may  be  drawn  into  the  orbit  and  re- 
moved along  with  the  nerve.     The  disfigurement  from  this  operation  is 

trivial:  and  the  technique  is 
^to  s=aajg^jgg^^^^jg^^jg^BS^     simple  and  attended  with  lit- 

^   Pig.  310.-Author's  curved  cutting  hook.  ^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^  perplexity.    In 

the  experience  and  observation 
of  the  author  the  outcome  also  is  quite  as  favorable  as  when  the  ganglion 
is  removed.     Inasmuch  as  some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  benefit  comes 
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from  rt^mo^^al  nf  the  ganglion  or  the  nerve  trunk  aseociat^^d  with  it,  it  seenns 
wise  to  ciiltivatt^'  this  the  simpler  mothml  nn<l  estaltli^li  it.s  j=!t»tus  rather  tliau 
practice  the  latter  and  graver  one  with  an  unwarranted  faith. 

The  following  operations  have  the  decided  advantage  of  heing  applicable 
to  the  gurgieal  treatment  of  hoth  the  fir^t  and  se<:*ond  portions  of  the  nerve 
and  also  of  Meckel V  ganglion: 

Kocht^r's  Operation. — Make  an  incision  from  a  point  locateil  alvout  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  bony  margin  of  the  orbit  and  half  an  inch 
inside  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  obliquely  downward  and  outward  to  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  body  of  the  malar  lione,  as  far  as  the  zygomatic  arch  (  Fig. 
308,  tt,  6)  ;  divide  the  periosteum  between  the  lower  border  of  the  orlueularis 
palpebrarum  and  the  origin  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  mu8t»les;  detach 
the  periosteum  upward  antl  downward »  exposing  the  infra*orbital  nerve^ 
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Fhj.  31 1.— Rewcli'Mi  of  ihe  secoa*!  tlivislou  of  the  trifacial  nerve. 


which  is  lihtTati'd  jind  setured  with  a  ligature.  Draw  the  zygomatic  mus- 
cleti  downward  ami  detarh  the  anterior  liiircs  of  the  mnsseter  t'rnm  the  malar 
bone;  elevate  the  periosteum  from  the  outer  and  inner  surfarts  of  the  ma- 
lar bone;  hare  the  anterior  surface  of  the  malar  [>rocess  of  the  upper  jaw 
(Fig.  511)  to  the  infra-orbital  foninieu  and  its  up|jer  t^urface  back  to  the 
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Bpheiio-inaxillary  fissure;  draw  the  upper  border  of  the  wound  upward,  t;o 
as  to  fxpo&e  the  fronto-malar  sutun-:  so  chis^el  through  the  frouto-malar 
suture  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  t^pheno-rnaxilhiry  fisi^ure  tliat  it^  up- 
jx^r  border,  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar,  a  portion  of  the  orlutal  plate*  of 
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Pig.  312. — Kxpofjure  of  the  seeond  division  of  the  trifat'ml  al  the  foramen  ovale. 

the  sphenoid,  and  a  part  of  the  zygomatic  crest  can  be  raissnl;  draw  up  the 
orbital  nerve  and  chisel  from  above  the  infra-orbital  canal  downward  and 
outward  (Figs.  ;M1  and  31*^)  to  belo\¥  the  anterior  border  of  the  origin  of 
the  masseter,  then  upward  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum,  so  as  to 
met^t  posteriorly  the  pn*eeding  division  of  the  orbital  structure,  thus  permit- 
ting the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  the  supero-extcrnal  wall  of  the  antrum,  and 
its  posterior  angle  to  renmin  connected  with  the  malar  bone  when  the  latter 
is  pricHl  outward.  Dislocate  the  l>ony  mass  upw^ard  and  outward  with  a 
strong  hook,  raising  the  orbital  fat  with  a  blunt  retractor;  expose?  backward 
to  the  foramen  rotund  urn  the  nerve;  pass  a  small  hook  behintl  the  descend- 
ing spheno-palatine  nerves  around  the  main  trunk,  which  can  tfien  lie  di- 
vided or  twisttnl  out.  The  bony  flap  is  returned  to  and  fastened  in  place  by 
sutures,  and  the  bunlcrs  of  tlie  wound  are  clnstnl  in  a  siuiilar  manner.  With 
careful  adjustment  of  the  parts,  hut  little  disfigurement  results. 
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The  Remarks. — The  incision  is  an  extension  to  that  for  exposure  of  the 
infra-orbital  nerve  (Fig.  308,  a,h).  The  infra-orbital  artery  may  be  pushed 
aside  or  ligatured,  as  seems  best. 

Camochan-Chavasse  Operation, — Through  a  V-,  U-,  Y-,  or  I-shaped  in- 
cision (Fig.  308,  /),  the  center  corresponding  to  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
expose  the  infra-orbital  nerves  at  that  point,  and  tie  a  silk  ligature  carefully 
around  them ;  raise  the  periosteum  from  the  bone  and  perforate  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  antrum,  including  the  floor  of  the  foramen,  with  a  trephine  or 
gouge  and  mallet,  making  the  opening  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  (Fig.  309,  A).  Make  an  opening  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  near  to  the  roof  as  possible,  in  a  similar  manner. 
Control  the  haemorrhage  from  the  antrum  with  aseptic  gauze  packing  and 
from  the  soft  parts  with  ligatures ;  raise  the  periosteum  from  the  roof  of  the 
antrum  in  the  line  of  the  orbital  canal  till  the  canal  can  be  localized  with  a 
probe;  divide  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  antrum  in  the  line 
of  the  canal  in  the  floor,  and  with  a  small,  short  chisel,  brad  awl,  or  with 
scissors,  break  through  the  floor  of  the  canal  from  before  backward,  draw- 
ing down  on  the  nerve,  with  the  string,  as  it  is  liberated  from  the  bony 
canal.  With  a  blunt  end  of  a  director,  guided  by  the  liberated  nerve,  gently 
disengage  the  second  portion  of  the  nerve  from  the  tissues  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  back  to  the  foramen  rotundum  (Fig.  309,  B),  into  which  the 
point  of  the  instrument  can  be  readily  inserted.  After  a  thorough  stretch- 
ing the  nerve  is  divided  at  the  foramen  rotundum  with  sharp  curved  scissors. 
Gentle  traction  on  the  divided  nerve  brings  the  ganglion  (Fig.  309,  C)  for- 
ward into  the  antrum,  and,  after  division  of  its  branches  of  distribution,  the 
ganglion  is  drawn  away  with  the  nerve  which  is  about  two  inches  in  length. 
The  wound  cavity  is  packed  with  gauze  till  bleeding  is  arrested,  then  the 
gauze  is  removed,  the  wound  drained,  closed,  and  dressed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Abbe  and 
pack  the  wound  with  gauze  for  eight  hours  to  control  haemorrhage  than  to 
take  much  time  in  arresting  haemorrhage,  or  the  risk  of  orbital  infiltration 
from  persistent  oozing  of  blood,  especially  since  the  delayed  measures  of 
treatment,  sewing,  etc.,  will  cause  no  pain  after  division  of  the  nerve. 

The  Precautions, — Almost  invariably  severe  haemorrhage  is  caused  by 
the  opening  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  due  to  the  rupture  of  vessels 
running  in  the  posterior  dental  canals  at  that  situation.  At  the  outset  this 
haemorrhage  is  quite  brisk,  leading  one  for  the  moment  to  fear  injury  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery ;  but  the  patient  application  of  firm  pressure  with 
sponge  or  gauze  cheeks  the  flow  and  reassures  the  surgeon.  If  care  be  not 
exercised  in  the  making  of  the  opening  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  will  be  torn.  In  this  instance  the  bleeding 
will  be  both  severe  and  persistc^nt,  and  can  be  more  wisely  and  surely  con- 
trolled by  prompt  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  than  by  any  other  means. 
The  antrum  must  be  well  lighted  during  operation,  if  the  surgeon  expects 
to  see  the  ganglion  or  to  remove  the  nerve  entirely  from  its  canal,  without 
dividing  it  in  the  attempt.  Although  the  electric  headlight  (Fig.  Ill)  is 
the  best  means  for  the  i)urpose,  still,  in  its  absence,  the  reflections  of  a 
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laryngeal  mirror  will  be  of  great  senrice.  Thorough  drainage  of  the  wound 
is  necessary,  and  frequent  cleansing  as  well,  since  the  free  communication 
between  the  nasal  meatus  and  the  antrum  exposes  the  latter  to  infection. 

Lucke  reached  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  the  foramen  rotundum 
through  a  quadrangular-shaped  flap  limited  below  by  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygoma,  above  and  in  front  by  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
behind  by  a  vertical  line  an  inch  in  length  crossing  the  origin  of  the  zygoma. 
Divide  the  masseter  at  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  saw  the  zygoma  at 
either  end,  turn  the  flap  upward,  remove  intervening  structures,  separate 
the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  expose  and  resect 
the  nerve  at  the  point  of  exit  from  the  foramen.  Although  the  mas- 
seter muscle  is  united  thereafter  with  sutures,  it  does  not  unite  kindly, 
and  a  crippling  of  the  movements  of  the  jaw  from  this  cause  is  quite  sure 
to  follow.  Lossen  was  led  by  this  sequel  to  advise  that  the  temporal  fascia  be 
divided  instead  of  the  masseter,  and  the  zygoma  turned  downward,  instead 
of  upward,  as  before,  and  the  divided  borders  of  the  temporal  fascia  united 
subsequently  with  sutures.  The  reversal  of  this  portion  of  the  original 
plan  obviates  the  crippling  effects  of  division  of  the  masseter  muscle.  Not 
a  few  modifications  contemplating  an  attack  on  the  nerve  from  this  quarter 
are  advised.  However,  while  the  opportunity  for  open  work  is  often  en- 
hanced by  these  methods,  still  they  are  severe  in  character  and  expose  large 
surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  suppurative  and  infective  processes  incident 
to  faulty  technique. 

The  Results, — Section  of  the  nerve  in  any  part  of  the  course  is  usually  of 
temporary  use  only,  and  it  should  not  be  done  except  with  that  understand- 
ing. Stretching  before  section  may  add  somewhat  to  the  time  of  exemption 
from  pain  in  many  instances,  and  stretching  alone  will  often  afford  relief. 
Removal  of  the  entire  infra- orbital  portion  of  the  nerve  is  of  much  greater 
benefit  than  the  removal  of  any  part  of  it,  as  in  the  latter  procedure  some 
of  the  dental  nerves  may  remain  behind,  and,  moreover,  regeneration  is 
prompter  in  this  than  in  the  former  instance.  Removal  of  the  entire  nerve 
with  or  without  the  ganglion  is  frequently  followed  by  cure,  and  merits  pro- 
fessional confidence  and  prompt  action. 


Number 

of 

cases. 

DURATION  OF  RELIEF. 

6  months. 

6-12  mos.  1  1-2  years. 

2-3  years. 

3  years. 

Nerve  and  ganglion  removed 

Nerve  only  removed 

26 
26 

5 
4 

3 

7 

9 

7 

6 
3 

8 
5 

Total 

52 

9 

10 

16 

9 

8 

— Fowler, 


THIRD    DIVISION   OF  THE  TRIFACIAL   NERVE. 


The  intracranial  and  extracranial  portions  of  the  third  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  together  with  the  dental,  lingual,  auriculo-temporal  and  buccal 
branches,  are  each  amenable  to  surgical  procedure. 

The  Inferior  Denial  Nerve  (Fig.  309). — The  inferior  dental  nerve  is  the 
largest  of  the  branches  of  the  third  division.  It  passes  downward,  along  with, 
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at  the  front,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  maxillary  vessels,  beneath 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  then  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  the  dental  foramen.  It  passes  forward  in  the 
dental  canal  of  the  lower  jaw,  supplying  the  teeth,  and  finally  terminates  at 
the  mental  foramen  in  the  incisor  and  mental  branches.  The  inferior  den- 
tal nerve  can  be  exposed  at  three  situations :  1,  before  entering  the  dental 
foramen ;  2,  in  the  dental  canal ;  3,  at  the  mental  foramen.  Operation  at 
the  first  situation  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  methods  that  affords  the 
patient  satisfactory  relief.  At  this  situation  the  nerve  can  be  reached  by 
either  of  two  methods,  known  respectively  as  the  internal  or  buccal  route, 
and  the  external  or  facial  route. 

The  Internal  or  Buccal  Route. — Although  the  nerve  is  deeply  situated  in 
the  mouth,  yet  it  has  superficial  and  deep  guides  that  lead  to  it  unerringly. 

The  superficial  guides  are  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  jaw  and  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  These  guides  can  be  easily 
distinguished  with  the  finger  through  the  widely  opened  mouth,  before  the 
operation. 

The  deep  guides  are  the  spine  of  Spix  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
which  is  inserted  into  the  spine.  Although  the  deep  guides  can  be  located 
with  the  finger  before  the  operation,  still  they  are  of  far  greater  significance 
after  the  making  of  the  primary  incision.  After  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
teeth  and  buccal  mucous  membrane  at  the  site  of  the  operation,  with  anti- 
septics and  scrubbing,  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  placed  in  a  good  sunlight, 
or  an  electric  headlight  is  provided. 

The  Operation  (Paravicini). — Fix  the  mouth  widely  open  with  a  Den- 
hard  (Fig.  4),  Goodwillie  (Fig.  848,  /),  or  extemporized  mouth  gag,  placed  at 
the  side  opposite  to  the  operation.  With  two  narrow  retractors  pull  the  cheek 
backward  and  away  from  the  field  of  operation ;  pull  the  tongue  to  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  locate  the  inner  edge  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  with  the  finger; 
make  an  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane  between  these  guides,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  close  to  the  bone,  with  a  long-handled  scalpel.  Separate 
the  tissues  with  a  firm  spatula  or  a  small  periosteal  elevator,  aided  by  the 
finger,  from  the  bone  down  to  the  spine  of  Spix.  The  periosteum  is  not  dis- 
turbed. The  spine  of  Spix  is  usually  well  developed  and,  consequently,  is 
easily  located  at  this  time,  along  with  the  internal  lateral  ligament  which  is 
inserted  into  it.  At  the  base  of  the  spine  the  foramen  can  be  felt,  and  occa- 
sionally also  the  nerve  and  vessels  as  they  enter  it.  If  additional  space  be  re- 
quired divide  the  internal  lateral  ligament  with  scissors;  draw  inward  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  with  a  retractor ;  sponge  out  the  wound  cavity  and  expose  it 
to  a  strong  light.  A  blunt  hook,  curved  at  the  side,  or  an  aneurismal  needle, 
curved  in  the  same  manner,  is  passed  into  the  wound,  tlie  nerve  hooked  up,  if 
possible  at  a  point  half  an  inch  from  the  foramen,  and  drawn  forward.  Re- 
move the  artery  from  tlie  hook  if  included  with  the  nerve,  and  then  pass 
around  the  nerve  at  tliis  point  a  strong  silken  ligature,  and  tie  it  firmly  to 
the  nerve.  Tlie  nerve  is  then  stretched  by  means  of  the  ligature  and  divided 
with  scissors  above  and  as  near  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery  as  is  safe. 
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The  lower  end  is  then  stretched  and  cut  off  at  the  foramen  in  the  same 
manner,  carefully  avoiding  the  dental  artery.  About  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length  can  thus  be  resected. 

Hie  Precautions. — The  lingual  nerve,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
dental,  can  be  easily  differentiated  by  making  upward  traction  ;  then,  if  the 
latter  be  the  one  grasped,  firm  resistance  is  noted ;  if  the  former,  the  tongue 
and  its  contiguous  tissues  are  easily  and  freely  moved  by  the  traction.  The 
dental  nerve  may  be  ruptured  if  too  severe  traction  be  made  upon  it;  a 
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resistance  of  from  ton  to  fifteen  pounds  is  safely  borne.  Division  of  the 
inferior  dental  or  of  the  internal  maxillary  arteries  will  cause  troublesome 
haemorrhage.  Pressure  of  the  vessel  against  tlie  bone  will  control  the  former; 
for  control  of  the  latter,  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  may  be  necessary. 

The  Comments, — During  the  after-treatment  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  cleansed  to  obviate  or  lessen,  as  far  as  ])ossible,  subsequent  in- 
flammatory action  at  the  seat  of  the  operation.  If  suppuration  occur,  we 
regard  it  wise  to  establish  drainage  externally  by  means  of  a  small  rubber 
tube  carried  through  an  opening  made  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  out 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  by  moans  of  a  onrvod,  sharp-pointed  scissors  thrust 
while  closed  through  the  tissues  at  this  situation.  The  patient  should  be 
thoroughly  ana'sthotizod  before  the  operation  is  oommonood,  or  his  struggles 
will  delay  the  proooduro,  oaust;  undue  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  and  otherwise 
embarrass  the  surgeon.  Since  the  operation  is  a  troublesome  and  annoying 
one  at  the  best,  the  surgeon  should  claim  for  his  support  the  advantage  of 
every  rosourot^  at  his  conimand. 

The  I'^xtenutl  tn'  Forial  I^offfc. — In  this  route  an  opening  is  made  through 
tlie  chook,  and  soniotinies  through  the  ascoiiding  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  The  guides  to 
the  operation  are  the  niasseter  muscle,  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  anterior 
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and  posterior  borders  of  the  ascending  ramus.  The  chief  objections  to  the 
external  route  are:  1,  the  difficulty  in  dividing  satisfactorily  the  soft  parts 
without  injury  of  some  of  the  infra-maxillary  branches  of  the  facial  nerve; 
2,  the  crippling  of  the  jaw  that  may  follow  interference  with  the  masseter 
muscle;  3,  the  production  of  an  objectionable  cicatrix.  The  first  objection 
can  be  met  by  carefully  locating  the  line  of  incision.  Keen  recommends 
that  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  be  made  along  tlie  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  beginning  a  little  behind  the  angle  (Fig.  315,  d),  and  so  located  as  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expanse  of  the  scar.  Through  this  incision  the 
masseter  muscle  is  raised  from  the  ramus  with  a  sharp  periosteal  elevator. 
The  tissues  are  pulled  aside  and  a  half-inch  opening  is  made  with  a  trephine 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  above  the  angle  and  directly  below  the  sigmoid  notch — 
i.  e.,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  perpendicular  ramus  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  313). 
Through  this  opening  the  nerve  is  exposed  as  it  enters  the  foramen,  is  hooked 
up  with  a  needle  and  stretched,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  it  removed  with- 
out injury  to  the  contiguous  tissues,  if  removal  of  the  nerve  farther  for- 
ward be  desired,  the  incision  can  be  extended  anteriorly,  even  to  the  mental 
foramen  (d,  /),  after  tying,  or  by  careful  avoidance  of  the  facial  vessels. 
Kilhuy  through  an  incision  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw  corresponding  to  the 
borders  of  insertion  of  the  masscjter  (Fig.  315,  e,  d)  muscle,  and  after  resect- 
ing a  j)ortion  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  exjmsed  the  nerve  from  l)elow.  Liicke, 
through  a  similar  incision,  raised  the  insertion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  and 
other  soft  parts  from  the  jaw  with  a  periosteotonie,  until  the  nerve  could  be 
felt  with  the  finger,  when  it  was  hooked,  drawn  down  and  resected.  Ilorsley 
has  proposed  to  accomplish  the  j)ur])ose  l)y  raising  a  fia{>  coin])osed  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  only,  limited  l)ehind  by  a  vertical  incision  ex- 
tending from  just  above  the  zygoma  to  tlie  angle  of  tlie  jaw,  followed  by  its 
continuance  forward  beneath  the  jaw  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  facial 
artery.  The  flap  is  lifted  and  turn<'d  aside,  leaving  Stenson's  duct  and  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  undisturbed.  Tlie  masseteric  fascia  is  then  di- 
vided between  Stenson's  duct  an<l  the  temporo- facial  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and  the  opening  increased  to  an  inc-li  and  a  (piarter  in  diameter;  the 
parotid  is  drawn  toward  the  ear,  and  the  situation  of  the  posterior  border  of 
the  jaw  defined.  Now  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  tlie  masseter  niusele  are 
divided,  and  the  outer  surface'  of  thi'  bone  is  ex))osed  until  the  sigmoid  notch 
is  clearly  seen,  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  ])one  drill,  tre])hine,  etc.,  the  sigmoid 
notch  is  prolonged  directly  downward  to  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  With 
this  method  the  nerve  can  be  followed  u|)  and  resected  to  within  one  third  of 
an  inch  of  the  foramen  ovale.  ^Fhe  nei"\e  can  he  reached  ])rom])tly  from 
the  outer  surface  through  a  verti<al  (Linhart)  (Fig.  -U."),  a)  or  T-shaped 
incisioji,  made  directly  down  to  the  hone,  beginning  just  helow  St<'nson's 
duct  and  extending  <1ownward  about  hvo  inches.  The  periosteum  is  then 
raised  along  with  the  associated  masseteric  lihers.  snlliciently  to  expose  the 
center  of  the  ramus:  the  soft  parts  are  drawn  aside  jind  the  nerve  is  exposed 
at  the  foramen  l)y  aid  of  the  trephine,  or  fanlK-r  foi'waitl,  if  desirc<1,  by  re- 
moval of  the  external  table  (d'  the  jaw  witli  the  chisel  and  mallet.  In  either 
case  the  nerve  is  stretched  and  as  freely  resected  as  possible. 
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The  lower  end  is  then  stretched  and  cut  oflf  at  the  foramen  in  the  same 
manner,  carefully  avoiding  the  dental  artery.  Ahout  three  quarters  of  un 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length  can  thus  be  resected. 

Hie  Precautions, — The  lingual  nerve,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
dental,  can  be  easily  differentiated  by  making  upward  traction ;  then,  if  the 
latter  be  the  one  grasped,  firm  resistance  is  noted ;  if  the  former,  the  tongue 
and  its  contiguous  tissues  are  easily  and  freely  moved  by  the  traction.  The 
dental  nerve  may  be  ruptured  if  too  severe  traction  be  made  upon  it;  a 


Fig.  313.— Resection  of  inferior  dental  nerve.    The  temporal  and  facial  arteries. 

resistance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  is  safely  borne.  Division  of  the 
inferior  dental  or  of  the  internal  maxillary  arteries  will  cause  troublesome 
haemorrhage.  Pressure  of  the  vessel  against  the  bone  will  control  the  former ; 
for  control  of  the  latter,  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  may  be  necessary. 

The  Comments. — During  the  after-treatment  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  cleansed  to  obviate  or  lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  subsequent  in- 
flammatory action  at  the  seat  of  the  operation.  If  suppuration  occur,  we 
regard  it  wise  to  establish  drainage  externally  by  means  of  a  small  rubber 
tube  carried  through  an  opening  made  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  out 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  by  means  of  a  curved,  sharp-pointed  scissors  thrust 
while  closed  through  the  tissues  at  this  situation.  The  patient  should  be 
thoroughly  anaesthetized  before  the  operation  is  commenced,  or  his  struggles 
will  delay  the  procedure,  cause  undue  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  and  otherwise 
embarrass  the  surgeon.  Since  the  operation  is  a  troublesome  and  annoying 
one  at  the  best,  the  surgeon  should  claim  for  his  support  the  advantage  of 
every  resource  at  his  command. 

Tlie  External  or  Facial  Route. — In  this  route  an  opening  is  made  through 
the  cheek,  and  sometimes  through  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  The  guides  to 
the  operation  are  the  masseter  muscle,  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  anterior 
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and  posterior  borders  of  the  ascending  ramus.  The  chief  objections  to  the 
external  route  are:  1,  the  difficulty  in  dividing  satisfactorily  the  soft  parts 
without  injury  of  some  of  the  infra-raaxillary  branches  of  the  facial  nerve; 
2,  the  crippling  of  the  jaw  that  may  follow  interference  with  the  masseter 
muscle;  3,  the  production  of  an  objectionable  cicatrix.  The  first  objection 
can  be  met  by  carefully  locating  the  line  of  incision.  Keen  recommends 
that  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  be  made  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  beginning  a  little  behind  the  angle  (Fig.  315,  J),  and  so  located  as  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expanse  of  the  scar.  Through  this  incision  the 
masseter  muscle  is  raised  from  the  ramus  with  a  sharp  periosteal  elevator. 
The  tissues  are  pulled  aside  and  a  half-inch  opening  is  made  with  a  trephine 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  above  the  angle  and  directly  below  the  sigmoid  notch — 
i.  e.,.  at  about  the  middle  of  the  perpendicular  ramus  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  313). 
Through  this  opening  the  nen^e  is  exposed  as  it  enters  the  foramen,  is  hooked 
up  with  a  needle  and  stretched,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  it  removed  with- 
out injury  to  the  contiguous  tissues.  If  removal  of  the  nerve  farther  for- 
ward be  desired,  the  incision  can  be  extended  anteriorly,  even  to  the  mental 
foramen  {dy  f),  after  tying,  or  by  careful  avoidance  of  the  facial  vessels. 
Kiihn,  through  an  incision  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw  corresponding  to  the 
borders  of  insertion  of  the  masseter  (Fig.  315,  e,  d)  muscle,  and  after  resect- 
ing a  portion  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  exposed  the  nerve  from  below.  Lilcke, 
through  a  similar  incision,  raised  the  insertion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  and 
other  soft  parts  from  the  jaw  with  a  periosteotome,  until  the  nerve  could  be 
felt  with  the  finger,  when  it  was  hooked,  drawn  down  and  resected.  Horsley 
has  proposed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  by  raising  a  flap  composed  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  only,  limited  behind  by  a  vertical  incision  ex- 
tending from  just  above  the  zygoma  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  followed  by  its 
continuance  forward  beneath  the  jaw  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  facial 
artery.  The  flap  is  lifted  and  turned  aside,  leaving  Stenson's  duct  and  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  undisturbed.  The  masseteric  fascia  is  then  di- 
vided between  Stenson's  duct  and  the  temporo-facial  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and  the  opening  increased  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter ;  the 
parotid  is  drawn  toward  the  ear,  and  the  situation  of  the  posterior  border  of 
the  jaw  defined.  Now  the  jmstcTior  two  thirds  of  the  masseter  muscle  are 
divided,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  hone  is  exposed  until  the  sigmoid  notch 
is  ckarly  seen,  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  bone  drill,  trephine,  etc.,  the  sigmoid 
notch  is  prolonged  directly  downward  to  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  With 
this  method  the  nerve  can  be  followed  up  and  resected  to  within  one  third  of 
an  inch  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  nerve  can  be  reached  promptly  from 
the  outer  surface  through  a  vertical  (Linhart)  (Fig.  315,  a)  or  U-shaped 
incisi(yi,  made  directly  down  to  the  bone,  beginning  just  below  Stenson's 
duct  and  extending  downward  about  two  inches.  The  pc^riosteum  is  then 
raised  along  with  the  associatiMl  masseteric  fibers,  sulHciently  to  expose  the 
center  of  the  ramus;  the  soft  ])arts  are  drawn  asi(h^  and  the  nerve  is  exposed 
at  the  foramen  by  aid  of  the  trephine,  or  farther  forward,  if  desired,  by  re- 
moval of  the  external  table  of  tlie  jaw  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  In  either 
case  the  nerve  is  stretched  and  as  freely  resected  as  possible. 
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The  Precautions, — The  external  incisions  expose  to  danger  Stenson's  duct 
and  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  former  runs  forward  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  masseter  to  the  buccinato  rrauscle,  which  it  enters  op- 
posite the  second  molar  tooth,  parallel  with,  and  a  finger's  breadth  below  the 
zygoma.  The  directions  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve  should  be  carefully 
studied  before  making  the  external  incision,  to  avoid  any  motor  paralysis 
of  the  face  that  may  follow  their  division.  On  opening  through  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  may  be  mistaken  for  the  inferior  dental. 
However,  the  former  is  much  the  smaller,  and  if  pulled  upon  is  unfixed 
and  enters  soft  intrabuccal  tissues,  while  the  latter  is  fixed  when  pulled 
upon,  as  it  supplies  bony  tissues.  The  separation  from  the  bone,  or  the 
division  of  the  fibers  of  the  masseter,  must  be  performed  carefully  and  asep- 
tically,  otherwise  the  advent  of  suppurative  processes  will  prolong  the  recov- 
ery and  impair  the  movements  of  the  jaw.  In  resections  of  this  nerve  at 
either  aspect  of  the  jaw,  the  divided  ends  should  be  turned  aside  or  tissues 
interposed  between  them  so  as  to  prevent  regenerative  union. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  can  be  exposed  in  the  dental  canal  from  the 
inferior  dental  to  the  mental  foramen,  if  need  be,  by  making  a  free  incision 
down  to  the  bone  along  the  under  surface  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  315,  J,/),  then 
raising  the  soft  parts  along  with  the  periosteum  with  the  elevator,  drawing 
aside  the  flap,  and  exposing  the  nerve  in  the  canal  by  the  use  of  the  electro- 
motor trephine,  chisel  and  mallet,  etc.  The  exposure  of  the  nerve  here  is 
more  a  matter  of  labor  than  of  skill ;  the  final  removal,  however,  is  easily 
accomplished  with  scissors  and  forceps.  The  wound  should  be  closed 
promptly,  the  same  as  are  incised  wounds  in  other  situations.  If  undue 
violence  be  employed  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  mallet,  the  jaw  may  be 
fractured.  The  termination  of  the  iyiferior  dental  nerve  and  its  mental 
branch  can  be  treated  surgically  by  exposure  of  them  at  the  mental  fora- 
men. In  stretching y  the  breaking  strain  of  the  mental  nerve  is  five  and  a 
half  pounds.  The  mental  nerve  escapes  from  the  mental  foramen  along 
with  the  mental  vessels,  opposite  to  the  interval  between  the  bicuspid  teeth 
of  the  same  side. 

The  Operation. — Draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  downward  and  outward ; 
make  a  horizontal  incision  one  inch  in  length  at  the  buccal  fold,  with  the 
center  opposite  the  interval  before  mentioned,  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane down  to  the  bone ;  raise  the  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum  with  a 
director,  so  as  to  expose  the  mental  foramen ;  dissect  out  the  nerve,  seize  and 
stretch  or  remove  it.  If  a  trephine  or  chisel  be  applied  to  the  jaw  posteriorly 
to  the  foramen,  and  the  outer  table  be  removed,  then  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  inferior  dental  can  be  exposed  and  resected,  thus  exercising  some  com- 
mand over  the  incisive  branches  of  that  side. 

The  Lingual  or  Gustatory  Nerve. — The  lingual  nerve  is  the  sensory 
nerve  of  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue.  It  is  often  treated  sur- 
gically for  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  sialorrhoea  incident  to  cancer  of  the 
toncjue. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  nerve  passes  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  located 
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internally  and  anteriorly  to  the  inferior  dental  nerve.  Although  deeply 
placed  at  first,  it  becomes  quite  superficial  as  it  reaches  the  fioor  of  the 
month.  The  guides  to  the  nerve  are  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament.  The  nerve  is  situated  half  an  inch 
below  and  behind  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  in  front  of  the  pterygo-maxillary 
ligament,  where,  with  the  mouth  widely  opened  and  the  tongue  placed  on 
the  stretch,  it  can  be  felt  as  it  passes  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  to  gain 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue.  The  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  is 
easily  noted  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  just  inside  the  coronoid  process, 
and  it  is  somewhat  tightened  by  opening  the  mouth  widely. 

The  lingual  nerve  can  be  reached  by  either  the  intrabuccal  or  extra- 
bnccal  routes,  the  former  being  employed  much  the  more  frequently. 

The  Operation  (intrabuccal  route). — Open  the  mouth  amply  with  the 
gag ;  draw  the  cheek  aside  with  the  retractor,  and  the  tongue  forward  and  to 
the  opposite  side  with  a  tongue  forceps;  indicate  the  location  of  the  nerve 
with  the  index  finger  placed  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  pterygo-maxil- 
lary ligament,  then  with  a  scalpel  make  a  longitudinal  incision  one  inch  in 
length  through  the  mucous  membrane  from  this  point  forward,  or  make  a 
vertical  one  of  the  same  length  over  the  nerve  midway  between  the  tongue 
and  the  gum  at  the  root  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  thus  easily  exposing  the 
nerve,  which  can  be  drawn  forward  with  a  hook  and  stretched  or  resected. 
Neurotomy  may  be  practiced  on  this  nerve  by  means  of  a  bistoury  passed 
through  the  mucous  membrane  at  a  point  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind 
and  below  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  curved  forward  and  upward  toward  the 
jaw  on  an  imaginary  line  extending  between  the  last  molar  tooth  and  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  for  the  distance  of  half  an  inch.  The  comparatively 
brief  relief  afforded  by  this  method  does  not  commend  its  employment 
except  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

The  Operation  (extrabuccal  route). — The  nerve  can  be  reached  through 
the  submaxillary  triangle  by  an  incision  extending  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  masseter  muscle  to  near  the  symphysis  menti.  The  facial  artery  is 
exposed  but  not  tied ;  the  submaxillary  gland  is  liberated  of  its  facial  con- 
nections and  drawn  downward  and  forward,  thus  exposing  the  mylo-hybid 
vessels  and  nerves  as  they  lie  on  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  This  muscle  is 
drawn  forward  by  means  of  a  retractor  applied  to  the  posterior  border.  The 
lingual  artery  is  displaced  downward,  and  the  lingual  nerve  then  appears  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  lying  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  near 
to  the  last  molar  tooth.  This  method  of  procedure  is  not  advisable  on  ac- 
count of  the  intricate  technique,  unless  the  lingual  artery  is  to  be  tied  for 
malignant  disease  of  the  tongue,  when  the  nerve  can  be  wisely  resected 
through  the  same  opening.  This  nerve  can  be  reached  from  without  by  the 
same  procedures  as  those  addressed  to  the  inferior  dental  (page  285). 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  is  easily  exposed,  as  it  crosses  the  base  of  the 
zygoma  through  a  short  vortical  incision  mado  immediately  in  front  of  the 
pinna  (Fig.  313).  Here  the  nerve  lies  behind  the  temporal  artery,  the  pul- 
sation of  which  serves  as  an  excellent  guide  to  it.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  dissection  at  this  point,  otherwise  the  parotid  gland  will  be  injured. 
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The  Buccal  Nerve, — The  buccal  nerve  can  be  exposed  through  either  an 
intrahtccal  or  extrabuccal  incision^  the  former  being  the  preferable.  Two 
methods  of  intrabuccal  ex])osure  are  noted.  In  one  the  nerve  is  bared  as 
it  reaches  the  buccinator  muscle,  through  a  vertical  incision  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  fibers  of  the  muscle,  made  with  its  center  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
nerve  at  this  situation  divides  into  two  branches ;  therefore  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  observation  lest  one  or  both  branches,  and  even  the  trunk  itself, 
escape  notice.  The  operation  will  be  futile  unless  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
be  secured  and  treated.  In  the  other  method  open  the  mouth  widely  and 
make  an  incision  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  coronoid  process  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  grasp  the  nerve  as  it  crosses  this  margin  of  the 
process.  The  fact  that  the  nerve  sometimes  reaches  the  buccinator  by  pass- 
ing through  the  temporal  muscle  invests  the  latter  method  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  uncertainty,  since  then  the  nerve  is  not  found  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  coronoid  process. 

The  Extrabuccal  Method  (Zuckerkandl). — The  extrabuccal  method  con- 
sists in  making  a  short  incision  forward  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
masseter  muscle  between  the  zygoma  and  Stenson's  duct  down  to  the  fatty 
cushion  of  the  cheek.  The  cheek  fat  is  pushed  aside  so  as  to  expose  the 
anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process  along  the  inner  surface  of  which  the 
nerve  is  found  to  pass.  This  method  of  procedure  exposes  to  the  danger  of 
injury  the  transverse  facial  artery  and  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Results, — The  results  of  division  and  excision  are  similar  here  to 
those  of  the  preceding  trials  and  like  those  results  justify  the  trial  before  the 
others  of  graver  import  are  attempted.  Stewart,  of  Montreal,  contributes  the 
following  conclusions  regarding  nerve-stretching  in  inveterate  trigeminal 
neuralgia :  "  1.  Nerve-stretching  gives  either  complete  or  great  relief  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  2.  Relief  is  not  permanent  in  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  cases.  3.  If  pain  should  return,  the  operation  should  be  repeated, 
even  several  times,  before  resorting  to  neurectomy  or  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon carotid.  4.  If  the  pain  is  not  strictly  and  always  limited  to  one 
branch  of  the  nerve,  several  branches  should  be  stretched.  5.  As  relief 
does  not  always  immediately  follow  stretching,  a  second  operation  should 
not  be  undertaken  until  some  time  has  elapsed/' 

TRUNK  OF  THE  XERVE  AT  THE  FORAMEN  OVALE. 

The  important  anatomical  points  connected  with  the  nerve  at  this  situa- 
tion are:  1,  the  large  size — larger  than  either  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
fifth ;  2,  the  junction  of  the  motor  and  sensory  roots  just  after  leaving 
the  foramen  ovale;  3,  the  numerous  branches  given  off  from  the  common 
trunk  after  the  junction ;  4,  the  relations  of  the  middle  and  small  meningeal 
arteries,  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and  pterygoid  plexus  of  veins  and 
internal  maxillary  artery,  all  of  which  should  be  carefully  studied  before 
attempting  the  operation.  The  localization  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance.  Bony  and  muscular  guides  indicate  the 
situation  with  practical  accuracy.     The  junction  of  the  zygoma  and  ami- 
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aentia  artictilaris  is  located  about-  an  inch  and  a  quarter  directly  outside 
of  the  foramen ;  the  free  edge  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  at  the  root 
of  the  process  h  jimi  \n  front  of  the  opening;  the  pterygoid  muscles  cover 
in  the  forauien  and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.  If  tbe  finger  be  inserted  into 
the  zygomatic   fossa   in  front   of    the   eininentiii  articnhiri?,  the   nerve  is 
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found  between  the  base  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  and  the  spinous 
process  of  the  sphenoid,  either  of  which  can  be  easily  felt.  If  now,  as 
MacCormac  says,  **u  knife  be  passed  along  the  outer  surface  of  the 
greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  between  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
and  the  nerve  trunk,  the  hitter  may  be  divided  from  behind  forward  with 
perfect  safety."  However,  if  the  middle  meningeal  artery  escape  injury 
at  this  time,  the  small  meningeal  and  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve 
will  qnite  surely  be  divided  along  with  the  motor  root  of  the  third  division. 
Motor  paralysis  of  the  mnseles  of  nnistication,  the  mylo-hyoid  and  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastric,  the  tensor  tympani  and  tensor  palati  muacles,  on 
the  side  of  the  section,  will  follov^^  attended  with  loss  of  sensation  and  relief 
from  pain  if  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve  be  not  involved.  How- 
ever, the  motor  paralysis  hits  not  sufficient  significance  to  contraindicate 
the  operation. 
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Kocht-yg  operation. — An  iiieisiou  beghiniDg  jii&t  behiml  the  frontal 
process  of  the  malar  bone  is  carried  obliquely  downward  and  backward  to 
the  posterior  extreinity  of  tht*  zygoniatif  areh,  tht^nci*  upward  and  backwani 
in  front  of  the  ear  at  nt^arlv  right  anglt^  to  tlu*  iirst  fiart  of  (he  iiK^sjoti 
(Fig.  314),  dividing  fibei^  of  the  orbicularis,  the  snperfidal  and  tenqjoral 
fascia*  at  the  first,  and  all  ti^sue^  down  to  tlie  bone  at  tlie  SLHi'Oud  part  of  the 
incision.  Draw  the  bnrderg  of  I  he  wound  apart;  expose  the  malar  bone 
behind  the  frontal  proL-e^g  and  divide  it  vertieally  with  a  chisel;  divide  the 
zygoma  posteriorly  close  to  its  anterior  root,  and  draw  the  fragment  down 
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Flu.  815, — Exposure  of  Ihe  third  division  of  the  trif*Miial  in  its  guurse  and  ut  the 
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with  a  strong  hook;  expose  the  outer  surface  of  the  temporal  muscle,  sepa- 
rate its  posterior  and  lower  border  from  the  skull,  and  draw  it  forward  with 
a  hook  (Fig.  315);  divide  the  periosteum  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
root  of  the  zygoma  forward  along  the  pterygoid  ridge;  detach  with  it  the 
goft  parts  from  tbe  under  surface  of  the  pjotit  wing  of  the  sphnnoiil  down 
to  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  proet^s  with  a  perio&teotome ;  locate  the  fora- 
men ovah'  with  tin*  linger,  and  expose  the  nerve  to  view,  carefully  avoid- 
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ing  the  middle  meningeal  artery  lying  posteriorly;  stretch  and  resect  the 
nerve;  place  and  wire  in  position  the  zygomatic  arch,  unite  the  borders  of 
the  wound,  and  dress  antiseptically.  This  plan  of  procedure  exposes  the 
vessels  to  the  minimum  amount  of  danger,  and  therefore  gives  rise  to  the 
least  amount  of  haemorrhage. 

Pancoast's  Operation. — Make  a  horizontal  incision,  near  to  where  the 
ramus  joins  the  body,  the  entire  breadth  of  the  perpendicular  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  down  to  the  bone;  connect  to  the  extremities  of  this  incision 
two  perpendicular  ones  of  a  similar  depth  as  the  first,  carried  upward  to 
Stenson's  duct,  their  superficially  from  that  point  to  the  zygoma  and  malar 
bone,  carefully  avoiding  the  duct  (Fig.  315,  6);  raise  the  flap  and  saw 
through  the  coronoid  process  at  the  base,  and  remove  the  fragment  along 
with  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle ;  push  the  temporal  muscle  upward 
beneath  the  zygoma,  and  take  away  the  fatty  tissue  thus  exposed  to  view ;  tie 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  as  it  passes  close  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
neck  of  the  jaw  in  two  places  and  divide  the  nerve  between  the  ligatures; 
detach  the  upper  head  of  the  external  pterygoid  from  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  with  the  finger;  check  haemorrhage  and  expose  the  nerve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fossa  and  divide  it  with  scissors  close  to  the  bone. 

Kronleins  Modification. — In  the  modification  of  Kronlein  the  temporal 
fossa  is  uncovered  by  means  of  two  flaps,  a  superficial  and  a  deep  one.  The 
former  corresponds  in  all  essential  respects  to  that  of  Pancoast.  The  latter 
is  of  similar  shape  and  dimensions  as  the  former,  is  composed  of  masseter 
muscle  and  the  zygoma,  the  bone  being  sawn  across  anteriorly  downward 
and  forward  through  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  at  the  point  of 
articulation,  and  posteriorly,  immediately  in  front  of  the  articular  tubercle, 
and  the  whole  reflected  downward  on  the  masseter  as  a  hinge.  The  inner 
flap  is  stretched  rather  than  divided,  to  avoid  injury  of  Stenson's  duct  and 
the  facial  nerve.  The  infra-maxillary  nerve  is  then  exposed  and  resected 
without  loss  of  other  essential  structure.  Through  the  pterygo-maxillary 
fissure  the  second  division  is  then  resected  with  a  thin  cutting  instrument, 
and  if  possible  without  widening  the  fissure  by  chiseling.  The  separated 
structures  are  returned  into  position  and  fastened  there;  thus  the  aim  is 
attained  without  the  sacrifice  of  an  essential  part. 

Crede's  Modification. — In  C rede's  modification  the  nerve  is  reached 
through  the  sigmoid  notch  while  the  temporal  muscle  is  drawn  backward 
with  a  blunt  hook.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  not  seen.  In  other 
respects  the  procedures  are  similar. 

Salzer's  Modification. — In  Salzer's  modification  the  free  end  of  the  flap  is 
formed  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  zygoma,  going  through  the  temporal  mus- 
cle down  to  the  bone.  After  the  arrest  of  hjemorrhage,  the  flap  is  raised, 
including  the  zygoma,  and  carried  down  sufficiently  to  expose  the  roof  of  the 
zygomatic  fossa.  The  upper  part  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  removed 
from  the  sphenoid  with  the  finger,  as  before,  and  the  nerve  is  exposed. 

Mixter,  by  means  of  a  curved  incision  commencing  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone  and  going  upward  along  the 
posterior  border  of  this  bone  and  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
21 
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frontal  bone  to  the  temporal  ridge,  thence  along  the  temporal  ridge,  down- 
ward in  front  of  the  ear  to  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  zygoma,  followed 
by  severing  of  the  zygoma  at  each  end,  forms  a  flap  which  when  drawn 
downward,  attended  with  separation  of  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  muscles, 
permits  of  a  quite  ready  exposure  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
nerves  as  they  escape  from  their  respective  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
//  the  former  nerve  and  its  foramen  of  exit  is  to  be  exposed  the  temporal 
muscle  is  drawn  strongly  forward,  the  jaw  depressed,  and  the  pterygo-max- 
illary  fissure  located  by  passing  the  finger  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
superior  maxilla  to  the  projecting  spur  at  the  upper  end  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate,  which  latter  may  be  cautiously  chiseled  ofif,  thus  better  ex- 
posing the  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  just  above  MeckeFs 
ganglion.  //  the  latter  nerve  and  its  foramen  of  exit  are  to  be  exposed,  the 
temporal  muscle  is  drawn  forward,  the  jaw  relaxed,  the  pterygoid  muscles 
so  displaced  by  traction  as  to  permit  the  finger  to  pass  upward  along  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  to  a  point  just  posterior  and  external  to  the  base  of 
the  plate  where  directly  inward,  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  zygoma,  the  nerve  will  be  felt  as  it  escapes  from  the  foramen  ovale. 

The  Comments, — It  will  be  noted  that  the  details  of  this  plan  are  not 
essentially  distinctive  from  those  just  preceding,  directed  to  similar  pur- 
poses. Ajid,  too,  they  may  be  varied  in  technique  by  acceptable  features  of 
those  methods  when  desirable.  The  further  division  of  the  zygoma  should 
be  made  at  a  safe  distance  anterior  to  the  eminentia  articularis  to  avoid 
the  joint. 

2'he  Precautions, — The  internal  maxillary,  the  meningeal  vessels,  and 
pterygoid  plexus  of  veins  must  be  carefully  avoided.  If  exposed  they 
should  be  ligatured  at  two  places  and  severed  between  the  ligatures  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  haemorrhage.  The  middle  meningeal  is  sometimes  so 
closely  associated  with  the  nerve  as  to  be  scarcely  separable  from  it.  In 
such  cases  the  contiguity  can  be  determined  with  the  finger  by  noting  the 
pulsation.  In  fact,  in  each  instance  the  artery  should  be  thus  located,  if 
possible,  before  the  nerve  is  divided.  Pressure,  direct  ligature,  and  ligature 
of  the  internal  maxillary  and  external  carotid  are  the  means  for  arrest  of 
haemorrhage.  The  average  relation  of  this  nerve  and  artery  will  appear  in 
connection  with  intracranial  operations  on  the  nerve.  The  facial  nerve  and 
Stenson^s  duct  have  been  mentioned  sufficiently  already  to  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  extreme  caution  in  this  regard  in  the  operative  technique.  The 
nerve  should  be  divided  close  to  the  bone,  to  secure  severance  of  all  the 
branches.  Free  excision  should  be  practiced,  and  the  proximal  end  pushed 
upward  into  the  foramen,  when  feasible,  to  secure  as  wide  separation  of  the 
divided  ends  as  possible. 

The  treatment  consists  in  closing  the  wound  after  bleeding  is  completely 
arrested,  and  applying  a  firm  compress  to  it;  then  dress  antiseptically.  If 
oozing  persist,  tampon  with  gauze  and  unite  borders,  leaving  room  for  with- 
drawal of  the  tampon. 

The  Results, — The  danger  to  life  is  not  significant  in  this  operation,  un- 
less infection  of  the  wound  or  severe  haemorrhage  supervene.     Therefore 
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ascpfiis  should  be  practiced  sedulously  and  all  bleeding  controlled.     The 
curatlYe  outcome  of  the  o^K^ration  is  not  infrecjucntly  discouraging. 


IXTRACR.VXIAL   NEURECTOMY. 

The  operation  of  intracranial  neurectomy  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  coring  intractable  cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  that  have  resisted  medici- 
nal and  other  operative  means  of  relief.  The  operation  contemplates  the 
intracranial  section  of  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  trifacial  nerve 
at  the  points  of  entrj-  to  the  foramina  of  escape,  the  removal  of  the  proxi- 
mal ends  of  the  divided  nerves,  and  excision  of  the  ganglion  itself.  Ttvo 
methods  of  attainment  of  these  objects  are  frequently  practiced,  one  devised 
by  Bose,  the  other  by  Hartley  and  Krause.  In  both  the  operation  field  is 
extra-duraL 

Bosoms  Method. — The  patient  is  prepared  by  giving  proper  attention  to 
the  bowels,  stomach,  kidneys,  etc.  The  side  of  the  head  corresponding 
to  the  side  of  the  face  involved  is  carefully  purified,  the  ear  cleansed  and 
plugged  with  gauze,  the  conjunctival  sac  made  aseptic,  and  the  lids  stitched 
together. 

The  Operation. — For  convenience  of  description  the  operation  is  divided 
into  six  stages: 

The  First  Stage  (incision  through  the  skin  and  reflection  of  the  flap). — 
A  semicircular  flap  is  made  extending  from  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  \yone  backward  along  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  zygoma  its  entire  length.  From  this  point  the  incision  is  con- 
tinued downward  over  the  parotid  region  of  the  jaw,  to  just  in  front  of  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  then  forward  along  the  lower  border  of  the  horizontal 
ramus  to  the  facial  vessels  (Fig.  318,  A).  This  flap  is  raised,  carried  for- 
ward, and  fastened  by  a  temporary  suture  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chin, 
and  securely  covered  with  protective  gauze. 

The  Second  Stage  (section  of  the  zygoma  and  coronoid  process,  displace- 
ment of  masseter  and  temporal  muscles). — The  zygoma  is  cut  down  upon 
at  either  extremity  and  bared  by  a  periosteotome  or  raspatory.  Two  holes 
fitted  to  carry  a  silver  wire  of  a  twenty-two-ineh  gauge  are  drilled  one 
third  of  an  inch  apart  through  the  zygoma  at  the  points  of  exposure 
— i.  e.,  at  the  base  of  the  projection  and  at  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
malar  bone.  The  bone  is  then  divided  Ix'tween  the  holes  with  a  fine  saw, 
the  anterior  section  Iw'ing  din^eted  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  the 
posterior  more  transversf*ly,  and  as  near  to  the  root  of  the  procH^ss  as  possi- 
ble. The  fragment  of  bone  is  now  displaced  carefully  downward  along  with 
the  masseter  as  far  as  practicable :  the  coronoid  process  and  the  tendon  of 
the  temporal  muscle  are  easily  and  promptly  exposed  by  the  displacement 
and  removal  of  a  small  amount  of  intervening  cellular  tissue;  the  coronoid 
process  and  a  portion  of  the  attached  muscle  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  bone 
forceps,  scissors,  or  th(»  (Ji^ili-Haertel  saw,  etc. 

The  Third  Stage  (search  for  the  foramen  ovale). — Displace  the  pterygoid 
fat,  locate  the  internal  maxillary  artery  as  it  passes  between  the  heads  of  the 
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external  pterygoid  muscle,  tie  it  with  two  ligatures  and  divide  the  yessel  be- 
tween them.  Detach  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  from  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  the  pterygoid  plate  with  a  periosteotome,  and  push  it 
downward.  The  base  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer  pterygoid  plate  is 
carefully  located  with  the  finger,  and  at  a  distance  posteriorly  of  sixteen  (in 
female)  to  eighteen  (in  male)  millimetres  is  found  the  foramen  with  the 
nerve  escaping  through  it. 

The  Fourth  Stage  (entering  the  base  of  the  skull). — In  order  to  effect 
this  purpose,  a  half-inch  trephine  is  applied  a  little  anterior  and  external 

to  the  foramen,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  groove  made  in  the  bone  will  im- 
pinge on  the  outer  wall  of  the  foramen 
(Fig.  316).  This  opening  can  be  en- 
larged subsequently  in  any  direction  by 
the  use  of  bone  forceps  and  chisels. 

The  Fifth  Stage  (division  of  the 
nerves  and  removal  of  the  ganglion). — 
After  making  the  opening  in  the  bone, 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  ganglion.  The  ganglion  is  re- 
moved with  forceps  or  a  small  curette 
directed  along  the  course  of  the  nerve 
leading  to  it.  The  nerve  is  a  better 
guide  when  cut  as  far  back  as  possible, 
and  traction  be  made  on  the  stump.  The 
traction  draws  the  ganglion  forward  some- 
what, and  thus  facilitates  the  efforts  at 
destruction.  The  posterior  part  of  the  ganglion  can  be  displaced  more  read- 
ily and  removed  than  can  the  anterior  and  upper  part,  as  the  latter  is 
closely  connected  with  the  dural  sheath  of  the  nerve.  The  second  division 
is  found  and  divided  either  before  or  during  the  removal  of  the  ganglion 
(usually  during)  as  best  meets  the  indications  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  act.    The  ophthalmic  division  is  not  disturbed. 

The  Sixth  Stage  (replacement  of  structures  and  closure  of  the  wound). 
— The  zygoma  is  replaced  and  wired  in  position,  and  the  skin  flaps  are  prop- 
erly approximated  and  sutured.  If  asepsis  has  been  complete,  no  drain- 
age is  necessary.  Continuous  pressure  with  sponges  or  properly  arranged 
pads  for  two  or  three  days  will  cause  suitable  apposition  for  prompt  union. 
The  eyes  should  be  protected  from  light  by  unirritating  aseptic  pads  fast- 
ened lightly  in  position. 

The  Hartley-Krause  Method.— The  Hartley-Krause  method  can  be  di- 
vided into  five  stages,  but,  unlike  the  Rose  method,  it  offers  better  opportu- 
nity for  manipulation  and  aseptic  technique,  and,  therefore,  is  followed  by 
better  results  than  the  latter  (Fig.  318). 

The  First  Stage  (forming  and  raising  the  flap). — After  thorough  dis- 
infection of  the  ear,  scalp,  etc.,  a  horseshoe-shaped  incision  is  made  down  to 
the  bone  in  the  course  of  a  line  drawn  from  just  behind  the  external  angular 
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between  the  points  of  starting  and  termination  of  the  curved  incision.  The 
flap  thus  formed  is  three  inches  in  both  the  vertical  and  transverse  diam- 
eters. Arrest  the  haemor- 
rhage; retract  the  borders 
of  the  incision  carefully; 
cut  a  groove  in  the  line  of 
periosteal  division  down  to 
the  inner  table  in  a  beveled 
manner  (Fig.  319)  at  all 
parts  except  at  the  upper 
l)order,  and  here  through 
both  tables  with  the  chisels 
of  Hartley  or  that  of  Pyle 
(Fig.  317,  a,  b,  c).  The 
flap  is  now  pried  ofif  by  in- 
serting beneath  the  bone  at 
the  completely  divided  bor- 
der a  bone  elevator,  which 
act  causes  fracture  at  the 
basal  end  of  the  undivided 
vitreous  table.  Expose  the 
dura  by  turning  down  the 
flap  (Fig.  320),  the  bony 
portion  of  which  is  securely 
held  by  a  hinge  composed  of  integument,  muscle,  and  periosteum. 

The  Second  Stage  (treatment  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery). — Haem- 
orrhage from  the  middle  meningeal  and  its  branches  often  happens,  and  is 


Fig.  818.- 


-Lines  of  incision  in  intracranial 
neurectomy. 


Fig.  319.~Making  the  bone  flap. 

frequently  very  troublesome.     If  the  anterior  l)raneh  happens  to  run  in  a 
canal  instead  of  a  groove  at  the  base  of  the  flap,  it  will  be  almost  surely  torn 
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(Fig.  274).  In  separating  the  dura  from  the  bone  at  the  entrance  to 
tlie  foeBa,  the  main  trunks  may  be  ruptured.  After  exposure  of  the  dura, 
the  Yceeel  should  be  isokted  and  tied  as  promptly  and  securely  as  possible. 
If  the  Tesed  be  torn,  prompt  pressure  is  applied,  the  vessel  exposed  by  cut- 
ting away  the  bone  and  then  tied  with  silk.  If  the  main  trunk  be  rup- 
tured, and  can  not  be  otherwise  secured,  prompt  pressure,  foUowed  by  plug- 
ging of  the  foramen  spinosum  with  gauze  for  three  days,  wiU  permanently 
arrest  the  bleeding  (Keen). 

The  Third  Stage  (raising  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe). — Separate  the  dura 
from  the  bone  carefully  with  the  fingers ;  raise  the  brain  cautiously  with  a 
broad  spatula  from  the  middle  fossa  preparatory  to  exposure  of  the  Gasserian 
gang^on  and  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  nerve.  The  separation 
of  the  dura  is  attended  with  quite  free  haemorrhage  in  nearly  every  case,  but 
in  most  instances  patiently  employed  sponge  pressure  will  arrest  it  Fail- 
ing in  this  the  fossa  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  the  wound  closed  and 
dressed ;  the  gauze  is  removed  on  the  third  day  and  the  operation  completed. 


Fie.  320.— 1,  2, 3.  Branches  of  fifth  nerve.    4.  The  gangtioo. 


Keen  advises  this  course,  and  has  practiced  the  introduction  freely  in  three 
sqnrate  instances :  in  one,  a  strip  3T  X  ^  inches,  in  another  23  X  1-1  inches, 
in  a  third  16  X  6  inches,  was  introduced,  and  "  in  each  instance  the  gauze 
remained  in  place  for  three  days  without  any  material  svmptoms." 

The  Fourth  Stage  ( recognition  and  removal  of  ganglion  and  nerves). — It 
is  very  important  at  this  time  that  a  good  light  be  at  hand  (Fig.  Ill), in  order 
to  enable  the  surgeon  to  act  in  an  exact  and  intelligent  manner.  The  carotid 
artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus  may  each  be  opened,  if  careless,  blind,  or  mis- 
directed attempts  be  praeticefl  in  removal  of  the  ganglion.  Keen  advises 
that  the  head  rest  on  the  oc-ciput,  and  that  a  side  light  be  employed,  for  in 
this  position  the  blood  flows  away  from  the  ganglion  instead  of  obscuring  it, 
as  when  the  head  lies  on  the  side.  Arrest  the  hapmorrhage  and  locate  the 
nerve  by  either  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch.    The  middle  meningeal  artery 
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as  it  passes  through  the  foramen  spinosum  lies  from  one  fourth  to  one  half 
inch  outside  of  the  foramen  ovale  which  transmits  the  third  division,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  guide  to  this  division.  Lifting  the  dura  will  cause  two  lines 
of  tension  of  the  membrane,  which  will  lead  to  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the 
second  and  third  divisions  respectively.  Expose  and  separate  the  nerves  from 
the  dura ;  follow  the  nerves  backward  to  the  ganglion,  separating  the  mem- 
brane from  them,  and  then  from  the  ganglion  itself  by  blunt  dissection  and 
traction  of  the  membrane.  Isolate  the  ganglion  and  the  second  and  third 
divisions  on  all  sides ;  seize  the  part  of  the  ganglion  corresponding  to  second 
and  third  divisions  with  haemostatic  forceps,  divide  with  scissors  the  second 
and  third  divisions  at  the  foramina,  then  rotate  the  forceps  gently  and  firmly, 
thus  twisting  away  the  ganglion  and  the  divisions,  including  possibly  the 
motor  root. 

The  Fifth  Stage  (closure  of  the  wound). — After  complete  arrest  of  haem- 
orrhage and  the  introduction  of  drainage  when  required,  return  the  temporal 
flap  to  its  place  and  confine  it  there  by  sewing  the  borders  of  the  divided 
periosteum  and  scalp  independently  of  each  other  with  catgut.  Dress 
the  wound  aseptically,  put  the  patient  in  bed,  and  treat  indications  as  they 
arise. 

The  Precautions, — In  fashioning  the  skin  flap  in  Eose's  method  avoid 
going  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  branches  of  the  seventh  nerve  or  Stenson's  duct. 
As  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached  lower  on  the  inner  than  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  more  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
in  its  division  at  the  former  situation.  The  possession  of  a  strong  electric 
light  and  reference  to  a  dry  skull  will  help  much,  indeed,  in  the  localization 
and  inspection  of  important  parts.  In  making  the  opening  with  the  tre- 
phine at  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  thickness 
of  the  bone  at  this  situation  is  unequal,  being  thinner  at  the  outer  than  at 
the  inner  margin  of  the  trephine  track.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  instrument 
must  be  applied  to  the  bone  obliquely,  the  division  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
circle  will  be  made  more  quickly.  If  these  facts  be  not  heeded  or  pro- 
portionate care  be  not  exercised,  the  dura  will  surely  be  lacerated  by  the 
instrument. 

The  Complications. — Hsemorrliage  is  the  only  complication  of  special 
significance.  The  middle  and  small  meningeal  arteries  may  be  injured 
during  approach  to  the  ganglion,  and  the  cavernous  sinus, during  its  removal. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  recently  (Taylor)  that  the  foramen  spinosum  is 
sufficiently  far  from  the  foramen  ovale  so  that  the  approach  to  the  latter  can 
be  safely  made  without  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  in  a  majority 
of  instances.  However,  in  some  cases  the  foramen  spinosum  is  so  nearly  in 
the  line  of  approach  to  the  foramen  ovale,  that  haemorrhage  from  the  mid- 
dle meningeal  is  avoided  only  by  finding,  ligaturing,  and  dividing  this  vessel 
in  advance  of  tlie  extended  procedure.  Brisk  haemorrhage  from  the  small 
meningeal  which  passes  through  the  foramen  ovale  is  to  be  expected.  If  the 
vessel  can  be  secured  in  advance,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  then  ligature  at  the 
time  of  the  bleeding  will  suflfice.  Sometimes  free  haemorrhage  arises  at  the 
time  of  removal  of  the  ganglion,  due,  perhaps,  to  involvement  of  the  sinus. 
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For  this  reason,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  manipulations  to  the 
ganglion  alone,  as  a  deviation  therefrom  may  involve  a  contiguous  sinus.  If 
haemorrhage  arise  from  this  source,  a  tamponade  of  iodoform  gauze  should 
be  applied  and  permitted  to  remain  until  the  bleeding  is  finally  arrested. 

The  Remarks, — The  right  side  is  affected  twice  as  often  as  the  left ;  the 
third  division  alone,  ten  times;  second,  six  times;  all  divisions,  twenty-two 
times.  The  first  division  is  never  affected  singly  (Tiffany).  If  the  bony 
opening  be  too  small,  it  can  be  increased  with  a  rongeur  at  will.  Tiffany  in 
his  "  later  operations  "  has  omitted  replacement  of  the  bone  flap,  and  now 
sees  "  no  special  reason  for  so  doing — i.  e.,  replacing  it."  Evacuation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  by  limited  incision  of  the  dura,  which  is  closed 
promptly  thereafter,  greatly  facilitates  the  raising  of  the  brain  from  the  floor 
of  the  skull.  An  unusual  depth  of  the  anterior  fossa  and  adhesion  of  the 
dura  increase  the  diflBculty  of  the  operation.  The  first  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  this  part  of  the  nerve  is  not  affected  singly. 
However,  the  second  and  third  divisions  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
ganglion  should  be  completely  removed,  also  the  remaining  part  of  the  gan- 
glion if  practicable.  The  saving  of  the  motor  branch  of  the  third  division  is 
not  necessary,  except  both  sides  be  subjected  to  the  operation,  when,  of 
course,  the  muscles  of  mastication  would  be  incapacitated.  Keen  regards  it 
scarcely  possible  to  save  this  branch. 

Many  surgeons  use  the  electro-motor  (Fig.  281)  and  Gigli-Haertel  saw 
(Fig.  317,  /,  t)  in  making  the  bone  flap,  since  the  concussion  incident  to 
the  use  of  chisel  and  mallet  is  thus  avoided.  These  saws,  along  with  a  small 
trephine,  placed  at  intervals,  serve  to  establish  the  size  and  shape  of  bone 
flaps,  which  can  be  made  nearly  square  or  otherwise  modified. 

The  Results. — Lexer  reports  two  hundred  and  one  cases  with  94.4  per 
cent  apparently  cured,  with  seventeen  per  cent  mortality.*  Keen  reports 
twenty-two  cases  with  four  deaths  from  Rose's  operation,  and  fifty-one 
cases  with  five  deaths  from  the  Hartley-Krause  method.  Tiffany  reports 
one  hundred  and  eight  cases  with  a  death  rate  of  twenty-two  and  a  fifth  per 
cent.  Shock  and  sepsis  each  caused  a  third  of  the  deaths.  The  recurrence  of 
pain  more  or  less  severe  after  presumptive  removal  of  the  nerves  happens  in 
four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  cases.  But  recurrence  of  pain  after  "  known 
removal^'  of  the  ganglion  is  not  yet  recorded  (Tiffany). 

The  Sequels. — Corneal  ulceration  is  a  sequel  of  significance,  and  per- 
haps may  be  due  to  too  free  meddling  with  the  first  division  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  ganglion.    Some  atrophy  of  tongue  and  eye  follow  in  many  cases. 

Loss  of  sensation  of  the  face  and  meningitis  are  also  sequels  of  this  oper- 
ation. The  former  is  inevitable,  but  sensation  is  regained  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  The  danger  of  sloughing  of  tbe  eye  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  exclusion  of  light  and  other  forms  of  irritation,  and  the  maintenance  of 
cleanliness  by  stitching  together  the  lids  at  the  center  and  washing  beneath 
them  from  time  to  time  with  a  warm  boric  acid  solution  for  four  or  five 
days,  followed  by  their  liberation  and  the  use  of  a  proper  shield  (Keen). 

*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  Bd.  Ixv,  H.  4. 
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't'Un  Hivihion  with  the  nerves  of  the  tubular  meningeal  prolongations  that 
tiitnnitui  them  exposes  the  meningeal  space  to  danger  of  infection.  Still, 
if  tin*  woiiihI  be  aseptic,  little  fear  of  this  complication  need  be  entertained. 

Doyen's  Method. — Doyen's  method  seems  to  offer  proper  access  to  the 
ganglion  with  less  injury  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  better  observation  than 
the  pn»c(Mling  methods.  However,  the  trials  necessary  to  establish  its  worth 
are  lacking.  The  following  excellent  description  of  the  procedure  is  quoted 
from  the  Annals  of  Surgery,  January,  1896 : 

**  1.  A  sickle-shaped  incision  is  made  through  the  soft  parts  over  the 
temporal  region  (Fig.  315,  c).  The  vertical  portion,  corresponding  to  the 
handle  of  the  sickle,  is  from  five  to  six  centimetres  long  and  is  made  in 
the  space  between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  outer  angle  of 
the  orbit.  This  incision  should  pass  not  more  than  fifteen  millimetres  be- 
low the  zygomatic  arch,  and  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  branches 
of  the  facial  artery  and  nerve. 

*^  2.  Kcsection  of  the  zygomatic  arch  close  to  the  condyle,  division  of  the 
coronoid  process,  and  denudation  of  the  temporal  fossa. 

"  3.  Identification  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve, which  divides  two  or  three 
(r<*ntimetres  lower  down;  identification  of  the  lingual  nerve.  Both  are  then 
divided  and  the  cut  ends  held  by  toothed  forceps.  The  internal  maxillary 
artery  is  ligated  close  to  the  point  of  origin. 

"  As  soon  as  the  isolation  of  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 
as  far  as  its  point  of  exit  from  the  foramen  is  assured,  the  skull  is  opened 
by  a  trephine  or  other  suitable  means  at  the  level  of  the  spheno-temporal 
suture.  By  means  of  suitable  cutting  forceps  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones  are  removed  bit 
by  bit  over  the  entire  area  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  temporal  fossa  ex- 
posed by  the  previous  resection  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  antero-posterior  ridge  formed  by  the  union  of  the  verti- 
cal portion  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with  its  base  is  reached, 
the  basal  part  is  attacked,  and  progressively  removed  as  far  as  the  foramen 
ovale.  The  external  semicircumference  of  this  is  removed  by  the  final  cut 
of  the  forceps.  The  area  of  bone  removed  in  the  course  of  the  operation  is 
shown  in  Figs.  321  and  324. 

"  The  forceps  are  still  attached  to  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves, 
and  with  their  aid  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  is  raised,  and  the  in- 
tradural pocket  in  which  the  ganglion  lies  is  opened  from  the  outer  side. 
Traction  can  then  be  made  upon  the  ganglion  itself,  and  with  a  little  care 
its  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  are  exposed  and  freed  from  attachments. 
The  superior  maxillary  division  is  made  free  in  like  manner  as  far  as  the 
foramen  rotundum  where  it  is  divided;  finally,  the  ophthahnic  division  is 
cut  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

"  When,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  patient  upon  whom  Doyen  operated, 
the  superior  maxillary  division  has  previously  been  severed  beneath  the 
orbit,  a  little  tension  and  manipulation  will  usually  suffice  to  remove  the 
remainder  of  the  nerve. 

"  The  ophthalmic  division  is  divided  at  its  entrance  into  the  sphenoidal 
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fissure.  By  the  aid  of  a  small  elevator  the  entire  periphery  of  the  ganglion 
is  completely  freed,  and  made  movable  by  traction  upon  its  efferent  nerves, 
which  renders  it  possible  to  expose  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  dural  canal  which  serves  as  a  sheath  for  the 
primary  tnmk  of  the  trigeminus  beneath  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.    This 


Pio.  321. — Outline  of  bone  removed  at  side  of  skull. 

last  nerve  trunk  is  isolated  in  its  turn,  and  then  divided  instead  of  the 
ganglion  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  petrous  bone  beneath  the  venous 
sinus. 

"  The  carotid  artery  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  protected  by  a 
thin,  fibrous  sheath.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  wounding  the  cavernous  sinus,  pro- 
vided the  operator  be  careful  and  skillful.'* 

Cashilig's  Method.* — Gushing  by  this  method  avoids  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery  while  approaching  the  ganglion  through  a  comparatively 
straight  route,  thus  limiting  the  danger  from  haemorrhage  and  from  manip- 
ulation of  the  brain — i.  e.,  securing  a  maximum  exposure  with  a  mini- 
mum danger  from  cerebral  involvement  and  haemorrhage. 

The  Operation. — Make  a  horseshoe-shaped  flap,  with  the  base  at  the 
zygoma,  about  4  centimeters  (1^  inch)  wide  and  5  centimeters  (2  inches) 
high ;  turn  downward  the  skin  flap  to  just  below  the  zygoma,  tying  the  iQm- 
poral  vessels  and  exposing  the  corresponding  temporal  fascia  down  to  the 
zygoma ;  make  through  the  temporal  fascia  an  incision  concentric  with  and 
just  within  the  border  of  the  skin  incision,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  zygoma,  then  along  this  surface,  through  the  periosteum  to 
the  opposite  border  of  the  flap;  separate  from  the  zygoma  the  periosteum, 
except  at  the  attach  men  t  of  the  massoter  muscle,  and  sever  the  bony  arch 
at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  with  saw  or  forceps ;  make  an  in- 
cision through  th(»  temporal  muscle  down  to  the  bone,  concentric  with  the 
preceding  one;  raise  the  divided  muscle  and  turn  it  firmly  downward  along 
with  the  fascia  and  resected  part  of  the  zygoma,  thus  exposing  down  to  the 

*  Jour.  Amur.  Med.  Ass'n,  April  18,  1900. 
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zygomatic  ridge  (infra-temporal  crest)  the  lower  portion  of  the  temporal 
fossa;  make  an  opening  about  3  centimeters  (1^  inch)  in  diameter — ^lim- 
ited below  and  perhaps  involving  the  zygomatic  crest — through  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  down  upon  the  dura  with 

trephine,  mallet  and  gouge,  and 
rongeur,  thus  revealing  the  dura 
and  the  meningeal  artery  as  it 
crosses  the  opening;  expose  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ganglion 
and  its  branches,  especially  (Fig. 
323)  the  sensory  root  by,  1, 
raising  from  the  base  of  the  mid- 
dle fossa  the  dura,  back  to  the 
foramen  ovale  by,  2,  careful  blunt 
dissection  of  the  dura  from  about 
the  oval  and  round  foramina 
and  the  space  between  by,  3, 
splitting  the  edge  of  the  dural 
envelope  encasing  the  ganglion 
and  its  peripheral  branches,  rais- 
ing up  the  superior  covering  of 
these  structures,  permitting  them 
to  remain  undisturbed  on  the 
underlying  part  of  the  envelope; 
liberate  the  ganglion,  its  ante- 
rior branches  and  its  sensory 
root  from  the  underlying  connec- 
tions by,  1,  liberating  by  blunt 
dissection  the  second  and  third 
branches  and  the  ganglion  by,  2, 
freeing  the  superior  (Fig.  324) 
and  internal  borders  of  the  sen- 
sory root  and  the  fir.<t  anterior  branch  by  similar  means  by,  3,  grasping 
with  ha?mostatic  forceps  the  ganglion  at  the  trigeminal  root,  followed  by 
cutting  with  scissors  the  peripheral  branches  just  before  their  escape  from 
the  skull,  finally  the  evulsion  of  the  sensory  root  with  the  attached  forceps 
and  the  removal  of  the  entire  mass. 

After  arrest  of  haemorrhage  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the  wound 
restore  the  superficial  tissues  to  their  respective  places,  stitching  each  in 
turn  to  corresponding  structures,  including  the  zygoma,  cover  the  eye  with 
rubber  protective,  dress  the  wound  in  the  usual  manner,  carefully  avoiding 
pressure  upon  the  eye. 

The  Remarks. — It  is  very  important  to  heed  the  fact  that  the  opening 
into  the  skull  is  sufficiently  low  to  permit  of  the  elevation  of  the  dura 
and  of  approach  to  the  ganglion  beneath  the  meningeal  artery,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  danger  of  hjemorrhage  so  often  attendant  on  the  approach  from 
above.     Paralysis  of  the  corresponding  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  a  com- 


FiG.  322. — Outline  of  bone  removed  at  base 
of  the  skull. 
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mon  seijuul.  The  firm  attarlimcnt  of  the  nm^fieter  suggests  the  preserva- 
tion rather  than  the  rununal  of  the  resected  zygoma.  The  srmall  size  of  the 
u}>ening,  its  eoiiiparalively  obscure  aucl  protected  situation,  renders  a  bony 
flap  Kit  no  special  benefit.  The  bono  at  the  upper  part  of  the  area  of 
approach  is  thin  and  g^hould  l»e  attacked  with  caution,  to  avoid  injury,  espe- 
cially of  the  meninjiieal  artery,  which  pass^R  immediately  lieneath.  T!ie 
thickest  portion  is  Ijelow,  and  can  be  remov<}d  with  the  rongeur.  Fragments 
of  hone  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  wound,  as  they  may  cause 
much  trouble.  The  ganglion  should  not  l>e  lilierated  until  after  the  superior 
covering  is  raised  and  tiie  branches  are  exposed  and  lilverated*  thus  post- 
poning the  Ideeding  tluit  so  often  aftend?^  the  elevation  of  the  ganglion,  al'iO 
facilitating  the  uncoverinL^  of  the  i_r;,f,,_rnr.ii  and  the  elevation  itself.    The  lib- 
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ation  and  extraction  of  the  ganglino  and  its  connections  arc  ditlicuU,  and 
are  greatly  facilitated  by  preliminary  training  on  tlie  dead  body.  Only 
experience  can  practically  adju?it  the  degree  of  force  needed  to  safely  ac- 
complish the  pur|)osc.  ^Manipulation  at  tlie  foramen  ovale,  injury  of  the 
cavernous  sinus  in  freeing  the  first  division  and  the  ganglion,  and  injury 
from  attendant  mit^haps,  each  causes  a  bsjemorrhage  more  or  less  severe,  but 
which  usually  yields  to  gauze  pressure  of  a  few  moments*  duration.  The 
sixth  nerve  is  frequently  injured  in  isolating  the  ophthaluiic  division  and 
the  s}Tnpathetic  always  because  of  its  direct  and  indirect  couui-ction  with 
the  ganglion  iti^olf.  However,  the  etTect:3  of  these  injuries  Tn<*y  soon  subside. 
The  ResuflM. — The  following  communication  to  me  irom  Dr.  Cushing, 
written  March  D»  11)04.  explains  itself:  "  I  have  persoixally  had  twenty  cases, 
one  of  which  did  not  survive  the  operation;  the  fatal  result,  however,  being 
explainable  on  grounds  otiier  than  the  cranioiomy  itself.     The  operation 
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should  be  contlucted  between  the  two  fixed  points  of  the  raeningeal,  which 
should  not  be  injured  either  at  the  foramen  spinosuin  or  at  the  sulcus 
arteriosis.    In  addition  to  the  twenty  cases  of  my  own,  I  know  of  about 
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¥iQ.  324. — .Intracranial  neurectoroy,  dishing *8  metbcHl,    The  liberating  of  the  gangtlon. 

o.  The  thiildlo  ineningpal  artery.  6.  The  size  of  operative  opening,  c  The  aljducena 
nen^e.  r/.  Thu  tjpening  in  tfkuil.  e.  The  mi  dale  meningeiU  artery,  /.  The  senii- 
lurmr  gun^^ltotu    g.  The  reflected  dura,    h.  The  dura  propria  of  ganglion. 


thirty  more,   in  which   only  niio  or  two 
applies,  of  et)uriie,  only  to  the  approneh. 


deaths  occurred.  The  method 
The  Ireatmuut  of  the  ganglion 
itfielf  is  or  ghould  be  the  i^ame  in  all  methodic.  I  have  always  endeavored 
to  remove  the  ganglion  in  its  entirety  and  have  succeeded  in  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cashes." 

Abbess  Method.*— Make  a  vertical  incision  thrmigh  the  soft  partg  of  the 
ti'rn[w>ral  rcginii  down  to  the  bone  u|)on  the  middle  of  the  zygoma;  draw  the 
Unrdirs  of  the  wound  apart  by  retractor^^,  exposing  the  sphenoid  bone;  make 
an  opening  an  intli  and  a  half  in  diameter  throngh  the  bone,  dis^closlng  the 
dura;  raise  the  dura  from  the  middle  fossa,  revealing  the  second  and  third 
divisions  of  the  nerve;  grasp  eacli  nerve  tnink  with  an  artery  clamp  close 
to  its  foramen  of  exit  and  divitle  it  with  scissors;  cut  off  with  scissors,  or 
avidse  the  I:ranches  from  the  ganglion  by  means  of  the  forceps  already 
closed  in  place;  arrest  hsemorrhage  by  packing,  and  then  place  over  the 
foramina  of  exit  of  these  nerves  a  sterilized  piece  of  g«tta*percha  tissue 
an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide;  press  carefully 
into  place  this  tissue  with  iodoform  gauze,  leaving  the  gauze  in  place  for 

*  Annals  of  Surg.,  Jan.,  1903. 
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a  few  moments,  then  withdraw  it,  permitting  the  ganglion  to  rest  upon  the 
gutta-percha  tissue;  close  the  wound  by  deep  stitches  in  the  usual  manner, 
providing  drainage  for  a  short  time  to  secure  dry  healing. 

The  Remarks. — Abbe  reports  several  cases  of  his  own  showing  excellent 
primary  results,  all  of  which  are  cured,  the  extremes  being  six  years  and 
six  months  respectively.  If  this  method  of  practice  should  prove  equally 
as  efficient  as  those  of  greater  severity,  then,  indeed,  will  much  have  been 
accomplished.  However,  since  there  are  reasons  inviting  doubt  in  this 
regard,  further  experience  is  quite  essential  for  final  determination. 

The  Spiller  and  Fraswr  Method.*— This  method  essentially  consists  in 
substituting  division  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  ganglion  for  other  methods 
of  practice.  Should  the  outcome  show  that  failure  of  regeneration  of  the 
divided  or  resected  nerve  prevents  the  return  of  the  affliction,  then,  indeed, 
will  the  technique  be  simplified  and  the  dangers  and  sequels  correspond- 
ingly lessened.  The  technique  of  approach  to  the  special  operation  field  in 
this  instance  need  not  essentially  differ  from  others  already  described. 

Horsley's  Intradural  Operation  of  division  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  through  an  opening  into  the  middle  fossa  made  in  the  temporal 
region  is  a  bold  conception,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  needlessly  dan- 
gerous for  the  purpose  and  even  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  results  and  the 
increased  thoroughness  of  removal  by  the  extradural  methods. 

The  Facial  Nerve. — The  facial  nerve  is  exposed  for  the  purpose  of 
stretching  to  arrest  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it,  and  also  it  is  bared 
not  infrequently  in  some  part  of  its  course  at  the  outset  of  an  operation 
contiguous  to  the  nerve,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  unnecessary  injury  of  the 
trunk  or  the  larger  branches  at  that  time.  The  bony  guides  to  the  nerve 
are  the  mastoid  process,  the  zygoma,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
insertions  of  the  stcrno-mastoid,  the  digastric,  and  the  prevertebral  muscles 
can  be  classed  as  the  muscular  guides.  A  point  about  midway  between  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  zygomatic  arch  indicates  the  situation  of  the  nerve 
as  it  passes  forward  from  th(»  foramen  of  exit.  The  nerve  can  be  exposed 
through  an  incision  made  behind  (Baum)  (Fig.  314)  or  in  front  (Hueter) 
of  the  pinna.    The  former  method  is  the  better  one. 

Baum's  Operation. — Begin  the  primary  incision  just  behind  the  pinna 
and  on  a  level  with  the  external  auditory  meatus,  carry  it  downward  and 
forward  to  nearly  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  passing  immediately  below  the 
lobule,  and  curve  it  upward  slightly  at  this  point.  Divide  the  superficial 
and  parotid  fasciae;  expose  the  posterior  l)order  of  the  parotid  gland  and 
the  anterior  border  of  the  tendinous  fibers  of  insertion  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  draw  these  structures  apart  with  hooks.  Expose  carefully  the 
anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  at  a  point  about  one  third  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  center  of  this  border  the  nerve  is  found  at  a  point 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  foramen  of  exit.  The  origin  of  the  digastric 
muscle  is  seen  close  at  hand,  posteriorly.  The  nerve  is  then  caught  up 
and  stretched  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook  with  a  force  equal  in  weight  to 
five  or  six  pounds. 

*  University  of  Pennsylvania  Med.  Bull.,  Dec.,  1901. 
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by  means  of  a  wet  sponge  to  the  face  and  a  fine  wire  electrode  in  the  course 
of  the  nerve  will  promptly  demonstrate  the  situation  of  the  nenr^  and  thus 
avoid  unnecessary  delay  and  injury  of  the  tissues  (Keen).  The  irritating  of 
the  nerve  in  the  wound  with  a  probe  will  likewise  cause  diagnostic  mani- 
festations of  its  presence  there.  If  the  nerve  be  seized  too  far  down,  the 
fibers  of  the  posterior  auricular  and  styloid  branches  will  escape  the  full 
effect  of  the  stretching,  therefore  the  trunk  should  be  followed  upward  and 
stretched  at  a  point  above  the  origin  of  these  branches.  A  strong  light, 
good  retractors,  and  vigorous  sponging  greatly  facilitate  the  securing  of 
the  nerve. 

The  Results. — Temporary  relief  is  secured  promptly;  but  since  the  func- 
tion of  the  nerve  is  restored  in  from  a  few  days  (seven)  to  twelve  months 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  satisfactory  cure  can  not  be  promised.  However, 
as  a  number  of  cases  have  been  relieved  for  a  year  or  more,  the  outlook  can 
be  regarded  as  justifying  further  attempts  in  this  direction. 

Facial  Paralysis,  Extraroerebral  Origin,  Operation  for  (Gushing).*— 
In  this  operatioA  the  facial  is  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  spinal  accessory 
in  the  following  manner:  Expose  each  nerve  by  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed (pages  307,  319)  a  sufficient  length  to  permit  of  unrestrained  con- 
tact of  the  divided  extremities;  omit  dividing  either  nerve  until  both  are 
suitably  prepared  for  final  transfer  and  union ;  pass  a  delicate  silk  traction 
suture  through  the  perineural  sheath  of  the  selected  portion  of  each  nerve, 
close  to  the  point  of  proposed  division;  sever  in  turn  and  carefully  raise, 
aided  by  the  traction  sutures,  each  nerve  for  the  requisite  length  from  their 
respective  beds,  preserving  their  perineural  connective  tissue ;  unite  without 
tension  the  apposed  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  at  those  points  by  means 
of  curved  intestinal  needles  armed  with  delicate  threads  of  split  silk  (Fig. 
325) ;  arrest  all  oozing,  unite  the  borders  of  the  wounds  carefully  and  apply 
moderate  pressure  to  the  surface;  dress  and  care  for  the  wounds  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  caution. 

The  delicacy  of  this  operation  in  all  essential  details  is  of  such  an  im- 
portant character  as  to  preempt  a  full  and  unstinted  outlay  of  the  precau- 
tionary minutia?.  The  great  aim  to  be  achieved  and  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment that  would  attend  defeat  in  such  cases  as  these  is  a  matter  of  prime 
significance.  The  presence  of  infection  in  the  wound  or  the  employment 
of  a  too  vigorous  or  thoughtless  technic  might  easily  result  in  defeating  the 
purpose,  leaving  the  parts  involved  less  suited  for  surgical  effort  than 
before  the  attempt.  In  instances  of  successful  union  of  the  transferred 
parts  the  function  of  the  impaired  nerve  is  restored  gradually  and  only 
after  considerable  time.  Stimulating  the  transferred  nerve  causes  gro- 
tesque and  unmeaning  facial  movements,  which,  although  active  at  first, 
progressively  diminish  and  finally  cease  entirely,  or  at  least  are  a  source  of 
no  annoyance.  These  facts  suggest  that  the  nerve  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  of  function  be  one  where  normal  combined  function  may  be 
depleted  without  signal  loss  of  power  of  the  part  supplied,  also  where  trans- 
ferred influence  will  cause  a  minimum  degree  of  disfigurement  of  facial 

♦Annalsof  Surgery,  May,  1903. 
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expression.     It  seems  to  us  wise  that  the  patient  or  the  friends  be  made 
aware  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  at  the  outset. 

The  Remarks, — Other  contiguous  motor  nerves  may  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  hypoglossal  (Frazer*)  and  spinal.  The  accessory  nerve  ' 
enters  the  mastoid  muscle  about  two  inches  below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process.  The  division  of  the  nerve  at  the  point  of  entering  the  muscle 
should  afford  sufficient  of  its  structure  for  transplantation.  The  usual 
muscular  changes  incident  to  division  of  the  accessory  nerve  follow  here, 
but  are  of  minor  importance  compared  to  the  infliction  of  the  face  calling 
for  remedy.  Some  time  is  required  for  the  abatement  of  the  associated 
movements  incident  to  stimulation  of  the  transferred  nerva 

OPERATIONS  ON   THE   SPINAL   CORD    AND   SPINAL   NERVES. 

Inasmuch  as  approach  to  the  spinal  cord  for  the  removal  of  agents  or 
conditions  that  impair  or  annul  its  functions  requires  the  displacement  or 
removal  of  superimposed  tissues  at  the  seat  of  involvement,  and  since  the 
character  of  these  tissues  is  substantially  similar  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  cord,  the  explorative  operative  procedure  differs  in  no  essential  re- 
spect at  the  various  parts  of  the  spine. 

Laminectoiny. — The  operation  of  laminectomy  is  one  of  comparatively 
modern  birth,  and  as  yet  of  a  limited  application.  It  is  employed  to  relieve 
the  spinal  cord  of  otherwise  irremediable  pressure.  The  dangers  of  the  opera- 
tion are  pronounced,  and  all  available  measures  should  be  employed  to  fore- 
stall and  counteract  their  occurrence.  Sepsis,  haemorrhage,  shock,  and  im- 
paired respiratory  force  are  each  of  decided  significance,  and  if  perchance 
they  be  combined  in  an  individual  case,  the  outcome  is  scarcely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  While  these  dangers  are  not  enumerated  here  in  the  order  of 
probable  occurrence,  still  the  enumeration  is  one  of  logical  sequence  in  the 
forethought  of  prevention. 

/8^««.— Thorough  antiseptic  preparation  of  the  patient  and  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  procedure  will  prevent  infection,  if  it  has  not  already  happened 
as  the  result  of  the  injury,  or  has  been  invited  by  the  oversights  and  acci- 
dents of  subsequent  treatment.  Considerate  treatment  of  the  tissues  during 
the  operation,  and  intelligent  drainage  and  dressing  subsequent  to  the  act, 
are  very  important  factors  in  this  respect. 

Hcptnorrhage. — The  haemorrhage  is  free  and  often  persistent,  on  account 
of  the  size  and  great  number  of  the  vessels  involved  in  the  procedure. 
However,  the  prompt  use  of  forceps  and  the  liberal  employment  of  hot  water 
and  sponge  pressure  robs  this  danger  of  grave  significance. 

Shock,— The  mutilation  of  the  parts  and  the  loss  of  blood  attendant  on 
the  operation,  combined  with  the  mental  and  physical  depression  resulting 
from  the  original  injury,  should  not  be  underestimated  or  considered 
lightly.  When  circumstances  will  permit,  the  patient  should  be  prepared 
for  the  operation  with  due  consideration  to  mental  and  physical  complaisance, 
and  the  need  of  heart  tonics.  Pliysical  warmth  as  provided  by  an  abundance 
of  hot-water  bottles  and  woolen  blankets  should  bo  employed.  All  unneces- 
♦  Progressiva  Medicine,  March  1,  1904. 
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sary  exposure  of  the  body  or  limbs  should  be  avoided  with  sedulous  care 
during  operation. 

Impairment  of  Respiratory  Force. — The  impairment  of  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  respiration  dependent  on  interference  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord,  together  with  the  impediment  to  breathing  incident  to  necessary  ab- 
dominal decubitus  of  the  patient,  incite  not  infrequently  troublesome  and 
even  dangerous  respiratory  manifestations.  Therefore  the  patient  should  be 
so  placed  and  supported  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  respira- 
tory forces,  the  head  being  placed  over  the  end  of  the  table  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  anaesthetist. 

The  Operation  of  Laminectomy, — Make  an  incision  in  the  median  line 
four  or  more  inches  in  length  down  upon  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae,  the  center  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease  or  injury.  Separate  the  tissues  at  one  side  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses and  laminae  of  the  vertebrae  by  carefully  directed  incisions  made  with 
a  knife,  drawing  the  structures  aside  with  broad,  thin  retractors  as  soon  as 
severed  from  their  connections,  thus  exposing  completely  the  posterior  bony 
wall  of  the  spinal  canal.  Arrest  haemorrhage  by  forcipressure  and  packing 
with  sponges  saturated  with  hot  water,  withdraw  the  retractors,  and  allow 
the  tissues  to  return  toward  the  median  line.  Having  treated  the  opposite 
side  in  a  similar  manner,  again  expose  the  primary  wound  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  with  a  raspatory  scrape  off  and  remove  the  muscular  tissue  remain- 
ing attached  to  the  bones.  Repack  the  wound,  and  repeat  this  procedure 
upon  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  327).  Draw  aside  the  tissues  from  the  median 
line,  and  divide  the  supraspinous  and  inf  raspinous  ligaments  with  a  scalpel, 
carefully  avoiding  the  membranes  of  the  cord;  gnaw  away  successively  the 
spinous  process  and  lamina  of  one  or  more  vertebrse  with  the  rongeur  forceps 
or  remove  with  the  Gigli-Haertel  saw  sufficiently  to  admit  to  the  spinal 
canal  the  laminectomy  forceps,  with  which  the  laminae  are  divided,  and  when 
removed  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal  are  exposed  to  view  (Fig.  328). 
A  sharp  haemorrhage  often  arises  from  the  superficial  plexus  of  veins  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  arrested  easily  by  sponge  pressure  and  hot  water.  Lying 
beneath  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  and  upon  the  dura  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  closely  woven  connective  tissue,  supporting  in  its  meshes  a 
troublesome  plexus  of  veins.  This  tissue  is  carefully  divided  in  the  median 
line  down  upon  the  dura,  bleeding  being  arrested  in  the  usual  manner,  as  it 
occurs. 

The  Examination  of  the  Contents  of  the  Ca?ial. — A  posterior  concavity  of 
the  spine  should  be  established  by  a  pad  placed  at  either  extremity  of  the 
trunk  (Chipault)  before  examination  is  commenced.  A  bluish  dura  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  blood,  and  a  yellowish  of  pus  beneath  it;  increased 
tension  and  firmness  denote  tumor;  absence  of  pulsation  indicates  interfer- 
ence with  the  subdural  space  by  adhesions,  pressure,  etc.  After  exposure  of 
the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  before  opening  the  dura,  a  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  bony  outline  of  the  canal  should  be  made  at  the  various  aspects, 
to  detect  the  presence  of  any  encroachment  of  bone  or  diseased  products  in 
a  degree  that  causes  symptomatic  pressure  of  the  cord.     In  fracture  of  the 
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spine  and  in  Pottos  dii&ease  this  step  is  of  obvious  inxportauc^,  since  it  may 
be  possible  to  remedy  the  impingement  without  division  of  the  membmnes. 
To  obviate  the  danger  of  infection  diseased  products  should  be  scraped 
away  with  a  small  spoon,  aided  hy  a  gentle  glreani  of  hot  sterilized  water. 
The  correction  of  tlic  bony  trespass  is  not  so  easily  made,  owing  to  the 
greater  neeessit}'  of  drawing  the  contents  of  the  canal  npward,  ont  of  the 
way  of  the  instrumental  manipulations  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
jecting bone.  To  meet  tlii^  indication  properly,  it  may  be  nc^cessary  to  sever 
the  roots  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves  at  one  side  of  the  canaL  The 
offending  bone  structure  is  cut  off  at  a  proper  line  (Fig,  329)  with  sharp- 
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Flo.  827. — Exposure  of  posterior  stmeture§ 
of  spinal  column. 


Fio.  328. — Spinal  cord  eiposed. 


curved  chisels,  or  dug  away  with  suitable  scoops.  After  proper  alignment  of 
tlje  bony  surface  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the  parts,  the  divided  roots  of 
the  nerves  arc  united  with  sutures,  aud  tlieu,  if  advisable,  the  dura  is  opened. 
The  Opening  of  the  Dura. — In  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  atlvlsable  to 
open  this  membrane  to  be  assured  of  the  conrlition  of  the  cord.  However, 
the  principles  relating  to  removal  of  depressing  agents  of  the  brain  can  be 
applied  with  satisfactory  outcome  to  the  cord.  The  dura  may  be  opened  at 
the  median  line  with  forceps  and  ai^alpel  for  a  sufficient  distance  to  permit  the 
examination  of  its  contents,  Tiie  subdural  space  is  explored  carefully  in  all 
directions  with  a  bent  silver  probe,  to  determine  the  presence  of  disease  or 
injury.  Tumors  are  removed  if  not  infiltrating,  and  bony  irregularities,  spic- 
uhe,  and  diseased  products  are  similarly  treated.  All  efforts  to  repair  the 
cord  itself  have  as  yet  proved  futile.  Whether  or  not  the  theeu  should  be 
flutured  after  treatment  of  the  contents  depends  not  a  little  on  the  nature 
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md  ^s^tittA  cf  ibc  diwiMi  and  tlie  charMier  of  the  prodoc^  dbcloeed.  In 
ifucue  uuliflioes  of  huge  taipots  both  Hoedef  mnd  Koeit  omitlfid  the  closure, 
if  infeetiiig  ttgeneiefi  be  ili«idj  preaent  viUun  the  aienifaimiieav  doBnue  of 
Ihie  duml  InciEioii  sfaoald  be  omitted  and  milable  dmioagie  be  eslabliibed  in* 
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Ftih  329, — Remov&l  of  bone  ^ir 


flead<  The  liability  to  fistulotis  formation,  which  may  happen  in  any  event 
ia  increased  with  non-sewing  of  the  membranea,  and  this  occurrence  invites 
infection  and  is  often  of  perplexing  duration.  The  escape  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  in  such  cases  is  aftcn  exeees^ive  and  dangerous,  hut  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  fluid  m  of  the  irritation  and  annoyance  imposed, 
and  the  increased  liability  of  infection,  A  fine  needle  armed  with  silk  or 
catgut  is  used  for  suturing.  If  a  coarse  one  be  employed,  the  punctures 
may  permit  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  and  thus  invite  fistulous  formation,  de- 
layed union,  and  consequent  infection.  Employ  deep  drainage  for  a  day  or 
two, and  longer  if  advisable;  nnite  the  deeper  layers  of  muscles  with  buried 
catgut  sutures,  close  the  integumentary  wound  with  silkworm  gut,  apply 
abundant  antiseptic  drfr^Bsiugs,  fix  them  with  a  firmly  applied  binder,  and 
place  the  patient  on  the  back.  Remove  the  dressings  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  sooner  if  soiled.  Thereafter  renew  them  with  aseptic  care  as  often  as 
IB  consisti^nt  with  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  patient. 

The  Oitieoplastic  Finp.^The  making  of  an  osteoplastic  flap  is  prefen^ed 
by  some  surgeons,  with  the  view  of  securing  greater  solidity  of  the  spine 
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after  recovery.    There  appears  to  he  as  yet  no  good  reason  for  this  propo- 
sition, except  perhaps  in  case  of  Pott's  disease,  in  which  the  hodiea  of  the 
vertehrae  are  not  sufficiently  solidified  to  properly  support  the  trunk  in  the 
absence  of  excised  laminae  and  spinous  processes.     However,  it  is  deemed 
t  proper  to  say,  even  in  tliis  connection,  that  a  flap  of  this  kind,  when  employed 
in  stationary  or  advancing  Pott's  disease,  can  scarcely  he  expected  to  unite 
I  at  the  bony  points ;  and  it  will,  moreover,  he  illy  fitted  to  meet  the  demands 
I  of  drainage  and  the  prevention  of  infection^  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
I  0|:>erative  dangers  attending  its  formation.    The  osteoplastic  flap  is  quadri- 
lateral, attached  above,  and  includes  the  lamina^  or  spinous  processes  which 
I  are  cut  away  and  turned  upward  along  with  it  ( Fig.  330).    The  construction 


t'lQ.  i^ao.— UsteopJaatio  flap. 

of  the  flap  is  difficult  and  tedious^  and  necessarily  attended  with  a  greater 
loss  of  blood  than  is  the  former  method.  If  the  latter  he  employed,  the 
liony  asperities  should  he  removed  before  replacement,  and  the  osseous 
fragments  sutured  in  place,  if  possible,  before  final  union  of  the  soft  parts 
is  made. 
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The  Results. — Of  270  cases  reported  by  Genet,  53  recovered.  Chipault 
analyzed  160  cases,  with  the  following  results:  20  were  cured,  33  improved, 
22  unimproved,  65  died,  and  in  20  the  results  are  unknown.  The  death  rate 
of  laminectomy  for  Pott's  disease  is  about  forty  per  cent. 

Spinal  Meningeal  Drainage. — The  draining  away  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  with  a  small  trocar  inserted  between  the  lamina  of  the  cervical  or 
lumbar  vertebras,  or  at  the  seat  of  a  primary  laminectomy,  for  the  relief 
of  pressure  in  cerebral  disease,  has  of  late  been  practiced  to  a  considerable 
extent.    The  lumbar  region  is  the  one  commonly  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — As  the  spaces  immediately  connected  with  the 
lamina  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  ones  through  which  the  pro- 
cedure is  commonly  conducted,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to 
certain  anatomical  facts  concerned  in  the  operation  at  these  points.  In 
infants  these  spaces  have  a  transverse  diameter  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  and  a  vertical  of  about  half  an  inch,  the  latter  being  increased  by 
flexion  of  the  spine.    The  requisite  depth  of  the  puncture  is  about  four  fifths 

of  an  inch  in  infants;  in 
adults  it  is  twice  that  dis- 
tance. The  lumbo-sacral 
space  being  the  larger,  and 
farthest  removed  from  the 
spinal  nerves,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  suitable  place 
for  puncture  (Chipault). 
The  Operation. — Ad- 
minister an  anaesthetic ; 
place  the  patient  in  the  sit- 
ting posture  with  the  body 
slightly  flexed;  make  a 
short  incision  down  to  the 
bone  at  the  point  through 
which  the  puncture  is  to 
be  made,  and  introduce 
the  trocar  slowly  and  con- 
tinuously into  the  spinal 
canal  (Fig.  331).  Various 
directions  are  given  to  the 
trocar,  as,  forward  toward  the  median  line,  A  (Quincke),  upward  and  for- 
ward between  and  along  the  course  of  the  spinous  processes,  B  (Marfan), 
and  upward  and  forward  through  the  lumbo-sacral  space  at  either  side  of 
the  spinous  process,  C  (Chipault),  D  (Tuffier). 

Parkin's  Operation  (Fig.  332).— Parkin  proposed,  in  lieu  of  spinal  punc- 
ture, to  enter  the  basal  subarachnoidan  space  by  trephining  the  occipital 
bone  (c)  at  a  point  low  enough  to  permit  tapping  of  the  subarachnoid  space 
(a,  h)  under  the  cerebellum.  The  comparative  success  tlius  far  attained  by 
Parkin  certainly  encourages  continued  effort  in  this  direction. 
The  Results. — Five  cases  are  reported,  with  three   recoveries. 


Fig.  331. — The  different  directions  of  introducing;  a 
trocar  in  spinal  drainage.  A.  Quincke's.  B.  Mar- 
fan's.    C.  Chipault's.    D.  TufHer's. 
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Fig.  332.— The  opening  in  the  skull  in  Parkin's 
operation. 


The  curative  eflfects  of  spinal  drainage  are  not  of  a  reassuring  char- 
acter. However,  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  frequently  follows,  whicli 
of  itself  is  comforting,  and  may  offer  the  way  to  the  only  chance  for  re- 
covery. The  importance  as  a  diagnostic  measure  appears  to  rest  on 
a  substantial  foundation. 
The  operation  alone  pre- 
sents no  especial  dangers 
if  cautiously  and  aseptic- 
ally  performed. 

Spina  Bifida.  —  Spina 
bifida  is  a  not  infrequent 
defect,  since  it  is  noted  in 
one  in  about  eight  hun- 
dred births.  It  may  ap- 
pear at  any  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  lumbo- 
sacral region.  The  defect 
may  involve  one  or  more 
of  the  laminae,  and  rarely, 
indeed,  even  the  body  of 
a  vertebra  itself.  Three  varieties  of  arrangement  of  the  tissues  involved 
are  noted,  viz. :  1,  in  which  the  membranes  alone  protrude  (meningocele) ; 
2,  in  which  both  the  membranes  and  cord  protrude  (meningo-myelocele) ;  3, 
in  which  to  the  latter  condition  is  added  distention  of  the  central  canal  of 
the  cord,  reducing  the  cord"  to  a  thin  internal  covering  lying  against  the 
membranes  (syringomyelia).  These  tumors  vary  also  in  size  and  shape, 
being  large  and  small,  and  sessile  and  pedunculated  in  form. 

If,  after  two  or  three  months,  palliative  treatment  affords  no  relief  or  the 
symptoms  increase  in  gravity,  one  of  two  measures  of  radical  cure  should  be 
attempted — i.  e.,  injection  or  excision. 

The  Injection  Method. — The  iodoglycerin  solution  is  advised  especially 
for  use  in  this  method  (page  230).  After  complete  antiseptic  preparation,  the 
patient  is  placed  on  the  side  and  an  anaesthetic  is  given  if  necessary.  The 
needle  is  introduced  as  far  from  the  median  line  of  the  tumor  as  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  puncturing  the  nervous  tissue  and  also  to  utilize  the  soundest 
integumentary  covering,  and  while  pressure  is  made  on  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
A  drachm  or  two  of  fluid  is  drawn  from  it — sufficient  to  cause  perceptible 
relaxation — followed  by  the  slow  introduction  of  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and 
a  half  of  the  iodoglycerin  fluid.  This  fluid  may  remain  or  be  permitted  to 
escape  and  distilled  water  be  introduced,  the  needle  withdrawn  and  the 
opening  so  closed  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fluid  and  carefully  protect  the 
puncture.  If  the  coniniunication  between  the  sac  and  the  cord  be  small, 
long,  or  closed,  the  danger  of  the  injection  method  is  proportionately  dimin- 
ished. If,  however,  the  opcninf]^  to  the  sac  be  large  and  the  capacity  of  the 
sac  be  small,  then  the  amount  injected  should  be  lessened  and  the  caution 
in  the  use  increased.     The  slight  reaction  that  follows  in  favorable  cases  sub- 
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sides  within  two  weeks,  when  a  second  injection  may  be  employed.  Spin^ 
meningitis  due  to  infection  or  to  the  medication  may  ensue.  Ulceration 
may  follow  at  the  point  of  puncture,  leading  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  to  death  from  convulsions  or  infective  meningitis. 

The  Results, — The  death  rate  is  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  per 
cent.  Repeated  injections  are  sometimes  needed  to  eflfect  a  cure.  In  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  cases  no  eflfect  is  noticed. 

The  Excision  Method, — The  treatment  of  spina  bifida  by  excision  is  now 
regarded  with  comparatively  great  favor  by  the  majority  of  surgeons.  It  is 
applicable,  however,  only  to  the  first  two  varieties  of  the  anomaly,  the  simple 
meningocele  being  the  best  adapted  to  the  procedure.  The  advantages  of 
thorough  asepsis  are  of  superlative  importance  in  this  operation. 

In  meningocele  an  elliptical  incision  is  made  down  to  the  sac,  leaving 
sufiScient  integument  at  either  side  to  close  the  defect.  The  sac  is  exposed 
down  to  the  base,  and  if  the  neck  be  small  it  is  ligatured  with  silk  or  strong 
catgut  and  removed,  and  the  wound  closed  and  dressed  in  the  usual  manner. 
If  the  neck  of  the  sac  be  large  it  should  be  sutured  through  and  through 
with  silk  or  catgut,  so  as  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  in  apposition  with  each 
other,  carefully  avoiding  in  the  meantime  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  immediate  as  of  subsequent  danger  to  life  from 
infective  meningitis,  the  result  of  a  fistulous  communication  with  spinal 
membranes.    Division  of  skin  and  sac  in  same  course  weakens  union. 

The  Results, — The  number  of  cases  thus  far  treated  is  considerably  over 
one  hundred,  with  a  rate  of  mortality  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  per 
cent,  showing  somewhat  better  results  than  follow  the  injection  method. 

Menlngo-myelocele. — In  this  variety  of  infliction  the  spinal  nerves  play 
an  important  part,  as  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  them  from  the  remainder 
of  the  tumor  and  return  them  to  the  spinal  canal.  More  commonly  the 
nerves  are  associated  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac,  but  when  present 
within  it  they  are  more  frequently  adherent  at  either  side  of  the  median  line 
of  the  tumor.  In  both  instances  the  sac  is  approached  the  same  as  in  me- 
ningocele, the  nerves  dissected  out  and  returned  to  the  spinal  canal,  and  the 
sac  treated  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  The  diflSculty  attending  the  elim- 
ination of  the  nerves  from  the  tumor  without  great  damage  to  the  sac,  free 
escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  subsequent  fatal  meningitis,  is  manifest. 
Nerves  that  are  limited  to  the  tumor  alone,  or  perchance  pass  outside,  may 
be  removed  entirely ;  but  all  those  that  may  be  replaced  in  the  spinal  canal 
should  be  treated  with  scrupulous  care  and  be  returned  to  their  normal  en- 
vironment. If  the  establishment  of  a  fistulous  opening  with  the  spinal  canal 
be  regarded  imminent,  suitable  drainage  should  be  provided,  and  every  anti- 
septic measure  rigorously  enforced  to  prevent  meningitis  and  lessen  its  dan- 
ger. In  other  respects  the  wound  is  treated  by  common  aseptic  methods. 
The  great  desideratum  is  the  proper  strengthening  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  spinal  canal,  and  it  is  in  this  line  of  achievement  that  modern  surgical 
effort  has  been  directed.  The  union  in  the  median  line  of  detached  muscles 
at  either  side  of  the  spine  (Bayer);  similar  union  of  the  forcibly  detached 
rudimentary  arches  of  the  dorsal  (Dollinger)  and  sacral  (Senenko)  verte- 
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bne ;  the  employment  of  a  portion  of  the  iliac  crest  (Bobroff)  while  attached 
to  the  erector  spinsB  muscle ;  the  utilization  of  foreign  periosteum  or  bone, 
are  each  advised.  The  last  has  been  tried,  but  the  outcome  can  not  be  re- 
garded with  the  favor  that  characterizes  autoplastj.  The  use  of  the  celluloid 
plate,  sprang  into  place,  offers  a  comparatively  encouraging  outlook. 

The  Results. — The  operative  outcome  in  meningo-myelocele  is  so  un- 
fiivorable  that  many  authorities  discourage  the  attempt. 

Tmnors  of  the  Spinal  Cord.—- The  prospect  for  relief  in  some  forms  of 
this  affection  is  not  discouraging.  Tumors  of  the  membranes  of  the 
cord  and  those  outside  are  favorably  situated  for  operation.  Circumscribed 
tumors  of  the  cord  offer  a  degree  of  hope  of  relief  over  the  diffuse  variety. 
A  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  laminectomy,  plus  that  of  the  removal 
of  tumors  of  the  brain,  meets  the  requirements  of  surgical  procedure  of 
the  cord. 

The  Results, — About  fifty  per  cent  recover  from  the  operation ;  but  as 
yet  it  is  impracticable  to  express  in  numbers  the  functional  benefits  thus  far 
received. 

The  Spinal  Aocessory  Nerve. — The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  subjected  to 
the  varioas  surgical  means  directed  to  the  cure  of  torticollis. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — After  escaping  from  the  jugular  foramen,  the 
nerve  runs  in  front  of  the  jugular  vein,  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
muscles  and  the  occipital  artery,  and  enters  the  deep  portion  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  at  a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  process.  It  then  passes  obliquely  downward  and  backward  in 
the  structure  of  the  muscle  to  the  center  of  the  posterior  border,  escapes  and 
crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital  triangle,  passes  beneath  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius  muscle  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third,  and 
disappears  in  the  muscular  structure.  The  nerve  can  be  exposed  at  either 
the  upper  or  lower  portions. 

The  Operation  (upper  portion). — Raise  the  shoulders,  extend  the  head, 
and  turn  the  face  to  the  opposite  side  ;  make  an  incision  from  the  tip  of  the 
mastoid  process  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  (Fig. 
216)  three  inches  in  length;  divide  the  integument  and  superficial  fascia ; 
expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  divide  the  deep 
cervical  fascia;  flex  the  head  slightly,  draw  the  sterno-mastoid  outward, 
thus  making  the  nerve  tense  and  appreciable  to  touch ;  expose  the  nerve 
with  thumb  forceps  and  scissors  and  carry  around  it  and  tie  a  strong  liga- 
ture ;  stretch  the  nerve  and  divide  it  at  either  side  of  and  as  far  from  the 
ligature  as  is  practicable.  Close  and  dress  the  wound  in  the  usual  manner 
and  keep  the  head  quiet.  The  nerve  can  be  exposed  iii  the  lower  portion  of 
the  occipital  triangle  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  (Fig.  214). 
It  is  then  followed  upward  until  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
is  reached  and  resected  ;  or  resection  is  done  before  it  enters  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  depending  on  the  effect  desired.  The  writer  once  approached  the 
nerve  by  going  between  the  anterior  fibers  of  tlie  sterno-mastoid.  The  nerve 
was  quickly  and  easily  reached  before  it  entered  the  muscle,  and  the  wound 
healed  promptly. 
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The  Remarks, — Division  of  the  nerve  is  followed  quite  soon  by  atrophy 
of  the  muscles,  attended  with  drooping  of  the  shoulder.  Irritation  of  the 
nerve  on  exposure  with  the  forceps  will  cause  contraction  of  the  trapezius, 
even  with  the  patient  under  anaesthesia,  a  fact  of  manifest  diagnostic  im- 
portance. 

The  Results. — Stretching  and  simple  division  of  the  nerve  do  but  little 
good  ;  neurectomy,  however,  is  followed  by  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

Operations  on  the  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Nerves.— Many  of  the  branches 
arising  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical  plexuses  are  treated  surgically 
for  the  cure  of  neuralgia  and  spasmodic  affections. 

Excision  of  the  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  First  Three  Cervical  Nerves 
(Keen). — This  operation  is  advised  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic  wryneck  de- 
pendent on  the  action  of  the  posterior  rotator  muscles  of  the  head. 

The  Operation. — Make  a  transverse  incision  three  inches  in  length  from 
half  an  inch  below  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  pos- 
teriorly ;  divide  the  trapezius  transversely  (Fig.  231) ;  recognize  the  occipi- 
talis major  nerve  as  it  escapes  from  the  coraplexus  muscle  half  an  inch  below 
the  line  of  incision ;  divide  the  complexus  transversely  on  the  level  with  the 
nerve ;  expose  the  nerve  down  to  its  origin  from  the  inner  division  of  the 
posterior  trunk  of  the  second  cervical  nerve ;  resect  this  division  as  low  as 
possible  to  paralyze  the  inferior  oblique  muscle ;  recognize  and  divide  the 
suboccipital  nerve  as  it  passes  outward  across  the  arch  of  the  atlas,  carefully 
avoiding  the  vertebral  artery.  An  inch  below  the  second  is  found  the  third 
branch  of  this  plexus — i.  e.,  the  internal  division  of  the  posterior  trunk  of  the 
third  cervical  nerve.  This  operation  is  one  in  which  a  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy will  do  much  to  facilitate  the  efforts  and  comfort  the  operator.  The 
wound  is  dressed  as  in  other  cases,  and  the  head  fixed  until  repair  takes 
place. 

The  Results. — Nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  of  this  operation,  except  that  in 
cases  calling  for  it  the  outlook  should  be  quite  as  favorable  as  in  those  cases 
already  benefited  by  a  similar  proceeding  elsewhere. 

The  occipitalis  major  can  be  divided  or  stretched  higher  up  in  its  course 
than  is  indicated  above,  if  desirable. 

The  Operation. — Locate  the  occipital  protuberance,  and,  beginning  about 
an  inch  above  the  protuberance,  make  an  incision  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  downward,  forward,  and  outward  at  its  anterior  border ;  carefully 
separate  the  tissues  in  the  line  of  the  incision,  and  the  nerve  will  be  exposed 
where  it  escapes  from  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  Auricularis  Magnus  Nerve. — This  nerve  is  one  of  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  It  emerges  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
steruo-mastoid  muscle  near  its  middle,  and  ascends  on  that  muscle  to  the 
lobule  of  the  ear  (Fig.  216). 

The  Operation. — Make  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  obliquely  up- 
ward and  backward,  its  center  corresponding  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
lobule  of  the  ear.  On  dividing  the  skin  and  fascia  the  nerve  will  be  found 
resting  on  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  from  which  it  can  be  raised  with  a 
hook  and  stretched  or  cut. 
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Intraspinal  Division  of  the  Roots  of  Spinal  Nerves  (brachial  plexus).— 
This  operative  procedure  was  first  performed  by  Abbe,  and  for  the  relief  of 
intractable  neuralgia  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  Operation. — Locate  the  vertebral  spinous  processes  that  correspond 
to  the  nerves  to  be  attacked ;  place  the  patient,  and  open  the  spinal  canal 
and  dura,  as  in  laminectomy;  identify  the  posterior  roots  of  the  affected 
nerves  and  resect  from  each  as  long  a  segment 
as  practicable,  dividing  the  corresponding  anterior 
roots  (Fig.  333) ;  close  the  dura  mater  by  sewing 
with  catgut ;  unite  the  wound  as  indicated  in 
laminectomy. 

The  Remarks, — The  operation  is  in  all  essential 
regards  similar  to  laminectomy  aside  from  the  sur- 
gical treatment  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  Care- 
fully indicate  on  the  skin  the  spinous  processes 
that  correspond  to  the  nerves  involved  before  be- 
ginning the  operation. 

TTie  Results. — Several  cases  have  been  thus 
treated,  but  with  an  outcome  not  at  all  encourag- 
ing so  far  as  relief  from  pain  is  concerned.  The 
operation  itself  can  be  regarded  as  free  from  dan- 
ger in  the  presence  of  proper  aseptic  technique. 

The  Branches  of  the  Brachial  Plexus.— It  may 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  a  severe  neuralgia  in- 
volving the  branches  of  this  plexus  directly,  or 
located  in  a  painful  stump,  to  excise  or  stretch 
the  nervous  cords  near  their  origin.  It  is  best 
done  at  the  seat  of  the  three  primary  branches. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  upon  the 
back,  raise  the  shoulders,  and  turn  the  head  back- 
ward and  to  the  opposite  side.  Determine  the 
course  of  the  external  jugular  by  pressure  just 
above  the  clavicle;  make  an  incision  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  three  inches 
in  length  extending  down  to  the  clavicle ;  a  second 
incision  of  the  same  length  is  made  outward  from 

this  point,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle,  carefully  avoiding  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  turn  the  flap  upward  and  seek  for  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoid  ;  when  found,  draw  it  upward  with  a  hook  or  ligature,  push  aside 
the  loose  connective  tissue,  and  tlie  cords  will  appear  located  above  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  which  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  The  inner  cord  is  cautiously  hooked  up  and  a  ligature 
applied  to  it,  by  which  it  can  be  raised  from  its  bed  and  stretched,  then 
divided  with  a  pair  of  scissors  near  the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  being  careful  to  avoid  the  muscle  and  the  phrenic  nerve.  If  gentle 
traction  be  made  upon  the  ligature,  the  distal  extremity  will  be  raised,  and 
can  be  again  divided  an  inch  or  so  from  the  point  of  the  first  section  and 
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Fig.  333.— Intraspinal  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  of  spinal 
nerves. 
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the  portion  removed.    The  remaining  cords  can  then  be  divided  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Musculo-Cutaneous  Serve, — The  musculo-cntaneons  nerve  can  be 

exposed  at  two  situations:  1.  As 
it  escapes  from  the  axilla.  2. 
Near  to  the  elbow  joint. 

The  Operation. — At  the  first 
situation,  carry  the  arm  from  the 
IkkIv  and  rotate  it  outward ;  make 
an  incision  three  inches  in  length 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  co- 
raco-brachialis  muscle  (Fig.  219) ; 
divide  the  skin  and  fascia  on  a 
director,  draw  the  muscle  inward, 
and  the  nerve  will  be  easily  found 
at  its  inner  border.  The  nerve 
is  exposed  at  a  lower  point  than 
this,  after  perforating  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  by  making  the 
incision  at  the  outer  border  of 
that  muscle. 

At  the  second  situation  it  is 
found  by  making  an  incision  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length  be- 
tween the  biceps  and  the  supina- 
tor longus,  through  the  int^u- 
ment,  fascia,  and  aponeurosis; 
separate  the  muscles  and  the 
nerve  will  be  readily 
seen  (Fig.  222,  f). 

The  Musculo' 
Spiral  Nerve. — The 
musculo  -  spiral 
nerve  can  be  exposed  at  three  situa- 
tions: 1.  Make  an  incision  about  four 
inches  in  length  between  the  outer 
border  of  the  triceps  and  the  brachia- 
lirt  finticits  muticlos  (Fig.  334),  beginning  two  and  a  half  inches 
uliove  the  extemul  condyle.  Divide  the  fascia  on  a  director,  sepa- 
nite  the  connLt-'tive  tissues  with  a  handle  of  a  scalpel  or  the  finger. 
Mild  the  nerve  will  be  easily  found.  2.  Make  an  incision  three  or 
four  inches  in  length  at  the  inner  aspect  and  upper  third  of  the 
arm  (Fig.  2U)).  The  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  above,  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  nius<^lc  at  the  inner,  and  superior  profunda  artery  at  the  outer, 
mark  the  situation  of  the  nerve.  An  incision  made  at  the  posterior  and 
inferior  aspect  of  the  upper  third  of  the  arm,  located  below  the  deltoid  and 
passing  between  the  outer  and  long  heads  of  the  triceps,  promptly  exposes 


>  view  the  nerve,  attended 
by  the  superior  |>Tof\mda 
artery  (Fig.  3:U).  3.  Make 
'aii  iiieision  three  inchL*s  in 
length  in  tlie  space  he  twee  n 
-the  supinator  longus  and 
■•the  brachialisantieus  mus- 
cles; divide  the  fat^eia,  si»p- 
arate  the  connec;tive  tissues 
beneath  it,  and  the  nerve 
will  Ih?  readily  exposed. 

The  Circumflex  Nerve. 
— Al>d  uet  the  arm  and  pres8 
the  posterior  border  of  the 
deltoid  muscle  toward  the 
1  surgical  neck  of  the  huine- 
rus,noting  theangle  formed 
by  this  and  the  posterior 
scapular  muscles;  expose 
the  posterior  border  of  the 
\  deltoid  through  a  longitu- 
'  dinal  incision  made  at  this 
point ;  draw  thtdtorder  for- 
ward and  expose  the  lower 
edgeof  tbe  teres  minor  and 
the  long  head  of  thetrit^ps, 
and  observe  in  the  angle 
between  them  the  circum- 
flex nerve  attend tnl  by  tbe 
posterior  circuratlex  artery 
(Fig.  334).  The  circum- 
flex nerve  can  be  exposed 
near  its  origin  through  an 
incision  carried  froiu  the 
beginningof  the  arm  altitig 
the  axillary  surface  of  tbe 
posterior  axillary  fold.  Di- 
videthefascia ;  separatuthe 
loose  cellular  tissiie  at  tin- 
upper  borders  of  the  inser- 
iion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  teres  major  muscles. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the 
incision  will  be  seen  the 
circumflex  nerve,  with  the 
ipular  vessels  and  nerves 
on  a  lower  plane  (Fig.*210), 
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Pn,^  335. — Median  nerve  in  the  forearm. 
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The  Median  Nerve. — The  median  nerve  can  be  easily  exposed  in  its 
course  along  the  arm  by  modifying  either  of  the  incisions  for  ligaturing  the 
brachial  to  correspond  to  the  relations  of  the  median  nerve  to  that  vessel 
(Figs.  219  and  222,  f). 

In  the  forearm^  the  median  nerve  can  be  exposed  at  three  situations :  1, 
at  the  upper  third ;  2,  below  the  middle ;  3,  above  the  wrist  joint. 

A  t  the  upper  third,  supinate  the  arm  and  make  an  incision  as  for  liga- 
ture of  the  radial  artery  at  that  situation  (Fig.  335) ;  divide  the  pronator 
radii  teres  and  the  tendinous  arch  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  thus 
exposing  the  nerve  contiguous  to  which  lies  the  anterior  interosseous  branch. 

Below  the  middle  the  nerve  is  exposed  through  an  incision  made  between 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  palmaris  longus  muscles,  after  drawing  in- 
ward the  interposing  fleshy  belly  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The 
median  artery  is  present  at  this  situation. 

Above  the  wrist  joint  the  nerve  is  quickly  seen  through  an  incision  of 
the  skin  and  fascia  made  at  the  radial  side  of  the  palmaris  longus  tendon. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  in  the  Ann, — At  the  upper  and  the  middle  thirds  of 
the  arm  this  nerve  lies  near  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  brachial  artery,  and 
can  be  readily  exposed  at  these  situations  by  properly  located  incisions  of 
similar  dimensions  to  those  employed  to  expose  like  portions  of  the  artery 
(Fig.  219). 

The  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow  is  of  special  importance  because  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  internal  condyle  and  to  the  olecranon  process  (Fig.  223,  J)  in 
connection  with  excision  of  the  joint,  and  also  its  liability  to  injury  and  dis- 
placement at  this  situation. 

Displacement  of  the  ulnar  nerve  is  rare.  However,  this  condition  may 
complicate  fracture  or  dislocation  at  the  elbow,  and  it  may  arise  from  other 
causes. 

MacCormac  advises  that  the  nerve  be  exposed  by  a  free  incision,  dividing 
the  tissues  back  to  the  inner  condyle,  thus  providing  a  bed  into  which  the 
dislocated  nerve  is  placed  and  fastened  by  sutures  of  kangaroo  tendon  passed 
through  the  borders  of  the  wound  and  the  triceps  tendon. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  nerves  in  the  forearm  can  be  easily  exposed  through 
the  incisions  employed  to  ligature  thevessels  bearing  similar  names  (Fig.  222). 

Branches  of  the  Sacral  Plexus.— The  gluteal,  pudic,  and  small  sciatic 
nen'cs  can  each  be  exposed  through  the  same  incisions  used  to  ligature  the 
arteries  of  a  similar  name  (Fig.  185). 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nerve. — The  great  sciatic  nerve,  though  lying  deeply, 
can  be  reached  through  theincision  for  ligatureof  the  sciatic  artery  (Fig.  185). 

At  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  this  nerve  can  be  exposed  just 
below  the  gluteal  fold  and  at  the  seat  of  bifurcation  (Fig.  336) ;  it  is  best 
approached  after  its  escape  from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus 
maximus. 

The  Operation, — Place  the  patient  on  the  abdomen  or  side,  and  make  an 
incision  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  beginning  at  the  gluteal  fold,  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  trochanter  major,  or  the  ver- 
tical incision  may  be  joined  by  a  short  horizontal  incision;  divide  the  in- 
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77/ r'  HhnKllrss  Sirrirhhifj  of  fhr  Sciatic. — Administer  an  anaesthetic  and 
|»Iiic<«  till*  |iati(»iit  on  tho  hack  or  sido.  Kxtend  the  leg  fully  on  the  thigh, and 
hold  \\\o  |u»l\is  lirinly.  Flex  the  thi<rh  on  the  pelvis  while  full  extension  of 
th<»  K'jj:  <u»  \\\o  \\\'\fi\\  is  lontinutMl.  thus  causing  extreme  tension  of  the 
niUKi'h»8  and  othtT  struiturcs  on  the  j>(>sterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  therehy 
^l^l*tchl^>J:  the  nerve.    'Die  manipulati<m  must  1h»  firmly  yet  cautiously  made 

to  attain  the  ohject,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  tear  asun- 
der the  hamstring  muscles. 
At  the  Seat  of  Bifurca- 
tion (Fig.  337).— At  this 
situation — just  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh — the 
nerve  is  exposetl  through  an 
iiH-ision  din?ete^i  between 
4  he  s^mitendinosus  and 
^*'  f^^rf^AJT,  ?)t-m:membrtnosus  muscles 
;:i:vrsaliv.  and  the  biceps 
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exTc-naLJy.  It  lies  deeply, 
iHAr  the  t*i.>sTerior  surface 
if  :be  feiL::r. and  may  have 
diriSed  *2r>atdy  into  its  ter- 
nirjL  IrkTv:^  «Fig.  192). 
TI4  Ffli7A.-y .  —  Rarely 
•^.:>  r>rrre-i:v:3es  into  its  ter- 
r:-rjl  rcxscbcsinthe  pelvis, 
TT^'j^cr.rx.  *htrv^for^,  two 
:-!.?»:'><  iT  rflhrr  site  of 
;.T»^rxrj:c:-  S:or  vx"*r.fnsion 
T-.i"  y.'.rzr  iz  its  cet^-iion 
j^'i  vn.vdTvfc-r  irftinnentof 

T*  •'-niiliT'  :^  r»:c  iisocvered. 
r*! '  X  -^.^.^ — Onsiiaate 

;  ■  .     r-^-^*!    ri'^i.  :  T   STTVloh- 

'.c      '^'c  .Tr>*:ot-ni:T  the 

.-     ^  -'»:  'I'll   T»zrr,    c*z:  be 

"^vTvc    is.  "£>   7»:cl:ieil 
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the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  cruris  (Figs.  336  and  337),  when 
the  nerve  can  be  readily  found  beneath  the  fascia,  surrounded  bv  fat  (Fig. 
196,  J). 

The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  can  be  exposed  and  stretched 
through  the  incisions  adopted  in  ligaturing  the  vessels  of  the  same  names 
(Figs.  198  and  203). 

The  Plantar  Nerves. — The  plantar  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  posterior  tibial,  and  are  given  off  just  after  the  nerve  winds  around  the 
internal  malleolus.  They  can  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length,  beginning  just  in  front  of  the  center  of  a  line  extending 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus  to  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  OS  calcis,  and  carried  forward  along  the  external  border  of  the  ab- 
ductor pollicis.  If  the  space  between  the  short  flexor  and  the  abductor  be 
now  opened  at  the  posterior  portion,  the  nerves  will  be  found  accompanied 
by  the  arteries  of  a  similar  name. 

The  Perineal  Nerve, — Tlie  perineal  nerve  may  be  exposed  in  the  peri- 
naeum  of  the  male  by  making  an  incision  along  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium  at  either  side  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  ligaturing  the 
pubic  artery  at  this  situation  (Fig.  187).  In  the  female  perinajum  the  nerve 
may  be  exposed  either  by  an  incision  made  without  or  within  the  vagina.  In 
the  former  instance,  make  it  through  the  superficial  tissues,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  in  the  groove  between  the  labium  and  the  perineum,  just 
inside  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium.  The  nerve  is  surrounded  by  con- 
nective tissue,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  this  situation;  however,  if  the 
blade  of  the  knife  be  turned  inward  and  the  outer  coats  of  the  vagina  be 
divided  down  to  the  inner  one,  the  ners'e  will  not  escape  section. 

The  nerve  is  more  easily  severed  from  within  the  vagina.  If  the  finger 
be  introduced  an  inch  cr  more  and  lateral  pressure  ])e  made,  the  nerve  will 
be  felt,  cordlike  in  character  and  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Make  a  vertical 
incision  through  the  coats  of  the  vagina,  and  the  nerve  will  be  exposed  for 
division  or  excision. 

The  Branches  of  Lumbar  Plexus. — Operations  on  the  branches  of  this 
plexus  are  not  practiced  as  fro(iuently  as  on  those  of  the  other  plexuses. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerre. — The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  the  largest 
branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  (niters  tlie  thigh  beneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery. 
It  lies  beneath  the  iliac  fascia  (Fig.  338). 

7'he  Operation. — Make  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  directly  down- 
ward, beginning  about  an  inch  below  PoupartV  ligament,  in  the  line  of  the 
nerve.  The  superimposed  layers  of  tissue  are  carefully  divided  on  a  director 
down  to  the  groove  between  tlie  iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  between  which  it 
rests.  The  pulsations  of  the  femoral  artery  will  always  suggest  the  location 
of  the  nerve. 

The  Obturator  Nrrvr  (Fi<r.  1!^^). — The  obturator  nerve  and  artery,  and 
the  internal  circumflex  hraneli  of  the  ])rofunda  artery,  are  each  exposed 
through  a  vertical  incision  beginning  just  below  and  a  finger's  breadth  in- 
side of  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament.     The  integument  and  fascia  are 
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divided  carefully,  avoiding  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  Divide  the 
pectineal  fascia  just  external  to  the  femoral  vein,  define  the  border  of  the 
pectineus  muscle  and  separate  the  muscle  from  the  pubis  and  obturator 
fascia,  and  draw  it  inward.  Divide  the  obturator  fascia,  pass  the  finger 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  obturator  muscle,  and  feel  for  the  artery  and 
nerve  as  they  pass  through  the  obturator  foramen  under  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubis. 

The  Internal  or  Long  Saphenous  Nerve  is  given  oflF  from  the  anterior 
crural,  and  supplies  the  inner  surface  of  the  leg.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
vein  of  the  same  name  in  its  course  along  the  leg.  It  can  be  reached  easily 
at  many  situations,  but  practically,  however,  it  is  best  exposed  at  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur,  where  it  escapes  from  beneath  the  sartorius  (Fig.  203), 
and  at  the  middle  of  the  leg.    At  the  former  situation  recognize  the  tendon 

of  the  sartorius.  Press  upon  the 
internal  saphenous  vein  above 
this  jx)int  to  distend  it;  make 
an  incision  two  inches  in  length 
close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
vein,  draw  it  aside,  and  the 
nerve  will  be  found  emerging 
from  beneath  the  tendons  of  the 
sartorius  and  gracilis.  At  the 
middle  of  the  leg  (Fig.  200,  F) 
make  an  incision  three  inches 
in  length  parallel  with  the  prop- 
erty distended  vein,  which  should 
then  be  pulled  aside,  and  the 
nerve  will  be  found  close  to  and 
behind  the  vein. 

The  External  or  Short  Sa- 
phenous  Nerve  (Figs.  204,  c,  and  337)  arises  from  the  internal  popliteal, 
escapes  from  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  pierces  the  fascia  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  leg  and  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  passes  down  on 
the  fibular  side  of  the  posterior  surface  to  the  malleolus,  accompanied  by  the 
external  saphenous  vein.  Distend  the  vein  by  pressure;  make  an  incision 
close  to  and  parallel  with  it,  near  the  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis;  pull  the 
vein  aside,  and  the  nerve  will  be  seen. 


Fid.  338. — Anterior  crural  nerve  exposed,  a. 
Femoral  artery,  n.  Anterior  crural  nerve,  pi. 
Psoas  and  iliac  muscles.    8.  Sartorius  muscle. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OPERATIONS  ON  TENDONS,  LIGAMENTS,  FASCIAS,  MUSCLES,  AND 

BURS^. 


Tendons,  muscles,  ligaments,  and  fascias  suffer  often  from  the  effects  of 
strain  and  rupture,  and  from  chronic  disease,  and  various  degrees  of  defor- 
mity and  modified  function  of  parts  are  frequent  sequels.  The  remedial 
measures  directed  to  the  alleviation  of  the  effects  of  these  pathological  con- 
ditions on  tendinous  and  muscular  tissues  are  tenotomy^  tendon  suture,  tendon 
transplantation^  tendon  lengthening^  tendon  shortening^  tendon  anastomosisy 
and  myotomy. 

The  bursal  structures  are  of  great  mechanical  importance  in  the  human 
economy,  and  are  subject  to  different  grades  of  inflammation  and  degrees  of 
traumatic  violence,  for  the  relief  from  which  various  operations  are  prac- 
ticed. 

Tenotomy. — Tenotomy  consists  in  making  a  subcutaneous  or  open  divi- 
sion of  a  tendon  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  or  alleviating  a  deformity 
dependent  usually  on  muscular  contraction.  Since  the  advent  of  antiseptic 
surgery  open  division  can  be  practiced  with  com- 
parative impunity  if  a  rigid  adherence  to  its  tenets 
be  maintained.  However,  it  is  wiser  to  hold  to  the 
subcutaneous  method  than  to  invite  unnecessarily 
the  mishaps  that  may  follow  a  faulty  technique  iu 
the  open  one.  In  order  to  practice  tenotomy  suc- 
cessfully the  exact  location  of  the  offending  structure 
should  be  determined,  together  with  the  important 
contiguous  vessels,  nerves,  etc.  Many  of  the  large 
tendons  are  easily  located  by  their  natural  promi- 
nence. Others  that  ordinarily  lie  concealed  become 
apparent  if  contraction  and  deformity  have  occurred, 
and  still  more  conspicuous  if  placed  upon  the  stretch 
by  the  surgeon.  The  principles  governing  tenotomy 
should  be  well  considered  before  a  tendon  is  divided, 
otherwise  an  expedient  of  great  good  may  become 
mischievous  and  even  destructive  in  its  results. 

The  instruments  employed  in  tenotomy  are  few  in  number  and  simple  in 
character.  Fig.  .*539  represents  the  tenotomes  in  ordinary  use.  They  are 
excellent  instruments  for  the  })iir})ose.  Fig.  340,  representing  the  ordinary 
tenotome  found  in  the  pocket  cases  of  the  day,  is  usually  too  fragile  to  be 
safely  employed  in  the  division  of  tissues  requiring  any  special  outlay  of 


Fio.  339.— Tenotomes. 
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force,  as  the  delicate  point  is  liable  to  be  broken  if  brought  in  contact  with 
tough,  fibrous  or  bony  tissue ;  moreover,  it  is  with  difficulty  made  aseptic. 

The  Operation. — The  operation  of  tenotomy  is  simplified  by  attention  to 
the  following  order  of  procedure : 

1.  Secure  complete  aseptic  technique. 

2.  Indicate  on  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  the  direction  of  the  cutting 
edge. 

3.  Carefully  note  the  length  of  the  blade,  so  as  to  regulate  the  extent  of 
the  division  of  the  tissues. 

4.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the  division  of  a  tendon  as  it  passes  through  a  special 
sheath. 

5.  Divide  the  tendon  at  the  point  of  greatest  forced  prominence,  pro- 
vided the  division  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  important  contiguons 

structures.  If  reflex 
spasm  be  provoked 
by  "  point  pressure," 
the  tendon  shonld  be 
divided  at  the  point 
exhibiting  the  great- 
est reflex  manifesta- 
Fio.  340.— Pocket-case  tenotome.  *^Jon  (Sayre). 

6.  Make  tense  the 
structure  to  be  divided,  and  so  pinch  up  or  push  aside  the  skin  at  the  point 
of  proposed  division  that  when  the  skin  is  relaxed  the  opening  in  it  will 
not  correspond  to  the  divided  tendon. 

7.  Insert  the  blade  on  the  flat  close  to  the  surface  of  the  tendon  to  be 
divided  ;  turn  the  edge  toward  the  tendon  and  carefully  sever  it  with  a 
guarded  sawing  motion,  aided  by  pressing  the  tendon  on  the  cutting  surface 
of  the  knife.  If  incautious  force  be  made,  not  only  the  tendon  but  the 
superimposed  tissue  may  be  divided,  thus  complicating  the  treatment  and 
recovery. 

8.  Carry  the  edge  of  the  blade /rom  important  structures  when  possible. 

9.  Withdraw  the  blade  while  upon  the  flat;  follow  the  withdrawal  with 
firm  pressure  upon  the  parts  with  the  thumb,  which  should  finally  rest  on 
the  incision.  This  act  will  press  the  blood  and  air  from  the  wound,  as  well 
as  prevent  air  from  entering  it.  Close  the  wound  with  a  catgut  stitch  and 
seal  it  with  antiseptic  collodion.  The  application  and  confinement  to  the 
wound  of  an  antiseptic  pad  is  often  quite  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
healing. 

10.  Rectify  the  deformity,  and  confine  the  part  immovably  until  repair 
is  well  advanced. 

The  degree  of  rectification  is,  according  to  some  authorities,  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  divided  tendon  ;  the  smaller  the  tendon  the  completer  should 
be  the  degree  of  restoration,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  tendon  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  important  structures,  it  is  advised  to  use  the  sharp-pointed  teno- 
tome to  prepare  the  way  for  the  blunt-ended  one  with  which  the  abnormal  tis- 
sues arc  then  divided,  and  with  less  danger  than  if  the  former  be  used  through- 
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out  The  injection  into  the  tissue  adjacent  to  the  tendon  of  an  aseptic  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  will  reduce  the  pain  of  the  procedure  to  a  minimum. 

Tenotomy— Upper  Extremities.  The  Division  of  the  Tendons  of  the 
Flexor  Sublimis  and  Flexor  Profundus  Digitorum  Muscles. — These  tendons 
can  be  divided  at  the  middle  of  the  first  row  of  anatomical  phalanges  by  a 
transverse,  subcutaneous  incision  carried  through  them  down  to  the  bone. 
After  division  of  the  tendons,  reduce  the  deformity  and  keep  the  parts 
quiet  for  five  or  six  days  till  the  danger  from  inflammation  has  subsided, 
when  they  may  be  cautiously  moved.  Aseptic  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served throughout,  otherwise  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  will 
follow. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Exteiisor  Communis  Digitorum 
Muscle. — The  tendons  of  this  muscle  can  be  readily  divided  as  they  pass 
along  the  carpus  and  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  phalanges.  In  the  former 
instance  pinch  up  the  skin,  pass  the  knife  beneath  the  tendon,  as  before 
directed,  and  cut  toward  the  surface.  They  may  be  divided  by  passing  the 
blade  above  the  tendons  and  cutting  down  through  them  upon  the  bone. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  phalanges  the  blade  should  be  passed  beneath  the  skin 
and  the  tendons  divided  upon  the  bone. 

TJie  Precautions. — In  the  division  of  the  tendons  of  both  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor muscles,  the  carpal  joints,  the  palm  of  the  hand  above  the  transverse 
line  (Fig.  504),  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  the  spaces  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones  should  be  avoided. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Extensor  BreviSy  Longus^  and  Ossis 
Metacarpi  Pollicis  Muscles. — These  tendons  can  readily  be  made  prominent 
simultaneously  or  in  turn  by  forcible  extension  with  alternate  supination 
and  pronation  of  the  thumb,  with  the  forearm  midway  between  supination 
and  pronation.  The  hrevis  and  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  tendons  form  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  "  snulfbox "  at  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius,  the  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  being  the  more  internal  of  the  two. 
The  tendon  of  the  exteyisor  longus  pollicis  forms  its  outer  boundary.  These 
tendons  can  be  divided  at  this  situation  by  making  them  as  prominent  as 
possible,  then  introducing  the  knife  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wrist 
beneath  the  tendon  and  cutting  toward  the  integument. 

The  Precautions.— The  radial  artery  is  to  be  avoided  as  it  passes  be- 
neath them,  and  likewise  the  radicle  of  the  radial  vein  as  it  crosses  the  in- 
tervening space. 

The  Division  of  the  Teiidon  of  the  Flexor  Carpi  Radialis  Muscle. — The 
tendon  of  this  muscle,  at  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  is  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  inner  side  of  the  radial  artery,  and  can  be  readily  divided  there 
by  passing  the  knife  away  from  the  artery  beneath  the  tendon. 

T'he  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris  Muscle. — The 
tendon  of  the  llexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  most  internal  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  foreiirrn,  is  inserted  largely  into  the  pisiform  bone  and  has  the 
ulnar  artery  at  the  outer  border.  This  tendon  can  be  easily  divided  at  a 
half  inch  or  so  above  the  insertion  by  passing  the  knife  beneath  it,  away 
irom  the  artery  and  nerve,  and  cutting  toward  the  surface. 
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The  lh'iisv>n  o'f  Ihf  Tnt  lOh  o"'  il<  /*."■  ';-*  Mus-h  of  ihc  Forearm. — The 
i«ii*lfiii  i»f  inM-nioii  of  ^hi^  inufK i«.  iiiiiy  •«  .Lv:.].-<i  (iiher  aUive  or  In-low  the 
f/iwii^'  nlT  I'f  ihi-  ltiii}':Lal  fascia  [¥:^.  'JV'J.  -'i.  Tbt  f-.THiir  ^iT^la^ion  i?  the 
tiktvr.  l>ivision  at  the  lan-er  jioint  c-oiii-eiiipkte?  the  leaving  intact  of  the 
lih-i)iital  tsLStcisL  This  i?  a  maii-er  vf  some  imp-nanc^',  for  if  the  fascia  is 
i'«tiii.r.-u't<<d  aljii'u  the  drforiniiT  vill  W  niaiuuLTjed  in  leaser  degree  after  eec- 
Uoh  nf  the  tendon  HX  lije  lowtr  i>oir.i-  Bui  vLrii  ibe  fasK.*ia  is  not  inTolved, 
fr«iiiii-  AtivaiiUiTr  vil]  \*e  Tiiii-ea  it  }*r^':ia:ic«L  of  the  foreitrm  if  the  influence 
i.f  lilt-  fASfia  \*i-  HOT  irr.Tinirt'd  i-j  siviion. 

Tht  Ojn^aTtcn. — Make  rbe  veins  a*  iLe  i.:*iw  prominent  hx  constricting 
tljr  itriij  ii\*ore :  e xTtTia  The  f^.-reArm  u*  nikke  ^he  T-endi»n  prominent  and 
tf  iiHi- :  ii.:er  v.u  kr.:fr  4.:  ii?-  ir.za-T  liorder  a:jd  pass  it  c-Antionslv  between  the 
l<-ijdi'ii  Hu:i  ibt    bracbial  ururr  :  :-:;i  onivari.  btiiig  careful  not  to  injure 

Tenotomy — Lower  £rLreiiutie&.     7*/.r  I*.r,y.'{-h    . /"  r//r   Trndun  of  ihe 

I'ii'nHts  }\ts7,rhs  M*'S  't.—Tiii  :irid.'"L  vf  7:.:s  ii.Lis-.je  is  intimatelj  aesoei- 
.-iii'ii  Villi  i!ie  jtfv»rn:::\  of  ;:il^]K'S  Miru^.  h  rr.'^s  ai.'iiir  the  inner  border  vf 
Hit  iiLtiji.  Sri. ■.:!.:  ibi  i:.i.-;r:.u]  r-ii*^]-:-.::^.  :r-  :i  s*  parage  shejiib.  iK-ing  the  inner- 
iini>i  i^-iiiiiO:  a;  liiis  riiT;ih;i-v  :  af::-:  lea'^iT.p  'iin  iLTvTTia'.  n.alieolus  it  passes 
Ik  iifMi.ii  rJio  v'uuyiiiiv-s.tjr. •:.')::  L;ra:r.'or.i  r:  :ts  ::.s;T;joiiv  In  the  normal 
f»n«i  ii  ih'S  Wf!I  i^':.'i't'i»n'.il  v.;:.::.  a  .■■:is-:vt  z.'i'i::.£  rro:A(^  "mh  h  can  W  readily 
iniiliiii'vi  lu'i^i'i-:.  uiii-  vy  ^'f  :.be  nia.it\»:us  aui  r:'e  asiraraic»-scaphoid  articn- 
1m  1.1 1. v.. 

li;  tA'.iiies  varies  th<  uiidor:  is  rais-'i!  fron.  ::.s  rr.uTr  a:jd  lieoomes  promi- 
Tic'i.i  a:»:vt  a:j.i  S:-io^  ibf  Tip  vf  Ti-i  ::,:■•■:•:. a.  TiJi-jv.'"::iN.  Tbe  i«ndon  can  be 
d  i  ^ ! . :  I '.:  t  • :  T  b i  r  a  So  ve  or  i  it  0  v  v  t  b i  : :  1  a"  j  c 0'  r.  s.  :  ^l  i  :  1  is  ih 'T  T <  j  d  r»ije  at  a  poin  t 
jiti....;  a:.  ::!.■>.  a: id  a  b.'i'.f  :ib.-v:  Tbt  ;  r  .:.  ■;:•<■  ui:.\uhZiL  oiie  inch  in  the 
li..;.-;  OT  ;:.fhM..  T:-:  Ti:;:.,:.  i>  ::.:i:^:  T::.s:  ';  s:r..:.r"^  abi^i-iirir  the  foou 
ji:!..  :.:•:  k:..:;  ;>  :i;»ss:'^  w;i:.  ::■;  i.s:;:^^  ;.-;'.•:..:.!.«:,>  :•:■■; v tf-  Ti-i- Irterrial  iK^r- 
/:;:  .f  ;:•;  ;.:•.. -I  ji".:,,  ::■;  :;:;...•:..  Til;  /..':>..■:    1-  r...M5:    :  >  ."i.Ttirip  backward. 

; :-!  :.  *i>..-..  ii-.iv:':-.   i!:  T  .   -,  f  ::•:  r.. jl. -v.. ...s  :*:■:.  ::••  «sT.rjirai'>soiiphoid 

a:: :»;.■.-..  i>  ...  u  .- .s.-     .-.   «.'.•....:;    .:*  ::m   .♦.■ci.r.  .:v  of  ::.'{  a:.kje  joint 

ii*.  ..  ;::  .::■..;.  ■..;:..  ::i:  :.';:-\  ":'..  :■.  v:\:-.  :  -i:  ::.-..;.£'':.i  uarisable  to 
»■.•:  :*:.;:  :.;  i  :..>>.:  ..J.:  .:..  :::   ■.•.:-:■.•,.:.■.    :»:    v:-.-:.;  •»  i.W.wvti^L.  iht  T>oim  of 

Kir  I:..;...:    .:."::...*  ...> :,::'..   :•:■:!:•».::.  T!-:    Tt':-;..:.  Ht T V'WL  :T  and  the 

j.;j...::.-  :.■.:■'  ::■:  :.:i-:..!:  i>  i :-; :  .::  .-'^^s:':'  s.  HS  T.  .•:."-;«  Tiie  po:!it  awaj 
::■....  ;:..  '.....:.  ;..■..  ;:>:  s:-. :;...,  :;.;i.::  :-..:..  v  ■;  .:  :...:v  :.-■..  ]:.  fa:  infants 
.i  .:.:..  :.:,...•;..>  ;:.j.i  .':■::-:!  ;:•;   ;::■.:..:    :>..-    :•:    .:.:•:■:   f...p    ■:  tbe  tibia  can 

:•!    ..•..■li;'..         ..    >.i.  I.   .  u>ry   :.   .1.  .-.I.  "'^     ;>    ::.;i.  :      '    :      .:«:    :'::».■"    \    rii'TWWT:   the 

u.'ii    •.■:  ?..  ..  .».jv:;-.,.:  ;i.,-',:>  ..■    .;.;    i-;;    ;.     . ;«:    .:  ;■:■•  :is.i:'.  :  v.;*.  a  sharp- 

.•....;:•..;:..'...:.:.■.  V  .     I.     :..«..;  :.-....i  I     1  I';    ^:':':  .  1    .■■!':?:':'■-:.        Tilf- shaTp- 

,....;.'..  :.;:»•■:  .>  ;:>;..  *'  ;:■..-:.*»  .  :..-..  ».;i  ..:.•-:::'..  ..:•■  >  tuL^cd  beneaih 
r...    ;:..!....    *«:■.:.    ■•    .    »•.•:',.   :*   .-.      ..^    .     ^^■•.•^       !:    .>  *\  .s*  vrcfiall  The 

Tji.  I     i!iJii    *'!..';      il';     r.iii.':     !t;.V;':.      ,'■;     ..     v.-       ■.:-.      ;  '••     '!.'*<;*.    :•  nH^   IS   of  llm- 

ji.'..  .  Vi;  .   i      *.;      ;    .?    .   I       .?..*■'.' :i '.-:     '.*.'*,:.        .        ■:     :  ::■  "COIDC;. 

.   /■/      .'     ■■•    .f     .'  '■.',■■      .  '.       •         ■  .     ■:.■••'     .  »'/•     tt-i.'fh   UvHclfL, 

i  :,i   .;  .i.'.ii.r  ..:   ii.,?  ii,u>.  li   u ',    >.i.ii.  ..,:j'.>   :»'.\.  .■,    ••■:   ..:    i"!:.:^j.in  of  the 
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toes,  after  the  correction  of  the  deformity  of  the  tarsus  caused  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  tibialis  posticus.  The  flexor  longus  digitorum  tendon  lies 
immediately  posterior  to  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  behind  the  inter- 
nal  malleolus,  and  is  often  divided  by  the  same  cut  which  severs  the  tendon 
of  that  muscle.     It  can,  however,  be  divided  independently. 

If,  after  the  division  of  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon,  the  influence  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  muscle  on  the  toes  be  objectionable,  its  tendon 
can  be  divided  by  introducing  the  tenotome  beneath  it  through  the  same 
incision,  and  cutting  toward  the  surface  as  before. 

The  Precautions. — The  posterior  tibial  artery  and  its  venae  comites, 
which  in  the  adult  are  often  varicose  in  this  situation,  must  be  carefully 
avoided  by  pressing  them  outward  with  the  finger.  If  for  contraction  of  the 
toes,  unassociated  with  deformity  due  to  the  tibialis  posticus,  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  sever  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
must  first  be  detected  ami  pushed  outward  by  the  thumb,  which  should  then 
be  pressed  firmly  between  them  and  the  tendons  at  the  inner  side ;  then  pass 
the  tenotome  perpendicularly  through  the  integument,  midway  between  the 
internal  margin  of  the  tibia  and  the  end  of  the  thumb ;  carefully  insinuate 
it  between  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  digito- 
rum down  to  the  bone ;  turn  the  edge  toward  the  surface,  and  carefully 
divide  the  tendon. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis  Muscle, — It 
may  become  necessary  to  divide  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  on  account  of  the 
crippled  action  of  the  foot  in  walking  dependent  upon  undue  flexion  of  the 
great  toe.  The  toe  should  be  forcibly  extended,  and  the  knife  carefully 
inserted  beneath  the  tendon  at  the  point  of  greatest  prominence,  which  will 
be  anteriorly  at  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  The  blade  of  the  instrument 
should  be  passed  from  the  internal  plantar  artery. 

The  Tendo  Achillis  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent  tendon  of  the 
human  system.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  The  narrowest  portion  in  the  adult 
is  at  a  point  about  two  inches  above  the  insertion.  The  posterior  tibial  ves- 
sels and  nerves  are  to  the  front  and  inner  side  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  tendon,  and  in  no  danger  of  injury  if  ordinary  care  be  exercised. 
The  short  saphenous  vein  lies  superficially  and  closely  to  the  outer  border. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendo  Achillis, — Place  the  patient  on  a  bed  with  the 
foot  extending  over  the  edge ;  forcibly  flex  the  foot  to  make  the  tendon 
tense  (Fig.  341) ;  draw  the  skin  outward  away  from  the  tendon  to  remove 
the  saphenous  vein  from  danger ;  introduce  the  blade  of  the  tenotome  with 
the  flat  surface  parallel  with  the  tendon  close  to  its  outer  or  inner  border,  as 
is  most  convenient ;  carry  the  point  of  the  blade  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tendon  and  depress  the  handle  to  a  horizontal  position  ;  turn  the  edge 
toward  the  tendon  and  cut  carefully  through  the  structure  with  a  guarded 
sawing  motion,  while  the  foot  is  firmly  flexed  and  the  tendon  is  pressed 
upon  the  edge  with  the  finger.  At  the  last  stage  of  the  procedure  great 
caution  is  essential,  otherwise  a  sudden  giving  way  of  the  tendon  may  cause 
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the  severance  of  the  superimposeil  tissues.  All  of  the  precaution?  pre- 
viously enjoined  in  tenotomy  should  be  exercised  in  this  instance.  After 
carefully  pressing  the  air  and  blood  from  the  wound  by  carrying  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  left  hand  toward  the  cut,  the  wound  is  closed  by  a  catgut 
stitch  or  by  an  antiseptic  compress  held  in  place  by  a  fold  of  sterile 
gauze.     When  the  position  of  the  foot  is  properly  rectified,  it  should  be 


Fig.  341.— Dividing  tendo  Achillis. 


held  thus  (Fig.  34*^)  by  a  long  adhesive  strip  (2,  :5)  carried  up  the  leg 
from  a  thin  s^trip  of  woo<l  (4)  strapped  (1)  to  the  sole  of  the  bandaged  foot 
and  held  in  position  by  adhesive  plaster  or  bandages.  A  thin  plaster-of- 
Paris  spliut  applied  to  the  leg  and  foot  with  the  latter  in  the  rectified  po- 
sition will  hold  them  in  proper  relation.  If 
gradual  rectification  be  practiced,  these  re- 
straining influences  should  not  be  employed 
until  three  or  four  days  later. 

The  I )i vision  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Per- 
onens    Longus    and    Brevis    Muscles, — The 
tendons  of  these  muscles  pass  in  a  common 
^  /^       '     \  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  are 

inclosed  by  the  same  sheath,  the  brevis  pass- 
/  /  /  ing  the  more  anteriorly.    The  peroneus  brevis 

leaves  its  fellow  after  passing  behind  the  mal- 
leolus, and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
2    //        f       "  /  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  at  the  outer 

r /  ^^'^^*    ^^^  peroneus  longus,  after  passing  be- 

{^\  hind  the  malleolus,  gains  the  sole  of  the  foot, 

enters  the  calcaneo-cuboid  groove,  and  is  in- 

serte<l  into  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the 

^/x  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe, 

4  at  the  outer  side.    The  tendon  of  either  mus- 

Fio.  342.-Foot,  rectified  and  held  ^q^    mav  be    div'uhd    at    two    situations:    1, 

m  position.  -       .  1     11.     1  XI       .•        e 

About  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  tip  of 

the  malleolus;  2,  at  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  malleolus. 
These  tendons  are  commonly  divided  at  the  former  situation,  but  can  be 
severed  connectedly  or  singly  at  either  place. 
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If  it  be  decided  to  sever  both  simultaneously  above  the  malleolus,  seek 
the  antero-external  border  of  the  fibula  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its 
tip;  pass  the  knife  between  the  bone  and  tendons;  turn  the  edge  outward 
and  cut  toward  the  surface.  The  short  saphenous  vein  should  be  pushed 
inward  to  avoid  injury. 

If  either  tendon  is  to  be  divided  separately  above  the  malleolus,  push  the 
integument  aside  with  the  thumb  to  protect  the  vein,  then  push  the  thumb 
down  firmly  to  the  bone  behind  the  tendons ;  pass  the  tenotome  perpen- 
dicularly at  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  carefully  insinuate  it  between  the 
tendons,  after  which  it  is  passed  outward  or  inward,  as  the  case  may  be, 
beneath  the  tendon  to  be  severed,  the  edge  turned  toward  the  surface,  and 
the  division  made  as  in  the  preceding  instances. 

If  the  division  is  to  be  made  below  the  malleolus,  make  the  tendons  tense ; 
enter  the  knife  about  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  tip 
of  the  malleolus,  between  the  tendons,  when  either  may  be  divided  by  cut- 
ting outward  or  inward,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Tibialis  Anticus  Muscle. — The  ten- 
don of  this  muscle,  like  the  tibialis  posticus,  is  of  importance  in  connection 
with  talipes  varus.  It  is  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  leg  and  foot  on  their 
anterior  surface,  and  can  be  easily  outlined  unless  the  foot  be  fat  and  chubby, 
when  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  talipes  varus  the  tendon  is  displaced  considerably 
to  the  inner  side,  and,  if  the  foot  bo  abducted,  will  become  quite  prominent 
It  is  best  divided  about  one  inch  above  its  insertion  into  the  internal  cunei- 
form bone.  Make  the  tendon  tense  and  pass  the  knife  from  without  inward, 
to  avoid  the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Extensor  Proprius  Hallucis  Muscle. 
— As  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  passes  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  it  can, 
like  the  preceding  tendon,  be  quite  easily  distinguished.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  it  after  the  division  of  the  extensors  of  the  tarsus,  on  account  of  its 
causing  undue  extension  of  the  great  toe.  The  toe  should  be  forcibly  flexed 
and  the  tenotome  carried  beneath  the  tendon  from  without  inward,  to  avoid 
the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Extensor  Longus  Digitorum  Muscle. 
— The  tendons  of  this  muscle  may  cause  not  only  an  obstinate  extension  of 
the  toes,  but  may  also  aid  in  maintaining  the  tarsus  in  a  state  of  forced 
flexion.  They  can  be  divided  separately,  as  they  pass  along  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  or  all  may  be  cut  at  once  by  flexing  the  toes,  entering  the  knife 
beneath  the  tendons  a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  from  within  out- 
ward, to  avoid  the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels. 

Tlie  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Pero7ieus  Tertius  Muscle. — The 
peroneus  tertius  may  be  divided  together  with  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  tendons.  It  can  be  divided  separately  before  its  insertion  into 
the  dorsum  of  the  nietjitarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  by  extending  the 
tarsus  and  passing  the  knife  beneath  it  from  without  inward.  It  is  the 
most  external  tendon  on  the  dorsum  of  tlie  foot  in  front  of  the  external 
malleolus. 
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The  Division  of  the  Biceps  Tendon  at  the  Leg, — The  tendon  of  the  hiceps 
cruris  forms  the  external  hamstring,  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the 
fihula  and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  external  popliteal  nerve 
is  located  immediately  at  its  inner  side  (Fig.  196,  J),  To  divide  the  tendon 
extend  the  leg,  press  the  nerve  aside  with  the  thumb,  and  pass  the  tenotome 
from  within  outward  beneath  the  tendon  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  divide  the  tendon  toward  the  surface  while  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  finger. 

The  Inner  Hamstring  T'endons  are  the  tendons  of  the  semitendinosus, 
semimembranosus,  gracilis,  and  sartorius  muscles;  the  first  two,  however, 
are  the  ones  principally  concerned  in  deformities.  The  tendon  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus is  the  longest,  smallest,  and  nearest  to  the  median  line  of  the 
popliteal  space ;  that  of  the  semimembranosus  is  much  deeper  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  former.  Either  of  these  tendons  can  be  divided  by  extend- 
ing the  leg  to  make  the  tendon  tense,  and  entering  the  knife  beneath  it 
from  the  outer  side,  at  the  most  prominent  portion,  and  cutting  toward  the 
surface. 

The  Remarks. — Their  division  to  relieve  flexion  of  the  leg  will  not  al- 
ways admit  of  its  complete  extension,  due,  among  other  things,  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
condyles  of  the  femur.  The  forced  extension  of  the  leg  under  these  cir- 
cumstances often  causes  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  attachments  of  this  mus- 
cle, especially  the  inner  head,  which  is  the  larger  and  stronger  and  is  inserted 
higher  than  the  external.  The  ha3morrhage  resulting  therefrom  may  be 
severe  enough  to  infiltrate  the  tissues  of  the  popliteal  space,  thus  simulating 
rupture  of  more  important  vessels.  The  liability  to  this  rupture  and  conse- 
quent bleeding  may  be  lessened,  if  not  obviated,  by  first  dividing  the  tendo 
Achillis ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  by  first  dividing  the  hamstring  tendons, 
after  which  if,  on  attempting  to  straighten  the  limb,  the  foot  becomes  ex- 
tended, the  tendo  Achillis  can  then  be  divided.  After  division  of  the  ham- 
string tendons,  fibrous  bands  and  bands  formed  by  tense  nerves  and  vessels 
may  be  apparent  to  sight  and  touch  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  external 
popliteal  nerve  is  often  made  quite  prominent  by  the  act  of  exteiision,  and 
for  this  reason  may  be  mistaken  for  undivided  fibers  of  the  biceps  tendon. 
Forced  extension  in  the  j)resence  of  great  and  vigorous  deformity  exposes 
tiie  ])o|)lit('al  vessels  to  the  danger  of  rupture,  and  often  causes  pain  and 
other  (lisafrreeable  modifications  of  sensation  of  the  areas  supplied  by  the 
overstrained  nerves. 

lite  Dirision  of  the  Taidoiis  of  the  (rracilis  and  Sartorins  Mnscles, — 
Tlie  gracilis  and  sartorius  tendons  can  be  divided  at  the  under  side  of  the 
knee  after  forcible  extension  of  the  leg,  by  i)assing  the  blade  of  the  tenotome 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus,  between  it  and 
the  gracilis,  depressing  the  handle  outward  or  inward,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  dividing  the  structures  toward  the  skin.  The  sartorius  can  be  divided 
at  a  point  two  in<'hes  or  so  below  its  origin.  For  this  j)urpose  the  thigh 
should  be  strongly  abducted,  and  a  blunt  tenotome  passed  beneath  the  mus- 
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The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  Extensor, — The  quad- 
riceps extensor  tendon  may  be  divided  above  the  patella  by  making  an  in- 
cision down  to  the  tendon  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  patella ;  enter  the 
point  of  the  knife  above  the  patella  cautiously,  and  divide  the  tendon  with 
a  sawing  motion.  A  careful  and  continuous  effort  to  flex  the  leg  should  be 
made  while  the  tendon  is  being  cut,  in  order  that  its  deepest  fibers  may  be 
ruptared,  thus  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  entering  the  synovial  extension 
of  the  knee  joint  which  lies  beneath  it.  However,  the  limb  should  not  be 
flexed  further  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  after  the  division  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  position  till  repair  is  well  advanced. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Adductor  Lomjus  Muscle, — The  ad- 
ductor longus  muscle  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  forming  the 
inner  border  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  is,  however,  located  on  about  the  same 
plane  as  the  pectineus  muscle.  It  is  tendinous  at  its  origin  from  the  pubes, 
and  can  be  easily  divided  when  made  tense  by  passing  the  knife  beneath 
its  outer  border  an  inch  or  so  from  the  origin,  and  cutting  upward  and 
inward. 

The  Division  of  the  Pectineus  Muscle  (Myotomy). — The  pectineus  mus- 
cle acts  as  a  flexor  and  adductor  of  the  thigh,  and  may  require  division  on 
account  of  malposition  of  the  limb.  The  pelvis  is  steadied,  the  thigh  extended 
and  abducted,  which  causes  the  fibers  of  the  pectineus  to  become  tense  and 
prominent.  A  long-bladed  myotome  (Fig.  303)  is  then  introduced  at  the 
outer  border,  about  an  inch  below  its  origin,  and  carried  inward  and  upward 
till  the  division  is  complete.  The  internal  circumflex  artery,  which  runs  be- 
tween the  psoas  magnus  and  the  outer  border  of  the  pectineus,  is  the  only 
vessel  of  any  size  exposed  to  injury.  The  danger  to  this  is  insignificant 
unless  it  arises  higher  than  usual.  If  the  division  be  made  downward  and 
inward,  the  femoral  vessels  will  be  less  exposed  than  when  made  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  Tensor  Vagince  Femoris  Muscle  can  be  severed  without  difficulty  by 
introducing  a  long-bladed  tenotome  beneath  it,  at  either  border,  about  an 
inch  below  its  origin,  and  cutting  toward  the  surface. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Trunk.  The  Multifidus  Spines  Muscle, — This  muscle 
lies  at  either  side  of  tlie  spinous  process,  in  the  groove  formed  between  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes,  extending  from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis. 
It  is  quite  superficial  in  the  sacral  region  opposite  to  the  posterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

The  Division  of  the  Multifidus  Spince  Muscle  (Myotomy). — Raise  a  fold 
of  skin  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle ;  pass  a  long-bladed  myotome 
from  the  spinous  processes  outward  beneath  the  muscle  to  its  outer  border, 
and  cut  toward  the  surface. 

The  Division  of  the  Latissimus  Dor  si, — The  tendon  of  this  muscle  may 
be  divided  separately  at  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  or  conjointly  with 
that  of  the  teres  major  muscle,  a  short  distance  below  their  insertion  into 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 

In  either  instance  the  arm  is  forcibly  raised  to  render  the  muscle  tense 
and  prominent,  and  a  long,  narrow-bladed  tenotome  is  inserted  along  the 
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anterior  border,  the  edge  directed  posteriorly,  and  either  tendon  is  carefully 
severed  by  an  outward  sawing  motion. 

The  Latissimus  Dor  si  Muscle  may  be  divided  at  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula  in  the  following  manner :  Make  the  muscle  tense  as  before,  pass  a 
long,  strong  tenotome  beneath  it,  and  cut  carefully  outward  toward  the  sur- 
face; close  the  incision  with  an  aseptic  compress. 

The  Division  of  the  Erector  SpincB  Muscle  (Myotomy). — The  erector  spinsB 
muscle  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  muscular  prominence  at  either  side 
of  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  a  thick,  strong  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  sacrum  and  contiguous  structures,  and  divides  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib  into  the  longissimus  dorsi  and  sacro-lumbalis,  which  muscles 
are  inserted  respectively  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
and  the  angles  of  the  lower  ribs.  The  erector  spinas  can  be  divided  with 
a  long  tenotome  passed  from  the  outer  border  of  the  muscle,  just  below  the 
last  rib,  downward  and  inward  toward  the  spine. 

I'he  Division  of  the  Trapezius  Muscle  (Myotomy). — The  trapezius  mus- 
cle has  an  extensive  origin.  The  portion  which  arises  from  the  inner  third 
of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  is  often  divided  on  ac- 
count of  abnormal  deviations  of  the  head. 

The  division  is  readily  accomplished  by  making  the  muscle  tense,  and 
severing  it  with  a  tenotome  entered  beneath  it,  just  below  the  occipital 
protuberance,  with  the  edge  turned  toward  the  integument 

The  Division  of  the  Sierno-Cleido- Mastoid  Muscle. — Division  of  this  mus- 
cle is  often  necessary  in  cases  of  wryneck  dependent  upon  abnormal  muscular 
force.  It  is  divided  at  its  lower  extremity,  either  at  its  sternal  or  its  clavicu- 
lar attachment,  often  at  both.  For  the  division  at  either  part,  the  muscle  is 
put  on  the  stretch  by  turning  the  head  to  the  opposite  side,  a  blunt-pointed 
tenotome  is  passed  beneath  it  from  the  outer  side,  about  half  an  inch  above 
its  insertion,  and  it  is  divided  toward  the  surface. 

llie  Remarks. — The  division  of  the  clavicular  portion  may  be  ample  to 
correct  the  deformity ;  if  not,  the  sternal  portion  should  be  severed  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  necessary  to  hug  closely  the  under  surface  of  the  por- 
tions to  be  divided,  otherwise  the  deep-seated  and  important  vessels  may  be 
injured.  It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  muscle 
above  this  point  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  common  carotid  artery  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Tenorrhaphy  or  Tendon  Suturing.— Tenorrhaphy  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  divided  ends  of  tendons  by  sewing.  General  anaes- 
thesia and  entire  absence  of  bleeding  are  essential  to  a  satisfactory  technique. 
Both  recent  and  old  divisions  are  amenable  to  this  treatment,  the  more 
recent  the  better,  however,  as  the  older  the  division  the  greater  the  degree 
of  the  separation  and  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the  divided  extremities.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  antisepsis  be  thorough,  as  a  failure  in  this  regard  not 
only  defeats  the  efforts  of  repair,  but  also  may  cause  a  destructive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  contiguous  tissue. 

The  Special  Considerations. — The  chief  difficulty  of  the  operation  con- 
sists in  finding  the  divided  ends  of  the  tendons  and  uniting  them  with  their 
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Fig.  343.— Teiiorraphy, 
simplest  method. 


fellows.  When  any  doubt  arises  regarding  their  identity,  the  ends  of  the 
tendons  of  those  muscles  having  similar  functions  should  be  joined  together. 
At  all  events,  those  having  dissimilar  functions  should  not  be  united. 
The  distal  ends  are  usually  easily  found,  as  they 
retract  but  little.  The  proximal  ends  are  often 
found  with  difficulty,  and  may  be  lost  on  ac- 
count of  strong  retraction,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  division  takes  place  during  great 
muscular  effort.  Sometimes  simple  flexion  or 
extension  of  the  limb,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  bring  them  into  view. 
The  proximal  ends  can  be  forced  downward  by  grasping  with  both  hands 
the  circumference  of  a  limb,  where  muscles  are 
divided,  and  drawing  downward ;  also  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  Esmarch's  bandage  from  above  down- 
ward to  almost  the  seat  of  the  injury.  If  these 
measures  fail,  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  par- 
allel with,  but  not  over  the  tendon,  for  when  thus 
approached  the  danger  of  subsequent  adhesion  of 
the  superficial  and  deep  tissues  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
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Pig.  344. — Tenorraphy,  quilt  suture. 


Fio.  345.— Witzel's  method. 


mum.  If  this  plan  be  not  feasible,  then  introduce  into  the  vacant  sheath 
up  to  the  end  of  the  tendon  a  probe,  upon  the  end  of  which  a  short  inci- 
sion is  made  from  without  down  into  the  sheath;  push  the  probe  through 
the  opening,  and  raise  the  end  of  tlie  tendon  through  also;  connect  the 
end  of  the  tendon  with  the  end  of  tlie  pro])e  by  means  of  a  small  cord  tied 


Fio.  340. — a,  b,  c.  Wol tier's  quilt  suture,    d,  e,  Hueter's  peritendinous  suture. 

firmly;  withdraw   the  probe,  dragging  tlie  tendon  after  it  down  to  the 
open  mouth  of  the  slieath.     Silver  wire,  chromieized  catgut,  fine  silk,  and 
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Fid.  347.— liillroth's  bundle- 
suture. 


kangaroo  tendon  are  acceptable  for  tendon  suturing.  The  ends  of  a  di- 
vided tendon  can  often  be  held  in  proper  place  by  means  of  one  or  more 
sutures  passed  through  them  and  tied  (Fig.  343).  If  there  be  danger  of  the 
sutures  tearing  out,  another  method  of  arrangement  may  be  used  instead 
( Fig.  344 ) .  Witzel's  method  is  a  simple  one  and  quickly  utilized  ( Fig.  345 ) . 
Witzel  introduced  a  single  tendon  suture  of  medium-sized  catgut  at  a 
distance  from  the  tendon  ends,  drew  them  together  (A),  and  then  supple- 
mented this  one  by  smaller  adjustment  sutures  (B).  The  quilt  suture  of 
Wolfler  ( Fig.  34G)  is  suited  to  meet  a  considerable  degree  of  tension.  In  in- 
stanccsof  great  tension, Xicoladoni  advises  that  the  central  partof  the  tendon 

be  fixed  to  the  integument  at  some  distance  above 
the  wound  by  a  deep  suture  or  an  acupressure 
needle,  after  which  the  ends  are  united  by  ordi- 
nary sutures.  The  central  part  can  be  stitched  to 
a  contiguous  unimpaired  tendon  with  catgut  for 
a  similar  purpose.  The  method  practiced  by 
Billrotli  is,  however,  better  and  simpler  than  Nicoladoni's.  Billroth  tied 
a  suture  to  a  bundle  of  fibers  (Fig.  347)  at  either  side  of  each  end  of  the 
severed  tendon,  and  drew  the  ends  together.  When  thus  placed  the  suture 
grasps  tlie  fi])ers  at  a  right  angle  with  their  long  axis,  and  thus  obviates  the 
tearing  out  so  much  dreaded 
with  great  tension. 

Oblique  division  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  union  by  a  su- 
ture carried  directly  through 
them  (Fig.  348),  can  be  prac- 
ticed when  the  sacrifice  of  the 
tendon  structure  in  tlie  accom- 
plislnnent  of  the  coaptation 
does  not  cause  undue  shorten- 
ing. If  ])ut  little  tendency  to  separation  be  present,  suturing  together 
the  peritendinous  tissues  of  the  extremities  may  suffice  (Hueter,  Fig.  346, 

d,  e).    However,  this  plan  is  of  infrequent  and 
uncertain  utility. 

In  order  to  bridge  an  unavoidable  gap  in  a 
tendon,  several  strands  of  fine  catgut  are  con- 
nected with  and  caused  to  extend  between  the 
separated  ends,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
possible  repair  (Fig.  349,  6).  The  introduction 
of  a  tendon  graft  in  these  cases,  of  sufficient 
length  to  fill  the  gap,  taken  from  a  cat  or  other 
suita])le  source,  is  entitled  to  further  trial.  How- 
ever, if  the  tendinous  sheath  have  been  destroyed, 
there  is  little  chance,  indeed,  of  benefit  from  the 
last-mentioned  expedient. 

Tendon  lengthening  may  be  utilized  to  remedy 
deformities  due  to  otherwise  irremediable  short- 


FiG.  348. — Oblique  coaptation  of  divided  ends. 
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Fio.  349. — a.  Huetor's  method, 
single  flap.  6.  GlUck's  meth- 
od, catgut  repair. 
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ening  of  tendons  dependent  on  eontraction  and  sloughing^  which  are  often 
the  sequel  of  traumatism  and  inflammation. 

A  tendon  can  be  lengthened  by  a  single  flap  (Figs.  349,  a,  and  350),  or 
it  may  require  for  the  purpose  the 
union  of  double  flaps,  one  from  the 
end  of  each  extremity  (Fig.  351). 
The  making  of  alternate  free  inci- 
sions at  the  borders  of  a  tendon — 
the  accordion  plan — so  as  to  cause 
the  tendon  to  assume  an  accordion- 

like  appearance  when  lengthened  p,^  350.-Single-flap  method. 

(Fig. 353), IS  much  more  ingenious 

than  practical.    Less  pronounced  cutting  (Fig.  354)  followed  by  tendon 
lengthening  is  called  the  incision  method  (Fig.  355). 


PiQ.  851.— Double-flap  method. 

Lengthening  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  overcoiiK*  contraction  is  sometimes 
practiced.  Through  a  free  incision  the  tendon  is  (»xposed  and  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  Anderson  ( Fig. 
352),  or  by  still  another  res<»mbling 
Anderson's.    In  this  the  ends  a  and  b 
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Fio.  352. — ^Anderson's  double-flnp  method. 
A  LongitiidiiiHi  divisitm.  B.  Fhips 
formed.  C.  Tendon  lengthened,  flaps 
united. 

are  united  together  ( Fig.  356), or  the 
accordion  metliod  can  ])e  utilized. 
The  former,  however,  is  mucli  the 
better. 

Transplantation    upward   of   the 
24 
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Fio.  353.— a.  Poncet's 
accordion  methocL 


Fio.  854.— Incision 
method. 
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The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Biceps  Muscle  of  the  Forearm, — The 
tendon  of  insertion  of  this  muscle  may  be  divided  either  above  or  below  the 
giving  oflE  of  the  bicipital  fascia  (Fig.  222,  /).  The  former  situation  is  the 
safer.  Division  at  the  latter  point  contemplates  the  leaving  intact  of  the 
bicipital  fascia.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  for  if  the  fascia  is 
contracted  also,  the  deformity  will  be  maintained  in  lesser  degree  after  sec- 
tion of  the  tendon  at  the  lower  point.  But  when  the  fascia  is  not  involved, 
some  advantage  will  be  gained  in  pronation  of  the  forearm  if  the  influence 
of  the  fascia  be  not  impaired  by  section. 

The  Operation, — Make  the  veins  at  the  elbow  prominent  by  constricting 
the  arm  above ;  extend  the  forearm  to  make  the  tendon  prominent  and 
tense ;  enter  the  knife  at  its  inner  border  and  pass  it  cautiously  between  the 
tendon  and  the  brachial  artery ;  cut  outward,  being  careful  not  to  injure 
the  distended  veins. 

Tenotomy — Lower  Extremities.  The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  Posticus  Muscle. — The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  deformity  of  talipes  varus.  It  runs  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  tibia,  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  in  a  separate  sheath,  being  the  inner- 
most tendon  at  this  situation  ;  after  leaving  the  internal  malleolus  it  passes 
beneath  the  calcaneo-scapboid  ligament  to  its  insertions.  In  the  normal 
foot  it  lies  well  concealed  within  a  closely  fitting  groove,  but  it  can  be  readily 
outlined  between  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  and  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articu- 
lation. 

In  talipes  varus  the  tendon  is  raised  from  its  groove  and  becomes  promi- 
nent above  and  below  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  tendon  can  be 
divided  either  above  or  below  the  malleolus,  but  it  is  better  done  at  a  point 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  tip  in  the  adult,  and  one  inch  in  the 
child  or  infant.  The  tendon  is  made  tense  by  strongly  abducting  the  foot, 
and  the  knife  is  passed  with  the  usual  precautions  between  the  internal  bor- 
der of  the  tibia  and  the  tendon  ;  the  division  is  made  by  cutting  backward. 

The  division  between  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  and  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
articulation  is  not  advised  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  ankle  joint 
and  the  internal  plantar  artery.  If,  however,  it  be  thought  advisable  to 
operate  at  this  situation,  the  foot  should  be  strongly  abducted,  the  point  of 
the  tenotome  carefully  insinuated  beneath  the  tendon  between  it  and  the 
plantar  artery ;  the  handle  is  then  depressed  so  as  to  carry  the  point  away 
from  the  joint,  and  the  section  made  from  within  outward.  In  fat  infants 
it  often  happens  that  neither  the  tendon  nor  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  can 
be  located.  In  such  cases  a  puncture  is  made  in  a  line  exactly  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  leg  at  the  inner  aspect  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  tenotome  down  to  and  through  the  sheath  of  the  tendon.  The  sharp- 
pointed  blade  is  then  withdrawn  and  a  blunt-pointed  one  is  passed  beneath 
the  tendon,  which  is  divided  by  cutting  upward.  It  is  wise  to  recall  the 
fact  that  while  the  space  between  the  tendon  and  the  tarsal  bones  is  of  lim- 
ited extent,  yet  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  admit  the  blade  of  the  tenotome. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  Muscle, 
— The  tendons  of  this  muscle  are  sometimes  productive  of  flexion  of  the 
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to68y  after  the  oonection  of  the  deformity  of  the  tarsas  cansed  by  the  eon- 
tnution  of  the  tibudis  poeticus.  The  flexor  longns  digitoram  tendon  lies 
immediately  posterior  to  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticas,  behind  the  inter- 
nal malleolos,  and  is  often  divided  by  the  same  cut  which  severs  the  tendon 
of  that  mnacle.    It  can,  however,  be  divided  independently. 

I^  after  the  division  of  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon,  the  influence  of  the 
flexor  longns  digitomm  muscle  on  the  toes  be  objectionable,  its  tendon 
can  be  divided  by  introducing  the  tenotome  beneath  it  through  the  same 
incision,  and  cutting  toward  the  surface  as  before. 

The  Precautions. — The  posterior  tibial  artery  and  its  ven^e  comites, 
which  in  the  adult  are  often  varicose  in  this  situation,  must  be  carefully 
avoided  by  pressing  them  outward  with  the  finger.  If  for  contraction  of  tlie 
toes,  nnassociated  with  deformity  due  to  the  tibialis  posticus,  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  sever  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
must  first  be  detected  au'l  pushed  outward  by  the  thumb,  which  should  then 
be  pressed  firmly  between  them  and  the  tendons  at  the  inner  side ;  then  pass 
the  tenotome  perpendicularly  through  the  integument,  midway  between  the 
internal  margin  of  the  tibia  and  the  end  of  the  thumb ;  carefully  insinuate 
it  between  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  the  flexor  lougiis  digito- 
mm down  to  the  bone ;  turn  the  edge  toward  the  surface,  aud  carefully 
divide  the  tendon. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  Longus  PoUicis  Muscle, — It 
may  become  necessary  to  divide  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  on  account  of  the 
crippled  action  of  the  foot  in  walking  dependent  upon  undue  flexion  of  the 
great  toe.  The  toe  should  be  forcibly  extended,  and  the  knife  carefully 
inserted  beneath  the  tendon  at  the  point  of  greatest  prominence,  which  will 
be  anteriorly  at  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  The  blade  of  the  instrument 
should  be  passed  from  the  internal  plantar  artery. 

The  Tendo  AchiUis  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent  tendon  of  the 
human  system.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  The  narrowest  portion  in  the  adult 
is  at  a  point  about  two  inches  above  the  insertion.  The  posterior  tibial  ves- 
sels and  nerves  are  to  the  front  and  inner  side  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  tendon,  and  in  no  danger  of  injury  if  ordinary  care  bo  exercised. 
The  short  saphenous  vein  lies  superficially  and  closely  to  the  outer  border. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendo  AchiUis, — Place  the  patient  on  a  bed  with  the 
foot  extending  over  the  edge ;  forcibly  flex  the  foot  to  make  the  tendon 
tense  (Fig.  341) ;  draw  the  skin  outward  away  from  the  tendon  to  remove 
the  saphenous  vein  from  danger;  introduce  the  blade  of  the  tenotome  with 
the  flat  surface  parallel  with  the  tendon  close  to  its  outer  or  inner  border,  as 
is  most  convenient ;  carry  the  point  of  the  blade  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tendon  and  depress  the  handle  to  a  horizontal  position  ;  turn  the  edge 
toward  the  tendon  and  cut  carefully  through  the  structure  with  a  guarded 
sawing  motion,  while  the  foot  is  firmly  Hexed  and  the  tendon  is  pressed 
upon  the  edge  with  the  finger.  At  the  last  stage  of  the  procedure  great 
caution  is  essential,  otherwise  a  sudden  giving  way  of  the  tendon  may  cause 
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the  severance  of  the  superimposed  tissues.  All  of  the  precautions  pre- 
viously enjoined  in  tenotomy  should  be  exercised  in  this  instance.  After 
carefully  pressing  the  air  and  blood  from  the  wound  by  carrying  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  left  hand  toward  the  cut,  the  wound  is  closed  by  a  catgut 
stitch  or  by  an  antiseptic  compress  held  in  place  by  a  fold  of  sterile 
gauze.     When  the  position  of  the  foot  is  properly  rectified,  it  should  be 


Fio.  341. — Dividing  tcndo  Achillis. 


held  thus  (Fig.  342)  hy  a  long  adhesive  strip  (2,  3)  carried  up  the  leg 
from  a  thin  strip  of  wood  (4)  strapped  (1)  to  the  sole  of  the  bandaged  foot 
and  held  in  position  by  adhesive  plaster  or  bandages.  A  thin  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint  applied  to  the  leg  and  foot  with  the  latter  in  the  rectified  po- 
sition will  hold  them  in  proper  relation.  If 
gradual  rectification  be  practiced,  these  re- 
straining influences  should  not  be  employed 
until  three  or  four  days  later. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Per- 
oneus  Longus  and  Brevis  Muscles, — The 
tendons  of  these  muscles  pass  in  a  common 
groove  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  are 
inclosed  by  the  same  sheath,  the  brevis  pass- 
ing the  more  anteriorly.  The  peroneus  brevis 
leaves  its  fellow  after  passing  behind  the  mal- 
leolus, and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  at  the  outer 
side.  The  peroneus  longus,  after  passing  be- 
hind the  malleolus,  gains  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
enters  the  calcaneo-cuboid  groove,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
at  the  outer  side.  The  tendon  of  either  mus- 
cle may  be  divided  at  two  situations:  1, 
About  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  tip  of 
the  malleolus;  2,  at  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  malleolus. 
These  tendons  are  commonly  divided  at  the  former  situation,  but  can  be 
severed  connectedly  or  singly  at  either  place. 


Fio.  342.— Foot,  rectified  and  held 
in  position. 
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If  it  be  decided  to  sever  both  simultaneously  above  the  malleolus,  seek 
the  antero-external  border  of  the  fibula  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its 
tip;  pass  the  knife  between  the  bone  and  tendons;  turn  the  edge  outward 
and  cut  toward  the  surface.  The  short  saphenous  vein  should  be  pushed 
inward  to  avoid  injury. 

If  either  tendon  is  to  be  divided  separately  above  the  malleolus,  push  the 
integument  aside  with  the  thumb  to  protect  the  vein,  then  push  the  thumb 
down  firmly  to  the  bone  behind  the  tendons ;  pass  the  tenotome  perpen- 
dicularly at  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  carefully  insinuate  it  between  the 
tendons,  after  which  it  is  passed  outward  or  inward,  as  the  case  may  be, 
beneath  the  tendon  to  be  severed,  the  edge  turned  toward  the  surface,  and 
the  division  made  as  in  the  preceding  instances. 

If  the  division  is  to  be  made  below  the  malleolus,  make  the  tendons  tense ; 
enter  the  knife  about  one  half  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  tip 
of  the  malleolus,  between  the  tendons,  when  either  may  be  divided  by  cut- 
ting outward  or  inward,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Tibialis  Antictis  Muscle. — The  ten- 
don of  this  muscle,  like  the  tibialis  posticus,  is  of  importance  in  connection 
with  talipes  varus.  It  is  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  leg  and  foot  on  their 
anterior  surface,  and  can  be  easily  outlined  unless  the  foot  be  fat  and  chubby, 
when  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced. 

In  well-marked  cases  of  talipes  varus  the  tendon  is  displaced  considerably 
to  the  inner  side,  and,  if  the  foot  bo  abducted,  will  become  quite  prominent. 
It  is  best  divided  about  one  inch  above  its  insertion  into  the  internal  cunei- 
form bone.  Make  the  tendon  tense  and  pass  the  knife  from  without  inward, 
to  avoid  the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Extensor  Proprius  Hallucis  Muscle. 
— As  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  passes  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  it  can, 
like  the  preceding  tendon,  be  quite  easily  distinguished.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  it  after  the  division  of  the  extensors  of  the  tarsus,  on  account  of  its 
causing  undue  extension  of  the  great  toe.  The  toe  should  be  forcibly  flexed 
and  the  tenotome  carried  beneath  the  tendon  from  without  inward,  to  avoid 
the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Extensor  Longus  Digit  or  iiin  Muscle, 
— The  tendons  of  this  muscle  may  cause  not  only  an  obstinate  extension  of 
the  toes,  but  may  also  aid  in  maintaining  the  tarsus  in  a  state  of  forced 
flexion.  They  can  be  divided  separately,  as  they  pass  along  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  or  all  may  be  cut  at  once  by  flexing  the  toes,  entering  the  knife 
beneath  the  tendons  a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  from  within  out- 
ward, to  avoid  the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendo?i  of  the  Peroneus  Tertius  Muscle, — The 
peroneus  tertius  may  be  divided  together  with  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  tendons.  It  can  be  divided  separately  before  its  insertion  into 
the  dorsum  of  tlie  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  by  extending  the 
tarsus  and  jiassing  the  knife  beneath  it  from  without  inward.  It  is  the 
most  external  tendon  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  external 
malleolus. 
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The  Division  of  the  Biceps  Tendon  at  the  Leg. — The  tendon  of  the  biceps 
cruris  forms  the  external  hamstring,  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the 
fibula  and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  external  popliteal  nerve 
is  located  immediately  at  its  inner  side  (Fig.  196,  J).  To  divide  the  tendon 
extend  the  leg,  press  the  nerve  aside  with  the  thumb,  and  pass  the  tenotome 
from  within  outward  beneath  the  tendon  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  divide  the  tendon  toward  the  surface  while  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  finger. 

The  Inner  Hamstring  Tendons  are  the  tendons  of  the  semitendinosus, 
semimembranosus,  gracilis,  and  sartorius  muscles;  the  first  two,  however, 
are  the  ones  principally  concerned  in  deformities.  The  tendon  of  the  semi- 
tendinosus  is  the  longest,  smallest,  and  nearest  to  the  median  line  of  the 
popliteal  space ;  that  of  the  semimembranosus  is  much  deeper  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  former.  Either  of  these  tendons  can  be  divided  by  extend- 
ing the  leg  to  make  the  tendon  tense,  and  entering  the  knife  beneath  it 
from  the  outer  side,  at  the  most  prominent  portion,  and  cutting  toward  the 
surface. 

77ie  Remarks. — Their  division  to  relieve  flexion  of  the  leg  will  not  al- 
ways admit  of  its  complete  extension,  due,  among  other  things,  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
condyles  of  the  femur.  The  forced  extension  of  the  leg  under  these  cir- 
cumstances often  causes  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  attachments  of  this  mus- 
cle, especially  the  inner  head,  which  is  the  larger  and  stronger  and  is  inserted 
higher  than  the  external.  The  haemorrhage  resulting  therefrom  may  be 
severe  enough  to  infiltrate  the  tissues  of  the  popliteal  space,  thus  simulating 
rupture  of  more  important  vessels.  The  liability  to  this  rupture  and  conse- 
quent bleeding  may  be  lessened,  if  not  obviated,  by  first  dividing  the  tendo 
Achillis  ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  by  first  dividing  the  hamstring  tendons, 
after  which  if,  on  attempting  to  straighten  the  limb,  the  foot  becomes  ex- 
tended, the  tendo  Achillis  can  then  be  divided.  After  division  of  the  ham- 
string tendons,  fibrous  bands  and  bands  formed  by  tense  nerves  and  vessels 
may  be  apparent  to  sight  and  touch  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  external 
popliteal  nerve  is  often  made  quite  prominent  by  the  act  of  extension,  and 
for  this  reason  may  be  mistaken  for  undivided  fibers  of  the  biceps  tendon. 
Forced  extension  in  the  presence  of  great  and  vigorous  deformity  exposes 
the  popliteal  vessels  to  the  danger  of  rupture,  and  often  causes  pain  and 
other  disagreeable  modifications  of  sensation  of  the  areas  supplied  by  the 
overstrained  nerves. 

The  Divisioji  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Gracilis  and  Sartorius  Muscles. — 
The  gracilis  and  sartorius  tendons  can  be  divided  at  the  under  side  of  the 
knee  after  forcible  extension  of  the  leg,  by  passing  the  blade  of  the  tenotome 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus,  between  it  and 
the  gracilis,  depressing  the  handle  outward  or  inward,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  dividing  the  structures  toward  the  skin.  The  sartorius  can  be  divided 
at  a  point  two  inches  or  so  below  its  origin.  For  this  purpose  the  thigh 
should  be  strongly  abducted,  and  a  blunt  tenotome  passed  beneath  the  mus- 
cle and  carried  toward  the  surface. 
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The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  Extensor, — The  quad- 
riceps extensor  tendon  may  be  divided  above  the  patella  by  making  an  in- 
cision down  to  the  tendon  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  patella ;  enter  the 
point  of  the  knife  above  the  patella  cautiously,  and  divide  the  tendon  with 
a  sawing  motion.  A  careful  and  continuous  effort  to  Ilex  the  leg  should  be 
made  while  the  tendon  is  being  cut,  in  order  that  its  deepest  fibers  may  be 
ruptured,  thus  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  entering  the  synovial  extension 
of  the  knee  joint  which  lies  beneath  it.  However,  the  limb  should  not  be 
flexed  further  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  after  the  division  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  position  till  repair  is  well  advanced. 

The  Division  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Adductor  Longus  Muscle, — The  ad- 
ductor longus  muscle  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  forming  the 
inner  border  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  is,  however,  located  on  about  the  same 
plane  as  the  pectineus  muscle.  It  is  tendinous  at  its  origin  from  the  pubes, 
and  can  be  easily  divided  when  made  tense  by  passing  the  knife  beneath 
its  outer  border  an  inch  or  so  from  the  origin,  and  cutting  upward  and 
inward. 

The  Division  of  the  Pectineus  Muscle  (Myotomy). — The  pectineus  mus- 
cle acts  as  a  flexor  and  adductor  of  the  thigh,  and  may  require  division  on 
account  of  malposition  of  the  limb.  The  pelvis  is  steadied,  the  thigh  extended 
and  abducted,  which  causes  the  fibers  of  the  pectineus  to  become  tense  and 
prominent.  A  long-bladed  myotome  (Fig.  3()3)  is  then  introduced  at  the 
outer  border,  about  an  inch  below  its  origin,  and  carried  inward  and  upward 
till  the  division  is  complete.  The  internal  circumflex  artery,  which  runs  be- 
tween the  psoas  magnus  and  the  outer  border  of  the  pectineus,  is  the  only 
vessel  of  any  size  exposed  to  injury.  The  danger  to  this  is  insignificant 
unless  it  arises  higher  than  usual.  If  the  division  be  made  downward  and 
inward,  the  femoral  vessels  will  be  less  exposed  than  when  made  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  Tensor  Vagince  Femoris  Muscle  can  be  severed  without  difficulty  by 
introducing  a  long-bladed  tenotome  beneath  it,  at  either  border,  about  an 
inch  below  its  origin,  and  cutting  toward  the  surface. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Trunk.  The  MuUifidus  Spince  Muscle. — This  muscle 
lies  at  either  side  of  tlie  spinous  process,  in  the  groove  formed  between  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes,  extending  from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis. 
It  is  quite  superficial  in  the  sacral  region  opposite  to  the  posterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

The  Division  of  the  MuUifidus  Spince  Muscle  (Myotomy). — Raise  a  fold 
of  skin  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  muscle ;  pass  a  long-bladed  myotome 
from  the  spinous  processes  outward  beneath  the  muscle  to  its  outer  border, 
and  cut  toward  the  surface. 

The  Divisio7i  of  the  Latissifnus  Dorsi, — The  tendo7i  of  this  muscle  may 
be  divided  separately  at  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  or  conjointly  with 
that  of  the  teres  major  muscle,  a  short  distance  below  their  insertion  into 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 

In  eitlier  instance  the  arm  is  forcibly  raised  to  render  the  muscle  tense 
and  prominent,  and  a  long,  narrow-bladed  tenotome  is  inserted  along  the 
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^Ulterior  bolder,  the  edge  directed  posteriorij,  and  either  tendon  is  carefollj 
aeTeivd  bj  an  oatwmrd  saving  motion. 

71U  Laii^imtts  Dorsi  MmscU  may  be  i]i\ided  at  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula  in  the  following  manner :  Make  the  mosele  tense  as  before,  pass  a 
long,  strong  tenotome  beneath  it,  and  cot  carefnllj  outward  toward  the  sor- 
£ice;  dose  the  incision  with  an  aseptic  compress. 

The  DirUioH  of  the  Erector  Spituf  MtisHe  { Myotomy). — The  erector  spinas 
BOicle  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  mo^olar  prominence  at  either  side 
ot  the  spine  in  the  Inmbdu-  r^ion.  It  is  a  thick,  strong  mnscle,  which  arises 
from  the  SM^^lm  and  contignoos  stmctnres,  and  difides  at  the  lower  border 
€i  the  last  rib  into  the  longissimos  dord  and  sacro-lombalis,  which  muscles 
are  inserted  respectiTely  into  the  transrerse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
and  the  angles  of  the  lower  ribs.  The  erector  spuu^  can  be  divided  with 
a  long  tenotome  passed  from  the  outer  border  of  the  muscle,  just  below  the 
last  rib.  downward  and  inward  toward  the  spine. 

Tk^  DirifU>m  of  the  Traptzims  Mmsde  (Myotomy). — The  trapezius  mus- 
cle has  an  exiecsire  origin.  The  portion  which  arises  from  tiie  inner  third 
61  the  supericv  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  is  often  divided  on  ac- 
count of  abnormal  deviations  of  the  head. 

The  division  is  readily  accomplished  by  making  the  muscle  tense,  and 
severing  it  with  a  tenotome  entered  beneath  it^  just  below  the  occipital 
protuberance^  wiih  the  edge  turned  toward  the  integument. 

The  />tn>u>»  if  ike  Sierm<hCieiii^Ma44*i^  Mm*r4e^ — Division  of  this  mus- 
cle is  of:en  necessary  in  cases  of  wryneck  dependent  up(m  abnormal  muscular 
force  It  is  divided  at  its  lower  extremity^  either  at  its  sternal  or  its  clavicu- 
lar aniftehmentH  often  at  both.  For  the  division  at  either  part«  the  musde  is 
pc:  on  ihe  sir>r:cb  by  turning  the  bead  to  the  oppoaie  sade,  a  blunt-pointed 
tiK:c*:o:nf^  is  p&ssed  l^neath  it  frv>m  the  onier  side,  aboai  half  an  inch  above 
iis  :r.5er::on.  and  i;  is  divided  lowani  the  si:rfdkv. 

Tie  ^^^fe7-fo, — The  division  of  :be  clavic^^lar  pwrtion  may  be  ample  to 
corneic:  :i^  irf  .-r^iity ;  if  not.  :he  sternal  p«-;ion  sbonid  be  severed  in  the 
sazn^f  mAnner.  I;  is  nev^ftssaury  :o  bng  ciL>5*e]y  *he  T:nder  sarface  of  the  por- 
ii:ns  zc  be  diviiei.  i^:herwi5e  :he  deep-sea:ed  and  iropc»rakni  vessels  may  be 
injzrei.  I:  is  n'>:  sife  *o  a::enipt  a  552l!cn::ise*>ns  secuoa  of  the  muscle 
a^«:  Tr  ills  r»:ini  c*n  aovxKint  of  its  reliiion  :o  t  ^le  common  carvxid  artery  and 
ll-r  :n:cnjL  ;:ir:ilir  v^in. 

Te»y77kipkT  or  ToidcA  Sitviic. — Tencr:*:Aphy  is  employed  for  the 
T.-rr«:«?*r  :f -niiir^  :he  div:ir\i  enis  cf  Ten .iv^ns  by  sewing.  Geoeral  aiues- 
ibssA  ini  eniire  ihsence  of  Kt>ed:ng  are  es^^niial  :o  a  Sii£>fac5<>ry  technique. 
i^:-:!  r^.-^ni  ini  :li  divisions  are  a2Deniab>  to  ihis  ir^ais^rci.  the  m<»e 
re>:i*^n:  :ir  Vrrcr.  n:wrT,^r•  *<  ihe  cOier  tbe  divisicn  ibe  irrwfc:e-r  ihe  degree 
cf  zi-f  sejiinnrn  An-i  :i.x  d:^v^::'TT  of  nniiin*:  :h-e  dividfc  exT?eaaiiies^  It  is 
Tfirr  n-ei^essirr  -/r^:  inr:j*tr»?:s  be  :hv^rvx:i:^..  as  s  fA:^,::Te  in  ihis  regard  ixX 
:f  rfitiir,  tc:  alfo  msv  otinse  a  ie^s^roc^iiTe  inflimi 


*i:n  :f  li-f  5^rr::i:bs  :f  :iir  :<ni:ns  sni  v>.'-n:iir->-s  n55s::?e- 

n.f  Spf-.r.'  >.  t*i,Vf '••;;{  T.^ — The  oh>tf  .i:^:z^.:y  x-tf  :ie  operation  con- 
sols II.  In  i:nr  iii»f  diod^  ends  of  u>e  tl^n^dv^nK^  asd  ^n:iini:  ibeci  with  thdr 
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Fio.  343. — Teiiorraphy, 
simplest  method. 


fellows.  When  any  doubt  arises  regarding  their  identity,  the  ends  of  the 
tendons  of  those  muscles  having  similar  functions  should  be  joined  together. 
At  all  events,  those  having  dissimilar  functions  should  not  be  united. 
The  distal  ends  are  usually  easily  found,  as  they 
retract  but  little.  The  proximal  ends  are  often 
found  with  difficulty,  and  may  l)e  lost  on  ac- 
count of  strong  retraction,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  division  takes  place  during  great 
muscular  eflfort.  Sometimes  simple  flexion  or 
extension  of  the  limb,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  bring  them  into  view. 
The  proximal  ends  can  be  forced  downward  by  grasping  with  both  hands 
the  circumference  of  a  limb,  where  muscles  are 
divided,  and  drawing  downward;  also  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  Esmarch's  bandage  from  above  down- 
ward to  almost  the  seat  of  the  injury.  If  these 
measures  fail,  a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  par- 
allel with,  but  not  over  the  tendon,  for  when  thus 
approached  the  danger  of  subsequent  adhesion  of 
the  superficial  and  deep  tissues  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 


Fig.  345.— Witzers  method. 


B 

-. 

f- 

i 

PiQ.  344. — Tenorraphy,  quilt  suture. 


mum.  If  this  plan  be  not  feasible,  then  introduce  into  the  vacant  sheath 
up  to  the  end  of  the  tendon  a  pro])e,  upon  the  end  of  which  a  short  inci- 
sion is  made  from  without  down  into  the  sheath;  push  the  probe  through 
the  opening,  and  raise  tlie  end  of  the  tendon  through  also;  connect  the 
end  of  the  tendon  with  tlie  end  of  the  prolio  ])y  means  of  a  small  cord  tied 


Fio.  346. — n,  b,  c.  WoHUt's  quill  suture,    rf,  e.  IIueter*s  peritendinous  suture. 

firmly;  withdraw  the  probe,  dragging  the  tendon  after  it  down  to  the 
open  mouth  of  the  sheath.     Silver  wire,  chroniicized  catgut,  fine  silk,  and 
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Fid.  347.— Hillroth's  bundle 
suture. 


kangaroo  tendon  are  acceptable  for  tendon  suturing.  The  ends  of  a  di- 
vided tendon  can  often  be  held  in  proper  place  by  means  of  one  or  more 
sutures  passed  through  them  and  tied  (Fig.  343).  If  there  be  danger  of  the 
sutures  tearing  out,  another  method  of  arrangement  may  be  used  instead 
( Fig.  344) .  WitzePs  method  is  a  simple  one  and  quickly  utilized  (Fig.  345). 
Witzel  introduced  a  single  tendon  suture  of  medium-sized  catgut  at  a 
distance  from  the  tendon  ends,  drew  them  together  (A),  and  then  supple- 
mented this  one  by  smaller  adjustment  sutures  (B).  The  quilt  suture  of 
Wolfler  (Fig.  34G)  is  suited  to  meet  a  considerable  degree  of  tension.  In  in- 
stancesof  great  tension, Nicoladoni  advises  that  the  central  partof  the  tendon 

be  fixed  to  the  integument  at  some  distance  above 
the  wound  by  a  deep  suture  or  an  acupressure 
needle,  after  which  the  ends  are  united  by  ordi- 
nary sutures.  The  central  part  can  be  stitched  to 
a  contiguous  unimpaired  tendon  with  catgut  for 
a  similar  purpose.  The  method  practiced  by 
Billroth  is,  however,  better  and  simpler  than  Nicoladoni's.  Billroth  tied 
a  suture  to  a  bundle  of  fibers  (Fig.  347)  at  either  side  of  each  end  of  the 
severed  tendon,  and  drew  the  ends  together.  When  thus  placed  the  suture 
grasps  the  fibers  at  a  right  angle  with  their  long  axis,  and  thus  obviates  the 
tearing  out  so  nmch  dreaded 
with  great  tension. 

Oblique  division  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  union  by  a  su- 
ture carried  directly  through 
them  (Fig.  348),  can  be  prac- 
ticed when  the  sacrifice  of  the 
tendon  structure  in  the  accom- 
pli sliment  of  the  coaptation 
does  not  cause  undue  shorten- 
ing. If  but  little  tendency  to  separation  be  present,  suturing  together 
the  iMTitendinous  tissues  of  the  extremities  may  suffice  (Hueter,  Fig.  346, 

dy  e).    However,  this  plan  is  of  infrequent  and 
uncertain  utility. 

In  order  to  bridge  an  unavoidable  gap  in  a 
tendon,  several  strands  of  fine  catgut  are  con- 
nected with  and  caused  to  extend  between  the 
separated  ends,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
possible  repair  (Fig.  349,  h).  The  introduction 
of  a  tendon  graft  in  these  cases,  of  sufficient 
length  to  fill  the  gap,  taken  from  a  cat  or  other 
suitable  source,  is  entitled  to  further  trial.  How- 
ever, if  the  tendinous  sheath  have  been  destroyed, 
there  is  little  chance,  indeed,  of  benefit  from  the 
last-mentioned  expedient, 
single  flap/'r^Qc^Wl!:  Tendon  lengthening  may  be  utilized  to  remedy 
od,  catgut  ropftir.  deformities  due  to  otherwise  irremediable  short- 


FiG.  348. — Oblique  coaptation  of  divided  ends. 
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ening  of  tendons  dependent  on  contraction  and  sloughing,  which  are  often 
the  sequel  of  traumatism  and  inflammation. 

A  tendon  can  be  lengthened  by  a  single  flap  (Figs.  349,  a,  and  350),  or 
it  may  require  for  the  purpose  the 
union  of  double  flaps,  one  from  the 
end  of  each  extremity  (Fig.  351). 
The  making  of  alternate  free  inci- 
sions at  the  borders  of  a  tendon — 
the  accordion  plan — so  as  to  cause 
the  tendon  to  assume  an  accordion- 
like appearance  when  lengthened 
(Fig. 353), is  much  more  ingenious 
than  practical.  Less  pronounced  cutting  (Fig.  354) 
lengthening  is  called  the  incision  method  (Fig.  355). 


Fig.  350.--Single-flap  method. 

followed  by  tendon 


Fig.  351.— Double-flap  method. 

Lengthening  of  the  tendo  A  chillis  to  overcome  contraction  is  sometimes 
practiced.  Through  a  free  incision  the  tendon  is  exposed  and  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  AndtTSon  ( Fig. 
352),  or  by  still  another  resembling 
Anderson^s.    In  this  the  ends  a  and  b 


fspesw 


Fig.  852. — Anderson's  double-flap  method. 
A.  Longitudinal  division.  15.  Flaj)S 
formed.  C.  Tendon  lengthened,  flaps 
united. 

are  united  together  ( Fig.  35G),or  the 
accordion  method  can  be  utilized. 
The  former,  howi'ver,  is  much  the 
better. 

Transplantation    upward   of   the 
24 


Fig.  353.— a.  Poncet's 
accordion  method. 


H 


Fio.  854.— Incision 
method. 
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tubercle  of  the  os  colds  can  be  practiced  by  division  of  the  os  calcis  through 
a  U-shaped  incision  (Fig.  357)  made  immediately  behind  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon,  followed  by  extension  of  the  foot  and  the  nailing  together  of 
the  sawed  surfaces,  as  a  supplementary  measure  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
tendon  by  direct  method  of  practice  (Fig.  358).  However,  the  small  gain 
thus  achieved  by  the  former  is  not  commensurate  with  the  risks  incurred, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ill  eflfect  of  the  measure  on  the  functions  of  the  heel. 


<^ 


PiQ.  857. — Incision  for  trans- 
plantation of  tubercle  of  os 
calcis. 


Pio.  355.— Tendon 
lengthened  in  in- 
cision method. 


Fio.  356. — Lengiihening 
tendo  Achillis. 


Fio.  858.— Transplantation  of 
tubercle  of  os  calcis;  tendon 
already  lengthened. 


Tendon  shortening  is  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  action 
of  muscles  where  power  is  lessened  by  the  elongation  of  their  tendons.  The 
removal  of  a  proper  segment  of  a  tendon  and  union  of  the  divided  extremi- 
ties can  be  accomplished  by  either  a  simple  oblique  division  and  lateral 
apposition  and  union  (Fig.  348),  or  simple  division  followed  by  intergraft- 
ing  of  the  extremities  and  union ;  i.  e.,  the  introduction  of  the  wedge-formed 
extremity  of  one  into  the  split  end  of  the  other  and  fixation  with  sutures. 

Shortening  of  the  tendo  Achillis  to  remedy  talipes  calcaneus  is  some- 
times practiced. 

Cribney's  Method, — Expose  the  tendon  through  a  Y-shaped  incision,  di- 
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vide  it  from  behind  forward  and  below  upward  very  obliquely;  draw  the 
upper  portion  downward  as  far  as  possible  and  suture  it  to  the  lower ;  con- 
fine the  foot  firmly  in  place  until  union  of  the  divided  ends  to  each  other 
is  secured. 

WilletVa  Method, — Make  a  Y-shaped  incision  two  inches  in  length  down 
to  the  tendo  Achillis  at  its  lower  end ;  expose  the  tendon  at  the  superficial 
and  lateral  surfaces  only,  corresponding  to  the  stem  of  the  Y;  sever  the 
tendon  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  vertical  portion  with  the  arms  of  the 
Y ;  dissect  along  the  deeper  surface  of  the  tendon  and  raise  the  proximal 
part  with  its  connection  to  the  integument  intact  for  three  quarters  of  an 
inch ;  cut  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  proximal  end  and  the  superficial 
surface  of  the  distal  one  a  wedge-shaped  slice,  with  the  base  corresponding 
to  the  point  of  transverse  division  of  the  tendon  in  each  instance ;  press  the 
heel  upward  and  draw  down  the  proximal  portion,  thus  apposing  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  respective  portions  with  each  other,  and  while  the  parts  are 
thus  held  pass  two  sutures  at  either  side  through  the  integument,  the  ap- 
posed extremities  of  the  tendon,  and  out  through  the  integument,  and  tie 
them  ;  unite  the  borders  of  the  integumentary  incisions  with  sutures,  leaving 
a  V-shaped  appearance  to  the  cut.    Confine  the  foot  until  repair  is  complete. 

The  Z  Method  {Fig.  359). — Expose  the  tendon  through  a  vertical  incision, 
dividing  the  skin  horizontally  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  this  incision,  if 
necessary ;  divide  the  tendon  from  one  border  half- 
way through  {A  B) ;  split  the  tendon  from  this  point 
downward  far  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  re- 
quired shortening  (B  C)\  then  sever  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  tendon  at  a  right  angle  with  the  verti- 
cal incision  {C  D)\  remove  A  B  A'  B'  and  C  D  C  D' 
from  the  respective  extremities;  unite  the  borders  CD 
and  C  U  and  the  borders  A  B  and  A'  B'  with  each 
other  respectively  with  sutures,  and  also  the  vertical 
borders  B  C,  Each  part  cut  away  is  equal  in  length 
to  the  shortening  required. 

The  Remarks. — The  union  of  the  ends  of  the  ten-  Fig.  359.— Z  method  of 
don  by  sutures  after  the  removal  of  a  section  by  trans-  shortening    tendo 

verse  division  is  of  questionable  utility,  as  the  deformity 
may  soon  return  on  account  of  undue  yielding  of  the  bond  of  union  and 
the  stretching  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  of  the  calf.     In  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis  plastic  operations  on  tendons  are  useless  unless  active  fibers  be 
present  in  the  muscle,  as  indicated  by  electric  stimulation. 

Transplantation  doionward  of  the  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis^  to  overcome 
lengthening  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  can  be  practiced  by  nailing  the  posterior 
fragment  to  the  lower  rather  tlian  to  the  upper  aspect  of  the  sawed  surface 
of  the  anterior  fragment  (Fig.  35S). 

Tendon  Transplantation  (anastomosis). — By  tendon  transplantation  move- 
ment is  imparted  to  tendons  of  paralyzed  muscles  by  grafting  them  with 
those  of  animated  muscles  having  a  similar  action.  Grafting  was  first  prac- 
ticed by  Nicoladoni  in  1882. 
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fn  t^'ifipi.  'HUi  and  301  the  healthy  tendon  is  situated  <m  tbe  right,  and  is 
6f  n  umfdrw  color,  while  the  tendon  of  the  pandjzed  mnsck  is  on  the  left 
rt»»/|  (»f  rt  floffcil  iipiiearance. 

fh  fhi«  Ornt  MirieH  (Fig.  360)  the  tendon  of  the  mnscle  from  which  the 
pt^M  u  iU^f\i^^\  Im  functionally  unimportant 


\e>[u.  HttU— 'IViulon  traiutpUntation.    First  series. 


In  IIm'  »r\oh\l  mri^^  tho  toiuJon  of  the  hi^lthy  muscle  is  functionally  im- 

III  (liu  iU»i|  m  vu^  vM\o  U  wurmnt^Hi  in  diTerting  the  muscle  completely 
1 1  Mill  i(»t  MtUuvul  v\»vu>*o  Hiul  uuikiu^  tt??^*  of  the  entire  tendon. 


Vh*.  ^  1 . —T(n i\  <Mi  t  mnsfvl jiT)t«t  i<Mn.    Sfooud  s 


A  \>  <  n.]Nl<>y<Hl  wbf-TY-  tho  muiaclo  i?  CH^mpletoly  paralysed. 

/v  /  .  ;iVH^   /)  a 7^  MTiplmYHi  whoTx^  sonio  fimction  still  remains  in  the 

in  (Im  ><HnrM^  >*«rir*w  (Y'lf:,  3(>1)  power  is  obtained  from  muscles  the  nor- 
....*!  iinaiH^n  oi  «hkh  raii  not  Ix^  wholly  s]vinHl  and  whose  action  therefore 

*<«  <  U   irjimly  divMi^M^  into  another  course.     The  continuity  of  the 

...  ..lU.v  i(  )iij<in  i>  hiTr  pn's<:*n'e<^. 

<i.  A  it.«  «Ji><'ai4(.<l  t4n(lon  is  completely  paralyzed;  the  healthy  tendon  is 

,  J^  iii\    n.\it*l 

it.  t    iJ.i    l«'iilili>  tendon  is  split  in  half;  the  diseased  tendon  is  com- 
i  *.  1 1  Wii  ili.^«ii?«*il  h-ndon  is  paretic ;  the  healthy  tendon  is  entirely  intact 
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In  H  each  tendon  is  split  in  half ;  the  diseased  tendon  has  still  a  little 
power  left  in  it 

In  /  the  healthy  tendon  is  split  in  half ;  the  diseased  tendon  may  be 
either  paretic  or  completely  useless. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  loosened  tendoDs  and 
parts  of  tendons  are  drawn  in  the  methods  of  transplantation. 

The  arrows  are  arranged  in  three  fashions : 

1.  The  descending  transplantation  method  shows  the  arrows  pointing 
downward  toward  the  diseased  tendon  ((7,  Z),  /). 

2.  Hie  ^  double-sided^^  transplantation  method  shows  sets  of  arrows 
pointing  toward  each  other  (-4,  B^  F^  H). 

3.  The  ascending  transplantation  method  shows  arrows  pointing  from 
the  diseased  tendon  upward  toward  the  healthy  tendon  {E,  0), 

The  Operation  (Vulpius). — Lay  open  the  tendon  sheaths  by  long  parallel 
cuts,  so  that  the  strengthening  ligaments  which  hold  the  tendons  in  place 
are  saved.  The  tendons  to  be  transplanted  are  either  entirely  or  partially 
loosened  for  some  distance  in  order  to  permit  of  a  considerable  distortion. 
A  piece  of  the  muscle  belly  is  perhaps  separated  by  blunt  dissection  and  left 
in  connection  with  the  tendon. 

If  thick  tendons  lying  close  together  are  transplanted,  the  operation  is 
simple.  If  they  are  widely  separated,  it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  blunt  sub- 
facial  dissection.  A  forceps  is  pushed  beneath  the  soft  parts,  deep  under  the 
fascia,  because  here  deformities  of  the  tendons  are  less  to  be  feared,  rather 
than  to  await  the  quick  building  up  of  a  tendon  sheath.  The  bridge  of  soft 
parts  must  be  of  such  a  length  that  the  tendon  can  be  brought  in  a  direct 
line  to  its  new  point  of  insertion. 
The  diseased  tendon  need  not  be  di- 
vided. When  not  divided,  draw  the 
healthy  and  diseased  tendons  toward 
each  other,  by  means  of  instruments, 
and  make  a  buttonhole  in  the  dis- 
eased tendon  at  the  proper  place, 
into  which  the  transplanted  tendon 

can  be  slipped.    Afterward  a  second        ^  *"•""'-•    ^''""^J'^^^J'^'j'' 
similar  slit  could  be  made  nearer  the 

periphery,  so  as  to  make  a  true  braid.  Stitches  fix  the  tendons  at  the  situ- 
ations where  they  pass  through  slits  and  also  between  them.  When  divided 
they  are  joined  as  indicated  in  Fig.  'M)2, 

The  Remarl's. — The  presence  of  atrophy  of  tendons  verifies  the  loss  of 
power  of  their  muscles  and  makes  the  diagnosis  sure. 

It  is  recommended  to  bring  the  end  of  the  muscle  bundle  in  sight,  which, 
if  it  presents  a  white,  pink,  or  dark  red  color,  would  indicate  paralysis,  pare- 
sis, or  a  normal  condition  respectively. 

In  order  to  avoid  tearing  out  of  the  tendons,  employ  a  strong  stitch, 
the  tendons  being  put  on  tli(»  stretch. 

In  correcting  the  deformity  as  it  is  brought  into  normal  and  even  over- 
corrected  position,  the  extremity  should  obey  light  pressure. 


Fig.  362. — Tendon  anastomosis ;  tendon 
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If  the  transplantation  is  well  made,  one  should  be  able  to  recognize, 
while  the  patient  is  still  under  the  anaesthetic,  that  the  extremity  no  longer 
hangs  as  loosely  as  before,  and  no  longer  shows  the  strong  tendency  to  a 
faulty  position,  but  with  a  sure  elastic  tension,  remains  in  at  least  a  par- 
tially corrected  position.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a 
healthy  muscle,  the  tendon  of  which  is  to  be  joined  to  the  tendon  of  an  un- 
healthy one,  that  its  action  be  similar  in  nature  to  that  of  the  paralyzed 
muscle. 

The  Choice  of  Methods. — The  descending  transplantation  method,  if  pos- 
sible, as  well  where  the  whole  tendon  is  transplanted  {D)  as  where  it  is  par- 
tially transplanted  (/),  is  the  acceptable  method. 

After  eight  days  the  patient  is  allowed  to  get  up,  wearing  an  "  overshoe," 
and  in  all  wears  the  bandage  from  four  to  seven  weeks,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  existing  deformity. 

The  after'treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  massage,  gymnastics, 
baths,  electricity,  etc.,  and  the  more  faithfully  they  are  practiced  the  quicker 
and  more  perfect  is  the  recovery. 

The  Results, —  Vulpius  reports  twenty-one  tendon  transplantations  on 
nineteen  patients. 

One  case  completely  failed  as  a  result  of  suppuration  of  the  tendon  su- 
tures. 

Two  cases  failed  on  account  of  very  extensive  paralysis  and  unsatisfac- 
tory technique. 

The  results  of  all  the  others  were  thoroughly  good  and  satisfactory  con- 
sidering the  individual  proportion  of  strength.  Sometimes  the  result  was  a 
perfect  one  beyond  expectation.  Furthermore,  it  was  shown  that  the  result 
not  only  was  lasting,  but  that  in  the  course  of  months  it  improved  still  more. 

Tabulated  Statement  of  Thirty-three  Cases  of  Tendoii  Transplant ation^ 
with  Results  ( Vulpius) : 

Results  good 20  cases. 

Results  good,  or  satisfactory,  but  not  j>erfect 4     " 

Im[)roved 3      " 

Not  improved 2     " 

Doubtful  or  unknown  results 4     " 

Total 33      " 

Xicoladoni  grafted  the  peroneal  tendons  to  a  freshened  surface  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  to  restore  motion  to  a  paralyzed  calf.  Goldthwait  connected 
the  sartorius  muscle  with  the  fascia  over  the  rectus  femoris  and  vastus  in- 
ternus  portions  of  a  paralyzed  quadriceps  extensor.  An  active  extensor  of 
the  great  toe  can  be  caused  to  contribute  a  portion  of  its  vitality  to  a  power- 
less anterior  tibial  muscle  by  grafting.  Numerous  examples  illustrating  the 
idea  are  reported. 

Certainly  there  is  much  to  encourage  the  belief  that  substantial  benefit 
will  follow  the  practice.  The  aforegoing  figures  suggest  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Thorough  asepsis  and  strict  quietude  of  the  parts  should  be  en- 
forced until  union  has  tiiken  place. 
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Museles  and  their  sheaths  are  ruptured  either  conjointly  or  separately 
from  the  effects  of  muscular  and  other  forms  of  violence.  Muscles  require 
division  to  overcome  deformities  incidental  to  their  contraction. 

Myotomy,  or  division  of  muscle,  is  performed  in  substantially  the  same 
manner,  and  for  similar  purposes  as  the  division  of  tendons.  The  liability 
to  hsBmorrhage  is  greater  in  the  former,  on  account  of  the  greater 
vascularity  of  the  divided  tissues.  The  open  and  the  subcutaneous 
methods  of  division  can  be  employed,  the  latter  being  the  better. 
The  blade  of  the  myotome  should  be  long,  narrow,  and  blunt,  for 
obvious  reasons  (Fig.  363).  The  direction  of  the  division  in  my- 
otomy is  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  case.  The  transverse, 
oblique,  and  V-shaped  sections  are  the  ones  in  common  use.  If 
the  transverse  open  incision  be  made,  and  the  separation  of  the 
divided  extremities  be  extensive,  the  space  between  them  can  be 
bridged  with  numerous  catgut  sutures  connected  with  each  end  ^\ 
of  the  divided  muscle.  The  sutures  and  the  blood  clots  entangled 
in  them  after  the  closure  of  the  wound  soon  lay  the  foundation  of 
repair  in  favorable  instances. 

The  oblique  division  of  a  muscle  consists  in  making  the  sec- 
tion of  the  entire  structure  in  an  oblique  direction  from  without, 
inward  and  downward,  or  vice  versa,  as  circumstances  dictate. 
The  length  and  the  degree  of  obliquity  will  be  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  the  shortening  of  the  muscle,  as  indicated  by  the  degree 
of  the  deformity  and  the  ability  to  correct  it  by  division  of  the  con- 
tracted muscle.  This  measure  is  practiced  best  through  an  open 
incision  made  parallel  with  but  not  in  line  of  the  proposed  mus- 
cular section,  for  if  thus  placed  the  cicatrix  of  the  skin  may  unite 
to  that  of  the  soft  parts  beneath  and  thus  cripple  the  muscular 
action.  After  oblique  division  and  rectification  of  the  deformity,  Myotome. 
the  divided  borders  are  stitched  together  with  fine  catgut.  If  the 
contraction  of  the  divided  muscle  be  so  pronounced  as  to  narrow  the  line 
of  repair  to  a  serious  degree,  the  muscle  can  be  supplemented  in  width  at 
this  situation  by  the  use  of  catgut  threads  employed  at  either  side  of  the 
muscle  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  external  wound  is  closed  care- 
fully, the  limb  bandaged  and  confined  in  a  fixed  position,  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  relaxation  of  the  severed  muscle. 

The  V'sliaped  divisiofi  is  employed  frequently  in  connection  with  the 
broader  muscles  with  the  idea  of  rectifying  a  deformity  or  fortifying  a 
weak  point.  As  an  illustration  of  tlie  former  proposition,  the  quadriceps 
extensor  is  sometimes  thus  divided — after  the  necessary  separation  of  the 
vasti  portions — to  enable  one  to  a]>proximate  properly  the  upper  and  lower 
fragments  of  an  old  fracture  of  the  j)atella  attended  with  otherwise  irredu- 
cible separation.  This  method  is  practiced  best  through  an  oval  flap  reach- 
ing down  to  the  quadriceps  itself.  The  length  and  obliquity  of  the  arms  of 
the  V  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  shortening  of  the  muscle,  i.  e.,  the  greater 
the  shortening,  tli(-  greater  their  obliquity  and  length  should  be.  The  sliding 
of  a  portion  of  a  broad  muscle  by  the  agency  of  the  V-shaped  incision,  for 
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the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  weakened  point,  as  of  the  abdominal  wall,  is 
a  measure  that  befits  the  repair  of  weakened  points  of  this  part  of  the  body. 
The  incision  should  be  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibers  as  to  comply  readily  with  the  demands  of  repair,  as  referable  to 
the  extent  of  the  sliding  and  the  magnitude  of  the  displaced  tissue.  In- 
cisions of  other  forms  than  those  already  cited  can  be  deyised  for  the  pur- 
poses in  question. 

The  delioid  muscle  can  be  dirided  at  either  border,  at  the  central  part,  or 
through  its  entire  thickness  near  the  point  of  insertion,  depending  on  whether 
or  not  the  entire  muscle  or  isolated  portions  of  it  are  involved.  In  either  case 
the  muscle  is  relaxed,  the  myotome  inserted  beneath  the  fibers,  which  are 
divided  by  cutting  toward  the  surface.  The  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
opening  on  withdrawal  of  the  blade,  as  in  tenotomy. 

The  pectoral  is  major  can  be  divided  at  the  tendinous  insertion  or  further 
inward  at  the  axillary  fold.  In  either  instance  the  long,  blunt-bladed  teno- 
tome is  pressed  beneath  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  division  is  made  toward 
the  surface. 

The  rupture  of  a  muftde  or  of  its  sheath  often  requires  active  surgical 
treatment,  especially  if  the  skin  be  involved.  In  the  former  injury,  with 
skin  involvement,  the  ruptured  ends  of  the  muscle  are  trimmed,  united 
with  catgut  sutures,  the  wound  is  cloeed  and  the  part  immovably  fixed  in 
such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  injured  muscle.  If  the  common  method 
of  introduction  of  sutures  into  the  borders  of  the  divided  muscle  be  not 
effective,  bundles  of  muscular  fibers  at  either  side  of  the  wound  may  be 
tied  separately  by  the  ligatures,  the  loose  ends  of  which  are  then  drawn  so  as 
to  bring  the  muscular  surfaces  together,  and  tied  the  same  as  in  tenorrhaphy 
(Fig.  347;. 

If  the  sheath  be  ruptured^  the  rent  is  exposed  by  an  incision  made  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury.  The  muscular  fibers  are  pushed  back  into  the  sheath  and 
the  borders  of  the  rent  are  sewed  together  with  fine  silk  or  catgut  The  re- 
mainiog  dressing  is  the  same  as  for  the  rupture  of  a  muscle. 

Ligaments  not  infrequently  become  shortened,  elongated,  or  ruptured,  as 
the  result  of  disease  and  traumatism.  In  order  that  the  af9icted  part  may 
be  promptly  and  properly  restored  to  position,  the  ligaments  must  be  divided 
and  repaired  in  many  cases. 

Syfidesmotomy  is  the  operation  of  the  division  of  ligaments  either  by  the 
subcutaneous  or  open  method,  the  latter  being  more  frequently  practiced.^ 
The  technique  of  this  procedure  will  appear  in  connection  with  operative 
treatment  of  deformities  of  the  foot,  since  it  is  most  frequently  employed  in 
that  class  of  cases.  The  best  illustration  of  elongation  or  rupture  of  a  liga- 
ment is  seen  when  such  conditions  affect  the  ligamentum  patella.  If  elon- 
ffatedy  it  can  be  shortened  in  the  same  manner  as  in  elongated  tendons 
elsewhere,  or  the  tubon^sity  of  the  tibia  into  which  it  is  inserted  can  be 
displiiocd  down  wan!  by  means  of  a  mallet  and  chisel,  and  fastened  to  the 
bone  with  nails  or  silver  wire,  //'  rupturedy  a  free  incision  should  be  made 
down  to  the  rt>nd  in  the  long  axis  of  the  ligament,  the  extremities  united 
together  with  kangaroo  tendon,  catgut,  or  silk,  the  wound  closed  and  the 
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limb  dightly  eleyated  and  confined  firmly  in  the  extended  position  for  three 
or  four  weekg.  If  the  tendon  be  so  much  damaged  as  not  to  permit  proper 
apposition  of  the  ends,  the  catgut  bridging  employed  for  the  repair  of  the 
tendons  can  be  utilized.  Another  plan  is  to  displace  upward  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia  with  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and  fasten  it  in  the  new  position  with 
small  nails  or  silver  wire.  But  little  advantage,  however,  can  follow  this 
step  on  account  of  the  limited  bone  surface  above.  Moreover,  necrosis  of 
the  fragment  may  ensue  for  this  reason.  Our  experience  in  this  measure  is 
not  fiattering.  The  part  should  then  be  dressed  antiseptically  and  otherwise 
treated  as  for  fracture  of  the  patella. 

Fasda. — Although  the  entire  body  is  wrapped  in  fascia,  it  is  only  to 
certain  parts,  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  to  the 
fascia  lata,  that  specid  attention  is  directed,  on  account  of  morbid  mani- 
festations. 

The  plantar  fascia  is  an  exceedingly  dense,  white  fibrous  membrane  of 
great  strength,  with  the  fibers  arranged  longitudinally.  It  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  middle  and  two  lateral.  The  former  is  the  one 
especially  concerned  in  those  deformities  requiring  division.  It  is 
narrow  behind  and  attached  to  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis ; 
broader  and  thinner  in  front,  and  divides  into  five  processes  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  there  being  one  for  each 
of  the  toes.  Each  of  these  processes  divides  opposite  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulations  into  two  slips,  which  embrace  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  sides  of  the  flexor  kmdoiis,  blending  with  their 
sheaths  and  with  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament.  It  likewise 
sends  prolongations  between  the  groups  of  the  plantar  muscles. 
This  fascia  serves  the  important  function  of  assisting  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  plantar  arch.  It  is  frequently  con- 
tracted in  deformities  of  the  foot,  and  requires  division  to  accom- 
plish a  cure. 

The  Operation  of  Flantar  Faanoiomy. — Extend  the  foot  firm- 
ly, thus  placing  the  fascia  on  the  stretch.  "  Toint  pressure  "  is  ,4 
then  made  to  establish  the  proper  seat  for  division.  Introduce 
beneath  the  inner  l)()rder  of  the  fascia  at  the  point  of  greatest 
pressure-irritation  a  long-bladed,  sharp-pointed  fasciatome  (Fig. 
364),  turn  the  edge  toward  the  sole  and  cut  through  tlie  fascia  to 
the  integument.  If  the  foot  is  vigorously  extended  at  this  time, 
the  last  fibers  of  the  fascia  will  be  ruptured.  Press  out  the  blood, 
close  the  opening  with  a  suture  or  an  antise])tic  pad,  rectify  the  ^V*-  ^^ 
deformity,  and  confine  the  foot  in  proper  ])osition  (Fig.  34 v^)  tomo^" 
until  the  wound  is  healed.  The  internal  plantar  artery  should  be 
avoided  by  keeping  tbe  blade  close  to  the  inner  border  and  dee])  surface 
of  the  fascia.  The  division  of  the  bands  at  the  phalangeal  junction  must 
be  carefully  made,  or  the  digital  arteries  and  nerves  will  be  si»vered.  Care 
should  be  practictsl  in  overcoming  a  pronounced  deformity,  or  ruplure  of 
the  digital  nerves  will  happen.  Kelapse  sometimes  follows  this  method  of 
treatment 
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The  Palniar  Fascia.— The  palmar,  like  the  plantar  fascia,  is  divided  into 
throe  portions,  the  middle  being  of  special  significance.  This  portion  is 
narrow  above  and  is  connected  to  the  lower  border  of  the  annular  ligament ; 
below  it  is  broader  and  thinner,  and  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  divides  into  four  slips,  one  for  each  finger.  Each  slip  subsequently 
divides  into  two  processes,  which  inclose  the  tendons  of  the  fiexor  mus- 
cles, and  are  attached  to  the  glenoid  ligament  and  to  the  sides  of  the  meta- 
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Fio.  3«6.— Fascial  contractions. 
a.  Fascial  contractions,    b.  Flexor  tendons. 


Dupnytren's  Contraction. — This  deformity  depends  upon  the  contraction 
of  the  elongations  of  fascia  of  the  palm, connected  with  the  digits  (Fig.  366) ; 
the  morbid  process 
more  frequently  man- 
ifests itself  in  the 
ring  and  little  fin- 
gers, of  ttimes  causing 
them  to  become  op- 
posed to  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hand. 
The  Fallacy.— 
This  deformity  may 
be  confounded  with 
that  dependent  upon 

contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons.    An  examination  of  Fig.  366  will  enable 
the  surgeon  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  conditions. 

Adams's  Method, — Anaesthetize  the  patient,  render  the  constricting 
bands  tense  by  a  firm  extension  of  the  alTected  digits,  and  then,  under  anti- 
septic precautions,  divide  the  restraining  bands 
at  short  intervals,  siibcutaneously  (Fig.  3()7),  at 
unattached  points  of  the  skin,  with  a  sharp- 
pointed,  narrow-bladed,  strong,  short  fasciatome 
(Fig.  368),  the  edge  being  directed  from  the 
surface  of  the  palm.  When  sutficiently  liberated 
the  digits  can  be  freely  extended,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  to  be  confined  by  dorsal  splints 
until  repair  is  completed.  Passive  motion  and 
forcible  extension  until  tlie  tendency  to  contrac- 
tion is  overcome,  comprise  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  after-treatment. 
The  outcome  is  often  unsatisfactory. 

The  Results. — [{elapse  not  infre- 
(|uently  takes  place  owing  to  tlie  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  primary  cause 
and  the  inheritance  by  tii(>  new  tissue 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  old. 

(ioyraiuVs  Method. — (ioyraud  made 
longitudinal  incisions  over  the  tense 
digital  elongations  of  the  fascia,  dissected  the  integument  from 
them,  after  wbicli  they  were  divided  transversely  suiriciently  to 
permit  extension  of  the  digits,  lie  closed  the  integumentary  in- 
cisions and  confined  the  fingers  in  a  straight  position  until  healed. 
The  success  of  this  metiiod  is  gratifying. 

Ifardie's  Modifinition  of  (i 01/ rand's  Method. — Apply  an  elastic  piG.  368. 
bandage  to  the  hand,  make  an  incision  from  half  an  inch  above  the  Strong, 
principal  transverse  fold  of  the  ])alin  to  beyond  the  bone  of  the  last  f^p^^. 
phalanx  involved  down  to  the  band,  and  carefully  expose  the  con-       tome. 


Fig.  367.— Transverse  iiici- 
sions  in  Dupuytren's  con- 
tract ion. 
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tracted  tissue ;  sever  the  bands  at  the  webs  of  the  fingers  between  this  and 
the  adjacent  contracted  elongations ;  divide  the  main  bundle  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  incision  and  completely  extend  the  phalanx.  If  required,  make 
transverse  incisions  opposite  the  bundle  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges, 
cut  away  portions  of  fascia  that  oppose  complete  extension  of  the  finger, 
and  remove  entirely  isolated  projecting  portions  of  fascia.  Treat  likewise 
the  remaining  fingers  of  the  hand  similarly  deformed,  remove  the  bandage, 
tie  briskly  bleeding  points,  drain  the  wound  the  entire  length  with  horse- 
hair, close  the  incision  with  silver  wire,  apply  an  antiseptic  pad  to  the  palm 
and  a  straight  splint  to  the  fingers,  and  bandage  both  in  position.  The 
dressing  is  renewed  on  the  following  day,  again  applied,  and  not  disturbed 
for  a  week  without  special  reason.  The  use  of  the  splint  is  continued  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  the  fingers  are  occasionally  fiexed  and  extended. 
Treves  omits  the  elastic  bandage  and  drainage  and  closes  the  wound  with 
silkworm  gut.  He  excises  as  much  of  the  contracted  fascia  as  can  safely 
be  removed,  causes  the  splint  to  be  worn  for  a  month,  after  which  massage 
of  the  palm  and  passive  motion  of  the  fingers  is  practiced  until  a  satisfactory 
result  is  obtained. 

The  Remarks. — Complete  antiseptic  technique  should  be  practiced,  as  the 
wound  is  severe  and  exposes  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive inflammation  of  the  hand.  Radical  measures  are  the  better,  and  expose 
the  patient  to  no  unusual  dangers  when  practiced  with  thorough  antisepsis. 
Adams's  method  can  be  done  well  with  cocaine  anaesthesia  in  many  instances. 

The  fascia  in  other  situations  may  become  contracted,  as  the  fascia  lata 
at  its  upper  or  lower  extremities.  Whenever  these  contractions  cause  a  per- 
sistent deformity  they  should  be  divided,  and  upon  the  same  principles  as 
like  tissues  in  other  portions  of  the  body. 

BurS8B. — The  synovial  and  mucous  bursas  are  each  liable  to  annoying 
enlargements,  the  result  of  chronic  and  acute  inflammatory  processes  of  trau- 
matic or  idioj)athic  origin.  The  enlargements  communicate  so  frequently 
with  the  general  synovial  cavity  of  a  contiguous  joint  tluit  they  should  be 
approjiched  with  great  care  and  .strict  antisepsis.  The  characteristic  patho- 
logical manifestations  of  this  variety  of  infliction  occur  in  connection  with 
the  synovial  sacs  of  the  carpus  and  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of 
the  wrist,  and  are  known  respectively  as  ganr/lion  and  chronic  thecitis,  the 
latter  being  usually  of  tuberculous  origin. 

Gan(jJi(ni  (Weeping  Sinew). — (langlion  is  developed  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  carpus  and  is  connected  with  the  sheath  of  a  tendon  at  this  situation 
or  with  the  synovial  sac  of  a  carpal  articulation. 

The  Opera! ire  Methods  of  (Jure  of  (iawflion. — After  the  failure  of  sim- 
pler methods  of  relief  the  sac  of  the  tumor  may  be  ruptured  by  a  sudden 
j)ressure  of  the  thumb,  by  a  sharp  blow  from  the  back  of  a  book,  or  a  similar 
agent.  These  measures  cause  rupture  of  the  sac  and  the  escape  into  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  tlie  contents,  which  are  subserjuently  absorbed.  However, 
they  frequently  recur  when  thus  treated.  Another  simple  and  quite  effective 
means  of  cure  is  the  injection  into  tlie  sac,  after  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  by  a  hypodermatic  syringe,  of  a  few  droi)S  of  a  five-  or  ten-per-cent 
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solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin.  Not  infrequently  in  this  instance  a 
quite  severe  inflammation  follows  the  injection.  Therefore,  after  the  injec- 
tion the  band  should  be  kept  quiet,  and,  if  indicated,  cold  lotions  are  applied 
to  the  part  If  the  sac  be  so  tough  as  to  withstand  the  force  used  for  the 
purpose  of  rupture,  it  may  be  incised  subcutaneously  and  under  strict  anti- 
septic precautions  with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  tenotome.  The  fluid,  when 
thus  liberated,  escapes  into  the  connective  tissue  and  is  absorbed  as  in  the 
first  instance.  Finally,  if  the  tumor  be  very  large  or  hard,  or  have  resisted 
the  simpler  methods  of  cure,  a  free  incision  is  made  down  upon  it,  and  the 
sac  is  dissected  from  the  tendon  or  cut  away  from  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  articulation.  In  the  latter  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  membrane 
should  remain  behind  to  permit  of  the  sewing  together  of  the  borders  with 
fine  catgut  or  silk,  thus  closing  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  In  every  instance  of 
free  incision  a  strict  antiseptic  technique  should  be  enjoined  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. In  the  synovial  bursas  associated  with  other  and  larger  joints  of  the 
body,  attempts  at  cure  by  aspiration  and  the  injection  of  antiseptic  stimulat- 
ing fluids  should  be  made  before  free  incision  is  practiced.  And  in  the  lat- 
ter instances  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  disastrous  results 
incident  to  unwise  aggression  and  faulty  technique. 

Mucous  Burso, — Mucous  bursas  are  situated  between  the  integument  and 
subcutaneous  bony  prominences  at  situations  exposed  to  friction  or  pressure. 
Those  located  over  the  patella  and  olecranon  process  are  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  variety,  and  will  suffice  for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  mor- 
bid processes  of  this  class  of  bursas. 

Prepatellar  Bursitis  (Housemaid's  Knee). — Aspiration,  tapping,  and  in- 
jection, the  seton  or  incision,  are  the  methods  of  cure  applied  to  this  disease. 
Aspiration  is  simple  and  inefficient ;  tapping  and  injection  are  frequently 
successful ;  the  seton  is  beneficial  though  troublesome  ;  incision  is  the  surest 
of  all  means  of  cure.  The  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  the  in- 
jection of  a  small  amount  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin,  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  cure.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  cold  lotions  applied  to  the  part  when  essential  to  comfort. 
The  introduction  through  the  tumor  of  one  or  two  silken  threads  saturated 
with  stimulating  fluids,  such  as  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  frequently  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  This  plan  is, 
however,  often  annoying  and  protracted,  on  account  of  the  discharge  and 
tardy  therapeutical  action.  Free  incision  and  packing  with  gauze  after 
scraping  the  cavity  is  the  surest  plan  of  cure.  The  incision  can  be  made  at 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  tumor  at  the  most  dependent  part,  as  may  seem  tlie 
best.  The  making  of  a  straight  or  crucial  incision  at  the  summit  of  the 
tumor  is  sometimes  practiced  in  order  to  reach  the  remotest  limits  of  the 
sac,  which  can  be  dissected  out  if  deemed  advisable.  However,  this  plan 
localizes  not  infrcnjiiontly  a  sensitive  scar  at  the  point  of  common  pressure. 
If  the  sac  be  <lissected  away,  close  apposition  of  the  divided  borders  can  be 
secured,  and  prompt  union  and  rapid  recovery  will  follow.  If  the  sac  re- 
main in  situ  the  wound  is  usually  packed  with  antiseptic  gauze,  and  per- 
mitted to  heal  slowly  from  the  bottom. 


3r>4  OPKRATIVK  SCBGERT. 

Fit;ft-i)iifcntHon  BHrsiHs  (Miner's  Elbow). — Borsitis  at  this  location  can 
b«  cunni  by  eicher  of  the  mechoiis  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  prepatellar 
▼lurtety.  In  this  inscince*  however*  the  dktseetion  of  the  sac  from  its  en- 
Ttromueucs  miLst  be  o:in*ftLilT  done,  or  the  joint  caTity  will  be  invaded,  or 
the  tendon  vjf  tile  trteep*  impaired* 

TftitltTii — ^beelC:^  b»  :fta  ob^cmafie  and  troublesome  affection  usually  of 
thtf  :^yaoviaiL  ^uentri;^  Jt  ^sm  ieiur  and  exfienaor  tendons  of  the  carpus,  char- 
:iiL*tertai^  by  4  iuccixsicin^  itsSjcmicy  dependent  on  the  presence  in  the  di- 
Um^  >ae«ica^  ^i  4  iuid  ii  nuring:  vroaraettr  and  conastencj,  and  often  con- 
ta&ttittK:  'ixe  T^^-^ed.  ::Tce  jr  3idiia-«Ked  concretions  of  fibrin.  Tubercle 
bHift.n!iu  :ov^  4n«  freKaendy  preetnc  in  thtise  caae&  The  extent  and  com- 
mumv^'iiu^   »c  ::w  saM«di&  if  aie  ifexor  tendons  are  well  exhibited  in  Fig. 

3i>9.  OpermtiTe  treatment  holds 
^  ^  out  the  only  reasonable  hope  of 

coze  in  these  cases.    Tapping  and 

^  imMcti&m^  evacmaiioH  and  scrap- 

I  tw^  4xid  ercisioH  are  the  opera- 

^  ^  tivu  measares  employed.   Tapping 

:uid  the  injection  of  curative  fluids 
rm|uire  bat  brief  mention  here, 
at^  their  therapeutic  efficacy  and 
practical  technique  are  properly 
meai^red  by  a  like  treatment  of 
similar  conditions  elsewhere  in  the 
^    "^  *»  *^  /         body.    The  introduction  into  the 

sac  of  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and 
glycerin  is  regarded  by  some  ob- 
servers as  having  a  special  virtue. 
The  (yperafian  of  evacuation 
ami  scntping  contemplates  a  free 
/  incision  into  the   tumor  at    the 

moi^   commanding  point,  and  a 
I  thorough  scraping  of  the  sheaths  of 

the  tendons  with  properly  shaped 
,  .  vKvt.wx  ;  ii^UN  v**^itt.  curette  and  scoops.  The  strict- 
^    '  ^^  »^^  xf«j^  antiseptic  surveillance  must  be 

.v'..vi  u  iHiui«Mivs>  r^?t^iltai  will  follow.  The  wound  should 
•  ivAsi.u  s^iU  iuvi  N.v^ctW  >»ith  tirmly  applied  pads  of  anti- 
v;Hx\i  ^^ii»^  \^vii^\>  iHrv^fti^re*  Then  the  wrist  joint  is  immov- 
M  Ih  u.u,4»o;  V  i\\w;ix*it  t?t  :tt  o^beyance^  after  which  the  fingers 

,  y    N^,^  4  v^;U  .X  iv  Xt^  ^tt^?«ctj>  of  cttre^  ee^jecially  if  the  fibrous 

\  ^  .V  i'.i  vlikvx  V'  b^iiKiJA^  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  make 

o     I,    ,.  *u^.  *»:kiv  !^  'tv\v«!!sary  to  re^'h  the  disease,  through 

,    v^>  i      vVv;>«::\  .vtxjt  i»<it^n;ly  disjsect  away  and  re- 

.  vsx,».  w  »s*:i»4.N^  *s  little  as  poK$s$ible  the  contiguous 


■    -v. 
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healthy  tissues.  If  a  portion  of  a  tendon  be  involved^  the  diseased  part 
shoold  be  excised  and  the  tendon  repaired.  The  ligaments,  fascia,  and  in- 
t^oment  are  each  united  independently  with  fine  catgut  or  silk  sutures, 
leaving  a  small  opening  at  either  end.  An  antiseptic  compress  is  uniformly 
and  firmly  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  extremity  immovably  fixed  with  a 
splint.  This  dressing  need  not  be  renewed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  except 
for  some  special  reason.  After  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  patient  is 
directed  to  move  the  fingers  actively  at  intervals  until  repair  is  established, 
in  order  that  the  new  tendinous  tissue  may  become  suitably  fitted  for  use. 
Belapses  of  the  disease  may  occur,  and  in  fact  the  patient  may  succumb  to 
tuberculous  involvement  of  remoter  and  more  important  parts. 

Acute  Thecitis  or  Tenosynovitis, — It  is  very  important  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  this,  so  often  functionally  disastrous  inflammation  of  the 
hand,  the  relations  which  its  tendinous  sheaths  bear  to  each  other;  for  an 
infected  little  finger  is  often  followed  by  rapid  involvement  of  the  palm, 
causing  a  destructive  palmar  abscess.  Again,  infection  of  the  palm  inflicts 
the  little  finger,  but  not  usually  the  ring,  middle,  and  index  fingers,  for 
apparent  anatomical  reasons  (Fig.  369).  For  like  reasons  the  thumb  only 
may  become  involved  from  above,  or  it  may,  when  infected,  lead  to  extensive 
invasion  of  the  forearm  without  much  palmar  complication. 

The  Treatment, — Prompt  and  free  incisions  of  only  the  regions  invaded, 
attended  with  thorough  cleansing  and  perhaps  removal  of  infected  mem- 
branes, should  be  practiced,  followed  by  careful  drainage  and  aseptic  dress- 
ing. Ijater,  passive  motion,  massage,  etc.,  should  bo  patiently  and  persist- 
ently employed. 


CHAPTER  YTIL 
OPERATIOSS  OS  BOXES. 

The  injaries  and  diseases  to  whieh  bones  are  liable^  mlthoagli  not  differ- 
ing in  any  essential  particular  from  smilar  conditions  of  the  soft  parts,  re- 
quire an  independent  conaderation  on  accoant  of  the  difference  in  function 
and  stmctnre  of  the  osseoud  srstem.  The  int^nment  and  soft  parts  gen* 
erallj  are  each  the  seat  of  inflammation^  nkeration,  and  gangrene.  Bony 
tissue  is  likewise  afflicted  bj  the  same  morbid  procesBes,  named,  howoTer, 
differently :  caries  of  bone  being  comparable  to  uloeraticm  of  the  soft  parts, 
while  necrosis  of  bone  finds  its  synonym  in  gangrene  of  soft  parts.  The 
unimpaired  preseryation  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  tissues  is  the  great 
aim  in  surgery.  Therefore  since  the  practical  functions  of  bones  are  to  sup- 
port the  body,  protect  important  organs,  and  serre  as  leyers  for  purposes  of 
prehension  and  locomotion,  one  has  but  to  act  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  and  of  the  methods  to  maintain  them,  to  giye  to  the  patient  the  full 
benefit  of  onr  art. 

The  operations  upon  bone  are  denominated  gonffing^  sequestrotamy^  esr- 
cii^ion^  o.^ieofonii/^  and  o$t^oplnsty. 

Gouging. — Gouging  is  applied  to  the  remoyal  of  carious  bone,  and  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  process  has  become  chronic  (Fig.  3T0). 

The  Operation. — Having  arranged  the  patient  in  a  position  suitable  for 
the  convenience  of  the  operator,  administer  an  amesthetic,  apply  the  elastic 
bandage  if  practicable,  carrying  it  lightly  over  the  site  of  the  disease,  locate 
the  diseased  bone  with  a  probe,  make  a  free  incision  down  upon  it,  sepa- 
rate the  soft  parts  with  retractors,  then  with  the  gouge,  bone  burr,  etc.,  re- 
move the  diseased  structure. 

The  Comments, — Dependent  drainage  and  scrupulous  care  in  the  separa- 
tion of  muscular  structure  without  needless  bruising  of  the  tissues  should 
always  be  practiced.  It  is  important  and  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  line  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  bone.  If  the  portions  removed 
when  washed  present  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  blackish  appearance,  and  are 
porous  and  fragile  instead  of  being  vascular,  red,  and  tough,  the  operation 
should  be  continued.  If  the  gouged  surfaces  bleed  freely  from  numerous 
points  and  have  a  normal  firmness  and  color,  the  operation  should  cease. 

It  is  important  in  gouging  the  extremities  of  bones  to  use  extreme  cau- 
tion or  the  joint  cavities  may  be  opened  directly  or  become  secondarily  in- 
volved. 
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the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  weakened  point,  as  of  the  abdominal  wall,  is 
a  measure  that  befits  the  repair  of  weakened  points  of  this  part  of  the  body. 
The  incision  should  be  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibers  as  to  comply  readily  with  the  demands  of  repair,  as  referable  to 
the  extent  of  the  sliding  and  the  magnitude  of  the  displaced  tissue.  In- 
cisions of  other  forms  than  those  already  cited  can  be  devised  for  the  pur- 
poses in  question. 

The  deltoid  muscle  can  be  divided  at  either  border,  at  the  central  part,  or 
through  its  entire  thickness  near  the  point  of  insertion,  depending  on  whether 
or  not  the  entire  muscle  or  isolated  portions  of  it  are  involved.  In  either  case 
the  muscle  is  relaxed,  the  myotome  inserted  beneath  the  fibers,  which  are 
divided  by  cutting  toward  the  surface.  The  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
opening  on  withdrawal  of  the  blade,  as  in  tenotomy. 

The  pectoralis  major  can  be  divided  at  the  tendinous  insertion  or  further 
inward  at  the  axillary  fold.  In  either  instance  the  long,  blunt-bladed  teno- 
tome is  pressed  beneath  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  division  is  made  toward 
the  surface. 

The  rupture  of  a  muscle  or  of  its  sheath  often  requires  active  surgical 
treatment,  especially  if  the  skin  be  involved.  In  the  former  injury,  with 
skin  involvement,  the  ruptured  ends  of  the  muscle  are  trimmed,  united 
with  catgut  sutures,  the  wound  is  closed  and  the  part  immovably  fixed  in 
such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  injured  muscle.  If  the  common  method 
of  introduction  of  sutures  into  the  borders  of  the  divided  muscle  be  not 
effective,  bundles  of  muscular  fibers  at  either  side  of  the  wound  may  be 
tied  separately  by  the  ligatures,  the  loose  ends  of  which  are  then  drawn  so  as 
to  bring  the  muscular  surfaces  together,  and  tied  the  same  as  in  tenorrhaphy 
(Fig.  347). 

If  the  sheath  he  ruptured^  the  rent  is  exposed  by  an  incision  made  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury.  The  muscular  fibers  are  pushed  back  into  the  sheath  and 
the  borders  of  the  rent  are  sewed  together  with  fine  silk  or  catgut.  The  re- 
maining dressing  is  the  same  as  for  the  rupture  of  a  muscle. 

Ligaments  not  infrequently  become  shortened,  elongated,  or  ruptured,  as 
the  result  of  disease  and  traumatism.  In  order  that  the  afflicted  part  may 
be  promptly  and  properly  restored  to  position,  the  ligaments  must  be  divided 
and  repaired  in  many  cases. 

Syndesmotomy  is  the  operation  of  the  division  of  ligaments  either  by  the 
subcutaneous  or  open  method,  the  latter  being  more  frequently  practiced.^ 
The  technique  of  this  procedure  will  appear  in  connection  with  operative 
treatment  of  deformities  of  the  foot,  since  it  is  most  frequently  employed  in 
that  class  of  cases.  The  best  illustration  of  elongation  or  rupture  of  a  liga- 
ment is  seen  when  such  conditions  affect  the  ligamentum  patellm.  If  elon- 
gated, it  can  be  shortened  in  the  same  manner  as  in  elongated  tendons 
elsewhere,  or  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  into  which  it  is  inserted  can  be 
displaced  downward  by  means  of  a  mallet  and  chisel,  and  fastened  to  the 
bone  with  nails  or  silver  wire.  If  ruptured,  a  free  incision  should  be  made 
down  to  the  rend  in  the  long  axis  of  the  ligament,  the  extremities  united 
together  with  kangaroo  tendon,  catgut,  or  silk,  the  wound  closed  and  the 
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limb  dightlj  elevated  and  confined  firmly  in  the  extended  position  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  If  the  tendon  be  so  much  damaged  as  not  to  permit  proper 
apposition  of  the  ends,  the  catgut  bridging  employed  for  the  repair  of  the 
tendons  can  be  utilized.  Another  plan  is  to  displace  upward  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia  with  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and  fasten  it  in  the  new  position  with 
small  nails  or  silver  wire.  But  little  advantage,  however,  can  follow  this 
step  on  account  of  the  limited  bone  surface  above.  Moreover,  necrosis  of 
the  fragment  may  ensue  for  this  reason.  Our  experience  in  this  measure  is 
not  flattering.  The  part  should  then  be  dressed  antiseptically  and  otherwise 
treated  as  for  fracture  of  the  patella. 

Fascia. — Although  the  entire  body  is  wrapped  in  fascia,  it  is  only  to 
certain  parts,  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  to  the 
fascia  lata,  that  specid  attention  is  directed,  on  account  of  morbid  mani- 
festations. 

The  plantar  fascia  is  an  exceedingly  dense,  white  fibrous  membrane  of 
great  strength,  with  the  fibers  arranged  longitudinally.  It  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  middle  and  two  lateral.  The  former  is  the  one 
especially  concerned  in  those  deformities  requiring  division.  It  is 
narrow  behind  and  attached  to  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis ; 
broader  and  thinner  in  front,  and  divides  into  five  processes  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  there  being  one  for  each 
of  the  toes.  Each  of  these  processes  divides  opposite  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulations  into  two  slips,  which  embrace  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  sides  of  the  flexor  tendons,  blending  with  their 
sheaths  and  with  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament.  It  likewise 
sends  prolongations  between  the  groups  of  the  plantar  muscles. 
This  fascia  serves  the  important  function  of  assisting  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  plantar  arch.  It  is  frequently  con- 
tracted in  deformities  of  the  foot,  and  requires  division  to  accom- 
plish a  cure. 

The  Operation  of  Plantar  Fasciotomy. — Extend  the  foot  firm- 
ly, thus  placing  the  fascia  on  the  stretch.  "  Point  pressure  "  is 
then  made  to  establish  the  proper  seat  for  division.  Introduce 
beneath  the  inner  border  of  the  fascia  at  the  point  of  greatest 
pressure-irritation  a  long-bladefl,  sharp-pointed  fasciatome  (Fig. 
364),  turn  the  edge  toward  the  sole  and  cut  through  the  fascia  to 
the  integument.  If  the  foot  is  vigorously  extended  at  this  time, 
the  last  fibers  of  the  fascia  will  be  ruptured.  Press  out  the  blood, 
close  the  opening  with  a  suture  or  an  antiseptic  pad,  rectify  the 
deformity,  and  confine  the  foot  in  proper  position  (Fig.  342) 
until  the  wound  is  healed.  The  internal  plantar  artery  should  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  blade  close  to  the  inner  border  and  deep  surface 
of  the  fascia.  The  division  of  the  bands  at  the  phalangeal  junction  must 
be  carefully  made,  or  the  digitiil  arteries  and  nerves  will  be  severed.  Care 
should  be  practic(Hl  in  overcoming  a  pronounced  deformity,  or  ru])ture  of 
the  digital  nerves  will  happen.  Kelapse  sometimes  follows  this  method  of 
treatment 
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Fig.  364. 
Fascia- 
tome. 
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The  Palmar  Fascia. — The  palmar,  like  the  plantar  fascia,  is  divided  into 
throe  portions,  the  middle  being  of  special  significance.  This  portion  is 
narrow  above  and  is  connected  to  the  lower  border  of  the  annular  ligament ; 
below  it  is  broader  and  thinner,  and  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  divides  into  four  slips,  one  for  each  finger.  Each  slip  subsequently 
divides  into  two  processes,  which  inclose  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles, and  are  attached  to  the  glenoid  ligament  and  to  the  sides  of  the  meta- 


lOHSi^mtujcim, 


Pio.  865,— Palmar  fascii, 

o^irprtl  Uonos.  an«l  oxtond  upwanl  ovor  the  floxor  tendons  nearly  to  the  tips 
of  tho  tinc^rs  (FiiT.  ■><»'^>)«  Tliis  fas^na  is  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
topiniont  of  tlio  palnu  and  stands  vortieal  si^pta  Ivtween  its  muscles.  From 
>-arii>u:>  oaust^s  it  may  \iihlorp>  struitun\l  ohaniri^s  which  result  in  contrac- 
tions of  tlio  tincors  on  tlu^  ]\ilni,  as  well  as  shortening  of  the  palm  itself. 
Tlio  anatoniioal  arninjrt mont  of  tlio  fascia  fully  explains  the  mechanism  of 
thosi^  tloforniitios. 
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Fig.  866. — Fascial  contractions. 
a.  Fascial  contractions,    b.  Flexor  tendons. 


Dupuytren's  CSontraetion. — This  deformity  depends  upon  the  contraction 
of  the  elongations  of  fascia  of  the  palm, connected  with  the  digits  (Fig.  366) ; 
the  morbid  process 
more  frequently  man- 
ifests itself  in  the 
ring  and  little  fin- 
gers, of ttimes  causing 
them  to  become  op- 
posed to  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hand. 
The  Fallacy.— 
This  deformity  may 
be  confounded  with 
that  dependent  upon 

contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons.    An  examination  of  Fig.  366  will  enable 
the  surgeon  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  conditions. 

Adams's  Method. — Anaesthetize  the  patient,  render  the  constricting 
bands  tense  by  a  firm  extension  of  the  affected  digits,  and  then,  under  anti- 
septic precautions,  divide  the  restraining  bands 
at  short  intervals,  subcutaneously  (Fig.  367),  at 
unattached  points  of  the  skin,  with  a  sharp- 
pointed,  narrow-bladed,  strong,  short  fasciatome 
(Fig.  368),  the  edge  being  directed  from  the 
surface  of  the  palm.  When  sufficiently  liberated 
the  digits  can  be  freely  extended,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  to  be  confined  by  dorsal  splints 
until  repair  is  completed.  Passive  motion  and 
forcible  extension  until  the  tendency  to  contrac- 
tion is  overcome,  comprise  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  after-treatment. 
The  outcome  is  often  unsatisfactory. 

The  Results. — Relapse  not  infre- 
quently takes  place  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  primary  cause 
and  the  inheritance  by  the  new  tisj^ue 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  old. 

Goy mud's  Method. — Goyraud  made 
longitudinal  incisions  over  the  tense 
digital  elongations  of  the  fascia,  dissected  the  integument  from 
them,  after  which  tlioy  were  divided  transversely  sufficiently  to 
permit  extension  of  the  digits.  He  closed  the  integumentary  in- 
cisions and  confined  the  fingers  in  a  straight  position  until  healed. 
The  success  of  this  method  is  gratifying. 

Ilardie's  Modlficnfion  of  (ioyraud's  Method. — Apply  an  elastic 
bandage  to  tlu*  hand,  nuik(»  an  incision  from  half  an  inch  above  the 
principal  transverse  fold  of  the  palm  to  beyond  the  bone  of  the  last 
phalanx  involved  down  to  the  band,  and  carefully  expose  the  con- 


Pio.  367.— Transverse  inci- 
sions in  Dupuytren's  con- 
traction. 
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Strong, 
short 
fascia- 
tome. 
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tracted  tissue ;  sever  the  bands  at  the  webs  of  the  fingers  between  this  and 
the  adjacent  contracted  elongations ;  divide  the  main  bundle  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  incision  and  completely  extend  the  phalanx.  If  required,  make 
transverse  incisions  opposite  the  bundle  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges, 
cut  away  portions  of  fascia  that  oppose  complete  extension  of  the  finger, 
and  remove  entirely  isolated  projecting  portions  of  fascia.  Treat  likewise 
the  remaining  fingers  of  the  hand  similarly  deformed,  remove  the  bandage, 
tie  briskly  bleeding  points,  drain  the  wound  the  entire  length  with  horse- 
hair, close  the  incision  with  silver  wire,  apply  an  antiseptic  pad  to  the  palm 
and  a  straight  splint  to  the  fingers,  and  bandage  both  in  position.  The 
dressing  is  renewed  on  the  following  day,  again  applied,  and  not  disturbed 
for  a  week  without  special  reason.  The  use  of  the  splint  is  continued  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  the  fingers  are  occasionally  flexed  and  extended. 
Treves  omits  the  elastic  bandage  and  drainage  and  closes  the  wound  with 
silkworm  gut.  He  excises  as  much  of  the  contracted  fascia  as  can  safely 
be  removed,  causes  the  splint  to  be  worn  for  a  month,  after  which  massage 
of  the  palm  and  passive  motion  of  the  fingers  is  practiced  until  a  satisfactory 
result  is  obtained. 

The  Remarks. — Complete  antiseptic  technique  should  be  practiced,  as  the 
wound  is  severe  and  exposes  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive inflammation  of  the  hand.  Radical  measures  are  the  better,  and  expose 
the  patient  to  no  unusual  dangers  when  practiced  with  thorough  antisepsis. 
Adams's  method  can  be  done  well  with  cocaine  anaesthesia  in  many  instances. 

The  fascia  in  other  situations  may  become  contracted,  as  the  fascia  lata 
at  its  upper  or  lower  extremities.  Whenever  these  contractions  cause  a  per- 
sistent deformity  they  should  be  divided,  and  upon  the  same  principles  as 
like  tissues  in  other  portions  of  the  body. 

Bursa. — The  synovial  and  mucous  bursas  are  each  liable  to  annoying 
enlargements,  the  result  of  chronic  and  acute  inflammatory  processes  of  trau- 
matic or  idiopathic  origin.  The  enlargements  communicate  so  frequently 
with  the  general  synovial  cavity  of  a  contiguous  joint  that  they  should  be 
approaclied  with  great  care  and  strict  antisepsis.  The  characteristic  patho- 
logical manifestations  of  this  variety  of  infliction  occur  in  connection  with 
the  synovial  sacs  of  the  carpus  and  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of 
the  wrist,  and  are  kuown  respectively  as  ganglion  and  chronic  thecitis^  the 
latter  being  usually  of  tuberculous  origin. 

Ganglion  (Weeping  Sinew).— Ganglion  is  developed  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  carpus  and  is  connected  with  the  sheath  of  a  tendon  at  this  situation 
or  with  the  synovial  sac  of  a  carpal  articulation. 

The  Operative  Methods  of  Cure  of  Ganglion, — After  the  failure  of  sim- 
pler methods  of  relief  the  sac  of  the  tumor  may  be  ruptured  by  a  sudden 
pressure  of  the  thumb,  by  a  sharp  blow  from  the  back  of  a  book,  or  a  similar 
agent.  These  measures  cause  rupture  of  the  sac  and  the  escape  into  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  contents,  which  are  subsequently  absorbed.  However, 
they  frequently  recur  when  thus  treated.  Another  simple  and  quite  effective 
means  of  cure  is  the  injection  into  the  sac,  after  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  by  a  hypodermatic  syringe,  of  a  few  drops  of  a  five-  or  ten-per-cent 
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Bolntion  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin.  Not  infrequently  in  this  instance  a 
quite  severe  inflammation  follows  the  injection.  Therefore,  after  the  injec- 
tion the  hand  should  be  kept  quiet,  and,  if  indicated,  cold  lotions  are  applied 
to  the  part.  If  the  sac  be  so  tough  as  to  withstand  the  force  used  for  the 
purpose  of  rupture,  it  may  be  incised  subcutaneously  and  under  strict  anti- 
septic precautions  with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  tenotome.  The  fluid,  when 
thus  liberated,  escapes  into  the  connective  tissue  and  is  absorbed  as  in  the 
first  instance.  Finally,  if  the  tumor  be  very  large  or  hard,  or  have  resisted 
the  simpler  methods  of  cure,  a  free  incision  is  made  down  upon  it,  and  the 
sac  is  dissected  from  the  tendon  or  cut  away  from  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  articulation.  In  the  latter  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  membrane 
should  remain  behind  to  permit  of  the  sewing  together  of  the  borders  with 
fine  catgut  or  silk,  thus  closing  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  In  every  instance  of 
free  incision  a  strict  antiseptic  technique  should  be  enjoined  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. In  the  synovial  bursas  associated  with  other  and  larger  joints  of  the 
body,  attempts  at  cure  by  aspiration  and  the  injection  of  antiseptic  stimulat- 
ing fluids  should  be  made  before  free  incision  is  practiced.  And  in  the  lat- 
ter instances  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  disastrous  results 
incident  to  unwise  aggression  and  faulty  technique. 

Mucous  BurscB. — Mucous  bursas  are  situated  between  the  integument  and 
subcutaneous  bony  prominences  at  situations  exposed  to  friction  or  pressure. 
Those  located  over  the  patella  and  olecranon  process  are  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  the  variety,  and  will  suffice  for  the  proper  consideration  of  the  mor- 
bid processes  of  this  class  of  bursas. 

Prepatellar  Bursitis  (Housemaid's  Knee). — Aspiration,  tapping,  and  in- 
jection, the  seton  or  incision,  are  the  methods  of  cure  applied  to  this  disease. 
Aspiration  is  simple  and  inefficient ;  tapping  and  injection  are  frequently 
successful ;  the  seton  is  beneficial  though  troublesome  ;  incision  is  the  surest 
of  all  means  of  cure.  The  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  the  in- 
jection of  a  small  amount  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin,  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  cure.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  cold  lotions  applied  to  the  part  when  essential  to  comfort. 
The  introduction  through  the  tumor  of  one  or  two  silken  threads  saturated 
with  stimulating  fluids,  such  as  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  frequently  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  This  plan  is, 
however,  often  annoying  and  protracted,  on  account  of  the  discharge  and 
tardy  therapeutical  action.  Free  incision  and  packing  with  gauze  after 
scraping  the  cavity  is  the  surest  plan  of  cure.  The  incision  can  be  made  at 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  tumor  at  the  most  dependent  part,  as  may  seem  the 
best.  The  making  of  a  straight  or  crucial  incision  at  the  summit  of  the 
tumor  is  sometimes  practiced  in  order  to  reach  the  remotest  limits  of  the 
sac,  which  can  be  dissected  out  if  deemed  advisable.  However,  this  plan 
localizes  not  infrequently  a  sensitive  scar  at  the  point  of  common  pressure. 
If  the  sac  be  dissected  away,  close  apposition  of  the  divided  borders  can  be 
secured,  and  prompt  union  and  rapid  recovery  will  follow.  If  the  sac  re- 
main in  situ  tlie  wound  is  usually  packed  with  antiseptic  gauze,  and  per- 
mitted to  heal  slowly  from  the  bottom. 
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Post'Olecranon  Bursitis  (Miner's  Elbow). — Bursitis  at  this  location  can 
be  cured  by  either  of  the  methods  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  prepatellar 
variety.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  dissection  of  the  sac  from  its  en- 
vironments must  be  carefully  done,  or  the  joint  cavity  will  be  invaded,  or 
the  tendon  of  the  triceps  impaired. 

Thecltis. — Thecitis  is  an  obstinate  and  troublesome  affection  usually  of 
the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  of  the  carpus,  char- 
acterized by  a  fluctuating  deformity  dependent  on  the  presence  in  the  di- 
lated sheaths  of  a  fluid  of  varying  character  and  consistency,  and  often  con- 
taining the  so-called  rice  or  melon-seed  concretions  of  fibrin.  Tubercle 
bacilli,  too,  are  frequently  present  in  these  cases.  The  extent  and  com- 
municability  of  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  are  well  exhibited  in  Fig. 

369.  Operative  treatment  holds 
out  the  only  reasonable  hope  of 
cure  in  these  cases.  Tapping  and 
injection^  evacuation  and  scrap- 
ing, and  excision  are  the  opera- 
tive measures  employed.  Tapping 
and  the  injection  of  curative  fluids 
require  but  brief  mention  here, 
as  their  therapeutic  eflScacy  and 
practical  technique  are  properly 
measured  by  a  like  treatment  of 
similar  conditions  elsewhere  in  the 
body.  The  introduction  into  the 
sac  of  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and 
glycerin  is  regarded  by  some  ob- 
servers as  having  a  special  virtue. 
The  operation  of  evaluation 
and  scrapijig  contemplates  a  free 
incision  into  the  tumor  at  the 
most  commanding  point,  and  a 
thorough  scraping  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  with  properly  shaped 
curettes  and  scoops.  The  strict- 
est antiseptic  surveillance  must  be 
practiced,  or  serious  inflammatory  results  will  follow.  The  wound  should 
be  closed  with  silkworm  gut  and  covered  with  firmly  applied  pads  of  anti- 
septic gauze  combined  with  sponge  pressure.  Then  the  wrist  joint  is  immov- 
ably fixed  until  inflammatory  reaction  is  in  abeyance,  after  which  the  fingers 
are  frequently  though  carefully  manipulated. 

Excision. — Excision  offers  the  best  means  of  cure,  especially  if  the  fibrous 
connections  and  tuberculous  infection  be  present. 

The  Operation. — Apply  an  elastic  bandage  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  make 
a  free  incision  into  the  tumor,  and,  if  necessary  to  reach  the  disease,  through 
the  annular  ligament  as  well.  Carefully  and  patiently  dissect  away  and  re- 
move all  diseased  structure,  harming  as  little  as  possible  the  contiguous 


Pio. 


369. — Tendinous  sheaths  of  digits,  palm, 
and  wrist. 
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healthy  tissues.  If  a  portion  of  a  tendon  be  involved,  the  diseased  part 
should  be  excised  and  the  tendon  repaired.  The  ligaments,  fascia,  and  in- 
tegument are  each  united  independently  with  fine  catgut  or  silk  sutures, 
leaving  a  small  opening  at  either  end.  An  antiseptic  compress  is  uniformly 
and  finnly  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  extremity  immovably  fixed  with  a 
splint.  This  dressing  need  not  be  renewed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  except 
for  some  special  reason.  After  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  patient  is 
directed  to  move  the  fingers  actively  at  intervals  until  repair  is  established, 
in  order  that  the  new  tendinous  tissue  may  become  suitably  fitted  for  use. 
Relapses  of  the  disease  may  occur,  and  in  fact  the  patient  may  succumb  to 
tuberculous  involvement  of  remoter  and  more  important  parts. 

Acute  Thecitis  or  Tenosynovitis, — It  is  very  important  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  this,  so  often  functionally  disastrous  inflammation  of  the 
hand,  the  relations  which  its  tendinous  sheaths  bear  to  each  other;  for  an 
infected  little  finger  is  often  followed  by  rapid  involvement  of  the  palm, 
causing  a  destructive  palmar  abscess.  Again,  infection  of  the  palm  inflicts 
the  little  finger,  but  not  usually  the  ring,  middle,  and  index  fingers,  for 
apparent  anatomical  reasons  (Fig.  369).  For  like  reasons  the  thumb  only 
may  become  involved  from  above,  or  it  may,  when  infected,  lead  to  extensive 
invasion  of  the  forearm  without  much  palmar  complication. 

The  Treatment, — Prompt  and  free  incisions  of  only  the  regions  invaded, 
attended  with  thorough  cleansing  and  perhaps  removal  of  infected  mem- 
branes, should  be  practiced,  followed  by  careful  drainage  and  aseptic  dress- 
ing. Later,  passive  motion,  massage,  etc.,  should  be  patiently  and  persist- 
ently employed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
OPERATIONS  ON  BONES. 

The  injuries  and  diseases  to  which  bones  are  liable,  although  not  differ- 
ing in  any  essential  particular  from  similar  conditions  of  the  soft  parts,  re- 
quire an  independent  consideration  on  account  of  the  difference  in  function 
and  structure  of  the  osseous  system.  The  integument  and  soft  parts  gen- 
erally are  each  the  seat  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.  Bony 
tissue  is  likewise  afflicted  by  the  same  morbid  processes,  named,  however, 
differently :  caries  of  bone  being  comparable  to  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts, 
while  necrosis  of  bone  finds  its  synonym  in  gangrene  of  soft  parts.  The 
unimpaired  preservation  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  tissues  is  the  great 
aim  in  surgery.  Therefore  since  the  practical  functions  of  bones  are  to  sup- 
port the  body,  protect  important  organs,  and  serve  as  levers  for  purposes  of 
prehension  and  locomotion,  one  has  but  to  act  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  and  of  the  methods  to  maintain  them,  to  give  to  the  patient  the  full 
benefit  of  our  art. 

The  operations  upon  bone  are  denominated  gouging^  sequestrotamtfy  ex- 
cision^  osteotomy^  and  osteoplasty. 

Gouging. — Gouging  is  applied  to  the  removal  of  carious  bone,  and  should 
not  bo  attempted  until  the  process  has  become  chronic  (Fig.  370). 

7'he  Operation. — Having  arranged  the  patient  in  a  position  suitable  for 
the  convenience  of  the  operator,  administer  an  anaBsthetic,  apply  the  elastic 
bandage  if  practicable,  carrying  it  lightly  over  the  site  of  the  disease,  locate 
the  diseased  bone  with  a  probe,  make  a  free  incision  down  upon  it,  sepa- 
rate the  soft  parts  with  retractors,  then  with  the  gouge,  bone  burr,  etc.,  re- 
move the  diseased  structure. 

The  Commefits. — Dependent  drainage  and  scrupulous  care  in  the  separa- 
tion of  muscular  structure  without  needless  bruising  of  the  tissues  should 
always  be  practiced.  It  is  important  and  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  line  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  bone.  If  the  portions  removed 
when  washed  present  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  blackish  appearance,  and  are 
porous  and  fragile  instead  of  being  vascular,  red,  and  tough,  the  operation 
should  be  continued.  If  the  gouged  surfaces  bleed  freely  from  numerous 
points  and  have  a  normal  firmness  and  color,  the  operation  should  cease. 

It  is  important  in  gouging  the  extremities  of  bones  to  use  extreme  cau- 
tion or  the  joint  cavities  may  be  opened  directly  or  become  secondarily  in- 
volved. 
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hard  and  soft  parts  can  be  removed,  and  there  be  no  sinus  commiinieations 
with  other  diseased  areas,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  repair  the  defect 
promptly  by  a  method  of  healing  devised  by  Schede  (Fig.  371).  In  this  pro- 


FiG.  371. — Schede's  method. 
Diagram  showing  relations  of  organizing  blood  clot. 

cedure  the  soft  parts  are  not  closed  until  the  oozing  of  blood  from  the  bone  is 
nearly  arrested  or  only  sufficiently  active  to  be  arrested  by  closure  of  the  soft 
parts,  thus  leaving  the  cavity  filled  but  not  distended  with  blood.  The  wound 
of  the  soft  parts  is  then  closely  united  with  fine  aseptic  catgut  or  silkworm 
gut,  and  the  surface  covered  widely  with  a  layer  of  aseptic  rubber  tissue, 
which  is  bound  firmly  in  place  with  antiseptic  gauze.  Additional  dressings 
are  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  confined  in  place,  and  the  part  is  kept  quiet. 
If  the  effort  fail,  local  evidences  of  deep-seated  inflammation  will  be  manifest 
when  the  dressings  are  removed  a  few  days  later,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound 
should  then  be  separated  by  the  surgeon,  the  cavity  cleaned  out,  and  per- 


FiG.  372. — Neuber's  method. 
Top  of  involucrum  removed,  skin-flaps  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  bone  cavity. 

mitted  to  heal  from  the  bottom.  The  canalization  method  of  Neuber  may 
be  employed  instead  of  Schede's  plan  of  repair  (page  107). 

Sequestrotomy. — Sequestrotomy  is  employed  for  removal  of  dead  bone 
en  masse,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  necrosis.  Two 
methods  of  procedure  are  employed,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  case 
— viz.,  the  direct  and  indirect  methods  (Fig.  374). 

The  Operation  hy  the  Direct  Method. — Having  determined  the  situation 
of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  being  satisfied  either  from  the  long  course  of  the 
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disease^  or  by  movement  of  the  dead  portion,  that  detachment  of  the  dead 
from  the  living  bone  has  taken  place,  apply  the  elastic  bandage  if  expedient, 
using  care  not  to  force  deleterious  matters  into  the  circulation,  select  a  strong 
scalpel,  and  connect  the  fistulous  openings  with  each  other  down  to  the  bone 
with  the  aid  of  a  grooved  director  or  a  probe,  choosing  such  openings  as 


Pig.  373. — Diagram  of  a  transverse  section,  showing  relations  of  sequestrum,  involucrum, 

fistula,  and  skin. 

will  cause  the  connecting  incision  to  be  consistent  with  good  drainage,  easy 
access  to  the  diseased  parts,  safety  to  the  underlying  structures,  and  a  mini- 
mum disfigurement.  Separate  the  borders  of  the  incision  with  retractors  so 
as  to  fully  expose  the  openings  in  the  involucrum.  If  the  sequestrum  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  opening  with  suitable  forceps  (Fig.  374,  d)  it  should  be 
done  carefully,  otherwise  the  reparative  tissue  upon  which  it  rests  will  be  in- 
jured and  the  process  of  recovery  delayed.  If  it  be  too  large  or  interlocked 
with  healthy  bone,  the  opening  must  be  increased  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its 
withdrawal;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  another  incision  should  be  made 
corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  sequestrum.  The  periosteum  should 
be  carefully  raised  on  either  side  of  the  incision  to  permit  the  application  of 
a  crown  trephine  (i)  to  the  involucrum,  with  which  it  should  be  perforated  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  permit  of  the  easy  removal  of  the  dead  por- 
tion either  with  or  without  chiseling  (k)  away  the  irregular  bony  borders. 

The  gnawing  forceps  (c),  chisels,  and  saws  (/,  g,  i)  may  be  used  in  lieu 
of  or  in  conjunction  with  the  trephine  for  removal  of  the  sequestrum. 

If  there  be  but  one  sinus  opening,  and  evidences  of  disease  exist  above  or 
below  it,  the  center  of  the  incision  should  correspond  to  the  course  of  the 
sinus  if  the  anatomical  relations  will  permit. 

The  Precautions. — It  is  necessary  in  making  these  incisions  in  the  vicinity 
of  joints  to  exercise  groat  care  to  avoid  opening  contiguous  synovial  pouches. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  anatomy  of  the  joint  under  consideration 
ought  to  be  well  understood,  not  only  with  the  idea  of  locating  the  sites 
of  the  bursas  associated  with  it,  but  also  the  common  and  exceptional  rela- 
tions of  these  bursse  with  each  other.  A  bursa  communicating  with  a 
joint  indirectly  by  moans  of  an  intervening  bursa  may  be  more  dangerous 
than  one  with  a  direct  communication;  as,  in  the  latter  instance,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  obviates  all  peril,  while  in  the  former,  ignorance  of  the 
possibility  of  communication  might  so  relax  the  vigilance  of  the  operator 
as  to  beget  disaster.  The  writer  has  in  mind  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
Flexion  of  the  limb  at  the  joint  in  question  usually  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  area  of  ex})osure  to  operative  injury  the  synovial  elongations  of  the  joint. 
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When  the  portion  of  bone  removed  is  large,  or  the  remaining  part  is 
small  and  fragile,  the  limb  must  be  supported  by  a  splint,  otherwise  the  bone 
may  bend  or  break  and  thereby  modify  unfavorably  the  ultimate  result. 

If  the  sequestrum  be  not  wholly  separated  from  the  healthy  bone  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  part  until  the  process  of  separation  is  com- 
pleted, then  it  can  be  removed. 

After  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  the  cavity  throughout  its  whole  extent 
should  be  thoroughly  scraped  and  cleansed,  and  suitable  drainage  provided. 
The  soft  parts  should  then  be  closed  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 

Subperiosteal  removal  of  healthy  and  of  injured  bone  will  be  noted  fur- 
ther along,  when  requirements  demand,  for  special  purposes. 

The  Indirect  Method. — The  indirect  method  is  preferable  when  the  bone 
is  superficial  and  the  disease  progressive,  as  in  osteitis  of  the  lower  jaw,  clav- 
icle, bones  of  the  arm,  forearm,  or  tibia ;  in  fact  all  the  long  and  many  of 
the  flat  bones  can  be  reproduced  by  this  method.  The  indirect  method  con- 
sists in  making  a  free  incision  through  the  periosteum  down  upon  the  dis- 
eased bone  and  separating  the  former  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
spatula,  or  periosteal  elevator.  The  separation  must  be  renewed  at  intervals 
and  each  time  not  extend  beyond  the  diseased  portion  of  bone.  The  length 
of  the  intervals  will  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  morbid  process  and 
the  rapidity  of  bone  reproduction.  This  plan  is  necessarily  tedious  both  in 
detail  and  in  time,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  dead  bone  can  be  raised  from  its 
new  osseous  trough,  which  will  soon  become  filled  with  new  bone  that  rarely 
fails  to  serve  the  purposes  of  its  predecessor.  The  free  incision  necessary  to 
expose  the  dying  bone  will  provide  good  drainage.  The  wound  is  kept  clean 
by  ordinary  antiseptic  means.    This  is  sometimes  called  subperiosteal. 

Excision. — Excision  of  bone  is  a  conservative  measure  directed  to  the 
extraction  of  such  portions  of  bone  as  are  inconsistent  with  future  useful- 
ness or  the  symmetry  of  the  part,  together  with  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
condition  calling  for  operation.  Excision  is  often  employed  in  lieu  of  the 
more  radical  measure — amputation.  It  is  practiced  at  the  articular  ex- 
tremities or  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  and  in  either  instance  it  may  be  a  partial 
or  complete  excision.  The  articular  extremities  or  joints  are  excised  on  ac- 
count of  injury,  disease,  or  ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position. 

The  General  Remarks. — In  estimating  the  prognosis  as  to  life,  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient,  the  previous  habits,  present  conditions,  and  the 
existence  of  constitutional  taint  must  be  considered,  also  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  cause  demanding  operative  procedure.  The  prospective  use- 
fulness of  the  limb  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  surgeon  to  leave  the 
muscular  attachments  intact,  and  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  nerves  that 
animate  and  the  blood  vessels  that  nourish  the  structures.  If  the  patient 
be  a  manual  laborer,  or  one  oversensitive  of  deformity,  it  is  well  to  consider 
whether  additional  advantages  can  be  derived  from  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances, and  if  so  it  may  be  deemed  wiser  to  sacrifice  the  offending  member 
by  amputation.  The  incisions  for  the  necessary  exposure  of  the  parts  to  be 
removed  should  be  free,  and,  when  possible,  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone.     They  are  often,  however,  varied  to  suit  the  peculiar  demands  of  the 
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individual  ctiscH.  They  are  likewise  raried  in  the  different  jointB»  being  in 
ono  iuHtanco  longitudinal,  in  another  U-,  II-,  or  V-shaped,  aooxding  u>  the 
propoHod  extent  of  the  o|>eration  and  the  importance  of  the  otmtignoos 
8tructun'H.  In  every  iuHtiince,  however,  they  shoald  be  made  with  a  xiev 
to  Hocurin^  i^ood  drainage,  provided  they  will  render  the  parts  acccsBible, 
and  not  oxpoHe  adja(M*nt  important  structures  to  anwarranted  interfeience. 
Future  uHefulneHH  Wuiii^  one  of  the  mo8t  im{)ortant  factors,  the  insertions  of 
tlio  muMohirt  having  eHpe(;ially  defined  functions,  as  flexion  or  extension, 
niU8t  if  poHKihh)  be  carefully  prenerved.  If  it  be  necessary  to  divide  tendons 
thoy  should  he  imuHed  ()hli(|uely,  the  better  to  facilitate  subsequent  onion 
(Fi>;.  IMS).  Should  it  be  needful  to  remove  the  bony  sarfaces,  into  which 
tendouH  or  lipiruontH  are  inserted,  the  periosteum  covering  these  sarfaces 
should  tlrnt  be  can^fully  peeled  ofT,  together  with  the  tendinous  attachments. 
All  diseaned  and  loost*  pii^rc^H  of  bone  should  be  removed,  together  with 
btuiY  irre^uluritieri  and  iHolated  portions  of  articular  cartilage.  The  syno- 
vial nienibniiu)  Hhould  be  preserved  entire  unless  it  be  diseased,  and  if  so 
the  distMwiul  portionn  nhould  be  cut  or  scraped  away.  The  removal  of  the 
entire  Hhaft  of  a  bom^  nuiy  be  neoessary  on  account  of  injury  or  disease, 
notably  the  latttM*.  In  Huch  (Mines  the  ineision  should  be  a  free  one  and 
nuido  over  \\w  luont  HuptM'ilrial  a8|HM*t  of  the  bone,  provided  that  important 
HtrurturpH  do  not  int(»rvone.  The  periosteum  is  then  elevated  proportion- 
ately to  llu'  extt^nt  of  the  <Iis(uise,  j^nidually  or  rapidly,  as  the  circumstances 
indieato,  and  \\\o  dineaHed  howo  nMnovetl,  in  young  persons,  leaving  intacc» 
if  pi»MMiblt»,  the  t^piphyneal  extivmitios.  If  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  be  de- 
«t)H\ved«  the  j^rowth  of  the  bone  in  its  long  axis  will  be  interrupted.  It  is 
important  to  observe  this  faet  in  operations  u^K>n  the  bones  of  adolescents, 
Mihi'o  to  dt^strov  this  eartilage  will  eaust^  a  subsequent  shortening  of  the 
limb.  Tho  rousultution  of  anv  standard  work  on  anatomy  will  enable  the 
Mui>*oou  to  uiHMiratolN  looate  the  opiplivseal  junctions,  and  will  likewise  in- 
form lum  of  \\w  af*o  at  whieh  the  shafts  and  epiphyses  become  united. 

/7ic'  hnh  f\*r  f>j»f'rii/«t»M.  The  lin\e  for  ojH^ration  must  be  governed  by 
thtwM»udihon  of  iho  patient  and  of  the  j^irt  to  Iv  oj^erated  upon.  If  the 
pationt  be  ^utYe^\hi♦  from  sluvk,  ivaotiou  should  have  taken  place  prior  to 
opovatne  n»lo\foreuiv.  If  iuthunntation  of  the  IxMie  and  contiguous  tis- 
auiv*  \u\\o  o\'\'\\v\y\\,  i;\H>d  dra\»\a:*\^  slunild  In*  establisheii,  and  the  opera- 
luMi  \lofrv\od  nu\\\  \\w  aouio  sxmptoms  sul^side.  If  the  operation  be 
toi  luH  t>»^is,  I  ho  discaMsl  bo»\o  sho\ild  have  s^^jvHraloil  before  the  attempt 

ri\e  ll\^^u^nonts  emploxe^l  \n  oxoisiou  an*  variixi  in  number  and  shape, 
and  luu^t  ^o  M'lovtod  nvsvixhui:  i^^  the  iHvuaarint>s  of  the  case  (Fig.  375). 
l)w  M  .divN  ^!lou*.^l  U*  b^^^^^vl  a»\vi  s^ivv.*:  Vhe  n^tra^^ior?  must  likewise  be 
atuMJi;,  :\\xA  l^vxM^^^  j|  !\vs^Nliko  vi:r\x\  v*:hor»i:;^''  thoy  will  slip  from  the 
\\v»in\xl  ll'.x'  \v*'^'^'^'^'^''^'-*'^''^  oli'\:»:v^:>s  .iv..l  r::j:::u*i5  \*ry  in  $ha}M>^  but  should 
J^v•^^^^.^  ,i  Miiv.*,  liow  x  •.'.iv.'ii;  onIj^v-  Thosv  i".s:n:r.u*::?*  must  be  used  with 
v\4\N\  >^,!.x'.  ^\;nx^  i'u*  r,.v.x  .'.x^'i  v^i  ',''0  ivruvivor,"'.  xi-.:;  :v  dtx^trimxi*  and  may 
ov'".  \^  -\*'\'\usl  i^\  n^»m»;S.\v.a;  l':v  K**'.;^ov.:::v.j:  :::$:rumontsi  are  bone- 
ou;v,i\<   A^ivvjsa  Alul  xi\*>  ot  v,4;;v',.>  >:iv.s  A.-.d  ^:*,Aivc?.     The  straight  bone 
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Post'Olecranon  Bursitis  (Miner's  Elbow). — Bursitis  at  this  location  can 
be  cured  by  either  of  the  methods  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  prepatellar 
variety.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  dissection  of  the  sac  from  its  en- 
vironments must  be  carefully  done,  or  the  joint  cavity  will  be  invaded,  or 
the  tendon  of  the  triceps  impaired. 

Thecitis. — Thecitis  is  an  obstinate  and  troublesome  affection  usually  of 
the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  of  the  carpns,  char- 
acterized by  a  fluctuating  deformity  dependent  on  the  presence  in  the  di- 
lated sheaths  of  a  fluid  of  varying  character  and  consistency,  and  often  con- 
taining the  so-called  rice  or  melon-seed  concretions  of  fibrin.  Tubercle 
bacilli,  too,  are  frequently  present  in  these  cases.  The  extent  and  com- 
municability  of  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  are  well  exhibited  in  Fig. 

369.  Operative  treatment  holds 
out  the  only  reasonable  hope  of 
cure  in  these  cases.  Tapping  and 
injection^  evacuation  and  scrap- 
ingy  and  excision  are  the  opera- 
tive measures  employed.  Tapping 
and  the  injection  of  curative  fluids 
require  but  brief  mention  here, 
as  their  therapeutic  eflScacy  and 
practical  technique  are  properly 
measured  by  a  like  treatment  of 
similar  conditions  elsewhere  in  the 
body.  The  introduction  into  the 
sac  of  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and 
glycerin  is  regarded  by  some  ob- 
servers as  having  a  special  virtue. 
The  operation  of  evacuation 
and  scrapt7ig  contemplates  a  free 
incision  into  the  tumor  at  the 
most  commanding  point,  and  a 
thorough  scraping  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  with  properly  shaped 
curettes  and  scoops.  The  strict- 
est antiseptic  surveillance  must  be 
practiced,  or  serious  inflammatory  results  will  follow.  The  wound  should 
be  closed  with  silkworm  gut  and  covered  with  firmly  applied  pads  of  anti- 
septic gauze  combined  with  sponge  pressure.  Then  the  wrist  joint  is  immov- 
ably fixed  until  inflammatory  reaction  is  in  abeyance,  after  which  the  fingers 
are  frequently  though  carefully  manipulated. 

Excision. — Excision  offers  the  best  means  of  cure,  especially  if  the  fibrous 
connections  and  tuberculous  infection  be  present. 

The  Operation. — Apply  an  elastic  bandage  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  make 
a  free  incision  into  the  tumor,  and,  if  necessary  to  reach  the  disease,  through 
the  annular  ligament  as  well.  Carefully  and  patiently  dissect  away  and  re- 
move all  diseased  structure,  harming  as  little  as  possible  the  contiguous 


Fig. 


369. — Tendinous  sheaths  of  digits, 
and  wrist. 


palm, 
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healthy  tissues.  If  a  portion  of  a  tendon  be  involved,  the  diseased  part 
should  be  excised  and  the  tendon  repaired.  The  ligaments,  fascia,  and  in- 
tegument are  each  united  independently  with  fine  catgut  or  silk  sutures, 
leaving  a  small  opening  at  either  end.  An  antiseptic  compress  is  uniformly 
and  firmly  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  extremity  immovably  fixed  with  a 
splint.  This  dressing  need  not  be  renewed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  except 
for  some  special  reason.  After  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  patient  is 
directed  to  move  the  fingers  actively  at  intervals  until  repair  is  established, 
in  order  that  the  new  tendinous  tissue  may  become  suitably  fitted  for  use. 
Relapses  of  the  disease  may  occur,  and  in  fact  the  patient  may  succumb  to 
tuberculous  involvement  of  remoter  and  more  important  parts. 

Acute  Thecitis  or  Tenosynovitis. — It  is  very  important  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  this,  so  often  functionally  disastrous  inflammation  of  the 
hand,  the  relations  which  its  tendinous  sheaths  bear  to  each  other;  for  an 
infected  little  finger  is  often  followed  by  rapid  involvement  of  the  palm, 
causing  a  destructive  palmar  abscess.  Again,  infection  of  the  palm  inflicts 
the  little  finger,  but  not  usually  the  ring,  middle,  and  index  fingers,  for 
apparent  anatomical  reasons  (Fig.  369).  For  like  reasons  the  thumb  only 
may  become  involved  from  above,  or  it  may,  when  infected,  lead  to  extensive 
invasion  of  the  forearm  without  much  palmar  complication. 

The  Treatment, — Prompt  and  free  incisions  of  only  the  regions  invaded, 
attended  with  thorough  cleansing  and  perhaps  removal  of  infected  mem- 
branes, should  be  practiced,  followed  by  careful  drainage  and  aseptic  dress- 
ing. Later,  passive  motion,  massage,  etc.,  should  be  patiently  and  persist- 
ently employed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
OPERATIONS  ON  BONES. 

The  injuries  and  diseases  to  which  bones  are  liable,  although  not  differ- 
ing in  any  essential  particular  from  similar  conditions  of  the  soft  parts,  re- 
quire an  independent  consideration  on  account  of  the  difference  in  function 
and  structure  of  the  osseous  system.  The  integument  and  soft  parts  gen- 
erally are  each  the  seat  of  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.  Bony 
tissue  is  likewise  afflicted  by  the  same  morbid  processes,  named,  however, 
differently :  caries  of  bone  being  comparable  to  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts, 
while  necrosis  of  bone  finds  its  synonym  in  gangrene  of  soft  parts.  The 
unimpaired  preservation  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  tissues  is  the  great 
aim  in  surgery.  Therefore  since  the  practical  functions  of  bones  are  to  sup- 
port the  body,  protect  important  organs,  and  serve  as  levers  for  purposes  of 
prehension  and  locomotion,  one  has  but  to  act  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  and  of  the  methods  to  maintain  them,  to  give  to  the  patient  the  full 
benefit  of  our  art. 

The  operations  upon  bone  are  denominated  gotiging^  sequestrotomy^  «r- 
ctsmi^  osteotomy,  and  osteoplasty. 

Gouging. — Gouging  is  applied  to  the  removal  of  carious  bone,  and  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  process  has  become  chronic  (Fig.  370). 

The  Operation, — Having  arranged  the  patient  in  a  position  suitable  for 
the  convenience  of  the  operator,  administer  an  anaesthetic,  apply  the  elastic 
bandage  if  practicable,  carrying  it  lightly  over  the  site  of  the  disease,  locate 
the  diseased  bone  with  a  probe,  make  a  free  incision  down  upon  it,  sepa- 
rate the  soft  parts  with  retractors,  then  with  the  gouge,  bone  burr,  etc.,  re- 
move the  diseased  structure. 

The  Comments. — Dependent  drainage  and  scrupulous  care  in  the  separa- 
tion of  muscular  structure  without  needless  bruising  of  the  tissues  should 
always  be  practiced.  It  is  important  and  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  line  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  bone.  If  the  portions  removed 
when  washed  present  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  blackish  appearance,  and  are 
porous  and  fragile  instead  of  being  vascular,  red,  and  tough,  the  operation 
should  be  continued.  If  the  gouged  surfaces  bleed  freely  from  numerous 
points  and  have  a  normal  firmness  and  color,  the  operation  should  cease. 

It  is  important  in  gouging  the  extremities  of  bones  to  use  extreme  cau- 
tion or  the  joint  cavities  may  be  opened  directly  or  become  secondarily  in- 
volved. 

856 
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hard  and  soft  parts  can  be  removed,  and  there  be  no  sinus  communications 
with  other  diseases!  areas,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  repair  the  defect 
promptly  by  a  method  of  healing  devised  hy  Schede  (Fig.  371).  In  this  pro- 


FiG.  371. — Schedc's  method. 
Diagram  showing  relations  of  organizing  blood  clot 

cedure  the  soft  parts  are  not  closed  until  the  oozing  of  blood  from  the  bone  is 
nearly  arrested  or  only  suflTieiently  active  to  be  arrested  by  closure  of  the  soft 
parts,  thus  leaving  the  cavity  filled  but  not  distended  with  blood.  The  wound 
of  the  soft  parts  is  then  closely  united  with  fine  aseptic  catgut  or  silkworm 
gut,  and  the  surface  covt^red  widely  with  a  layer  of  aseptic  rubber  tissue, 
which  is  bound  firmly  in  place  with  antiseptic  gauze.  Additional  dressings 
are  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  confined  in  i)lace,  and  the  part  is  kept  quiet. 
If  the  effort  fail,  local  evidences  of  deep-seated  inflammation  will  be  manifest 
when  the  dressings  are  removed  a  few  days  later,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound 
should  then  be  sej)arated  by  the  surgeon,  the  cavity  cleaned  out,  and  per- 


Fio.  372.— Neubcr's  method. 
Top  of  involncrum  removed,  skin-rtuj)s  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  bone  cavity. 


mitted  to  heal  from  the  bottom.  The  canalization  method  of  Neuber  may 
be  employ(Ml  iii.^icad  of  Schede-s  ])lan  of  re])air  (page  107). 

Sequestrotomy. — S(H]iu»strotomy  is  employed  for  removal  of  dead  bone 
en  tnassr,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  necrosis.  Tiro 
melhod^s  of  procedure  are  em  piny  ed,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  case 
— viz.,  the  direct  and  indirect  methods  (Fig.  374). 

The  Operation  htj  the  Direct  Method. — Having  determined  the  situation 
of  the  ntvrosed  bone,  and  being  satisfied  either  from  the  long  course  of  the 
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disease,  or  by  movement  of  the  dead  portion,  that  detachment  of  the  dead 
from  the  living  bone  has  taken  place,  apply  the  elastic  bandage  if  expedient, 
using  care  not  to  force  deleterious  matters  into  the  circulation,  select  a  strong 
scalpel,  and  connect  the  fistulous  openings  with  each  other  down  to  the  bone 
with  the  aid  of  a  grooved  director  or  a  probe,  choosing  such  openings  as 


Pig.  373. — Diagram  of  a  transverse  section,  showing  relations  of  sequestrum,  involucmm, 

fistula,  and  skin. 

will  cause  the  connecting  incision  to  be  consistent  with  good  drainage,  easy 
access  to  the  diseased  parts,  safety  to  the  underlying  structures,  and  a  mini- 
mum disfigurement.  Separate  the  borders  of  the  incision  with  retractors  so 
as  to  fully  expose  the  openings  in  the  involucrum.  If  the  sequestrum  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  opening  with  suitable  forceps  (Fig.  374,  d)  it  should  be 
done  carefully,  otherwise  the  reparative  tissue  upon  which  it  rests  will  be  in- 
jured and  the  process  of  recovery  delayed.  If  it  be  too  large  or  interlocked 
with  healthy  bone,  the  opening  must  be  increased  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its 
withdrawal;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  another  incision  should  be  made 
corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  sequestrum.  The  periosteum  should 
be  carefully  raised  on  either  side  of  the  incision  to  permit  the  application  of 
a  crown  trephine  (i)  to  the  involucrum,  with  which  it  should  be  perforated  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  permit  of  the  easy  removal  of  the  dead  por- 
tion either  with  or  without  chiseling  (k)  away  the  irregular  bony  borders. 

The  gnawing  forceps  (c),  chisels,  and  saws  (/,  g,  i)  may  be  used  in  lieu 
of  or  in  conjunction  with  the  trephine  for  removal  of  the  sequestrum. 

If  there  be  but  one  sinus  opening,  and  evidences  of  disease  exist  above  or 
below  it,  the  center  of  the  incision  should  correspond  to  the  course  of  the 
sinus  if  the  anatomical  relations  will  permit. 

The  Precautions. — It  is  necessary  in  making  these  incisions  in  the  vicinity 
of  joints  to  exercise  great  care  to  avoid  opening  contiguous  synovial  pouches. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  anatomy  of  the  joint  under  consideration 
ought  to  be  well  understood,  not  only  with  the  idea  of  locating  the  sites 
of  the  bursa?  associated  with  it,  but  also  the  common  and  exceptional  rela- 
tions of  these  bursa?  with  each  other.  A  bursa  communicating  with  a 
joint  indirectly  by  moans  of  an  intervening  bursa  may  be  more  dangerous 
than  one  with  a  direct  comnumication ;  as,  in  the  latter  instance,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  obviates  all  peril,  while  in  the  former,  ignorance  of  the 
possibility  of  communication  might  so  relax  the  vigilance  of  the  operator 
as  to  beget  disaster.  The  writer  has  in  mind  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
Flexion  of  the  limb  at  the  joint  in  question  usually  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  area  of  exposure  to  operative  injury  the  synovial  elongations  of  the  joint. 
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When  the  portion  of  bone  removed  is  large,  or  the  remaining  part  is 
small  and  fragile,  the  limb  must  be  supported  by  a  splint,  otherwise  the  bone 
may  bend  or  break  and  thereby  modify  unfavorably  the  ultimate  result. 

If  the  sequestrum  be  not  wholly  separated  from  the  healthy  bone  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  part  until  the  process  of  separation  is  com- 
pleted, then  it  can  be  removed. 

After  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  the  cavity  throughout  its  whole  extent 
should  be  thoroughly  scraped  and  cleansed,  and  suitable  drainage  provided. 
The  soft  parts  should  then  be  closed  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 

Subperiosteal  removal  of  healthy  and  of  injured  bone  will  be  noted  fur- 
ther along,  when  requirements  demand,  for  special  purposes. 

The  Indirect  Method, — The  indirect  method  is  preferable  when  the  bone 
is  superficial  and  the  disease  progressive,  as  in  osteitis  of  the  lower  jaw,  clav- 
icle, bones  of  the  arm,  forearm,  or  tibia ;  in  fact  all  the  long  and  many  of 
the  flat  bones  can  be  reproduced  by  this  method.  The  indirect  method  con- 
sists in  making  a  free  incision  through  the  periosteum  down  upon  the  dis- 
eased bone  and  separating  the  former  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
spatula,  or  periosteal  elevator.  The  separation  must  be  renewed  at  intervals 
and  each  time  not  extend  beyond  the  diseased  portion  of  bone.  The  length 
of  the  intervals  will  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  morbid  process  and 
the  rapidity  of  bone  reproduction.  This  plan  is  necessarily  tedious  both  in 
detail  and  in  time,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  dead  bone  can  be  raised  from  its 
new  osseous  trough,  which  will  soon  become  fille<l  with  new  bone  that  rarely 
fails  to  serve  the  purposes  of  its  predecessor.  The  free  incision  necessary  to 
expose  the  dying  bone  will  provide^  good  drainage.  The  wound  is  kept  clean 
by  ordinary  antiseptic  means.    This  is  sometimes  called  subperiosteal. 

Excision. — Excision  of  bone  is  a  conservative  measure  directed  to  the 
extraction  of  such  portions  of  bone  as  are  inconsistent  with  future  useful- 
ness or  the  symmetry  of  the  part,  together  with  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
condition  calling  for  operation.  Excision  is  often  employed  in  lieu  of  the 
more  radical  measure — amputation.  It  is  practiced  at  the  articular  ex- 
tremities or  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  and  in  either  instance  it  may  be  a  partial 
or  complete  excision.  The  articular  extremities  or  joints  are  excised  on  ac- 
count of  injury,  disease,  or  ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position. 

The  General  Remarks. — In  estimating  the  prognosis  as  to  life,  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient,  the  previous  habits,  present  conditions,  and  the 
existence  of  constitutional  taint  must  be  considered,  also  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  cause  demanding  operative  procedure.  The  prospective  use- 
fulness of  the  limb  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  surgeon  to  leave  the 
muscular  attachments  intact,  and  also  upon  the  condition  of  the  nerves  that 
animate  and  the  blood  vessels  that  nourish  the  structures.  If  the  patient 
be  a  manual  laborer,  or  one  oversensitive  of  deformity,  it  is  well  to  consider 
whether  additional  advantages  can  be  derived  from  artificial  limbs  and  ap- 
pliances, and  if  so  it  may  be  deemed  wiser  to  sacrifice  the  offending  member 
by  amputation.  The  incisions  for  the  necessary  exposure  of  the  parts  to  be 
removed  should  be  free,  and,  when  possible,  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone.     They  are  often,  however,  varied  to  suit  the  peculiar  demands  of  the 
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individual  cases.  They  are  likewise  varied  in  the  different  joints,  being  in 
one  instance  longitudinal,  in  another  U-,  H-,  or  V-shaped,  according  to  the 
proposed  extent  of  the  operation  and  the  importance  of  the  contiguous 
structures.  In  every  instance,  however,  they  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  securing  good  drainage,  provided  they  will  render  the  parts  accessible, 
and  not  expose  adjacent  important  structures  to  unwarranted  interference. 
Future  usefulness  being  one  of  the  most  important  factors,  the  insertions  of 
the  muscles  having  especially  defined  functions,  as  flexion  or  extension, 
must  if  possible  be  carefully  preserved.  If  it  be  necessary  to  divide  tendons 
they  should  be  incised  obliquely,  the  better  to  facilitate  subsequent  union 
(Fig.  348).  Should  it  be  needful  to  remove  the  bony  surfaces,  into  which 
tendons  or  ligaments  are  inserted,  the  periosteum  covering  these  surfaces 
should  first  be  carefully  peeled  off,  together  with  the  tendinous  attachments. 
All  diseased  and  loose  pieces  of  bone  should  be  removed,  together  with 
bony  irregularities  and  isolated  portions  of  articular  cartilage.  The  syno- 
vial membrane  should  be  preserved  entire  unless  it  be  diseased,  and  if  so 
the  diseased  portions  should  be  cut  or  scraped  away.  The  removal  of  the 
entire  shaft  of  a  bone  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  injury  or  disease, 
notably  the  latter.  In  such  cases  the  incision  should  be  a  free  one  and 
made  over  the  most  superficial  aspect  of  the  bone,  provided  that  important 
structures  do  not  intervene.  The  periosteum  is  then  elevated  proportion- 
ately to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  gradually  or  rapidly,  as  the  circumstances 
indicate,  and  the  diseased  bone  removed,  in  young  persons,  leaving  intacc, 
if  possible,  the  epiphyseal  extremities.  If  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  be  de- 
stroyed, the  growth  of  the  bone  in  its  long  axis  will  be  interrupted.  It  is 
important  to  observe  this  fact  in  operations  upon  the  bones  of  adolescents, 
since  to  destroy  this  cartilage  will  cause  a  subsequent  shortening  of  the 
limb.  The  consultation  of  any  standard  work  on  anatomy  will  enable  the 
surgeon  to  accurately  locate  the  epiphyseal  junctions,  and  will  likewise  in- 
form him  of  the  age  at  which  the  shafts  and  epiphyses  become  united. 

The  Time  for  Operation, — The  time  for  operation  must  be  governed  by 
the  condition  of  the  patient  and  of  the  part  to  be  operated  upon.  If  the 
patient  be  suffering  from  shock,  reaction  should  have  taken  place  prior  to 
operative  interference.  If  inflammation  of  the  bone  and  contiguous  tis- 
sues have  occurred,  good  drainage  should  be  established,  and  the  opera- 
tion deferred  until  the  acute  symptoms  subside.  If  the  operation  be 
for  necrosis,  the  diseased  bone  should  have  separated  before  the  attempt 
is  made. 

The  instruments  employed  in  excision  are  varied  in  number  and  shape, 
and  must  be  selected  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  (Fig.  375). 
The  scalpels  should  be  broad  and  strong.  The  retractors  must  likewise  be 
strong,  and  possess  a  hooklike  curve,  otherwise  they  will  slip  from  the 
wound.  The  periosteotomes,  elevators,  and  rugiues  vary  in  shape,  but  should 
possess  a  blunt,  non-cutting  edge.  These  instruments  must  be  used  with 
care,  otherwise  the  function  of  the  periosteum  will  be  destroyed,  and  may 
even  be  followed  by  sloughing.  The  bone-cutting  instruments  are  bone- 
cutting  forceps  and  saws  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.     The  straight  bone 
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forceps  is  the  most  available  for  general  purposes.    The  gnawing  forceps  or 
rongeur  is  of  inestimable  value  in  removing  bony  projections. 

The  Bone-holding  Forceps, — The  bone-holding  forceps  vary  somewhat 
in  their  grasping  and  holding  powers,  consequently  the  surgeon  is  governed 


Pig.  876.— Chain  saw. 

in  the  selection  of  this  instrument  by  its  suitability  for  the  purpose  at  hand 
(Figs.  375,  h,  and  378,  c).  The  varieties  of  saws  are  numerous,  among  which 
are  the  chain  saw  and  the  straight  saw  with  or  without  an  adjustable  back 
(Fig.  375,  q).  The  chain  satv,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  composed  of  numer- 
ous links  or  sections,  having  a  handle  at  each  extremity  on  which  to  draw 
while  sawing  (Fig.  376).  To  apply  the  saw,  remove  the  handle  from  the 
hook  and  carry  the  end  beneath  the  bone — the  cutting  edge  being  upward — 
by  means  of  a  thread  and  a  curved  needle ;  or  the  "  chain-saw  carrier  "  (Fig. 
377)  may  be  employed  instead.  Readjust  the  handle,  and  carry  the  saw 
around  the  bone  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees 
and  draw  the  instrument  from  side  to  side.  The  saw 
should  not  be  jerked  or  be  allowed  to  kink,  but  should  be 
kept  taut  while  being  used  for  fear  of  clamping  or  break- 
ing. This  instrument  is  employed  in  dividing  bones  which 
are  nearly  surrounded  by  the  soft  parts.  The  Gigli-IIaertel 
saw  bids  fair  to  displace  the  chain  saw,  in  minor  work,  as  it 
is  cheap,  easily  cleansed,  not  liable  to  clamp  or  bind ;  the 
latt^T  being  expensive,  often  of  uncertain  utility,  and  diffi- 
cult to  cleanse.  Fig.  437  represents  a  saw  of  great  prac- 
tical worth.  The  blade  is  adjustable,  and  its  cutting  sur- 
face can  be  turned  in  any  direction.  It  has  therefore  a  uni- 
versal application  which  renders  it  superior  to  the  chain 
saw  except  in  isolated  cases.  The  gouges,  chisels,  and  mal- 
let are  required  to  thoroughly  remove  all  diseased  bone. 
The  former  of  these  instruments  differ  in  size  and  shape  in 
order  that  the  intricacies  of  the  wound  may  be  reached. 

The  Surgical  Engine. — The  surgical  engine  is  the  out- 
come of  the  dental  engine,  the  former  being  the  stronger 
and  provided  with  suitably  constructed  knives,burrs, drills, 
and  saws.  These  addenda  are  connected  to  a  hand  piece 
which  is  attached  to  a  flexible  wire  cable  that  permits  the 
easy  holding  and  directing  of  their  rapidly  revolving  surfaces.  The  rapidity 
of  their  action — two  to  three  thousand  revolutions  per  minute — lessens  the 
pain  and  the  injur}'  done  to  important  parts.  The  engine  can  be  used  with 
advantage  in  bone  surgery.  It  is  expensive,  somewhat  cumbersome,  and 
therefore  better  fitted  for  hospital  than  for  general  practice.     The  various 
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appliances  that  characterize  the  surgical  engine  can  be  attached  equally 
well  to  the  electrical  motor  that  propels  the  excellent  saw  devised  by  Powell 
(Fig.  281). 

The  treatment  of  excision  wounds  in  nearly  all  instances  is  at  the  outset 
substantially  the  same.  Best  and  thorough  drainage,  together  with  strict 
antiseptic  measures,  constitute  the  basis  of  treatment.  Rest  can  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  various  forms  of  movable  or  immovable  splints.  The  special 
treatment  of  individual  instances  will  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  re- 
spective operations. 

EXCISION  OP  THE  BONES  OF  THE   FACE. 

The  great  vascularity  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  and  the  need  of  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  disfigurement  require  ample  preparation  for  the  control  of 
haemorrhage  and  call  for  localization  of  the  incisions  in  the  course  of  ex- 
isting and  prospective  facial  lines.  An  abundance  of  ligatures  and  forci- 
pressure,  together  with  assistants  competent  to  catch  bleeding  points  and 
control  the  escape  of  blood  by  digital  pressure,  should  be  at  command. 
In  some  instances  temporary  or  permanent  ligature  of  one  or  both  of  the 
external  carotid  arteries  to  control  bleeding  may  properly  be  considered 
(Fig.  378). 

Excision  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — Excision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  performed  for 
various  diseases  connected  either  with  the  bone  structure  itself  or  the  cavi- 
ties with  which  it  is  associated.  In  all  instances  the  periosteum  should  be 
preserved  except  in  those  in  which  the  bone  is  invaded  by  malignant  disease, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  part  be  well  scrubbed  before  operation. 

The  Remarks. — The  patient  is  anaesthetized  and  placed  upon  the  back, 
either  with  the  head  slightly  raised  or  markedly  depressed  (Rose).  In  the 
latter  (Fig.  796)  blood  does  not  escai)e  into  the  larynx,  but  into  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  This  position  impedes  respiration  some- 
what by  undue  stretching  of  the  tissues  of  the  anterior  cervical  region. 
However,  if  the  foot  of  the  table  be  raised,  the  need  for  depression  of  the 
head  will  be  obviated  in  a  degree.  If  the  head  be  elevated,  the  blood  can 
with  care  be  kept  from  the  larynx  either  by  constant  sponging,  or  tam- 
poning the  pharynx  around  a  large  catheter  or  rubber  tube,  or  permitting 
the  patient  to  be  sufficiently  conscious  to  dislodge  it.  Still  another  method 
is  to  confine  the  patient  in  a  rocking  chair,  tipped  forward  or  backward  as 
circumstances  require.  In  this  instance  morphin-chloroform  narcosis  in- 
duced by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  followed  by  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform  until  excitement  is  manifested  when  the  chloroform  is  de- 
creased, can  be  employed.  The  patient  suffers  but  little  pain,  is  conscious 
and  spits  out  or  swallows  the  blood,  as  directed.  However,  the  danger  of  cere- 
bral annemia  while  in  the  upright  position  must  be  kept  in  view  and  its 
slightest  manifestation  heeded  and  the  patient  placed  on  the  back  with  the 
head  lowered  during  the  remainder  of  the  operation.  The  surest  of  all  is 
to  perform  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  then  tampon  the  floor  of  the 
pharynx.  Preliminary  tracheotomy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary  unless  the 
operation  be  complicated  with  a  very  vascular  morbid  growth  requiring  re- 
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moval.  However,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  post- 
operative dangers  are  lessened  sufficiently  by  preliminary  tracheotomy  to 
warrant  its  frequent  employment.  Whether  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
shall  be  merged  with  the  profounder  one  or  be  practiced  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  latter,  can  not  be  wisely  determined  except  hy  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  demands  in  this  respect  of  individual  cases.  If  the  important 
associated  anatomy  be  carefully  regarded  before  beginning  the  operation, 
much  time  and  not  a  little  loss  of  blood  will  be  saved. 

Partial  and  complete  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  are  practiced.  In  the 
former  the  seat  of  the  operation,  the  moans  of  accomplishment,  and  the 
method  of  practice  will  be  suggested  by  the  principles  of  action  that  char- 
acterize the  more  extensive  operative  procedures  of  excision. 

Complete  Excision — Anatomical  Considerations. — The  bony  connections 
to  be  divided  are  (Fig.  379)  :  1.  Tlirough  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid  bones  (1,  1') ; 
across  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  then  eitlier  through  the 
malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (2) ;  or,  if  the 
malar  bone  also  is  to  be  removed,  tlirough  the  frontal 
process  of  the  malar  and  the  zygoma  (2',  3') .  Finally, 
division  of  the  palate  process  of  the  superior  maxilla 
and  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone  (3,  4')  is  re- 
quired. The  internal  maxillary  artery  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  and  the  branches  of  the  facial  artery 
running  through  the  external  soft  parts  are  the  only 
vessels  that  will  cause  troublesome  haemorrhage.  Sten- 
son's  duct  must  be  avoided,  as  it  passes  from  the  Fio.  379.— Division  of 
parotid  gland  on  a  lino  extending  from  the  lobule  the  bony  coimcctions 
'        ,       ^  XI       1       1  f    4.1  of  the  superior  inax- 

of  the  ear  to  midway   botwoon   the   border  of   the        jUa. 

lip  and  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  empty  into  the  mouth 

opposite  the  second  molar  tooth.  The  superior  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
may  be  divided  unnecossarily  if  the  course  of  the  incision  be  irregular  or  the 
extent  or  depth  be  too  groat.  All  anticipated  complications  should  be  care- 
fully studieil  and  provision  made  for  their  prevention  and  treatment.  Loss 
of  blood,  however,  is  the  only  one,  in  addition  to  the  shock  common  to  all 
operations,  that  demands  close  attention  at  the  outset.  Iheuiorrhago  from 
the  facial  and  internal  maxillary  arteries,  while  often  profuse,  can  Iw 
promptly  controlled  by  ])rossure. 

The  Lines  of  Incision. — The  linos  of  incision  may  be  made  within  or 
from  without  the  buccal  cavity  (Fig.  3cS()).  1'he  removal  of  the  bono  from 
within  the  buccal  cavity  is  tedious,  as  the  space  is  limited  and  the  opportunity 
to  control  lueniorrhago  comparativ(»ly  inadequate.  At  the  present  time  ex- 
ternal incisions  only  an*  employed  in  all  except  sj)ocial  cases.  These  incisions 
can  be  classed  as  the  outer  and  the  median.  The  former  (Lizar's)  is  begun 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  carried  in  a  cunod  course  uj)ward  and  out- 
ward to  the  malar  process  (Fig.  3S0,  ^)  ;  if  more  room  be  needed  tbe  first 
incision  may  l)o  extend(Ml  (a'),  and  also  a  second  may  be  made  through  the 
upper  lip  to  the  nostril.     This  method  exposes  Stenson's  duct  and  the 
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branches  of  the  seventh  nerve  to  injury,  and  is  followed  by  a  conspicu- 
ous scar. 

Liston  made  an  incision  from  just  below  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  380,  c) ;  if  necessary,  a  sec- 
ond (c')  along  the  zygoma  joining  the  first,  and  even  a  third  from  the  nasal 
spine  of  the  maxilla  downward  through  the  lip  in  the  median  line  (Fig, 
382).  VelpeaUy  like  Lizar,  made  a  single  curved  incision  with  the  convexity 
downward  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  center  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
even  to  the  angle  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  380,  a,  a'),  if  necessary.  Langenbeck  made  a 
TJ-shapcd  incision  through  the  cheek,  with  the  convexity  extending  downward 
to  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  upper  lip  with  the  cheek,  reaching  from  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  nasal  bone  with  its  cartilage  to  the  middle  of  the 
malar  bone  (Fig.  384,  a).  In  this  operation  Stenson's  duct  may  be  cut  and 
many  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  divided,  besides  which  a  conspicuous 
scar  remains.  Another  and  an  admirable  incision,  Fergussons,  begins  from  a 
point  half  an  inch  below  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  following  the  furrow 
between  the  cheek  and  the  nose  terminates  by  passing  through  the  middle  of 
the  upper  lip  (Fig.  380,  6).  To  this  may  be  added  an  incision  (&'),  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  vertical  one,  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  extending  outward  half 
an  inch  below  the  orbit  (Weber) ;  it  may  be  extended  to  the  external  angle 
of  the  orbit  and  the  zygoma  if  necessary.  In  this  incision  the  coronary  and 
angular  arteries  only  are  divided.  Fergusson  sometimes  supplemented  the 
vertical  median  incision  with  an  outer  one  similar  to  Lizar's  (Fig.  380,  a). 
Gemouly  beginning  just  below  the  inner  canthus,  made  a  nearly  vertical 

incision  down  to  the  bone,  through 
the  lip  opposite  the  bicuspid  tooth 
(Fig.  382,  h))  a  second  incision  of 
similar  depth  and  joining  the  first 
at  a  right  angle  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  nose  was  made  outward 
to  the  malar  bone ;  a  third  was  car- 
ried upward  from  this  point  to  the 
external  angular  process,  thus  com- 
pleting a  flap  of  commodious  di- 
mensions, but  one  followed  by  con- 
siderable disfigurement  and  rarely 
employed. 

The  Operation  hy  the  Median 
Incision;  Removal  of  the  Whole  Bone 
(Fergusson). — The  middle  incisor 
tooth  corres])onding  to  the  side  to 
bo  operated  upon  is  drawn,  the  facial 
artery  compressed  on  both  sides  by 
an  assistant,  and  the  posterior  nares  are  phiggecl.  The  primary  incision  is 
begun  half  an  inch  below  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  carried  along  the 
side  of  the  nose  around  the  naso-labial  junction  to  the  median  line  of  the  lip, 
thence  downward  through  its  free  ])order  (Fig.  380,  b).    Firm  sponge  pres- 


FiG.  380. — Lines  of  incision  in  removal  of 
upper  jaw.  a,  a'.  Lizar  and  Velpeau. 
b,  0'.  Fergusson -Weber,    c,  c'.  Liston. 
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Fio.  881. — Division  of  processes  of  superior  maxilla. 


sure  promptly  follows  the  course  of  the  knife.  The  haemorrhage,  after  the 
division  of  the  lip,  is  controlled  at  either  side  of  the  incision  with  the  thumbs 
and  fingers  of  an  assistant  or  by  strong  Langenbeck  serre-fines  (Fig.  103,  6). 
The  latter  are  tireless,  thoroughly  effective,  and  no  hindrance  to  the  operator. 
The  secondary  incisions  along  the  border  of  the  orbit  (6'),  etc.,  are  made  only 
when  necessary.  The  knife  is  carried  rapidly  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  flap 
dissected  outward  as  far  as  tlic  malar  bone  above  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
maxilla  below.  During  the 
dissection  the  bleeding  points 
are  controlled  by  the  fingers 
of  the  assistant  or  by  forci- 
pressure.  The  vessels  should 
be  ligatured  with  catgut  bo- 
fore  the  bone  is  removed. 
The  cartilage  of  the  nose  is 
separated  from  the  bone  and 
turned  inward;  the  edge  of 
the  orbit  is  gained,  and  the 
periosteum  on  its  floor  sepa- 
rated and  pushed  backward 
and  upward  to  the  border  of 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure 
by  means  of  an  elevator  or 
the  handle  of  the  scalpol. 
Tlie  malar  process  is  now  divided  by  a  saw  or  with  l)orie  forceps  from  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  (Fig.  381).  The  thin  floor 
of  the  orbit  is  divided  with  a  scal])el  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure  obliquely  forward  and  inward  to  the  nasal  pro- 
cess, and  the  nasal  process  severed  with  forceps  or  strong  scissors.  The 
soft  palate  is  separated  from  the  hard  transversely  inward  to  the  center, 
on  a  line  with  the  last  molar  tooth ;  an  incision  is  made  through  the 
mucous  membrane  from  the  center  forward  in  the  median  line  to  the 
incisor  teeth,  also  through  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  at  the  side  of  the 
septum  from  behind  forward.  The  hard  palate  is  divided  at  the  side  of 
the  septum  corresponding  to  the  bono  to  be  removed  by  a  saw  or  bone  forceps 
(Fig.  381),  and  the  bono  is  seized  and  pressed  downward  to  break  up  its 
posterior  eonnoctions,  after  which  it  is  raised  and  twisted  slightly  from  side 
to  side  and  pulled  out,  bringing  with  it  some  portions  of  the  palate  bone  and 
pterygoid  process  of  the  s])honoid,  together  with  the  muscular  fibres  connected 
with  them.  If  the  nuioous  monibrane  of  the  hard  palate  be  not  diseased,  it 
can  be  saved  by  making  an  incision  through  it  along  the  alveolar  border  and 
pushing  it  inwanl,  together  with  the  periosteum,  to  the  median  line.  After 
the  removal  of  tlio  bone  the  periosteum  and  membrane  can  be  stitched  to  the 
side  of  the  cheek,  thus  excluding  the  mouth  from  the  cavity  above. 

The  O/N'mfinfi  by  the  Median  Incision;  Removal  below  the  Floor  of  the 
Orbit. — Aftor  the  exposure  of  the  external  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
as  in  the  precreding  method,  perforate  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  with 
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a  drill  or  trephine ;  then,  with  the  bone  forceps  or  saw  inserted  into  the  open- 
ing, divide  the  hone  inward  to  the  na&al  fossa,  and  outward  through  the  malar 
bone.  Asidefromthis  the  steps  aresimilar  to  those  of  the  preceding  operation. 

The  Operation  by  the  Subperiosteal  Method. — The  subperiosteal  method 
can  be  accomplished  through  either  of  the  median  incisions,  although  an 
external  one  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons  (Fig.  382).  The  external  inci- 
sion (OHier)  is  made  from  the  middle  of  the  malar  bone  to  a  point  at  the 
upper  lip  one  third  of  an  inch  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  382,  a).  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  second  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  lip 
npward  to  the  nose.  The  mucous  membrane  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  alveolar  process  is  divided  down  to  the  bone  by  an  incision  begin- 
ning at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  and 
carried  backward  to  and  around  the  posterior  molar  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  alveolar  process,  thence  forward  along  this  surface  parallel  with 
the  external  incision  to  a  point  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  former 
incision,  then  obliquely  backward  and  inward  to  the  median  line  on  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  intermaxillary  suture  of  that  side.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  external  and  internal  incisions  are  now  connected  by  a 
transverse  incision  carried  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  teeth.  The 
periosteum  is  then  peeled  off  from  the  external  and  orbital  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  and  also  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  hard 
palate  of  that  side ;  the  soft  palate  is  carefully  separated  from  the  hard. 
The  nasal  and  malar  processes  are 
divided  as  before,  the  canine  tooth  is 
drawn,  and  the  intermaxillary  bone 
separated,  together  with  the  hard 
palate  of  the  maxilla,  from  the 
contiguous  bone  borders,  by  the 
chisel,  saw,  or  forceps.  The  max- 
illa is  then  twisted  out,  and  the 
periosteal  borders  of  the  outer  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess are  united.  Langenbeck's 
incision  admits  of  subperiosteal 
removal,  but  its  limited  extent 
hinders  considerably  the  necessary 
manipulative  measures,  and  corre- 
spondingly exposes  the  tissues  to 
undue  violence.  The  incisions — 
of  Lizar,  Velpeau,  Langenbeck, 
Liston,  etc. — are  better  adapted  to  removal  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
maxilla  than  of  the  entire  bone,  because  of  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  bone  surface  exposed  by  them ;  and,  too,  they  are  objectionable  because 
of  greater  disfigurement  and  the  danger  of  injury  of  the  branches  of  the 
facial  nerve  and  of  Stenson's  duct. 

Although  it  is  more  dangerous  and  perplexing  to  remove  the  entire  max- 
illa through  intra-buccal  incisions,  still  any  part  of  it  or  the  entire  lower 
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upper  jaw.    a.  Oilier,    b,  QensouL 
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half  can  be  thus  removed  with  but  little  additional  trouble  to  the  surgeon 
and  danger  to  the  patient.  When  cosmetic  reasons  dominate  the  policy  of 
action,  the  latter  method  should  be  adopted,  even  though  the  entire  jaw  re- 
quire removal. 

The  Removal  below  the  Infra-orbital  Foramen — Intra-buccal  Method. — 
Extract  the  teeth  in  the  line  of  proposed  bone  section  ;  pass  a  short  retrac- 
tion suture  through  the  upper  lip;  draw  the  cheek  of  the  affected  side 
backward  with  a  buccal  retractor,  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  or  an  extempo- 
rized retractor ;  separate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  from  the  gum 
from  the  site  of  proposed  section  of  the  jaw  back  to  the  posterior  molar 
tooth ;  push  the  soft  parts  upward  in  the  line  of  the  incision  to  the  site  of 
proposed  section  of  the  bone,  being  careful  to  avoid  injury  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  behind  and  the  infra-orbital  in  front ;  break  into  the  an- 
trum in  front  with  a  small  chisel,  and  with  a  chisel  and  mallet  cut  the  outer 
wall  in  either  direction  to  the  extent  of  proposed  removal ;  sever  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  inferior  meatus  from  behind  forward  at  the  objective 
side  with  a  long-bladed  knife ;  divide  the  soft  parts  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
in  the  line  of  proposed  bone  section  through  the  hard  palate  with  a  scalpel ; 
separate  the  soft  from  the  hard  palate,  and  then  with  a  long-bladed  bone 
forceps  or  a  bone  chisel  divide  the  alveolar  process  and  hard  palate,  cutting 
toward  the  center  with  a  quick,  sharp  action ;  grasp  the  fragment  with  bone 
forceps  and  remove  it  in  the  manner  previously  described.  Check  haemor- 
rhage by  prompt,  firm  pressure,  and  pack  the  wound  as  in  other  methods. 

The  Comments. — It  is  very  important  indeed  to  preserve  the  canine 
tooth  in  this  operation,  if  possible,  because  the  disfigurement  is  then  not 
noticed  from  the  front ;  the  tooth  also  affords  attachment  and  support  to  the 
compensatory  appliance  made  by  mechanical  dentists  for  the  correction  of 
speech  and  disfigurement.  When  the  bone-cutting  forceps  is  carried  cross- 
wise of  the  hard  palate,  the  bone  is  liable  to  fracture  at  either  side  of  the 
line  of  section;  when  applied  antero-posteriorly,  however,  the  division  is 
easily  made  without  fracture.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the  hard  palate 
may  escape  notice  and  remain  behind  unless  this  contingency  be  anticipated 
and  the  parts  examined  with  the  finger  after  removal  of  the  maxilla. 

The  Partial  removal  of  the  hone  is  practiced  for  relief  from  limited  disease 
of  the  jaw.  The  alveolar  process  can  be  readily  removed  with  gnawing  for- 
ceps, or  chisel  and  mallet,  through  the  mouth  ;  the  hard  palate  by  a  saw  or 
the  chisel  and  mallet. 

The  Removal  below  the  Infra-orbital  Foramen — Extra-buccal  Method, — 
Make  a  curved  incision  with  the  convexity  outward  from  the  ala  of  the  nose 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  lying  if  possible  in  the  facial  crease ;  dissect  up 
the  soft  parts  and  open  the  nostril ;  expose  the  malar  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla;  introduce  a  narrow  saw  into  the  nose  and  saw  outward  horizontally 
in  a  line  just  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone 
and  through  the  malar  process ;  detach  the  soft  from  the  hard  palate ;  divide 
the  hard  palate  antero-posteriorly  and  remove  the  bones  with  the  lion  jaw 
forceps  as  before.  If  the  orbital  plate  alone  is  to  be  preserved,  employ  when 
practicable  the  vertical  portion  of  Ferguson's  incision,  the  line  of  section  of 
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the  bone  being  located  just  below  the  orbital  plate.  In  other  respects  the 
procedure  is  substantially  similar  to  removal  of  the  entire  jaw.  The  middle 
and  upper  portions  of  the  jaw  when  diseased  can  be  removed  independently 
through  a  like  incision  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts,  supplemented  with  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  bone  from  the  nose  outward,  just  above  the  alveolar 
process,  thence  upward,  when  practicable,  to  the  sawed  malar  surface. 

The  superior  maxillce  may  he  removed  simultaneously  by  either  one  of  two 
methods  (Fig.  383) :  1.  Make  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the 
middle  of  the  malar  bone  on  each  side  (Fig.  383,a,  a),  and  dissect  upward  the 
intervening  flaps ;  or,  2,  make  a  vertical  incision  (J)  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose, 
beginning  above  at  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  lower 
borders  of  the  orbit,  and  continuing  through  the  lip  (Dieffenbach).  To  this 
may  be  added  a  transverse  incision  passing  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
vertical  one  and  extending  on  either  side  to  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
the  middle  of  the  orbit  (c,  e) ;  the 
outer  bony  attachments  are  divided, 
as  in  the  single  operation ;  the 
nasal  processes  are  divided  either 
by  forceps  or  the  saw,  and  both 
bones  are  removed  at  once,  not 
separately.  In  all  operations  for 
the  complete  removal,  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  should  be  divided 
as  far  back  as  possible.  The  bones 
nay  be  removed  consecutively  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  removal 
of  a  single  superior  maxilla. 

After  operation  the  wounds  are 
washed  in  each  instance  with  anti- 
septic fluid,  all  bleeding  points 
checked  either  by  ligature,  pres- 
sure, or  cautery,  and  the  cavity  is 
packed  with  antiseptic  gauze.  The 
external  incisions  are  closed   with 

sutures  and  readily  unite  in  three  or  four  days.  These  cases  make  a  satis- 
factory recovery  from  the  operation,  although  some  deformity  will  remain. 

The  stitches  are  removed  from  the  soft  parts  on  the  third  or  fourth  day ; 
union,  as  a  rule,  then  being  complete. 

The  After'treatment. — The  degree  of  success  of  these  operations  will  de- 
pend on  the  cleanliness  of  the  part  and  the  nourishment  and  vigor  of  the 
patient.  The  wound  is  packed  lightly  with  gauze,  frequently  cleaned  with 
antiseptic  fluid,  and  the  patient's  head  so  placed  as  to  prevent  discharges 
collecting  in  the  wound  or  entering  the  mouth  and  throat. 

The  patient  should  be  nourished  freely  with  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  from  the 
outset.  If  the  taking  of  food  by  the  mouth  be  inexpedient,  rectal  alimenta- 
tion and  the  employment  of  the  stomach  tube  are  enjoined.  If  food  be 
taken  in  the  usual  manner,  rinsing  of  the  mouth  and  repacking  of  the 


Fig.  383. — Lines  of  incision  in  simultaneous 
removal  of  the  superior  maxilla,  o,  a. 
liateral  incision.  6,  e.  Median  transverse 
incision. 
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wound  should  follow  promptly  to  prevent  decomposition.  The  strength  of 
the  patient  ought  not  to  be  depleted  by  long  or  close  confinement  in  bed. 
A  prompt  getting  up  is  an  important  factor  of  success.  Fresh  air  is  needed, 
not  only  for  the  usual  reasons,  but  also  for  the  special  purpose  of  purification 
of  the  upper  respiratory  passages. 

The  Results. — The  results  of  these  operations  are  good  so  far  as  immedi- 
ate loss  of  life  is  concerned,  as  death  rarely  happens  from  the  operation 
alone.  If  the  removal  be  done  for  malignant  growths  the  prognosis  for  ulti- 
mate recovery  is  unfavorable.  In  substantially  complete  removal  primary 
haemorrhage  caused  death  in  four  per  cent;  erysipelas,  septicaemia,  and 
other  complications  in  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
cases,  as  analyzed  by  the  author.  The  influence  on  speech  arising  from  the 
defect  in  the  hard  palate  can  be  completely  remedied  by  the  application  of  a 
rubber  plate  to  the  entire  roof  of  the  mouth  by  an  expert  mechanical  den- 
tist. The  plate  should  be  placed  on  the  surface  and  not  in  the  opening,  for 
if  it  be  permitted  to  thus  encroach  on  the  latter  the  continuous  and  active 
tendency  of  the  opening  to  closure  by  growth  from  the  hard  borders  will  be 
arrested  by  the  appliance,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  patient.  If  un- 
hindered, the  opening  will  be  reduced  in  a  few  years  to  at  least  one  third  or 
one  fourth  the  original  size  by  Nature's  efforts  alone.  In  order  that  the 
artificial  appliance  may  be  held  in  proper  place  the  canine  tooth  and  the 
intermaxillary  bone  of  the  affected  side  should  be  preserved  if  possible. 
If  the  operation  is  done  for  the  removal  of  malignant  disease  of  the  jaw 
no  chafing  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  side  of  the  cheek  by  the  plate 
should  be  allowed.  Therefore,  in  these  cases  artificial  teeth  should  be 
omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  plate  incident 
to  their  use. 

About  thirty  per  cent  die  when  both  bones  are  removed  simultaneously. 

Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — Excision  of  the  lower  jaw  requires  no  ad- 
ditional instruments ;  however,  the  precautions  referable  to  the  patient  are 
of  almost  equal  importance  with  those  relating  to  excision  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  the  contiguous  anatomy  is  here  even  more  important. 

The  Aiiatomical  Considerations, — The  facial  artery  runs  beneath  and 
across  the  lower  border  of  the  bone  on  the  outer  surface,  and  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  masse ter  muscle ;  the  parotid  gland  lies  behind  the  ramus,  and 
often  overrides  it.  The  external  carotid  artery,  as  it  passes  through  the 
gland,  is  closely  associated  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone.  The  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery  runs  closely  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  condyle.  The  inferior  dental  artery  passes  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ramus  to  enter  the  inferior  dental  canal.  The  superior  division  of  the 
facial  nerve  crosses  the  outer  border  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  Stenson's 
duct  extends  across  the  masseter  muscle  on  a  line  parallel  with  and  about  an 
inch  below  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  opening  into  the  mouth  oppo- 
site the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  lingual  nerve  lies  near 
the  inner  surfjice  of  the  ramus,  close  to  the  bone,  just  below  the  last  molar 
tooth. 

The  genio-hyo-glossus  muscles  are  attached  to  the  superior  genial  tuber- 
20 
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bone  can  be  easily  reached  through  a  curved  incision  made  along  its  lower 
border,  or  by  an  internal  one  corresponding  to  the  fold  of  the  buccal  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  lip  is  depressed  over  the  symphysis  menti,  and  the 
bone  is  divided  and  removed  as  before.  In  complete  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  bone,  the  bone  need  not  be  sawed  through  entirely  at  either 
place,  but  nearly  so  at  both,  and  finally  fractured  at  these  points  with  bone- 
cutting  forceps.  The  excision  of  the  central  or  any  part  of  the  bone  requires 
that  the  divided  ends  be  subsequently  kept  properly  separated,  or  their  ap- 
proximation will  destroy  the  contact  of  the  biting  surface  with  that  of  the 
upper  jaw  during  mastication.  A  perfect  approximation  of  the  biting  sur- 
faces is,  however,  almost  impossible,  and  the  operation  should  not  l)e  at- 
tempted with  the  expectation  of  securing  complete  functional  restoration. 
If  the  condition  of  the  tissues  will  permit,  the  separating  agent  can  be 
properly  fixed  to  the  divided  ends  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  may  serve 
for  a  time  to  keep  the  fragments  apart.  The  interdental  splint  prepared 
before  operation  and  ap|)lied  to  the  remaining  teeth  afterward  offers  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem  known  to  the  writer.  Even  by  this  means  tlie 
tendency  to  internal  displacement  of  the  posterior  fragment  is  rarely  entirely 
controlled. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  a  Lateral  Portion  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — 
Make  an  external  incision  along  the  under  border  of  the  portion  to  be  re- 
moved down  to  the  bone  (Fig.  384).  If 
necessary,  the  incision  may  be  turned 
upward  anteriorly  at  a  right  angle  toward 
but  not  through  the  lip.  If  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  parts  will  permit,  the  peri- 
osteum is  reflected  off,  the  bone  divided 
in  front,  external  to  the  insertion  of  the 
genio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  if  possible 
turned  outward,  and  the  tissues  separated 
back  to  the  point  of  posterior  section; 
the  bone  is  then  divided  at  this  latter 
situation  with  a  saw,  the  fragment  re- 
moved, and  the  wound  dressed  as  ])efore. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  a  Lat- 
eral Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — Commence 
the  incision  almut  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  zygoma,  and  carry  it  downward 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  ranms 
and  beneath  the  body  of  the  jaw  to  the 
symphysis  menti,  carefully  exposing  the  facial  artery  and  tying  it.  If  the 
operation  be  for  necrosis  this  incision  will  he  sulheieiit ;  if  for  other  disease, 
the  lower  lip  is  cut  perpendicularly  through  its  center  to  meet  the  longi- 
tudinal incision  (Fig.  3«S4,  h).  The  })one  is  exposed  in  front  by  peeling  off 
the  periosteum  and  sawed  through  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  insertion 
of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  (Fig.  385,  G)  if  possi})le,  the  end  of  the  por- 
tion to  be  removed  is  pulUnl  outward,  and  the  remaining  attached  tissues 


Fia.  384. — Lines  of  incision  in  the  re- 
moval of  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
a.  Langenbeck.  b,  h\  Itenioval  of 
lower  jaw. 
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cles,  and,  if  incautiously  detached,  will  permit  the  tongue  to  fall  back- 
ward and  close  the  glottis.  It  is  important,  when  possible,  to  preserre  the 
attachments  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  on  account  of  their  action  on  the 
lower  jaw. 

Partial  and  complete  removal  is  practiced;  a  partial  removal  may  include 
any  fractional  portion  of  the  bone. 

Tlie  Remarks, — The  incisions  for  removal  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  made 
mthin  the  month  or  on  the  external  surface.  If  the  whole  or  a  lateral 
half  is  to  be  removed,  an  external  incision  must  be  made.  The  portion  in 
front  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  even  that  in  front  of  the  ramus,  can  be  ex- 
cised through  an  internal  incision  alone ;  the  latter  method  is,  however,  often 
attended  by  vexatious  difficulties,  and  is  hardly  warrantable  except  in  selected 
cases.  The  ramus  and  portions  of  the  body  of  the  bone  behind  the  teeth 
can  be  removed  through  an  external  incision  without  opening  into  the  buccal 
cavity,  provided  the  periosteum  be  carefully  raised.  In  the  same  manner 
the  body,  or  any  portion  of  it,  may  be  taken  away  if  the  corresponding  teeth 
be  absent.  If  the  teeth  be  present  the  periosteum  should  be  carefully  de- 
tached and  the  bone  with  the  teeth  removed,  after  which  the  opening  in  the 
buccal  membrane,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  teeth,  can  be  closed  by 
iuturcs.  If  the  jaw  be  the  seat  of  phosphoric  or  other  necrosis,  it  may  be 
gradually  enucleated  from  its  surrounding  involucrum  through  an  external 
opening  by  the  indirect  method  (page  361),  and  the  teeth  may  even  remain 
in  the  now  growth  of  bone.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  processes  of  a 
malignant  nature  call  for  the  operation,  these  conservative  methods  are  of 
no  avail,  since  the  operation  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  all  the  dis- 
eased tissues.  When  possible  the  incision  in  the  buccal  lining  should  be 
it[(mH\  and  tlie  wound  drained  externally.  This  course  will  keep  the  mouth 
clean  and  prevent  swallowing  tlie  discharges. 

The.  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Central  Portion  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — 
i'a«H  a  Htoiit  ligature  through  the  tongue  well  behind  its  tip  to  prevent  tear- 
ing out,  and  tie  the  ends  to  form  a  loop  which  will  be  convenient  for  keep- 
ing tlj<}  tongue  from  falling  backward.  The  assistant  stands  behind  the 
\iim\  of  tlj(5  patient,  holds  the  loop  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  compresses 
ihii  fiirial  arUjries  whore  they  pass  across  the  jaw,  or  seizes  the  lower  lip  at 
the  un^j^ltjH,  Ixitweon  the  thumbs  and  fingers,  rendering  it  tense,  and  at  the 
Hanje  Wunt  arreHting  the  circulation.  The  operator,  standing  in  front,  makes 
a  sitri\('.ii\  irH'iHion  through  the  median  line  down  to  the  bone,  to  the  lower 
\t*»riUr  of  tlj(»  Hyini)hy8i8  menti,  raises  the  periosteum,  if  practicable,  to  the 
it%U*Mi  of  the  proposed  section, draws  a  tooth  at  each  point  where  the  bone 
JK  Ui  be  dividc^l,  saws  the  bone  at  these  points,  and,  drawing  the  fragment 
1tfr^iiri\^  Wfparates  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  as  closely  as  possible  to 
th<;ir  inwrrtion  and  removes  the  part.  The  flaps  are  united  with  silver  wire 
or  fcilkworm  gut  extending  through  the  mucous  membrane.  The  vermilion 
SHir'Ur  of  tlie  lip  is  carefully  adjusted  and  united  with  hare-lip  pins  or  silk- 
wortfi'irui  Hiitures.  If  the  tongue  falls  backward  its  severed  muscular  at tach- 
rfi'-ritH  ':an  be  drawn  forward  and  connected  with  the  incision  in  the  median 
Ituf  by  a  deep  suture  passed  through  the  lip.     The  anterior  portion  of  the 
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bone  can  be  easily  reached  through  a  curved  incision  made  along  its  lower 
border,  or  by  an  internal  one  corresponding  to  the  fold  of  the  buccal  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  lip  is  depressed  over  the  symphysis  menti,  and  the 
bone  is  divided  and  removed  as  before.  In  complete  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  bone,  the  bone  need  not  be  sawed  through  entirely  at  either 
place,  but  nearly  so  at  both,  and  finally  fractured  at  these  points  with  bone- 
cutting  forceps.  The  excision  of  the  central  or  any  part  of  the  bone  requires 
that  the  divided  ends  be  subsequently  kept  properly  separated,  or  their  ap- 
proximation will  destroy  the  contact  of  the  biting  surface  with  that  of  the 
upper  jaw  during  mastication.  A  perfect  approximation  of  the  biting  sur- 
faces is,  however,  almost  impossible,  and  the  operation  should  not  be  at- 
tempted with  the  expectation  of  securing  complete  functional  restoration. 
If  the  condition  of  the  tissues  will  permit,  the  separating  agent  can  be 
properly  fixed  to  the  divided  ends  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  may  serve 
for  a  time  to  keep  the  fragments  apart.  The  interdental  splint  prepared 
before  operation  and  applied  to  the  remaining  teeth  afterward  offers  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem  known  to  the  writer.  Even  by  this  means  the 
tendency  to  internal  displacement  of  the  posterior  fragment  is  rarely  entirely 
controlled. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  a  Lateral  Portion  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — 
Make  an  external  incision  along  the  under  border  of  the  portion  to  be  re- 
moved down  to  the  bone  (Fig.  384).  If 
necessary,  the  incision  may  be  turned 
upward  anteriorly  at  a  right  angle  toward 
but  not  through  the  lip.  If  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  will  permit,  the  peri- 
osteum is  reflected  off,  the  bone  divided 
in  front,  external  to  the  insertion  of  the 
gcnio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  if  possible 
turned  outward,  and  the  tissues  separated 
back  to  the  point  of  posterior  section; 
the  bone  is  then  divided  at  this  latter 
situation  with  a  saw,  the  fragment  re- 
moved, and  the  wound  dressed  as  before. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  a  Lat- 
eral Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — Commence 
the  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  zygoma,  and  carry  it  downward 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
and  beneath  the  body  of  the  jaw  to  the 
symphysis  menti,  carefully  exposing  the  facial  artery  and  tying  it.  If  the 
operation  be  for  necrosis  this  incision  will  be  sufficient;  if  for  other  disease, 
the  lower  lip  is  cut  perpendicularly  through  its  center  to  meet  the  longi- 
tudinal incision  (Fig.  384,  h).  The  bone  is  exposed  in  front  by  peeling  off 
the  periosteum  and  sawed  through  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the  insertion 
of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  (Fig.  385,  0)  if  possible,  the  end  of  the  por- 
tion to  be  removed  is  pulled  outward,  and  the  remaining  attached  tissues 


Fig.  384. — Lines  of  incision  in  the  re- 
moval of  iipiKjr  and  lower  jaws, 
a.  Langenbeck.  6,  b\  Removal  of 
lower  jaw. 
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k^l/nruM  tfiihar  liv  cutting  or  by  a  periogteotome,  back  to  the  beginning  of 
11^4'  uu:hio$L  J><:prew>  the  fragment  forcibly,  and  if  possible  detach  the  tem- 
poral muscle  with  scissors  or 
the  periosteotome,  otherwise  di- 
vide the  coronoid  process  with 
a  fine  saw;  turn  the  bone  out- 
ward and  sever  the  insertions  of 
the  pterj'goid  muscles,  being 
careful  to  avoid  cutting  the 
lingual  nerve;  draw  the  bone 
forward  forcibly  and  twist  it 
from  its  socket  (Fig.  386). 

If  the  primary  incision  be 
sufficient  to  expose  the  bone 
above  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  diseased  portion  is  removed 
and  the  upper  part  allowed  to 
remain.  If,  however,  it  be  im- 
portant to  accomplish  the  com- 
plete removal,  extend  the  in- 
cision upward  to  the  neck  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  384,  6'),  avoiding,  if 
possible,  Stenson's  duct  and  the 
cervico  -  facial  branch  of  the 
facial  nerve,  and  enucleate  the 
hM.imft,  Kiui^Mof  inoiMion8iinuHxm«\  A. B.C.  condyle.  At  this  situation  the 
M^oUiMU  of  [\us  \\\\\\i^r  jnw,    />.  HinvkoKs  in-    ctuulvle  must  be  hugged  close- 

m»hlH>oK»..  iuoi.iou.  if.  luoiMou  in  nMnovnl  of  b-  otherwise  the  internal  max- 
\^^\\i^\  i«w,  //  luolskion  for  i>MnovHl  of  }H>Hion  illarv  artorv  mav  be  injured,  as 
of^HhooUiM.     /,  KMUHivh**  inoisiou  inniK^.    it  jvisses  immediately  behind  it. 

Thf  Operation  of  Excision 
»»'  ^*4;  t.'fi(i*\'  I  ^»w  t  r  Jkih's-  -IJomoYo  first  the  half  of  the  jaw  that  best  suits 
tbo  wMwtuh  uvo  \\i  (bo  ojH  i^Uor  in  tho  luannor  Ivforo  described.  A  ligature 
is  {\w\\  i^t'-^o^l  UuAniiih  I  ho  UM\iiUt\  i:i>on  to  an  assistant,  and  the  remaining 
\\i\U  \^i  [\w  K^uo  t  \v^si\l  u\  ii  similar  manmT.  Arrt^t  all  haemorrhage,  and 
\Uvvo  {\w  \\ omuls  >\ah  >unirx>  iu  suoh  a  way  as  to  accurately  coapt  the 
s^,\^^^l  Viuval  vvrvU'fs. 


W 

r'..^ 


>*.ci>o  \\'>'l  js  tint 


t\*r^ie'i  -•  f.W  AWfi-'hir  Process. — When 

?ho  ii5v\\\5ir  j^rvx\^55i!i  can  be  rvmoved  down 

:*,!;V,or  AU  o\^Tti«i  or  intomal  incision,  the 

V>  r\>v,>:rv,r.  xh\s»c  •  *v,.l  ctiAiUMj.  or  saw  (Fig.  385,  H). 
V.  ':\ -v.^va;  s-^iul  t^^v  vi\>u:!vl  clis?i>»i\l  a>  before. 

,'^v,o.r.s,  >»^YV«  :hv  i:Tdirs:rv^  of  the  di?«ise  will 


^  v*>f:v.  yvi  Ti^>iv>as  use  of 

x^v,v>'::s  i;*:^.l  ^'^'tvic^ns  wtHc  <hift*r  the  only 
.;\l  >v  4(  s^^^2^  fcanfe  or  m^ne 
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The  periosteum  in  young  Bubjecta  may  reproduce  enough  bony  material 
to  give  a  fair  outline  to  the  face  and  serve  an  important  function  iu  masti- 
cation* 

If  bone  be  not  reproduced*  the  periosteum  will  furnish  a  tirni,  fibrous  base, 
which  may  be  utilized  for  artificial  appliances.  If  tlie  anterior  portion  of 
either  or  both  sides  be  removed,  the  gap  may  be  filled  in  by  au  artificial  den- 
tal appliance,  which  will  often  happily  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  face 
and  become  useful  in  mastication. 

When  pnideut  to  do  so,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw 
should  be  preserved,  since  it  will  form  an  excellent  foundatiou  for  a  compen- 
satory dental  appliance.  Whenever  the  disease  is  malignant  tlie  periosteum 
should  be  removed  with  the  bone  and  care  be  taken  that  none  of  the  dis- 
eased membrane  remains  in  the  wound.  It  is  also  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  remove  all  associated  structures  when  diseased,  such  as  glands,  floor  of  the 
mouth)  and  even  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tongue  itself. 

The  after  -  trmimBnt  in 
operations  on  the  lower  jaw 
differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  that  of  the  upper. 
Cleanliness  of  the  parts,  lib- 
eral alimentation,  and  the 
avoidance  of  swallowing  the 
discharges,  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  alL 

The  Results. — Out  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  ex- 
cisions in  the  continuity  forty- 
six  died  ;  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty- three  disarticulations  of 
half  the  bone  thirty-six  died  ; 
in  twenty  operations  for  re- 
moval of  the  entire  jaw  one 
died.  It  will  be  seen  that 
death  has  followed  in  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  cases.  Pytemia,  erysipelas, 
and  exhauftiinn  were  the  principal  caus^es, 

Immobility  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla.— Immobility  of  this  bone  is  over- 
come wholly  or  in  part  by  the  establishment  of  a  false  joint  in  front  of  the 
seat  of  the  cause*  The  loss  of  function  is  usually  dependent  on  cicatricial 
contraction,  irreducible  dislocation,  or  anchylosis.  The  removal  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  from  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  or  from  the  alveolar  ]>rocess 
has  been  practiced,  or  transverse  section  of  the  ramus  with  a  sharp  chisel  in- 
troduced through  the  mouth,  or  even  fracture  of  the  neck  when  the  con- 
dyle is  involved,  with  and  without  its  removal  of  the  latter,  has  relieved  the 
condition. 

Th6  Operatif^n  by  Remoml  qf  a  Wedge-shaped  Piece  (Esmarch).— Make 
an  incision  two  inches  in  longtli  down  to  the  bone,  along  tVie  lower  boi\ler  of 
the  jaw,  beginning  at  or  in  front  of  the  angle,  depending  upon  tlie  location 
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of  the  cause  of  the  immobility.  Avoid  or  tie  all  important  vesselB  in  the 
course  of  the  incision,  expose  both  surfaces  of  the  bone  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  alveolar  process,  and  pull  a  tooth  at  that  situation  if  necessary.  Divide 
the  bone  with  a  saw  at  one  extremity  of  the  exposed  surface,  force  the 
other  extremity  through  the  wound,  and  remove  a  wedge-shaped  portion 
(Fig.  385,  /)  with  the  rongeur  or  saw,  the  base  of  which  should  not  exceed  a 
third  or  half  an  inch.  While  the  patient  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
anaesthetic  and  l)efore  the  wound  is  closed,  ascertain  the  distance  that  the 
liberated  portion  can  be  separated  from  the  upper  jaw  with  moderate  force. 
Provide  suitable  drainage,  close  the  wound,  and  prevent  union  of  the  bones 
by  passive  motion. 

Rizzoli,  of  Bologna,  recommends  a  simple  section  of  the  bone  instead  of 
the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece.  However,  the  results  of  this  method 
do  not  warrant  its  substitution  for  the  former.  If  the  cause  of  the  immo- 
bility be  due  to  anchylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  the  con- 
dyle should  be  removed,  or  the  ramus  be  so  divided  as  not  to  seriously 
impair  the  functions  of  the  masseter  muscle — that  is,  divided  beneath  that 
muscle. 

The  division  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  by  a  straight  chisel  introduced 
through  the  mouth  (Grube)  has  been  practiced.  After  either  operation  it 
may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  masseter  muscle  before  the  full  benefit  can 
be  experienced  from  the  division  or  the  removal  of  the  bone.  If  it  be  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  condyle,  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  is 
made  from  the  tragus  along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  the  soft  tis- 
sues, including  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  are  drawn  downward  and 
the  joint  exposed,  then  by  means  of  a  chisel,  saw,  or  forceps  the  neck  of  the 
bone  is  divided  at  the  proper  place,  the  fragment  turned  outward  by  forceps, 
its  attachments  divided,  and  the  fragment  removed.  Passive  motion  should 
follow  the  same  as  before. 

The  Excision  of  the  Condyle, — Excision  of  the  condyle  of  one  or  both 
sides  is  practiced  for  cure  of  immobility  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articu- 
lation. 

Th^  Operation, — Make  a  vertical  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia, 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygoma,  along  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  front  of  the  temporal  artery;  con- 
nect the  upper  end  of  the  incision  with  a  horizontal  one  of  similar  depth, 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  passing  forward  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygoma,  and  turn  the  flap  thus  formed  downward  and  forward ;  expose  the 
neck  of  the  bone  and  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  during  the  time  carefully 
guard  from  injury  the  transverse  facial  artery,  the  duct  of  Stenson,  and 
the  facial  nerve  as  they  pass  forward  below  and  parallel  with  the  zygoma, 
in  the  order  al)ove  stated;  retract  downward  and  backward  respectively 
the  borders  of  the  wound  ;  open  vertically  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  expose  the 
condyle,  and  saw  it  transversely  close  to  the  head  with  a  Gigli-IIaertel  saw, 
saving,  if  practicable,  the  lower  fibers  of  the  external  pterygoid;  turn  out 
the  condyle,  seize  it  with  forceps,  sever  the  remaining  connections,  remove 
the  fragment  preserving  the  capsule  and  the  intra-articular  fibro-cartilage; 
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open  the  jaw  and  estimate  the  effects  of  the  above  measures  on  its  mobility. 
If  ample,  then  introduce  the  sawed  end  into  the  joint,  close  the  capsule  with 
buried  sutures,  establish  drainage,  close  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts  with 
subcuticular  sutures  and  apply  the  dressing  with  the  jaw  closed. 

The  Remarks. — The  operation  may  be  practiced  successfully  through 
the  horizontal  arm  of  the  incision  only,  thus  avoiding  the  dangers  incurred 
to  the  structures  below  in  making  the  vertical  one.  Thorough  asepsis  is 
essential  to  final  success.  The  detached  fibers  of  the  pterygoid  may  be 
stitched  to  the  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  Free  opening  of  the  jaw 
with  a  gag,  if  needed,  should  be  done  with  the  patient  still  under  anaesthesia. 
An  anaesthetic  may  be  needed  thereafter  in  passive  motion,  because  of  the 
pain  and  rigidity  incident  to  it.  In  severe  cases,  removal  of  the  coronoid 
process  may  be  practiced  to  secure  wider  range  of  motion.  Sometimes  tem- 
porary facial  paralysis  follows  a  too  free  or  careless  handling  of  the  soft 
parts  associated  with  the  facial  non^e. 

Exdsion  of  the  Sternum. — No  definite  plan  for  this  operation  can  be  out- 
lined. The  form  and  length  of  the  incisions  must  be  governed  by  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  diseased  bone  should  be  freely  exposed 
and  removed  in  the  usual  manner.  Care  must  be  observed  and  tlie  bone 
closely  followed,  else  the  pleural  cavity  will  be  opened.  When  possible,  sub- 
periosteal excision  should  be  done,  as  the  bone  is  quite  readily  reproduced. 
The  entire  sternum  is  reported  to  have  been  removed  by  Konig  on  account 
of  a  sarcomatous  tumor  involving  its  structure,  and  although  the  pericar- 
dium and  pleural  cavity  were  opened  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

The  Results, — Partial  excision  results  most  favorably;  only  one  in 
eighteen  has  died.    Tinder  asepsis  these  results  are  improved. 

Excision  of  the  Clavicle. — The  clavicle  is  excised,  entirely  or  in  part,  on 
account  of  various  morbid  conditions  and  extensive  injuries  of  the  bone. 
The  anatomical  relations  are  somewhat  intricate  and  perplexing,  especially 
when  the  normal  relations  are  changed  by  extensive  diseased  action  and 
traumatism.  The  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments  of  this  bone  must 
be  carefully  studied,  for  it  is  with  a  knowledge  of  them  that  the  surgeon  is 
enabled  to  remove  the  bone  readily  and  safely  from  its  more  important  rela- 
tions. A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  "  contiguous  anatomy  "  on  the  following 
page  emphasizes  in  no  uncertain  way  the  need,  not  only  of  well-tested  ana- 
tomical knowledge  on  tlie  part  of  the  operator,  but  also  of  definite  ideas 
regarding  the  infiuence  of  various  forms  of  disease  on  the  structures  asso- 
ciated with  the  clavicle  as  well  as  on  the  bone  itself.  Morbid  processes  and 
injuries  involving  the  outer  end  of  tlie  clavicle  invest  operation  there  with 
but  little  (lifliculty  or  (hmger  as  compared  with  similar  conditions  when 
located  at  the  inner  extremity.  Many  structures  at  the  inner  and  middle 
parts  of  the  l)ones  are  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  beget  of  themselves 
special  dangers.  However,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  all  growths  of 
the  clavieli^  of  ini]K)sing  mien  are  necessarily  of  specially  dangerous  im- 
port, since  tlie  direelion  of  the  growth  may  he  of  greater  operative  signifi- 
cance tlian  tlie  size.  In  any  event,  the  surgeon  should  be  prepared  for  the 
dillicult  ratlier  than  for  tlie  easy  problems  of  a  case.    With  the  patient  in  the 
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proper  por»ition  for  operation,  tlie  ini|)ortaiit  relations  arc  well  expressed 
l»y  the  following  Kohemc: 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy, 

In  front. 
Attachments  of 
The  jjectoralis  major  muscle. 
The  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 
The  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles. 
Above,  Below, 

The  external  jugular  vein.  The  cephalic  Tcin. 

The  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis. 

Clavicle. 
The  subclavian  artery. 
The  brachial  plexus. 

Behind. 

The  internal  mammary  artery )  i  u  i# 

The  subclavian  vein [  «*^''"*^  *'*"• 

The  external  jugular  vein. 
The  innominate  vein  at  the  right. 
The  thoracic  duct  at  the  left. 
The  pleura. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Entire  ClavicU, — Anaesthetize  and 
place  the  patient  in  a  position  for  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery.  If  the 
operation  is  for  necrosis,  make  an  incision  the  whole  length  of  the  bone 
parallel  with  its  long  axis.  If  necessary,  short  transverse  incisions  are 
added.  Expose  the  clavicle,  divide  the  periosteum,  and  with  the  elevator 
enucleate  the  diseased  bone  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  clavicle  can 
be  divided  through  the  center  and  each  half  removed  separately,  or  the  acro- 
mial end  can  be  detached  and  the  entire  bone  raised  from  without  inward. 
In  either  instance  the  articular  ends  and  their  connecting  ligaments  should 
be  preserved  if  possible. 

If  the  involucrum  be  weak  and  liable  to  bend  or  break  after  the  bone  is 
removod,  the  shoulder  must  be  held  outward,  backward,  and  upward  by 
means  of  the  method  employed  in  treatment  of  fracture  of  that  bone.  The 
indirect  method  of  sequostrotoniy  (page  3(>1)  can  be  performed  in  some 
in.stanees. 

If  the  operation  is  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of  this  bone,  especially  of 
one  acutely  malignant  and  involving  any  considerable  portion  of  its  sur- 
rounding tissues,  it  is  certain  to  be  an  exceedingly  tedious  and  bloody  pro- 
cedure. 

The  smaller  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  less  its  vascularity  the  easier 
will  be  the  removal. 

The  Opcrntion  for  Malignant  Growth  of  the  Clavicle. —^Inke  an  incision 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  from  its  sternal  to  its  acromial  extremity.  If 
necessary,  this  is  crossed  by  a  vertical  incision  extending  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  upper  third  of  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle.  Make  these  incisions  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  growth 
will  permit,  and  dissect  the  flaps  from  the  tumor;  separate  the  attachments 
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of  the  deltoid  and  the  trapezius  muscles  on  a  director,  cutting  them  either 
with  a  knife  or  strong  curved  scissors,  being  careful  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein 
which  lies  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Divide  the  coraco- 
and  acromio-clavicular  ligaments,  raise  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
and  thus  elevate  the  morbid  growth,  which  should  then  be  cautiously  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  caution,  since 
the  growth  may  be  connected  with  the  important  structures  located  in  this 
situation.  Finally,  divide  the  insertions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  pec- 
toralis  major  muscles  and  the  rhomboid  ligament,  and  carefully  disarticulate 
the  sternal  extremity  while  the  tumor  is  lifted  upward  and  inward  together 
with  the  clavicle. 

Either  extremity^  or  a  part,  of  the  clavicle  may  be  excised  by  making  a 
crucial  incision  down  to  the  bone,  at  a  site  corresponding  to  the  portion  to 
be  removed,  exposing  and  dividing  it  with  a  saw,  and  removing  the  frag- 
ment with  the  same  precautions  as  before  described. 

The  Precautions, — At  the  middle  third  the  large  vessels  lying  beneath 
the  bone  should  be  considerately  treated  to  prevent  haemorrhage  and  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  veins.  The  subclavius  muscle  at  this  situation  is  a 
valuable  guide,  as  it  lies  between  the  vessels  and  the  bone. 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  complete  excision  have  been  quite  favor- 
able. Of  seventy-three  cases  six  died  from  the  operation.  Exhaustion,  due 
to  loss  of  blood,  erysipelas,  etc.,  may  cause  death.  Norhnr,  and  later  Mc- 
Burney,  have  each  had  a  case  with  perfect  function  of  the  arm  after  com- 
plete excision. 

Partial  excisions  give  a  death  rate  of  about  eight  per  cent  from  all 
causes. 

Excision  of  the  Scapula. — The  scapula  is  excised  on  account  of  gunshot 
injuries,  necrosis,  and  morbid  growths. 

The  whole  bone  may  be  removed,  or  the 
body,  angles,  or  spine  may  be  removed  sepa- 
rately. The  contiguous  anatomy  is  exten- 
sive, but  not  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
that  associated  with  the  clavicle.  To  its 
spine,  borders,  and  surfaces  numerous  and 
powerful  muscles  are  attached. 

At  the  upper  border  are  found  the 
suprascapular  vessels  and  nerves.  The  pos- 
terior scapular  artery  passes  down  its  ver- 
tebral border,  while  at  the  axillary  border 
the  subscapular  and  dorsalis  sca])ul{e  ar- 
teries, the  axillary  artery  itself  and  the 
brachial  plexus  are  in  close  association  with  Fig.  387.--Excision  of  entire  scapula 
the  l)one. 

The  Opcrniiou  of  Exrision  of  the  Entire  Scapula  (Fig.  387). — Place  tlie 
patient  on  the  sound  side  close  to  the  edge  of  the  table.  Mak(^  an  incision 
from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process  along  the  spine  to  the  posterior  border 
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of  the  scapula,  a,  J.  Join  it  by  a  second  incision  extending  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  spine,  c,  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  If  necessary,  a 
third  may  be  made  from  the  base  of  the  spine  to  the  posterior  superior  angle. 
Dissect  up  and  turn  aside  the  flaps  thus  indicsated. 

Divide  the  attachments  of  the  deltoad  sa»d  tnpeiius;  disarticulate  the 
acromio-clavicular  articulatian;  sacucTE-  litf-  siii)i5i»kpaLir  artery;  divide  the 

ii{!ii]iKaiK  lUhi  Httcidons  around  the  glenoid 

saky^tri.  rmw  tba  coracoid  process  and 

siri^ttiily  ^ver  its  lig^unents  and  muscular 

ttt»L'amt»uts ;   ntise   the  scapula  by  the 

uienor  angle  and  divide  its  remaining 

'ttus^'ular  attachments  with  a  knife  or 

>u»ug    ^iissors,  carefully  avoiding    the 

>u'oi$capuiar  and  posterior  scapular  ves- 

^1*;   remove   the  bone  and  tie  all  the 

bie^ing  points;   wash  with  an  aseptic 

^iolution ;  thoroughly  drain  and  close  the 

wound  and  dress  antiseptically.     Sir  W. 

Fetyuson  and   Afr,    Pollock  thought  it 

better  to  raise  the  vertebral  border  of  the 

:^^pula  first  that  the  subscapular  artery 

might  be  the  better  controlled.     Spence 

advistnl  that  the  anterior  angle  should  be 

raisfevl  first,  the  better  to  control  the  sub- 

^Mw  ^  >^rf  «4«*t-  Mdvtses  that  the  clavicle  be  divided  with  a  fine 

>u*.    v>  '  Uv  vvuoUl  li^ueut^  **  for  then  time  is  not  lost  in  detach- 

\  a;uUv  v'l  MK»  v*la>k-^  from  its  connection  with  the  scapula." 

».i  .uoiiiu4^\' viuiiu^  the  ojvratiou  is  easily  obviated  by  pres- 

\..i^  .i:i    4iivt>  .^Iwc  tho  clavicle  by  means  of  a  short  crutch 

N  vv-K  ^'nv»  ^>  vHtwt  pr^^^uro  on  the  subclavian  after  the 

V.f  t .  .V .  v/ M  ^jf :  -I t'  8'  'tilt  0/  the  Scap u la  (Fig.  388) . — Make 

x/»,'A    \':i:;i'\  oJ"  tho  s^»itu\  (^  ^ :  begin  a  second  incision  at 

..,  viiv'i   r»j<io   t'tvi  varr\  it  along  the  jwsterior  border  of  the 

V   .x:    k'»,<^\    .  '" .  viisi^vc  th<?  rt^sulting  triangular  flaps  from 

.'.  ^    \'.,.,\\  v\i;vi\i!!\   AvoioiuiT  the  suprascapular  artery  and 

,  i    I    :»,    V.  !N»:iro:i  i»t\\vj!*  oUv<^»  to  the  body;  divide  the  mus- 

.      )     »  .  V  M^':    iivi  siijvrior  b<>rvlers  of  the  scapula;  raise  the 

.     .     .kx>  ■\  x'u.;;^  .'u'  nni^le  just  Miind  the  coracoid  process; 

^\.k■^\    4'K»   nvw*!    iix  ivjitmor  oounectious  with  a  knife  or 


IV 

>^ 

VJ 

V 

V* 

,,*v  .. 

4 

V"^^» 

.•  % 

•  ,.j  ;  i./fV^  jr  ii^  Siitpula  may  be  removed  sepa- 
. .  i-.tvo  i^f  r^'i?iiou,  which  is  curved  if  necessary, 
,»..x>  K'  i»;v\V5iis  Jivivlo  its  muscular  attachments, 
,sAc:  iMvl  tvmo>c  the  desired  amount  of  bone. 
•x;»:..\vxi  ^N  ttuikiuiT  a  ourviHl  or  crucial  incision 
.u:i:ivN\  viivisltit^  the  muscular  attachments,  dis- 
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articulating  the  clavicle,  and  removing  the  requisite  amount  of  its  structure 
with  a  chain  saw. 

To  remove  an  angle  make  a  V-shaped  incision  over  it,  dissect  off  the  flaps, 
separate  the  muscles  from  the  bone,  and  sever  the  exposed  portion  with  the 
bone  forceps.    Chalot  favors  removal  of  larger  portions  (Fig.  388,  e,  f,  g). 

The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Scapula  (Oilier,  Fig. 
389). — Make  an  incision  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  acromion  process 
along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  its  posterior  border,  a,  b.  Make  a  second 
incision  from  the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  along  its  posterior 
border,  crossing  the  former  incision  to  the  inferior  angle,  c,  S,  d.  Sever  the 
muscular  attachments  to  the  acromion  process  and  spine ;  divide  the  peri- 
osteum at  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  between  the  attachments  of  the 
rhomboideus  major  and  infraspinatus  muscles  and  separate  it  from  the  infra- 
spinous  fossa ;  remove  the  muscular  attachments  of  the  superior  border  of 
the  scapula.  The  periosteum  is  then  raised  from  the  supraspinous  fossa, 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  suprascapular  vessels,  as  they  pass  in  close 
contact  with  the  suprascapular  notch  ;  cut  the  remaining  muscles  attached  to 
the  borders  of  the  scapula,  closely  hugging  the  bone ;  raise  the  bone  upward 
by  its  inferior  angle,  denude  the  subscapular  fossa,  leaving  the  periosteum 
connected  with  the  subscapularis  muscle ;  liberate  the  posterior  border,  allow- 
ing the  cartilaginous  portion  to  remain  when  present.  Turn  the  bone  up- 
ward and  forward,  remove  the  remaining  periosteum  from  its  under  sur- 
face up  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  divide  the  bone  at  the  neck  with  the 
chain  saw.  If  the  extent  of  the  disease  will  not  permit  the  sawing  at  this 
situation,  the  neck  can  be  enucleated,  leav- 
ing the  ligaments  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum. 

Excision  of  the  Glenoid  Angle  of  the 
Scapula, — This  operation  is  only  applicable 
to  those  conditions  of  injury  or  disease  that 
are  limited  to  the  articular  surface  of  the 
glenoid  angle  of  the  scapula.  If  a  pene- 
trating wound  be  present  its  course  should 
be  followed  to  reach  the  bone ;  if  not,  then 
a  curved  incision  is  made  around  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  acromion  process,  divid- 
ing the  fibers  of  the  deltoid  and  exposing 
the  posterior  and  upper  surface  of  the  joint 
(Fig.  390,  a).  Commencing  at  the  center  of 
this  one,  a  Hocond  incision  is  then  made, 
from  the  upj)or  margin  of  tlie  glenoid  cavity,  and  passing  downward  through 
the  deltoid  in  the  direction  of  its  fil)ers,  also  through  the  capsule  upon 
the  center  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  going  between  the  tendons  of  the 
supra-  and  infras])inatus  nniseles.  0])en  the  wound  widely  by  means  of 
retractors  and  divide  the  tendons  of  the  heads  of  the  biceps  and  triceps  above 
and  below  the  cavity  at  their  respective  origins;  separate  the  periosteum 
from  around  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  if  possible,  leaving  the  attachments 


Pig.  389.— Subi>erio8teal  excision  of 
scapula. 
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of  the  r^pHular  ligament.     Cut  through  the  exposed  bone  with  a  saw,  and 

remove  the  fragment  carefully  to  avoid  injury  to  the  periosteum. 

The  HemarkH, — Excision  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  bone  is  quite 

an  fatal  as  the  complete  excision,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  catching 

the  bleeding  points  in  the  former,  which  promptly 
retract  between  the  bone  and  adjacent  muscles, 
and  also  to  the  comparatively  greater  injury  in- 
flicted by  reason  of  the  limited  field  of  action. 
The  glenoid  cavity  and  the  points  of  insertion  of 
important  muscles,  as  the  acromion  and  the  cora- 
coid  processes,  should  be  preserved  when  practi- 
cable, for  manifest  reasons. 

If  the  head  of  the  bone  be  placed  beneath  the 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  capsule  connected  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  be  sewed  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  much  gain  in 
the  use  is  thus  accomplished. 

The  After  -  treatment  —  Complete  drainage 
must  be  maintained  with  the  patient  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  with  the  arm  and  shoulder 
supported  in  a  comfortable  position.  After  heal- 
ing is  completed  the  extremity  should  be  supported 
by  A  sling  until  the  tone  of  the  parts  is  sufficiently 
restored  to  meet  this  indication  unaided. 

The  re^utts  of  these  operations  are  good.  Of 
sixty -six  eases  of  complete  excision  fourteen  died. 
The  rate  of  mortality  is  greater  when  removed 
for  traumatic  causes  than  for  disease.  Astonish- 
ingly good  use  of  the  limb  frequently  follows, 

i»ttHnoiall>  ill  tho  porformanoo  of  those  requirements  not  connected  with  the 

fnnollon  of  tho  <iolttml  muscle. 


Km.  iUMK     huMmiouM  in  oxoi- 
HlitHti  of  ikwiiW  of  m'A|mlH 


KXiMSlONS   OF  THK    UPPKH    EXTREMITY. 

ICxolwton  of  the  Humerus.— The  humerus  can  be  removed  entirely  or  in 
|unl,  iiM  tMnMiiusUiiooa  demand.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  relief  of  old 
•  llhltuMilinus,  oiirios,  necrosis,  gunshot  injuries,  arthritis,  malignant  disease, 


77/f»  Anatomical  Points, — In  excisions  of  this  bone  the  insertions  of  the 
iiiiiHi'h^s  m'ting  upon  the  upper  end,  the  course  of  the  superior  profunda  and 
I'inMimtU'x  arteries,  the  relations  of  the  circumflex,  musculo-spiral,  and  ulnar 
luTvt'S,  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  ligjiments  of  the  joints,  together  with 
ilu'  I'niuu'ctions  of  the  important  muscles,  must  be  carefully  considered  be- 
fon?  l)r«ri ruling  the  operation. 

TIk^  l)iripital  groove  looks  forward  at  all  times  in  the  normal  arm,  and 
wilii  tiie  iiriii  at  the  side  and  forearm  supinatod  it  corresponds  in  direction 
wit))  tlie  pulni.  The  surgical  nock  of  the  humerus  is  located  between  the 
hilMMositiod  above  and  the  insertions  of  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  and  teres 
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major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  below.  The  circumflex  nerve  and 
posterior  circumflex  vessels  pass  around  the  surgical  neck  at  a  point  about 
one  inch  above  the  center  of  the  deltoid.  About  one  fourth  of  the  epi- 
physeal junction  of  the  upper  end  is  subperiosteal  and  located  at  the  outer 
aspect;  the  remainder  is  subcartilaginous  and  intracapsular  (Fig.  391). 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Humerus — Vertical 
Incision  (Langenbeck). — Place  the  patient  upon  the  back  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  table,  with  the  shoulders  raised.  Make  an  incision  about  four  inches 
in  length  downward  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  acromion  process, 
close  to  its  articulation  with  the  clavicle,  in  the  line  of  the  bicipital  groove 
(Fig.  392,  &).  The  bone  at  this  region  is  quite  superficial.  Liberate  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  tendon  from  the  groove  by  carrying  the  point  of 
the  knife  upward  in  the  groove  at  the  outer  side  through  the  capsule  to 
the  acromion  and  raise  the  tendon  out  of  the  groove  (Fig.  393) ;  rotate  the 
arm  outward  and  divide  the  subscapularis  tendon  and  inner  portion  of  the 
capsule;  then  rotate  the  arm  inward  and  cut  the  external  rotators  at  their 
insertions,  also  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  394) ;  force  the 
head  of  the  bone  through  the  opening  in  the  soft  parts,  seize  it  with  a 
strong  pair  of  bone-holding  forceps,  divide  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  with  a  chain  saw,  Gigli-Haertel,  or 


Fig.  891.— -Aj  Ei)iphysis.  B,  C.  Attach- 
ment  of  cai)sular  ligament.  Epiphyseal 
junction  noted. 


Pig.  892. — Incisions  in  excisions  of  end  of 
humerus,  a.  Baudens,  Hueter,  Oilier. 
b.  Langenbeck,    c.  U-shaped. 


a  small  straight  saw  (Fig.  395),  carefully  avoiding  the  circumflex  vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Humerus — Oblique 
Incision  (Haudons,  Iluetor,  Oilier). — Place  the  patient  as  in  the  preceding 
operation :  make  an  incision  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tip  of  the  coracoid 
process  downward  and  outward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid 
three  or  four  inches  in  length  (Fig.  392,  a) ;  expose  the  coraco-acromial 
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ligaiiK'nt  and  bare  the  capsule  in  the  line  of  the  incision;  locate  the  bieeps 
tendon,  and  divide  the  capsule  at  its  outer  side  from  below  upward;  draw 
apart  tlit*  bordt-r*?  of  the  wound  and  si*parate  the  soft  |Mirts  from  the  uppcT 
end  and  outer  surface  of  the  bone  with  a  knife  si^  the  hone  is  rotated  inward ; 

divide  the  inst^rtions  into  the  great  tuberosity  of 
the  supragpinatui?,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor 
iiiuscli/s;  L'lear  the  inner  aspect  in  the  same  way 
as  the  hnnuTUi?  is  rotateil  outward;  loL-ate  the 
le&eer  tuberosity;  divide  the  eubscapularis  ins^ier- 
tion  and  the  attachment  of  tlie  capBule  beyond; 
flcK  the  elbow  and  dii^place  the  biceps  tendon  in- 
ward; can  tie  the  head  of  thu  bone  to  proji^*t 
through  the  wound  ;  seize  the  extremity  with  bone- 
holding  forceps  and  sever  it  with  a  saw* 
@  !Z7/(^   Comments, — Good    drainage   sliotdd    l)e 

__  secured  by  j)OBterior  puncture,  if  need  be.  The 
tuberosities  should  be  saved  when  possible,  on  ac- 
count of  their  important  mu&cular  insertions.  In 
Flo.  893* — Raising  tendon,  cbihlren  carefully  avoid  injury  of  tht*  i-piphyseal 
cartilage,  if  practicalde.  Remove  sharp, bony  points 
and  borders  from  the  sawed  end  of  the  bone,  bo  that  they  can  eau^  no  injury 
to  the  axillary  veBsels  and  nenes- 
A  V-  or  the  ij'shai»ed  ( Fig.  392, 
c)  incision  should  not  he  prac- 
ticed w  hen  the  vertical  or ol clique 
onesc^n  be  utilised. as  the  fornier 
may  needlessly  damage  the  del- 
toid musch*.  The  circumflex 
nerve  must  Ijo  carefully  avoided, 
because  division  or  bruising  will 
destroy  or  impair  its  function. 

MacCormac  suggests  exci- 
Biop  through  a  posterior  inci- 
sion;, when  tlie  bone  nwd  not  be 
divided  below  the  tuberosities. 

The  0 pcraiion.— With  the 
patient  placed  on  the  sound  side, 
ilie  arm  abducted  an*!  rotated 
outward  so  that  the  outer  con- 
dyle looks  backward,  and  the 
forearm  flexed,  make,  from  the 
angular  projection  of  the  acro- 
mion   downward    through    tlie  .  ,      * , 

.     .  1.    J- J.I-     J  li  *  J       1     Pig.  894.^x\ttftcnmeTits  to  tuberosities  of  huroe- 

posterior  part  of  the  deltoid  and         ^^^    ^    ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ,^,^^.j^     ^^  IntwpU 

through  the  capsule,  an  incision  uatus  iniiscle.    c,  SuprRSpinttlus  muscle,    J, 

fnnr  iTirhPfi  in  Inncrfh  ^Fiff    '^^O  Subscapiihms   nmi^le.     /.  Tendon   of  long 

lour  iiicnes  m  lengtn  (rig.  .^jv,  ^^^^^  ^^f  ^.^^^^  ^,^^^.j^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
l);  expose  the  great  tuberosity         tissimus  dorsi  tendon. 


/ 
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and  the  bicipital  groove,  removing  the  muscles  from  the  former  at  their  at- 
tachment; rotate  the  arm  outward  still  farther,  raising  the  periosteum  and 
capsule  till  the  bicipital  groove  is  reached ;  dislodge  the  tendon  and  raise  it 
upward ;  rotate  the  ann  strongly  inward,  bringing  the  insertion  of  the  sub- 
Bcapularis  into  view,  and  separate  it  from  its  attachment;  push  the  head  of 
the  bone  through  the  wound  and  separate  the  remaining  soft  parts  as  the 
arm  is  rotated  alternately  outward  and  inward;  extrude  still  farther  the 
head  of  the  bone  and  saw  it  oil. 

The  Comments. — The  circumflex  nerve  (Fig.  404)  will  be  divided  in  this 
method  unless  great  caution  be  exercised,  nor  is  ample  room  afforded. 

Ths  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  Head  of  Humerus  (Langen- 
beck). — Expose  the  bicipital  groove  and  split  up  the  capsular  ligament  as  in 
the  non-periosteal  operation  (Fig.  392,  &).  Divide  and  raise  the  periosteum 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  passing  inward  and  separating 
it  together  with  the  subscapular! s  and  the  fibrous 
capsule  from  the  lesser  tuberosity.  Rotate  the 
humerus  outward  and  complete  \\\(i  separation  to 
the  required  extent  with  the  elevator  and  knife; 
rotate  the  humerus  inward,  displace  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  to  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  separate  the  periosteum  from  the 
latter  in  connection  with  the  capsule  and  the  in- 
sertions of  the  external  rotators,  being  very  care- 
ful not  to  sever  the  connection  of  the  periosteum 
with  the  bone  below.  The  forcing  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  through  the  external  opening  is  prac- 
tically impossible  without  destroying  the  peri- 
osteal connections.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
divide  the  bone  with  a  chain  or  narrow-))laded 
saw  without  displacement. 

Subperiosteal  excision  is  practiced  through 
the  oblique  incision  of  Baudens  and  others  (Fig.  392,  a)  with  almost  equal 
facility  to  that  of  the  vertical  one.  After  exj)osure  of  the  capsule  and  locali- 
zation of  th(*  biceps  tendon,  the  former  is  divided  upward  vertically  at  the 
outer  side  of  iho  tendon.  The  uj)j)er  end  of  the  bone  is  then  freed  of  its 
periosteum  and  muscular  attachments  to  the  proper  distance  with  a  rugine, 
the  humerus  ))eing  rotated  outward  and  inward  as  before  describwl,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  ])roc(*dur(*. 

The  Comments. — The  removal  of  the  periosteum  along  with  muscular 
attachments  is  (jnit(»  diflicult,  and  must  he  carefully  practiced,  especially  in 
the  hitter  instances,  to  ])revent  d(^struction  of  tissues  from  too  vigorous  effort. 
Subperiosti^al  excision  sliould  be  practiced  whenever  itis  possible  todo  so,8ince 
the  outcome  ol)iained  is  sufxTJor  to  that  of  the  less  conservative  methods. 

Partial  rrntoral  of  the  u])])er  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  often  necessary 
on  account  of  diseas(»  or  injury.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  incisions 
nwessary  to  reach  the  part  must  be  gov<Tned  by  the  amount  of  the  disease, 
which  may  he  so  great  as  to  demand  the  U-shaped  flap  (Fig.  392,  c). 


Pio.  895.— Sawing  head  of 
humerus. 
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of  the  cause  of  the  immobility.  Avoid  or  tie  all  important  vessels  in  the 
course  of  the  incision,  expose  both  surfaces  of  the  bone  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  alveolar  process,  and  pull  a  tooth  at  that  situation  if  necessary.  Divide 
the  bone  with  a  saw  at  one  extremity  of  the  exposed  surface,  force  the 
other  extremity  through  the  wound,  and  remove  a  wedge-shaped  portion 
(Fig.  385,  /)  with  the  rongeur  or  saw,  the  base  of  which  should  not  exceed  a 
third  or  half  an  inch.  While  the  patient  is  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
anaesthetic  and  before  the  wound  is  closed,  ascertain  the  distance  that  the 
liberated  portion  can  be  separated  from  the  upper  jaw  with  moderate  force. 
Provide  suitable  drainage,  close  the  wound,  and  prevent  union  of  the  bones 
by  passive  motion. 

Rizzoliy  of  Bologna,  recommends  a  simple  section  of  the  bone  instead  of 
the  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece.  However,  the  results  of  this  method 
do  not  warrant  its  substitution  for  the  former.  If  the  cause  of  the  immo- 
bility be  due  to  anchylosis  of  the  tcmporo-maxillary  articulation,  the  con- 
dyle should  be  removed,  or  the  ramus  be  so  divided  as  not  to  seriously 
impair  the  functions  of  the  masseter  muscle — ^that  is,  divided  beneath  that 
muscle. 

The  division  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  by  a  straight  chisel  introduced 
through  the  mouth  (Grube)  has  been  practiced.  After  either  operation  it 
may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  masseter  muscle  before  the  full  benefit  can 
be  experienced  from  the  division  or  the  removal  of  the  bone.  If  it  be  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  condyle,  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  is 
made  from  the  tragus  along  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  the  soft  tis- 
sues, including  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  are  drawn  downward  and 
the  joint  exposed,  then  by  means  of  a  chisel,  saw,  or  forceps  the  neck  of  the 
bone  is  divided  at  the  proper  place,  the  fragment  turned  outward  by  forceps, 
its  attachments  divided,  and  the  fragment  removed.  Passive  motion  should 
follow  the  same  as  before. 

The  Excision  of  the  Condyle. — Excision  of  the  condyle  of  one  or  both 
sides  is  practiced  for  cure  of  immobility  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articu- 
lation. 

The  Operation, — Make  a  vertical  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia, 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygoma,  along  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  front  of  the  k^mporal  artery;  con- 
nect the  upper  end  of  the  incision  with  a  horizontal  one  of  similar  depth, 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  passing  forward  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygoma,  and  turn  the  flap  thus  formed  downward  and  forward ;  expose  the 
neck  of  the  bone  and  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  during  the  time  carefully 
guard  from  injury  the  transverse  facial  artery,  the  duct  of  Stenson,  and 
the  facial  nerve  as  they  pass  forward  below  and  parallel  with  the  zygoma, 
in  the  order  above  stated;  retract  downward  and  backward  respectively 
the  borders  of  the  wound  ;  open  vertically  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  expose  the 
condyle,  and  saw  it  transversely  close  to  the  head  with  a  Gigli-IIaertel  saw, 
saving,  if  practicable,  the  lower  fibers  of  the  external  pterygoid;  turn  out 
the  condyle,  seize  it  with  forceps,  sever  the  remaining  connections,  remove 
the  fragment  preserving  the  capsule  and  the  intra-articular  fibro-cartilage; 
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open  the  jaw  and  estimate  the  effects  of  the  above  measures  on  its  mobility. 
If  ample,  then  introduce  the  sawed  end  into  the  joint,  close  the  capsule  with 
buried  sutures,  establish  drainage,  close  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts  with 
subcuticular  sutures  and  apply  the  dressing  with  the  jaw  closed. 

The  Remarks. — The  operation  may  be  practiced  successfully  through 
the  horizontal  arm  of  the  incision  only,  thus  avoiding  the  dangers  incurred 
to  the  structures  below  in  making  the  vertical  one.  Thorough  asepsis  is 
essential  to  final  success.  The  detached  fibers  of  the  pterygoid  may  be 
stitched  to  the  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  Free  opening  of  the  jaw 
with  a  gag,  if  needed,  should  be  done  with  the  patient  still  under  anaesthesia. 
An  anaesthetic  may  be  needed  thereafter  in  passive  motion,  because  of  the 
pain  and  rigidity  incident  to  it.  In  severe  cases,  removal  of  the  coronoid 
process  may  be  practiced  to  secure  wider  range  of  motion.  Sometimes  tem- 
porary facial  paralysis  follows  a  too  free  or  careless  handling  of  the  soft 
parts  associated  with  the  facial  nerve. 

Exoision  of  the  Sternum. — No  definite  plan  for  this  operation  can  be  out- 
lined. The  form  and  length  of  the  incisions  must  be  governed  by  the  loca- 
tion and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  diseased  bone  should  be  freely  exposed 
and  removed  in  the  usual  manner.  Care  must  be  observed  and  the  bone 
closely  followed,  else  the  pleural  cavity  will  be  opened.  When  possible,  sub- 
periosteal excision  should  be  done,  as  the  bone  is  quite  readily  reproduced. 
The  entire  sternum  is  reported  to  have  been  removed  by  Konig  on  account 
of  a  sarcomatous  tumor  involving  its  structure,  and  although  the  pericar- 
dium and  pleural  cavity  were  opened  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

The  Results. — Partial  excision  results  most  favorably;  only  one  in 
eighteen  has  died.    Under  asepsis  these  results  are  improved. 

Excision  of  the  Clavicle. — The  clavicle  is  excised,  entirely  or  in  part,  on 
account  of  various  morbid  conditions  and  extensive  injuries  of  the  bone. 
The  anatomical  relations  are  somewhat  intricate  and  perplexing,  especially 
when  the  normal  relations  are  changed  by  extensive  diseased  action  and 
traumatism.  The  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments  of  this  bone  must 
be  carefully  studied,  for  it  is  with  a  knowledge  of  them  that  the  surgeon  is 
enabled  to  remove  the  bone  readily  and  safely  from  its  more  important  rela- 
tions. A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  "  contiguous  anatomy  "  on  the  following 
page  emphasizes  in  no  uncertain  way  the  need,  not  only  of  well-tested  ana- 
tomical knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  but  also  of  definite  ideas 
regarding  the  influence  of  various  forms  of  disease  on  the  structures  asso- 
ciated with  the  clavicle  as  well  as  on  the  bone  itself.  Morbid  j)rocesse8  and 
injuries  involving  the  outer  (?nd  of  the  clavicle  invest  operation  there  with 
but  little  difliculty  or  danger  as  compared  with  similar  conditions  when 
located  at  the  inner  extremity.  Many  struct ures  at  the  inner  and  middle 
parts  of  the  hones  are  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  beget  of  themselves 
special  dangers.  IFowever,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  all  growths  of 
the  clavicle  of  inijmsing  mien  are  necessarily  of  specially  dangerous  im- 
port, since  the  direction  of  the  growth  may  he  of  greater  operative  signifi- 
cance than  the  size.  In  any  event,  the  surgeon  should  he  prepared  for  the 
difficult  rather  than  for  the  easy  problems  of  a  case.    With  the  patient  in  the 
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proper  position  for  operation,  the  important  relations  arc  well  expressed 
hy  the  following  scheme: 

The  Contiguous  Anatomy. 

In  front 
Attachments  of 
The  {jectoralis  major  muscle. 
The  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
The  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles. 
Above,  Below. 

The  external  jugular  vein.  The  cephalic  yein. 

The  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis. 

Clavicle. 
The  subclavian  artery. 
The  brachial  plexus. 

Behind. 

The  internal  mammary  artery.. 


The  subclavian  vein \  «^^'''^*^  ^*^^ 

The  external  jugular  vein. 
The  innominate  vein  at  the  right. 
The  thoracic  duct  at  the  left. 
The  pleura. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Entire  Clavicle. — Anaesthetize  and 
place  the  patient  in  a  position  for  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery.  If  the 
operation  is  for  necrosis,  make  an  incision  the  whole  length  of  the  bone 
parallel  with  its  long  axis.  If  necessary,  short  transverse  incisions  are 
added.  Expose  the  clavicle,  divide  the  periosteum,  and  with  the  elevator 
enucleate  the  diseased  bone  from  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  clavicle  can 
be  divided  through  the  center  and  each  half  removed  separately,  or  the  acro- 
mial end  can  be  detached  and  the  entire  bone  raised  from  without  inward. 
In  either  instance  the  articular  ends  and  their  connecting  ligaments  should 
be  preserved  if  possible. 

If  the  involucrum  be  weak  and  liable  to  bend  or  break  after  the  bone  is 
removed,  the  shoulder  must  be  held  outward,  backward,  and  upward  by 
means  of  the  method  employed  in  treatment  of  fracture  of  that  bone.  The 
indirect  method  of  sequostrotomy  (page  361)  can  be  performed  in  some 
instances. 

If  the  operation  is  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of  this  bone,  especially  of 
one  acutely  malignant  and  involving  any  considerable  portion  of  its  sur- 
rounding tissues,  it  is  certain  to  be  an  exceedingly  tedious  and  bloody  pro- 
cedure. 

The  smaller  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  less  its  vascularity  the  easier 
will  be  the  removal. 

The  Operation  for  Malignant  Grototh  of  the  Clavicle.— Make  an  incision 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  from  its  sternal  to  its  acromial  extremity.  If 
necessary,  this  is  crossed  by  a  vertical  incision  extending  from  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  upper  third  of  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle.  Make  these  incisions  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  growth 
will  permit,  and  dissect  the  flaps  from  the  tumor ;  separate  the  attachments 
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of  the  deltoid  and  the  trapezius  muscles  on  a  director,  cutting  them  either 
with  a  knife  or  strong  curved  scissors,  being  careful  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein 
which  lies  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Divide  the  coraco- 
and  acromio-clavicular  ligaments,  raise  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
and  thus  elevate  the  morbid  growth,  which  should  then  be  cautiously  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  caution,  since 
the  growth  may  be  connected  with  the  important  structures  located  in  this 
situation.  Finally,  divide  the  insertions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  pec- 
toralis  major  muscles  and  the  rhomboid  ligament,  and  carefully  disarticulate 
the  sternal  extremity  while  the  tumor  is  lifted  upward  and  inward  together 
with  the  clavicle. 

Either  extremity^  or  a  party  of  the  clavicle  may  be  excised  by  making  a 
crucial  incision  down  to  the  bone,  at  a  site  corresponding  to  the  portion  to 
be  removed,  exposing  and  dividing  it  with  a  saw,  and  removing  the  frag- 
ment with  the  same  precautions  as  before  described. 

The  Precautions, — At  the  middle  third  the  large  vessels  lying  beneath 
the  bone  should  be  considerately  treated  to  prevent  haemorrhage  and  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  veins.  The  subclavius  muscle  at  this  situation  is  a 
valuable  guide,  as  it  lies  between  the  vessels  and  the  bone. 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  complete  excision  have  been  quite  favor- 
able. Of  seventy-three  cases  six  died  from  the  operation.  Exhaustion,  due 
to  loss  of  blood,  erysipelas,  etc.,  may  cause  death.  Norkitr,  and  later  Mc- 
Barney,  have  each  had  a  case  with  perfect  function  of  the  arm  after  com- 
plete excision. 

Partial  excisions  give  a  death  rate  of  about  eight  per  cent  from  all 
causes. 

Excision  of  the  Scapula. — The  scapula  is  excised  on  account  of  gunshot 
injuries,  necrosis,  and  morbid  growths. 

The  whole  bone  may  be  removed,  or  the 
body,  angles,  or  spine  may  be  removed  sei)a- 
rately.  The  contiguous  anatomy  is  exten- 
sive, but  not  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
that  associated  with  the  clavicle.  To  its 
spine,  borders,  and  surfaces  numerous  and 
powerful  muscles  are  attached. 

At  the  iipper  border  are  found  the 
suprascapular  vessels  and  nerves.  Tlie  pos- 
terior scapular  artery  passes  down  its  ver- 
tebral border,  while  at  the  axillary  border 
the  subscapular  and  dorsalis  seapube  ar- 
teries, the  axillary  artery  itself  and  the 
brachial  plexus  are  in  close  association  with  Fig.  387.— Excision  of  entire  scapula, 
the  bone. 

The  Operation  of  Ksrision  of  the  Entire  Scajnila  (Fig.  38T). — Place  the 
patient  on  the  souiul  side  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tabl(».  Make  an  incision 
from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process  along  the  spine  to  the  posterior  border 
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of  the  scapula,  a,  b.  Join  it  by  a  second  incision  extending  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  spine,  c^  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  If  necessary,  a 
third  may  be  made  from  the  base  of  the  spine  to  the  posterior  superior  angle. 
Dissect  up  and  turn  aside  the  flaps  thus  indicated. 

Divide  the  attachments  of  the  deltoid  and  trapezius ;  disarticulate  the 
acromio-clavicular  articulation;  secure  the  subscapular  artery;  divide  the 

ligaments  and  tendons  around  the  glenoid 
cavity;  raise  the  coracoid  process  and 
carefully  sever  its  ligaments  and  muscular 
attachments;  raise  the  scapula  by  the 
inferior  angle  and  divide  its  remaining 
muscular  attachments  with  a  knife  or 
strong  scissors,  carefully  avoiding  the 
subscapular  and  posterior  scapultir  ves- 
sels; remove  the  bone  and  tie  all  the 
bleeding  points;  wash  with  an  aseptic 
solution ;  thoroughly  drain  and  close  the 
wound  and  dress  antiseptically.  Sir  W. 
Ferguson  and  Mr,  Pollock  thought  it 
better  to  raise  the  vertebral  border  of  the 
scapula  first  that  the  subscapular  artery 
might  be  the  better  controlled.  Spence 
advised  that  the  anterior  angle  should  be 
raised  first,  the  better  to  control  the  sub- 
MacCormac  advises  that  the  clavicle  be  divided  with  a  fine 


Fig.  388.— Excision  of  scapula,  f,  g, 
Subspino-glenoid  excision,  e,  c,  /. 
Retro-coraco-glenoid  excision. 


clavian  artery. 

saw  just  internal  to  the  conoid  ligament,  "  for  then  time  is  not  lost  in  detach- 
ing the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle  from  its  connection  with  the  scapula." 
All  danger  of  haemorrhage  during  the  operation  is  easily  obviated  by  pres- 
sure on  the  subclavian  artery  above  the  clavicle  by  means  of  a  short  crutch 
or  a  large  key  (Vogel),  also  by  direct  pressure  on  the  subclavian  after  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  elevated. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Body  of  the  Scapula  (Y'xg,  388). — Make 
an  incision  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  «,  h ;  begin  a  second  incision  at 
the  posterior  superior  angle  and  carry  it  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
bone  to  the  inferior  angle,  c^  d ;  dissect  the  resulting  triangular  flaps  from 
their  corresponding  fossae,  carefully  avoiding  the  suprascapular  artery  and 
nerve ;  saw  through  the  acromion  process  close  to  the  body ;  divide  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  anterior  and  superior  borders  of  the  scapula ;  raise  the 
bone  upward  and  saw  through  the  angle  just  behind  the  coracoid  process ; 
turn  the  bone  outward  and  sever  its  posterior  connections  with  a  knife  or 
strong  scissors. 

The  acromion  process  and  angles  of  the  scapula  may  be  removed  sepa- 
rately. To  remove  the  former  make  an  incision,  which  is  curved  if  necessary, 
along  its  upper  border,  expose  the  process,  divide  its  muscular  attachments, 
and  with  a  bone  forceps  sever  and  remove  the  desired  amount  of  bone. 
This  process  can  also  be  removed  by  making  a  curved  or  crucial  incision 
over  it,  exposing  its  upper  surface,  dividing  the  muscular  attachments,  dis- 
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articulating  the  clavicle,  and  removing  the  requisite  amount  of  its  structure 
with  a  chain  saw. 

To  remove  an  angle  make  a  V-shaped  incision  over  it,  dissect  oflf  the  flaps, 
separate  the  muscles  from  the  bone,  and  sever  the  exposed  portion  with  the 
bone  forceps.    Chalot  favors  removal  of  larger  portions  (Fig.  388,  e,f,g). 

The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Scapula  (Oilier,  Fig. 
389). — Make  an  incision  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  acromion  process 
along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  its  posterior  border,  a,  b.  Make  a  second 
incision  from  the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  along  its  posterior 
border,  crossing  the  former  incision  to  the  inferior  angle,  c,  J,  d.  Sever  the 
muscular  attachments  to  the  acromion  process  and  spine ;  divide  the  peri- 
osteum at  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  between  the  attachments  of  the 
rhomboideus  major  and  infraspinatus  muscles  and  separate  it  from  the  inf ra- 
spinous  fossa ;  remove  the  muscular  attachments  of  the  superior  border  of 
the  scapula.  The  periosteum  is  then  raised  from  the  supraspinous  fossa, 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  suprascapular  vessels,  as  they  pass  in  close 
contact  with  the  suprascapular  notch ;  cat  the  remaining  muscles  attached  to 
the  borders  of  the  scapula,  closely  hugging  the  bone  ;  raise  the  bone  upward 
by  its  inferior  angle,  denude  the  subscapular  fossa,  leaving  the  periosteum 
connected  with  the  subscapularis  muscle ;  liberate  the  posterior  border,  allow- 
ing the  cartilaginous  portion  to  remain  when  present.  Turn  the  bone  up- 
ward and  forward,  remove  the  remaining  periosteum  from  its  under  sur- 
face up  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  divide  the  bone  at  the  neck  with  the 
chain  saw.  If  the  extent  of  the  disease  will  not  permit  the  sawing  at  this 
situation,  the  neck  can  be  enucleated,  leav- 
ing the  ligaments  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum. 

Excision  of  the  Glenoid  Angle  of  the 
Scapula. — This  operation  is  only  applicable 
to  those  conditions  of  injury  or  disease  that 
are  limited  to  the  articular  surface  of  the 
glenoid  angle  of  the  scapula.  If  a  pene- 
trating wound  be  present  its  course  should 
be  followed  to  reach  the  bone ;  if  not,  then 
a  carved  incision  is  made  around  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  acromion  process,  divid- 
ing the  fibers  of  the  deltoid  aud  exposing 
the  posterior  and  upper  surface  of  the  joint 
(Fig.  390,  a).  Commencing  at  the  center  of 
this  one,  a  sc^fond  incision  is  then  madi;, 
from  the  upper  iiiar^nn  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  passing  downward  through 
the  deltoid  in  tlie  direction  of  its  fi))ers,  also  through  the  Ciipsule  upon 
the  center  of  tlie  greater  tuberosity,  going  between  the  tendons  of  the 
supra-  and  infraspinatus  muscles.  Oi)en  the  wound  widely  by  means  of 
retractors  and  divide  the  t(M)dons  of  the  heads  of  the  biceps  and  triceps  above 
and  below  the  cavity  at  tlieir  respective  origins;  separate  the  periosteum 
from  around  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  if  possible,  leaving  the  attachments 


Fio.  389.— Subperiosteal  excision  of 
scapula. 
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of  the  capsular  ligament.     Cut  through  the  exposed  bone  with  a  saw,  and 

remove  the  fragment  carefully  to  avoid  injury  to  the  periosteum. 

The  Remarks, — Excision  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  bone  is  quite 

as  fatal  as  the  complete  excision,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  catching 

the  bleeding  points  in  the  former,  which  promptly 
retract  between  the  bone  and  adjacent  muscles, 
and  also  to  the  comparatively  greater  injury  in- 
flicted by  reason  of  the  limited  field  of  action. 
The  glenoid  cavity  and  the  points  of  insertion  of 
important  muscles,  as  the  acromion  and  the  cora- 
coid  processes,  should  be  preserved  when  practi- 
cable, for  manifest  reasons. 

If  the  head  of  the  bone  be  placed  beneath  the 
end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  capsule  connected  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  be  sewed  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  much  gain  in 
the  use  is  thus  accomplished. 

The  After  -  treatment.  —  Complete  drainage 
must  be  maintained  with  the  patient  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  with  the  arm  and  shoulder 
supported  in  a  comfortable  position.  After  heal- 
ing is  completed  the  extremity  should  be  supported 
by  a  sling  until  the  tone  of  the  parts  is  sufficiently 
restored  to  meet  this  indication  unaided. 

The  results  of  these  operations  are  good.  Of 
sixty-six  cases  of  complete  excision  fourteen  died. 
The  rate  of  mortality  is  greater  when  removed 
for  traumatic  causes  than  for  disease.  Astonish- 
ingly good   use  of  the  limb  frequently  follows, 

especially  in  the  performance  of  those  requirements  not  connected  with  the 

function  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 


Fig.  890. — Incisions  in  exci- 
sions of  angle  of  scapula 
and  head  of  humerus. 


EXCISIONS   OF  THE    UPPER    EXTREMITY. 

Excision  of  the  Humerus. — The  humerus  can  be  removed  entirely  or  in 
part,  as  circumstances  demand.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  relief  of  old 
dislocations,  caries,  necrosis,  gunshot  injuries,  arthritis,  malignant  disease, 
etc. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — In  excisions  of  this  bone  the  insertions  of  the 
muscles  acting  upon  the  upper  end,  the  course  of  the  superior  profunda  and 
circumflex  arteries,  the  relations  of  the  circumflex,  musculo-spiral,  and  ulnar 
nerves,  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  together  with 
the  connections  of  the  important  muscles,  must  be  carefully  considered  be- 
fore beginning  the  operation. 

The  bicipital  groove  looks  forward  at  all  times  in  the  normal  arm,  and 
with  the  arm  at  the  side  and  forearm  supinated  it  corresponds  in  direction 
with  the  palm.  The  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  is  located  between  the 
tuberosities  above  and  the  insertions  of  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  and  teres 
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major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  below.  The  circumflex  nerve  and 
posterior  circumflex  vessels  pass  around  the  surgical  neck  at  a  point  about 
one  inch  above  the  center  of  the  deltoid.  About  one  fourth  of  the  epi- 
physeal junction  of  the  upper  end  is  subperiosteal  and  located  at  the  outer 
aspect;  the  remainder  is  subcartilaginous  and  intracapsular  (Fig.  391). 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Humerus — Vertical 
Incision  (Langenbeck). — Place  the  patient  upon  the  back  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  table,  with  the  shoulders  raised.  Make  an  incision  about  four  inches 
in  length  downward  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  acromion  process, 
close  to  its  articulation  with  the  clavicle,  in  the  line  of  the  bicipital  groove 
(Fig.  392,  h).  The  bone  at  this  region  is  quite  superficial.  Liberate  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  tendon  from  the  groove  by  carrying  the  point  of 
the  knife  upward  in  the  groove  at  the  outer  side  through  the  capsule  to 
the  acromion  and  raise  the  tendon  out  of  the  groove  (Fig.  393) ;  rotate  the 
arm  outward  and  divide  the  subscapularis  tendon  and  inner  portion  of  the 
capsule;  then  rotate  the  arm  inward  and  cut  the  external  rotators  at  their 
insertions,  also  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  394) ;  force  the 
head  of  the  bone  through  the  opening  in  the  soft  parts,  seize  it  with  a 
strong  pair  of  bone-holding  forceps,  divide  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  with  a  chain  saw,  Gigli-Haertel,  or 


Fig.  891.-^1  Eniphysis.  B,  C.  Attach- 
ment of  capsular  ligament.  Epiphyseal 
junction  noted. 


Fio.  802. — Incisions  in  excisions  of  end  of 
humerus,  a.  Baudens,  Hueter,  Oilier. 
b,  Langenbeck.    c.  U-shaped. 


a  small  straight  saw  (Fig.  395),  carefully  avoiding  the  circumflex  vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  Ojxjration  of  Excision  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Humerus — Oblique 
Incision  (Baudons,  ITuetor,  Oilier). — Place  the  patient  as  in  the  preceding 
operation ;  make  an  incision  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tip  of  the  coracoid 
process  downward  and  outward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid 
three  or  four  inclus  in  length  (Fig.  392,  a) ;  expose  the  coraco-acromial 
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ligament  and  bare  the  capsule  in  the  line  of  the  incision ;  locate  the  biceps 
tendon,  and  divide  the  capsule  at  its  outer  side  from  below  upward;  draw 
apart  the  borders  of  the  wound  and  separate  the  soft  parts  from  the  upper 
end  and  outer  surface  of  the  bone  with  a  knife  as  the  bone  is  rotated  inward ; 

divide  the  insertions  into  the  great  tuberosity  of 
the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor 
muscles;  clear  the  inner  aspect  in  the  same  way 
as  the  humerus  is  rotated  outward;  locate  the 
lesser  tuberosity;  divide  the  subscapularis  inser- 
tion and  the  attachment  of  the  capsule  beyond; 
flex  the  elbow  and  displace  the  biceps  tendon  in- 
ward; cause  the  head  of  the  bone  to  project 
through  the  wound ;  seize  the  extremity  with  bone- 
holding  forceps  and  stiver  it  with  a  saw. 

The  Commenis. — Good  drainage  should  be 
secureil  by  posterior  puncture,  if  need  be.  The 
tuberosities  should  be  saved  when  possible,  on  ac- 
count of  their  important  muscular  insertions.  In 
Fio.  893. — ^Raising  tendon,  chihlren  carefully  avoid  injur}'  of  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage,if  practicable.  Remove  sharp, bony  points 
and  borders  from  the  sawed  end  of  the  l>one,  so  that  they  can  ctiuse  no  injury 
to  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerACs, 
A  V-  or  the  U-shaped  (Fig.  392, 
f )  incision  should  not  be  prac- 
ticed when  the  vertical  or  oblique 
onescan  beutilizeil.as  the  former 
may  neeillessly  damage  the  del- 
toid musile.  The  cirtumflex 
nerve  must  be  oart*fully  avoideil. 
liecause  division  or  bruising  will 
difstroy  or  impair  its  function. 

M'l'C'jrtnar  suggests  exci- 
siop  through  a  posterior  inci- 
sion, when  the  Kme  nei'd  not  bo 
dividtr^l  l:iflow  the  tuberosities. 

Tht  Opt^ration. — With  the 
r^tit  Lt  T»laceil  on  the  sound  side., 
:\,rr  arm  a^>»hutLtl  and  ri^tateil 
•.•u:w.irl  so  that  the  outer  in^n- 
■I;.lv  '-.'ks  r'aokward,  and  the 
rorvrar'^  n»  x*/'].  make,  from  the 
ar-iT-'ar  pr«>;ivt:on  of  the  aoro- 

r.::-r.     i^^snwarl    throuiih    the 

.                  .     /  .1      ii.-i        1  Fio.  5«M.— Attachments  to  tuberosities  of  hume- 

.•  ^.'^:  r  yar.  o.  the  iloitoul  an»i  ^^^    ^,    ^eivs  minor  muscle,    b.  Infraspi- 

:hr;v.^-':.  :i.v  cavsule,  an  invi>ion  n^tus  muscle,    e.  SujmspintAns  muscle,    d, 

.•-..,«  ;^-v,-^  :.,  Vvn^i  i  Fv*   ".OO  Sul>!!^»apuljiris  muscle.    /.  Tendon  of  long 

.  - ...  .....  ....>  .n  ii  ..^la  {  r  .v^.  o.  I ,  j^^^^j  ^^f  ^^         muscle  in  the  groove,    g.  La- 

:    ;  «.-\»?<.-  i:ie  i:rv.ai  tuKn^sitv  ti^mus  dora  tendon. 
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and  the  bicipital  groove,  removing  the  miiscles  from  the  former  at  their  at- 
tachment; rotate  the  arm  outward  still  farther,  raising  the  periosteum  and 
capsule  till  the  bicipital  groove  is  reached ;  dislodge  the  tendon  and  raise  it 
upward ;  rotate  the  arm  strongly  inward,  bringing  the  insertion  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  into  view,  and  separate  it  from  its  attachment;  push  the  head  of 
the  bone  through  the  wound  and  separate  the  remaining  soft  parts  as  the 
arm  is  rotated  alternately  outward  and  inward;  extrude  still  farther  the 
head  of  the  bone  and  saw  it  oil. 

The  Comments, — The  circumflex  nerve  (Fig.  404)  will  be  divided  in  this 
method  unless  great  caution  be  exercised,  nor  is  ample  room  afforded. 

The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  Head  of  Humerus  (Langen- 
beck). — Expose  the  bicipital  groove  and  split  up  the  capsular  ligament  as  in 
the  non-periostcal  operation  (Fig.  392,  &).  Divide  and  raise  the  periosteum 
from  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  passing  inward  and  separating 
it  together  with  the  subscapularis  and  the  fibrous 
capsule  from  the  lesser  tuberosity.  Rotate  the 
humerus  outward  and  complete  the  separation  to 
the  required  extent  with  the  elevator  and  knife; 
rotate  the  humerus  inward,  displace  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  to  the  inncT  side  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  separate  the  periosteum  from  the 
latter  in  connection  with  the  capsule  and  the  in- 
sertions of  the  external  rotators,  being  very  care- 
ful not  to  sever  the  connection  of  the  periosteum 
with  the  bone  below.  The  forcing  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  through  the*  external  opening  is  prac- 
tically impossible  without  destroying  the  peri- 
osteal connections.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
divide  the  bone  with  a  chain  or  narrow-bladed 
saw  without  displacement. 

Subperiosteal  excision  is  practiced  through  . 
the  ohlique  incision  of  Baudens  and  others  (Fig.  392,  a)  with  almost  equal 
facility  to  that  of  the*  vertical  one.  After  exj)osure  of  the  capsule  and  locali- 
zation of  the  biceps  tendon,  the  former  is  divided  upward  vertically  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendon.  Tiie  uj)per  end  of  the  bone*  is  then  freed  of  its 
periosteum  and  nnisculnr  attachments  to  tlu*  proper  distance  with  a  rugine, 
the  humerus  being  rotalcMJ  outward  and  inward  as  before  described,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  procedure. 

The  Comments. — Th(»  removal  of  the  periosteum  along  with  muscular 
attachments  is  (juite  diilieult,  and  must  ])e  carefully  practiced,  especially  in 
th(»  latter  instances,  to  ])rev(Mit  destruction  of  tissues  from  too  vigorous  effort. 
Subperiosteal  excision  should  be  practiced  whenever  itis  possible  todo  so, since 
the  outconu*  ol)taiiied  is  suju^ior  to  that  of  th(»  less  conservative  methods. 

Pariial  nninral  of  the  uj)])er  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  often  mxiessary 
on  account  of  disease  or  injury.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  incisions 
n(»cessary  to  reach  the  part  must  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  disease, 
which  may  ])e  so  great  as  to  demand  the  U-shaped  flap  (Fig.  392,  c). 


Pio.  895.— Sawing  head  of 
humerus. 
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Tho  ()/trmflofi  of  I'Jxrision  uf  Ihr  llvml  of  ihr  JfttinmtM  (Si"nn). — This 
plan  of  procoduro  places  {\w  srar  resulting  from  the  ojieration  honeath  tin* 
protect in«r  proniineiU(»  of  the  siioiihh  r  and  proviiKs  free  aeeess  to  everv  por- 
tion of  tlu'  joint  and  the  contiguous  parts. 

Thr  Operation, — Form  a  semilunar  Hap  of  integument  and  fascia,  hegin- 
niiig  over  the  eoracoi<l  process  and  going  with  a  g<*ntle  curve  downward 


l^'iu.  ;W6. — Seiiirs  inothod  of  resection 
of  shnulJiT  joint.  Kxtornal  inoi- 
sii>n,  llap  n'fli.M'tt.'d,  imd  saw  applied 
f»v».'r  base  of  acmnnDii. 


Fio.  yy?. — Seiin's  iiietlnKl  of  ivsi-t-iion. 
Division  of  a<Toniinn.  Kcfleotion 
ilownwanl  of  rrau'ineiir  with  tlrltni«| 
iMUSfle.     IIra«l  •»r  huinenis  resjM-ted. 


y 
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/ 
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i'Ui.  ;{'.»>. —  Ifinporjinly  jletaclinl  acin- 
nii<iii  nplaciMl  ainl  fa-sti-ned  in  posi- 
tion wiih  stri»nir  t-at^rut  siituivs. 


i'  KJ.  :JJMK — ()peraiii»n  coiiipk'U'il. 
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and  oiilward  across  the  line  of  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of 
the  deltoiil  inuticle,  thence  with  a  similar  curve  upward  and  backwan.]  to 
the  pui^terior  horder  of  the  axil  hi  rv  &paee  to  a  point  njniosite  the  l>eginniDg; 
dij^BtH^t  up  and  it  fleet  the  semilunar  flap  to  the  base  of  the  acromion  pro- 
cess; saw  tran»%^ersely  (Fig.  3d6)  through  this  process,  detach  downward 
the  fragment  along  with  its  deltoid  connectionB,  therehv  freely  exposing 


-  rniwittki  m. 


i.-\ 
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Fio,  400,— KoclieKa  mi^tliml  of  i.»uisinn  of  rhe  sh<»idd»n*  jiMtit    from   U^liiiitl.     Muscleo 
•  divided  »rid  lUToniioii  [process  exposed  for  ^^ewiiig, 

(Fig,  .*il»7)  the  cnp^ulfir  ligament;  opc^n  the  capi?ule  and  examine  the  joint 
cavity  to  deteririinc,  in  casr  of  di^eaj^c,  the  direttion  an<l  ref|insite  extent  of 
the  operation;  perform  a  complete  arthrectomy  if  the  disease  Ihi  limited  to 
the  soft  strueturet*.  dislocating  the  head  of  the  hnmerut^  in  dilferent  direc- 
tiouB  to  faiilitate  the  proicdure;  resect  thi>  head  of  the  hnmtTus  if  sutti- 
ciently  discMiK'd,  and  remove  it  to  make  easier  any  steps  of  suhscquent 
arthrectomy;  remove  all  diseased  tissues,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  wound, 
introduce  drainage  if  needed,  replace  the  acromion  pnx't'ss  and  sntnre  it 
in  position  with  strong  chromicized  catgut  (Fig.  31^8);  unite  the  flivided 
portions  of  the  dt'ltoid  muscle  with  huried  sutures;  return  t)ie  cuta- 
neous flap,  suturing  it  in  place  in  the  usual  manner  (Fig.  399);  apply 
ahundant  ascplir  dressing  to  the  wound  and  confine  thr  arm  to  the  side  of  the 
chest  hy  means  i>f  a  light  plaster-of- Paris  Imndage.  If  the  exj)osure  of  the 
joint  he  niadt^  ftir  cure  of  irreducilde  dit^l neat  ion.  the  head  of  the  humerus 
can  be  located  as  >iu>n  as  the  deep  flaji  is  turned  down  antl  tin*  cause's  of 
?6* 
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the  resistance  to  reduction  determined  and  removed  by  division  or^t^^' 
means,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  restored  to  its  proper  place.  In  tii6de 
instances  drainage,  as  a  rule,  is  not  employed.  '  y  '.. 

The  Comment— Bardenheuer^s  incision  is  made  directly  over  and 
through  the  acromion  process,  thus  placing  the  scar  in  an  exposed  situation. 

Korher  practices  excision  of  the  shoulder  joint  from  behind  through  a 
curved  incision  carried  from  and  into  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  over  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  along,  tlien  across  the  acromion  corresponding  to  its 
root,  severing  the  corresponding  insertion  of  the  trapezius,  thence  down- 
ward in  a  curved  direction  toward  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  divid- 
ing the  dense  fascia  and  exposing  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  to  a 
point  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  above  the  fold  (Fig.  400).  He 
frees  the  infraspinous  muscle  with  the  finger  from  the  outer  border  of  the 
spine  and  root  of  the  acromion  process,  detaches  the  supraspinous  muscle 
from  the  spine  with  a  blunt  director,  so  as  to  permit  the  finger  to  pass  from 
above  beneath  the  root  of  the  acromion.  He  then  chisels  obliquely  through 
the  acromion  at  the  inner  limit  of  the  roots  and  pushes  the  fragment  (Fig. 


^vufturfj    tot 


Fig.  401.— Kocher's  method  of  excision  of  shoulder  joint  from  behind.     Flap  reflected 
and  the  capsule  excised  behind  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  -  „  ,  ' 

401)  over  the  head  of  the  humerus  along  with  the  attached  deltoid,  thus 
exposing  the  upper  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  revealing 
the  muscles  and  tendons  associated  therewith.  The  arm  is  then  rotated 
outward  and  curved  forward  and  an  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone, 
commencing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
passing  upward  through  the  capsule  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  inser- 
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tion  of  tho  external  rotator.^  ovur  the  upportnost  part  of  the  head,  exposing 
the  tendon  of  the  Ukf*p^  to  ilt-  point  of  origin  (Fig.  402).  The  iiisertionji 
of  the  externiil  rotators  are  now  i^xpo&cd  from  the  great  tiil>erosity  and 
drauTi  backward,  the  biceps  tendon  is  raised  from  its  groeve  and  drawn 
forward,  exposing  the  joint  cavity  to  free  inspection  and  to  the  relief  of 
giich  radical  or  conservative  »^teps  as  may  he  advi!mbh\ 

The  CommtmL^. — The  view  thus  afforded  is  olitainnd  without  damaging 
any  important  functional  muselefi  of  the  joint,  and  without  injury  to  the 
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Fia.  40S,— Kwhf^r*s  method  of  »  s.  Im -n  -1  >  Jk  ^Iii/M,  t  joint  froni  hrliiiid.  The  head  of 
the  htimenis  i'X|K)9*?d  and  rt-ady  for  displacement  upward  for  corapkte  excision  if 
rctjuirod. 

dreiimflex  nerve  and  vesBels,  if  reaeonahle  care  is  exercised.  If  the  head 
of  the  honp  l»e  r«nnovf'cl,  increased  ohnorvation,  especially  Inflow,  is  secured. 
Tfiis  j»lan  otfcrs  spi'cinl  opportunity  to  e\jnniin*  and  treat  eonditioris  refer- 
alile  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint. 

The  Opemiittfi  of  Arthrottontf  for  Irredmibh  Dislocnhon  of  the 
Ilnmcrus, — This  unfortunate  condition  may  happen  with  and  without  frac* 
ture  of  the  nppiT  end  of  the  humerus,  and  the  latter  may  oec^nr  primarily 
or  he  secondary  tt»  elfnrts  at  reduction.  In  all  instances  of  disloejition,  rca- 
soiitthle  atteniptj^  at  liloodtess  reduction  hy  manipulative  metliods  should  he 
practiced.  The  operation  is  indicated  either  hefore  decitTed  inflammatory 
changes  and  extravasatiotv  have  ensned,  or  at  a  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  practieal  cessatioiK  In  instances  of  fracture,  the  earlier  period 
is  apt  to  lu^  the  hetler  time  to  efTeet  reduction.  Wlicnever  approach  for  pur- 
pows  nf  rednction  tun  1h*  mad**  wilhnnt  invading  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  or 
Ifoing  through  niptured  structures*  the  earlier  the  endeavor  is  made  the 
hetter. 
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The  Operation. — Expose  freely  the  capsule  of  the  joint  through  an  an- 
terior incision  of  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length,  made  in  the  line 
of  the  bicipital  groove;  draw  apart  the  borders  of  the  wound,  remove  from 
the  field  thus  disclosed  all  extravasated  blood  and  carefully  examine  the 
structures  concerned,  and  also  the  patient,  with  the  idea  of  determining  if 
the  head  of  the  bone  or  the  glenoid  cavity  be  much  damaged ;  also  the  need 
of  extended  dissection  and  the  ability  to  restore  and  retain  in  place  with 
useful  outcome  the  dislocated  head;  if  the  vitality  be  ample  to  obviate 
necrosis,  and  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  justifies  prolonged  and  pro- 
found efforts  at  restoration ;  also,  consider  if  the  capacity  for  complete  and 
continued  asepsis  ])e  assured.  Should  one  or  more  of  these  propositions 
oppose  reduction  with  practical  emphasis,  tlien  prompt  resection  should  be 
considered,  whether  fracture  be  present  or  not ;  if  otherwise,  efforts  at  re- 
duction should  as  promptly  be  made.  In  the  absrnce  of  frarture,  efforts  at 
restoration  will  demonstrate  the  spwial  structures  that  oppose  return  of  the 
head  to  the  glenoid  cavity.  These  structures  in  turn  should  be  partly  or 
completely  severed,  as  circumstances  require,  or  their  opposing  influences 
obviated  by  manipulations  of  the  arm  and  of  tlie  tissues,  by  proper  tractile 
agents.  The  tendon  of  tlie  long  head  of  the  biceps,  the  subscapularis,  the 
external  rotators  and  portions  of  the  capsular  ligament  are  singly  or  vari- 
ously com])ined  prominent  agents  of  obstruction  to  return. 

In  the  presence  of  fracture  the  loss  of  fulcrumage  due  to  fracture  of  the 
bone  adds  its  potent  hindrance  to  that  of  the  restraining  agents  already 
cited.  Fulcrumage  is  supj)lied  in  a  lesser  degree  than  natural  by  bone  for- 
c*eps  (Fig.  375,  A),  the  McBurney  hook  (Fig.  40:3),  and  similar  agent*,  sup- 


Fio.  403. — The  McBurney  hook  for  supplying  fulcrumage  in  dislocation  with  fracture, 

piemen  ted  by  digital  mani])ulation,  aided  by  prying  agents  directly  applied. 
Xo  definite  teehni(|ue  of  reduction  can  be  established,  the  indications  being 
met  as  the  varying  circnmstances  of  eases  arise.  After  reduction*  the  frag- 
ments of  bone  should  be  suture<]  together,  the  capsule  repaired,  ligaments 
united  and  muscular  insertions  fastened  in  place,  by  sewing  with  kangaroo 
tendon  or  ehromieized  catgut.  The  wound  should  be  drained  and  dress- 
ing held  in  position,  and  the  arm  confined  to  the  side  by  several  turns  of 
plaster-of- Paris  bandage. 

Careful  observation  of  the  temperature  should  be  made  to  note  the 
approach  of  any  infiammatory  manifestations;  when  noted,  the  dressings 
should  be  promptly  removed  and  the  wound  examined  for  hidden  infection. 
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The  Remarks. — Tlie  anterior  incision  is  better  than  the  posterior  or  the 
axillary.  The  latter  affords  easy  rest^etion,  but  is  objectionable  in  reduction, 
especially  with  fracture.     Various  anatomical  associations  also  oppose  it. 

Senn's  incision  is  a  commendable  one  for  the  purpose.  Consult 
Souchon's*  able  and  finished  article  on  Operative  Treatment  of  Irreduci- 
ble Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder-Joint,  llecent  or  Old,  Simple  or  Com- 
pound, if  possible,  before  taking  final  action. 

The  After-treatment, — Early,  careful  and  persistent  passive  motion, 
massage,  electric  stimulation  and  gymnastic  exercise  should  be  practiced. 

The  Results, — In  dislocation  with  fracture,  digital  manipulation  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  parts  in  36  of  80  cases  (McBurney).  According 
to  Souchon,  "mere  improvement^^  is  noted  in  5  per  cent  of  reductions 
and  in  28  per  cent  of  resections.  "  Fair  results  "  in  IG  per  cent  of  the 
former  and  in  IG  per  cent  of  the  latter.  "  Good  results  ^'  in  50  per  cent 
of  the  former  and  42  per  cent  of  the  latter;  "death-rate,^'  10  per  cent  in 
reductions  and  12  per  cent  in  resections. 

The  Operation  for  Habitual  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus. — Gerster, 
Ricard,  Burrell  and  others  have  cured  the  above  infirmity  by  removing  the 
redundancy  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder 
joint  and  closing  the  wound  with  sutures.  The  following  is  the  operative 
method,  as  practiced  by  Burrell. f 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  on  the  back  with  the  arm  slightly 
abducted;  make  an  incision  from  the  coracoid  process  downward  and  out- 
ward, along  the  groove  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis 
major  muscle^s  (avoiding  the  cephalic  vein),  to  below  the  upper  border  of 
the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  pectoral  muscle;  draw  the  vein  aside,  separate 
the  muscles  from  each  other,  exposing  the  coraco-brachialis,  short  head  of 
the  biceps  and  the  ui)pcr  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  below; 
avoid  the  acromio-thoracic  artery,  divide  the  upper  three  fourths  of  the 
tendinous  insertion  of  ihv  pectoralis  major,  retract  the  muscle  so  as  to  expose 
the  head  and  much  of  the  bone.  After  the  tendon  of  the  coraco-brachialis 
and  the  short  head  of  the  bicej)s  are  cleared,  and  the  wound  extended  quite 
up  to  the  coracoid  process,  rotate  the  arm  externally,  letting  it  fall  backward, 
thus  revealing  the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis  stretched  over  the  head  of 
the  bone,  the  upper  portion  of  which  tendon  is  at  once  divided ;  abduct  the 
arm  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  press  the  head  of  the  bone  backward, 
thus  relaxing  the  front  ])ortion  of  the  capsule;  grasp  with  three-pronged 
forceps  th(^  loose  i)art  of  the  front  of  the  capsule  and  insert  througli  this 
portion  with  a  curved  needle  three  sutures,  placed  so  as  to  permit  of  exci- 
sion from  the  caj)siile  of  a  portion  three  (quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
three  eights  of  an  iiuh  in  wi<lth  ;  tie  the  sutures  firmly,  thus  shortening  and 
tightening  tlu^  capsule;  irrigate,  dry  and  close  the  wound  in  the  usual  way; 
apply  aseptic  dressings  and  fix  the  arm  to  the  side,  with  the  hand  across 
the  chest. 

The  RcsuUs. — Sov(Tal  cases  are  re])orted  with  satisfactory  results. 

♦  Trunsuctions  of  the  Aiiiericun  Surj;ical  Asscjoiation,  vol.  xv,  1897. 
f  TransiU'tioiis  of  tin*  American  Surgical  Ass<K?iation,  vol.  xv,  1897. 
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The  Operation  of  Excieion  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus. — ^In  this  opera- 
tion, unless  great  caution  is  observed,  the  museulo-spiral  nerve  and  the  supe- 
rior profunda  artery  will  be  injured  in  their  course  along  the  museulo-spiral 
groove,  as  will  also  the  circumflex  nerve  and  vessels,  if  the  incision  be  ex- 
tended (Fig.  404)  too  far  upward.  The  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  is  easily 
exposed  by  making  an  incision  of  suflScient  length  through  the  outer  surface 
of  the  deltoid,  commencing  at  its  lower  third  and  dividing  it  carefully  up- 
ward, to  avoid  the  circumflex  nerve  and  artery.  The  bone  denuded  of  its 
periosteum  is  then  removed,  or,  should  there  be  a  morbid  growth  connected 
with  it,  the  bone  and  tumor  should  be  removed  together.    If  the  lower  por- 


Fio.  404. — Museulo-spiral  and  circumflex 
nerves. 


Pio.  405.^R6lation  of  ulnar  nerve  to  elbow 
joint,  a.  Inner  condyle  of  humerus,  b, 
ulnar  nerve,    c.  Olecrrtnon  process. 


tion  of  the  shaft  is  to  be  operated  upon,  make  the  incision  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  carefully  avoiding  the  museulo-spiral 
nerve.     Expose  the  bone  and  remove  it  as  before. 

The  Excision  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Humerus. — The  relation  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  (Figs.  405,  h,  and  223,  J)  to  the  internal  condyle,  a,  and  of 
the  bracliial  artery  to  the  anterior  surface  must  not  be  forgotten.  Make  an 
incision  on  the  posterior  and  external  surface  of  suiRcient  length  to  thor- 
oughly expose  the  bone ;  elevate  the  periosteum  and  divide  the  bone  with  a 
saw;  pull  the  upper  end  of  the  fragment  downward  and  disarticulate  it 
from  without  inward. 
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If  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  humeruSy  make  incisions  as  if  to 
remove  the  upper  and  lower  portions,  observing  the  same  precautions  rela- 
tive to  the  anatomy  of  these  parts  as  before  expressed.  The  musculo-spiral 
nerve  in  this  operation  is  to  be  cautiously  avoided. 

The  After-treatment. — In  the  preceding  operations  substantially  the 
same  treatment  is  recjuired :  Arrest  the  haemorrhage,  provide  drainage,  close 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  envelop  the  entire  limb  with  antiseptic  dressing,  and 
place  it  upon  a  splint  or  a  triangular-shaped  axillary  pad,  affording  an  easy 
support  at  the  proper  angle.  Thereafter  redressing  is  practiced  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  frequency  required.  As  early  as  practicable  passive 
motion  of  the  joints  of  the  extremity,  with  massage  and  electricity,  are 
carried  into  effect.  Extension  with  a  weight  is  often  necessary  during  the 
early  healing  process  in  order  to  maintain  the  limb  at  a  suitable  length  and 
to  avoid  anchylosis. 

The  Results, — The  results  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury or  of  the  disease,  the  period  of  the  operation,  and  the  employment  of 
antiseptics.  Of  984  cases  done  before  asepsis,  856  were  done  for 
gunshot  injury,  with  a  mortality  of  36.68  per  cent,  and  128  for  disease, 
22.77  per  cent  of  which  died;  (Culberston)  of  164  cases  done  under  asep- 
sis for  all  causes,  12.1  per  cent  died.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  limbs  were 
useful. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow  Joint. — Excision  of  the  elbow  joint  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  more  or  less  of  the  shafts  of  the  three 
bones  composing  it. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — While  the  anatomical  points  associated  with 
the  elbow  joint  are  numerous,  yet  the  really  essential  ones  can  be  quite 
briefly  stated.  The  time  of  union  and  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  epiph- 
yses should  be  carefully  noted  in  order  if  possible  to  avoid  disturbance  of 
the  epiphyseal  structure.  The  internal  condyle  is  longer,  thinner,  and  more 
prominent  than  tlie  outer.  Tlie  olecranon  and  coronoid  processes  and  the 
tubercle  of  the  radius  afford  attachment  to  important  muscles,  and  should 
therefore  be  preserved  wlien  possible.  The  triceps  is  inserted  into  the  ole- 
cranon and  the  periosteum  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm 
posteriorly.  The  ])icops  through  the  agency  of  the  bicipital  fascia  alone 
can  flex  and  pronato  the  forearm.  Througli  the  influence  only  of  the 
tendon  of  insertion  flexion  and  supination  are  accomplished.  The  ulnar 
nerve  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  olecranon  process  and  the  internal 
condyle  close  to  the  ])one  in  a  fibrous  environmc^nt  of  its  own  (Figs.  223,  J, 
and  405,  h).  The  supinator  brevis  should  he  treated  carefully  in  removal 
of  the  head  of  tlie  radius,  not  alone  for  the  pres<Tvation  of  its  own  function, 
but  likewise  for  protection  of  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  that  passes 
through  it. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Elbow  Joint  (HlitcT).— With  the  fore- 
arm extended  make  a  slightly  curved  incision  about  an  incli  in  length  down 
upon  the  tip  of  the  internal  condyle  and  carefully  separate  the  muscular  and 
ligamentous  attachments  to  the  condyle.  Make  a  second  longitudinal  in- 
cision from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  from  above  the  outer  condyle  to 
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Fig.  406.-.HQter's 
incision. 


just  below  the  head  of  the  radius  (Fig.  406).    Draw  aside  the  soft  parts  and 

cut  the  external  lateral  and  orbicular  ligaments  (Fig.  407,  ligaments  of  elbow 
joint).  Expose  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius  and  cut 
off  the  head  with  a  saw  or  bone  forceps.  Separate  the 
capsular  ligament  from  its  attachments  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  humerus  and  force  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  humerus  out  of  the  external  wound.  This 
movement  admits  of  division  of  the  bone  and  at  the  same 
time  draws  the  ulnar  nerve  from  its  bed  and  away  from 
the  inner  condyle.  Saw  off  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
and  carefully  expose  and  remove  the  olecranon. 

The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  Elbow  Joint 
(Langenbeck). — Beginning  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  olecranon  process,  and  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  below  the  tip,  make  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision toward  the  humerus  down  to  the  bone  about  four 
inches  in  length,  carefully  avoiding  the  ulnar  nerve  (Fig. 
408,  a,  Langenbeck's  incision).     Remove  the  periosteum 

from  the  pori;ion  of  the  olecranon  process  and  ulna  at  the  inner  side  of 

the  incision.     Separate  by  short  parallel  incisions  the  attachments  of  the 

inner  half  of  the  triceps  tendon  to  the  olecranon  process.     Push  the 

tissues   at  the  internal   condyle,   together 

with  the  ulnar  nerve  (Fig.  410),  inward 

toward  the  tip  of  the  condyle,  and  elevate 

the  periosteum  from  the  inner  condyle  suf- 
ficiently to  separate  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ments and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 

from  the  bone  and  leave  them  connected  with 

the  periosteum.     The  liberated  tissues  are 

now  permitted  to  return  to  their  former 

position,  and  the  outer  pori;ion  of  the  tendon 

of  the  triceps  is  drawn  outward  and  discon- 
nected from  the  olecranon  process  by  short 

transverse  incisions,  closely  hugging  the  bone 

and  allowing  it  to  remain  continuous  with 

the  periosteum  which  is  reflected  upon  the 

outer  surface  of  the  olecranon  and  shaft 

of  the  ulna.     Expose  the  external  condyle 

by  separating  the  capsular  ligament  at  its 

attachment  above  the  trochlea  and  capitel- 

lum.     The  tissues,  including  the  detached 

periosteum  and  tendon  of  the  triceps,  are 

separated  well  from  the  bone  by  retractors. 

Flex  the  forearm  and  force  the  extremities  of 

the  bones  through  the  opening;  saw  off  the 

head  of  the  radius,  then  the  lower  end  of  the 

humerus,  and  finally  the  olecranon  process.  Fig.  407.— Ligaments  of  elbow  joint 
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The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Elbow  Joint  by  the  H  Shaped  Incision 

(Listen). — Flex  the  ell)ow  to  an  obtuse  angle,  the  operator  facing  its  poste- 
rior surface;  open  the  capsule  between  the  olecranon  process  and  internal 
condyle  by  a  longitudinal  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  made  along 
the  inner  border  of  the  olecranon  (Fig.  409) ;  dissect  and  draw  the  soft  parts 
over  the  internal  condyle  with  the  thumb  (Fig.  410),  increasing  the  flexion 
gradually  till  the  condyle  is  fully  exposed;  divide  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment, extend  the  arm,  and  carry  a  transverse  incision  from  the  point  of 
articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  humerus  directly  across  to  the  center  of 
the  former  incision. 

The  periosteum  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  olecranon  process  and  ulna 
is  raised  and  left  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  which  is  care- 
fully separated  from  the  bone.  Open 
the  flaps  widely  and  divide  the  external 
lateral  ligament,  flex  the  forearm,  and 
the  articular  surfaces  will  separate. 
Seize  and  saw  off  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  humerus,  the  olecranon  process, 
and  finally  the  head  of  the  radius. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  by  the 
Bayonet-shaped  Incision  (Oilier,  Fig. 
408,  6). — The  terminal  portion  of  the 
bayonet  incision  is  vertical,  begins  two 
and  one  half  inches  above  the  line  of 
the  articulation,  and  passes  downward 
between  the  triceps  and  supinator  lon- 
gus  muscles  and  terminates  at  the  tip 
of  the  outer  condyle.  The  middle  or 
oblique  portion  of  the  incision  extends 
from  the  tip  of  the  condyle  downward 
and  inward  to  the  l)ase  of  the  olecra- 
non, thence  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  ulna  for  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches.  An  internal  incision  an  inch 
in  length  is  then  made  with  the  center 

at  the  internal  condyle,  the  bone  exposed,  and  internal  lateral  ligament  de- 
tached. Tlie  external  condyle,  olecranon  and  coronoid  processes  and  head  of 
the  radius  are  exposed  in  the  usual  manner,  bones  dislocated  forward,  lower 
end  of  humerus  is  entirely  freed,  and  the  bones  are  severed  with  a  fine  saw. 

The  Rptnarks, — It  would  appear  that  the  saving  of  synovial  membrane 
exerts  a  more  conservative  influence  on  the  usefulness  of  the  joint  than  the 
saving  of  l)one,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  bony  insertions  of  the  muscles 
acting  directly  on  tlie  joint  be  respected.  If  the  operation  be  for  trauma- 
tism, remove  tlie  fnif^ments;  if  for  disease,  remove  the  diseased  portion; 
and  in  l)oth  conditions  trim  the  extrcMuities  of  the  bones  so  as  to  afford  sym- 
metrical supi)ort  to  ()j)posite  bony  surfaces.  The  wounds  are  closed  in  the 
usual  manner,  drained,  and  dressed  antiseptically.    It  is  necessary  to  remem- 


Fia.  408.-0.  Lan- 
genbeck's  inci- 
sion, b.  011ier*s 
incision. 


Pio.  409.— Listen's 
incision. 
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ber  in  all  cases  of  excision  of  the  elbow  joint  to  respect  the  insertions  of 
important  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  biceps,  triceps, 
etc.  To  unnecessarily  destroy  the  power  of  one  of  these  is  to  be  guilty  of 
an  unpardonable  neglect.  Variously  formed  incisions  other  than  those 
described  have  been  employed,  as  the  H  (Moreau),  with  the  horizontal  por- 


Fio.  410. — Exposing  internal  condyle. 

tion  corresponding  to  the  articulation  ;  U-shaped  or  semilunar,  with  the  con- 
vexity downward.     Either  of  these  imperil  the  insertion  of  the  triceps. 

The  After-treatment. — Anchylosis  and  flail  joint  are  not  infrequent  se- 
quels of  excision  of  the  elbow  joint.  The  former  depends  very  often,  indeed, 
on  a  too  limited  and  the  latter  on  a  too  free  removal  of  bone.  At  the  outset 
the  divided  extremities  should  be,  when  undisturbed,  not  less  than  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  with  the  forearm  midway  between  supina- 
tion and  pronation,  and  be  thus  maintained  during  the  major  portion  of  the 
healing  by  a  properly  constructed  splint  to  avoid  anchylosis.  The  splint 
should  be  light,  easily  cleansed,  and  have  a  movable  joint  corresponding  to  the 
elbow.  A  bracketed  plaster-of-Paris  splint  with  proper  suspension  is  serv- 
iceable during  confinement  in  bed  (Fig.  411),  At  first  the  forearm  is  placed 
at  a  right  angle  or,  better  still,  at  one  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees 
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as  suits  the  case,  which  angle  is  frequently  varied  during  the  healing  process. 
Passive  motion  of  all  the  joints  of  the  extremity  should  be  employed  early 
and  continued  during  recovery,  along  with  massage  and  the  use  of  electricity. 
Supination  and  pronation  of  the  forearm  and  passive  motion  at  the  seat  of 
the  false  joint  is  begun  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  case.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  aim  is  to  secure  a 
false  joint,  and  that  every  consistent  effort  to  that  end  must  be  exercised  for 
the  first  two  months  after  the  operation,  even  though  much  pain  be  inflicted. 
The  grasping  and  carrying  of  a  weighted  pail  in  the  hand  is  an  important 
measure  of  treatment  to  overcome  obstinate  flexion  of  the  forearm. 

The  Results, — Excision  of  the  elbow  joint  has  been  performed  with  such 
good  success  that  its  high  rank  is  thoroughly  established.  Although  when 
due  to  injury  the  rate  of  mortality  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  when  due  to 
disease  it  is  less  than  eleven  per  cent.  Of  92  cases  under  asepsis  for  all 
causes,  four  per  cent  died. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Ulna.— In  excision  of  the  ulna  an  in- 
cision is  made  along  the  posterior  border  of  sufficient  length  to  expose  the 
diseased  bone,  the  periosteum  is  pushed  aside,  and  section  is  made  at  the 
requisite  point  and  the  diseased  bone  is  removed.  The  dorsal  branch  of  the 
ulnar  nerve  at  the  lower  third  of  the  bone  is  carefully  avoided. 

If  it  be  a  partial  excision  of  the  upper  extremity,  expose  that  portion  by 
an  incision  in  the  same  line  as  for  removal  of  the  entire  bone ;  elevate  the 
periosteum,  leaving  if  possible  the  attachments  of  the  brachialis  anticus  and 
triceps  muscles  and  avoiding  tlie  ulnar  nerve  at  the  inner  condyle. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Radius. — Make  an  incision  extending 
from  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  forearm  to  the  radio-humeral  articulation,  through  the  integu- 


Fio.  411. — Bracketed  plaster-of- Paris  splint  for  elbow. 

ment  and  fjiscia.  Seek  the  outer  border  of  the  supinator  longus,  pass  up- 
ward, separating  it  from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  going  down  to  the 
bone ;  divide  the  supinator  brevis,  also  the  periosteum  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  radius ;  elevate  the  periosteum  ;  divide  the  bone  in  the  center  and  re- 
move each  half  separately.     The  insertion  of  the  biceps  and  pronator  radii 
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teres  should  be  carefully  preserved.  If  an  extremity  of  the  bone  is  to  be 
excised,  expose  the  portion  to  be  removed  by  an  incision  made  in  the  same 
line  as  the  preceding ;  raise  the  periosteum  with  equal  caution  and  remore 
the  diseased  portion. 

The  results  of  excision  of  these  bones  are  good,  provided  the  excision  be 
subperiosteal  and  the  epiphyses  be  not  disturbed. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  of  the  Lower  Extremities  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Forearm  (Bourgary). — Make  a  longitudinal  incision  from  just  below  the  apex 
of  the  styloid  process  two  inches  in  length  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
ulna  (Fig.  412,  lateral  incisions).  Divide  the  periosteum  at  the  interspace  be- 
tween the  extensor  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  mus- 
cles and  reflect  it  from  the  dorsum  of  the  bone 
inward  to  the  interosseous  membrane.  A  second 
longitudinal  incision  is  made  from  just  below  the 
apex  of  the  styloid  process  two  or  three  inches 
upward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  radius.  The 
periosteum  is  divided  through  the  same  incision, 
the  attachment  of  the  supinator  longus  separated, 
and  the  periosteum  raised  on  the  dorsal  surface 
together  with  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons. 
The  periosteum  is  then  elevated  from  the  like 
portions  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  lower  ends 
of  both  bones  around  to  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. Protect  the  soft  parts  carefully  while  the 
bones  are  being  sawed  through.  The  operation 
can  be  extended  to  the  bones  of  the  carpus  if 
necessary  by  continuing  the  lateral  incisions  down- 
ward. 

Excision  of  the  Wrist  Joint.— Excision  of  this 
joint  is  associated  with  difficult  and  tedious  de- 
tails. The  wrist  joint  consists  properly  of  the 
radius,  articulated  with  the  outer  two  of  the  first 
row  of  carpal  bones.  In  cases  where  excision  is 
necessary  it  is  not  usual  to  find  the  disease  or 
injury  limited  entirely  to  these  structures.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  remove  all  bony  structures 
involved  even  though  they  include  the  two  rows  of  carpal  and  the  contigu- 
ous extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

The  Importayit  Considerations. — The  intimate  relation  existing  between 
the  carpal  bones  and  the  continuity  of  their  synovial  surroundings  renders 
them  especially  liable  to  progressive  disease  as  well  as  to  acute  inflam- 
matory processes  (Fig.  413).  Therefore  their  relations  to  each  other 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized,  to  avoid  needless  involvement  of  contiguous 
synovial  sacs,  and  to  impress  the  necessity  of  their  removal  when  dis- 
eased. A  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  development  of  the  epiphyseal 
structures  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus  is  of  pronounced  significance  in 
the  conservative  sense.     The  apices  of  the   styloid  processes   are  about 


Fio.  412. — Lateral  incisions. 
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half  an  inch  bolow  the  radio-carpal  line.  The  bones  are  firmly  bound 
together  by  etrong  ligaments  admitting  of  but  limited  movement  be- 
tween their  surfaces  (Figs. 
414,  415).  They  are  in  close 
relation  to  the  tendons  of  im- 
portant muscles,  which  should 
be  scrupulously  preserved  to- 
gether with  their  sheaths  (Fig. 
411]}. 

All  diseased  or  detnched 
bone  should  be  removed.  If 
a  portion  of  a  carpal  bone  be 
diseasi^d  it  is  better  that  the 
entire  hone  be  removed.  The 
instvrtionBof  the  muscles  acting 
on  the  carpus  should  be  pre- 
served if  possible.  It  there- 
fore l>eeomes  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  carefully  oltscrve 
the  relations  of  important  ten- 
dons, vessels,  and  nerves  to 
the  structures  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  re- 
ilts.  The  trapezium,  becaue^e 
ht  its  relation  to  the  thumb  and  the  basesnf  the  metacarpal  bonesof  the  index, 
middle,  and  little  fingers,  on  account  of  the  important  muficles  inserted  there- 


VMAdHUM 


Fig,  413. — Synovial  membranes  of  tho  carpus. 


Pia  414. — I  ligaments  of  dorsal  mirfnce  of 
carfins. 


Fio.  4lo. — Ligiirnents  of  fmlmar  surface 
of  carpnp. 


into,  are  important.    To  avoid  hiemorThage*  the  rclatiniis  of  the  d<'e|)  palmar 
arch^  anterior  ajul  posterior  carpal  branches,  and  dorsal  interosseous  branch 
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to  the  osseous  stractures  must  be  noted,  as  well  as  those  of  the  radial  artery 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist,  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  the  carpal 

articulation  of  the  thumb.  Subse- 
quent adduction  of  the  hand  is  op- 
posed by  leaving  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulua  behind. 

Tendons  are  not  divided  except 
they  form  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  making  the  incision  neces- 
sary for  removal  of  the  bones ;  if  cut 
they  should  be  promptly  sutured.   If 
the  tendons  be  divided  at  a  distance 
from  the    immediate    seat  of    the 
Pio.  416.— Section   through   the   wrist,     a,   operation  and  sutured,  the  chances 
Scaphoid,    b,  Os  magnum,    e.  Semilunar.      *  .r^  •    nrnnTi  will  hft  inprpjispd 
d.  Semilunar,   e.  Unciform.   /.  Cuneiform.    ^^  ^'^f  ^  "'^^^^    ^^^^*  °®  increasea. 
g.  Pisiform,    h.  Compartment  for  flexor  The  fact  that  subperiosteal  tech- 

tendons,    t.  Plexor  carpi  radialis.   /Ex-   nique  should  be  followed  when  prac- 
t^nsor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  extensor     .^,,.       .,,  ^.,  ,, 

primi   internodii    pollicis.     k.   Extensor   ticable  in  either  partial  or  complete 
carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior.    /.  Ex-   excision  of  the  wrist,   seems   to   be 
tensor    longus    pollicis.     m.    Extensores         ..      f  kv  Vi  /I 
communis  and  indicis.    n.  Extensor  mini-    well  estaDllsnea. 
mi  digiti.    o.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.    p.  The  Operation  of  Complete  Ex- 

Palmaris  loncrus.    a'.  Ulnar  vessels,     o.      .   .  -  ,,      nr  -  ^  t  '   j      o-  i : 

Radial  vessels^    c'.  Ulnar  nerve.  <^'^'on  of  the  Jurist  Joint— Subperi^ 

osteal  (Langenbeck).  —  Place  the 
forearm  and  hand  of  the  patient  with  the  palm  downward  on  a  table  of 
convenient  height  for  the  operator  and  his  assistants.  Make  an  incision 
through  the  integument,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  index  finger  at  its  ulnar  border,  and  extend  it  longitudinally  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  at  its 
middle  (Fig.  417),  The  deeper  course  of  the  incision  passes  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  extensor  indicis  without  opening  its  sheath,  upward,  over  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  to  the  radial  side  of  its  inser- 
tion ;  push  the  tendons  going  to  the  index  finger  to  the  ulnar  side  and 
extend  the  incision  upward  to  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  and 
the  extensor  indicis,  dividing  the  lower  portion  of  the  posterior  annular  lig- 
ament. Draw  the  tissues  apart  with  suitable  retractors  and  separate  from 
the  bone  with  a  periosteal  elevator  the  fibrous  sheatlis  of  the  extensors  of  the 
carpus  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius  ;  the  insertion  of  the  supinator 
longus  muscle  and  the  annular  and  capsular  ligaments  are  then  disconnected 
and  drawn  to  the  radial  side  together  with  the  periosteum  ;  the  tendons,  lig- 
aments, and  periosteum  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  are  separated  in 
the  same  manner  and  drawn  to  the  ulnar  side.  Open  well  the  radio-carpal 
joint,  flex  the  carpus  and  expose  the  articular  surfaces,  and  separate  the  bones 
of  the  iirst  row  from  their  connection  with  each  other,  leaving  the  periosteum 
if  possible.  Liberate  the  scaphoid  from  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  the 
semilunar  from  the  os  magnum,  and  the  cuneiform  from  the  unciform.  Lift 
them  out,  together  with  the  trapezium  and  ))isiform  bones.  The  inner 
bones  of  the  second  row  are  taken  out  if  necessary  after  severing  their  con- 
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nections  within  the  trapezium  and  the  bases  of  the  metacai-pal  bones.  The 
extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna  can  now  be  forced  through  the  wound, 
carefully  exposed,  and  sawed  off,  avoiding  the  radial  and  ulnar  vessels.  The 
resulting  wound  is  treated  by  antiseptic  measures. 

The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier  lying  in  the  course  of 
the  incision  may  require  division  to  facilitate  the  proper  separation  of  the 
deeper  parts.  Its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone 
may,  however,  be  chiseled  off  instead,  and  repair  by  tenorrhaphy  in  the  one 
instance  and  by  nailing  the  bony  insertion  at  the  proper  site  in  the  other 
should  be  promptly  practiced.  When  necessary  for  convenience  of  removal, 
the  excision  should  be  extended  upward  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  line  of  the  articulation.  Boekel's  operation  consists 
substantially  in  the  extension  of  Langenbeck's. 

The  Operatioti  of  Complete  Ex- 
cision of  the  Wrist  Joint;  Subperiosteal 
(Oilier). — Place  the  patient  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  and,  beginning  op- 
posite the  center  of  the  second  meta- 
carpal bone  (Fig.  417, 2),  make  a  radial 
incision  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
extensor  indicis  upward  to  a  point  an 
•inch  and  a  half  above  the  line  of  articu- 
lation of  the  wrist  joint;  expose  tlie 
tendon  of  the  extensor  indicis  without 
opening  the  sheath,  draw  it  gently  out- 
ward by  the  aid  of  a  hook,  and  locate 
the  insertion  of  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevier ;  expose  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone  at  the  radial 
side  of  the  last-named  tendon;  divide 
the  posterior  annular  ligament  and 
open  the  capsule  of  the  joint  between 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indicis 
and  extensor  longus  pollicis;  draw 
the  former  tendon  outward  along  with 
those  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum ;  make  an  vlnar  incision  down 
to  the  bones  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris, 
from  a  point  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
above  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  to 
the  same  distance  below  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  avoiding 
the  nerves  going  to  the  little  finger; 
through  the  incision  already  made  di- 
vest the  carpal  bones  of  their  ligamentous  and  periosteal  coverings  by  small 
rugines  preferably  introduced  first  at  the  radial  side ;  free  the  bones,  expose 


Fio.  417. — P^xcision  of  wrist  joint.  1. 
Langenbeck's  incision.  2,  3.  Ollier's 
incisions.  1,  4.  lioeckcrs  incisions,  a. 
Annular  ligament,  h.  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior.  c.  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  Ion  prior,  d.  Extensor  longus 
pollicis.  e.  Extensor  communis  digi- 
torum.  /.  Extensor  indicis.  g.  Ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris. 
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ami  remore  them  throogh  the  correBponding  incisions,  saiing  if  possible 
she  piaform,  the  onciform  process,  and  the  trmpeziam ;  bare  the  radios  and 
alsa  ot  periosteam  as  high  ap  as  needful,  protmde  the  ends  through  the 
openicig  and  diiide  them  with  a  saw. 

7%^  Comments. — In  recent  injuries  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  separate  the 
vasaeA  from  the  bones,  especiaUj  in  adult  subjects.  In  young  subjects  and 
in  tho^e  in  whom  the  parts  are  affected  with  chronic  inflammation,  the  sepa- 
ration is  easier.  The  tendons  and  their  insertions  are  preserved  much  better 
in  the  subperiosteal  than  in  the  open  method. 

The  Operation  of  Complete  Excifion  of  the  Wrist  Joint ;  Subperiosteal 
(Lister). — Begin  the  first  or  radial  incision  at  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 

aspect  of  the  radius  on  a  level 
with  the  styloid  process,  and 
carry  it  toward  the  inner  side 
of  the  metacarpal  articulation 
of  the  thumb  parallel  with  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  longns 
pollicis  to  the  radial  border  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone, 
thence  along  that  bone  half  its 
length  (Fig.  418);  cut  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis  brevior,  detach  with  a  knife 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior ;  push  outward 
these  tendons  along  with  that 
of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis 
and  the  radial  artery ;  separate 
the  trapezium  from  the  carpus 
in  the  line  of  the  incision  with 
cutting  forceps,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  radial  artery ;  bend  the 
hand  backward  to  relax  the 
extensor  muscles  and  dissect  up 
the  soft  parts  at  the  ulnar  side. 
Begifi  the  second  or  ulnar 
incision  at  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  ulna,  at  a  point  two 
inches  above  its  lower  end,  and 
bring  it  downward  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  bone  and  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  ;  raise  the  posterior  lip 
of  the  incision ;  expose  at  the  insertion  and  divide  there  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris,  dissect  it  from  its  groove  without  separation  from  the 
tissues  overlying  it ;  separate  the  extensors  of  the  digits  from  the  carpus, 
divide  the  dorsal  and  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist  joint.     Flex  the 


Fio.  418. — Lister's  incisions.  1.  Posterior  radial 
incision.  1'.  Anterior  ulnar  incision,  a.  Ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  brevior.  b.  Extensor  carpi 
ra/lialis  longior.  c.  Extensor  longus  "- 
d.  P^xtensor  communis  digitorum.  e. 
indicis. 


5   pollicis. 
Extensor 
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carpus,  expose  the  anterior  sarface  of  the  ulna,  closely  hugging  the  bone  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerves,  open  the  articulation  of  the 
pisiform  bone,  and  cut  at  the  base  the  unciform  process  with  pliers.  Divide 
the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist  joint ;  sever  the  carpus  from  the  meta- 
carpus with  bone-cutting  forceps ;  extract  the  carpus  through  the  ulnar  in- 
cision, dividing  restraining  ligamentous  connections  therewith  at  the  same 
time ;  cause  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  to  protrude  through  the  ulnar 
incision  by  forcible  eversion  of  the  hand ;  remove  from  these  bones  all  dis- 
eased tissue,  disturbing  as  little  as  possible  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb ; 
remove  disease  from  metacarpal  extremities,  seize  and  remove  the  trapezium 
without  cutting  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  as  it  lies  in  the  groove 
in  the  palmar  aspect. 

All  haemorrhage  having  ceased,  suture  the  divided  tendons  and  close  the 
wounds,  allowing  the  more  dependent  incision  to  remain  open  for  drainage. 
Envelop  the  limb  in  antiseptic  dressings,  causing  the  whole  to  be  properly 
supported  by  a  splint  (Fig.  419). 

The  Precautions.— Avoid  the  radial  artery  in  making  the  primary  in- 
cision, and  in  the  removal  of  the  trapezium,  which  bone  is  removed  last  for 
this  purpose.  In  attacking  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  recall  their 
relation  with  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  intimate  association  between  the 
tendons  and  their  contiguous  tissues  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  vitality  of  the  tendons  will  be  much  impaired  and  perhaps 
destroyed.  The  radius  and  ulna  should  be  maintained  as  nearly  the  same 
length  as  practicable,  to  suitably  support  the  head.  Therefore,  as  little  as 
need  be  of  healthy  bone  should  be  removed  from  either,  the  styloid  process 


Fio.  419.— -Ksiuarctis  interrupted  splint  for  exsection  of  the  wrist 


of  both,  that  of  the  ulna  especially,  being  preserved  when  possible.  Any 
sound  portion  of  the  pisiform  should  be  preserved  on  account  of  the  relation 
of  the  bone  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  should  be  held  at  the  same  level  as  those  of 
the  remaining  digits,  to  secure  better  symmetry  of  the  hand.  In  excision 
the  adhesions  ought  to  be  broken  before  the  operation  is  begun.  In  instances  of 
local  disease  the  application  of  the  Esraarch  bandages  should  be  applied  with 
caution,  if  at  all.  In  traumatic  cases  the  use  of  this  agent  may  lead  to  a  too 
scant  regard  for  the  safety  of  important  vessels. 

The  After-treatment.— T\iQ  indications  for  this  treatment  are  perfect 
cleanliness  and  the  use  of  a  splint  that  will  keep  the  forearm  midway  between 
pronation  and  supination,  thumb  and  fingers  free,  and  the  hand  slightly  ex- 
tended and  abducted.    The  wound  should  be  frequently  observed  and  passive 
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rriohon  of  th^r  rligitii  made  early  and  often.  After  the  woand  is  beftled.  pas- 
«iv<'  rrifition  of  the  false  joint  and  the  use  of  massage  and  eleetrieity  should 
\m  (Kr!«i.*ffntly  empIoyerL    The  simple  wooden  splint  devised  bj  Lister  and 


Fio.  ^0. — Eamarch's  spiiuc  applied. 

t\w  wplint  of  PI?^march  (Figs.  419  and  420)  are  well  adapted  for  the  after- 
trmtrrMTit.  ffowever,  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint  moIde<i  to  meet  the  indica- 
fioiix  nnd  proUffU^l  with  oiled  silk  and  snspendwl  or  not  as  required,  can  be 
vw\i\(iyi'(\  inMtf*ad  (Fig.  421). 

Incij^ionrt  of  other  shape  are  made  through  which  to  effect  the  removal  of 
\\w  wri-t  joint;  hut  the  longitudinal  incisions  are  advisable,  since  the  trans- 
yt'Ti^i',  or  any  mollification  thereof,  may  cause  the  needless  sacrifice  of  impor- 
fnrit  Ktruf'tures. 

Tkp  liesulh, — Ten  per  cent  die  after  excision  for  disease,  and  fifteen  per 
<'**nt  after  excision  for  gunshot  injuries  without  antiseptic  treatment.     In 


Flo.  421. — Bracketed  suspended  plaster-of-Paris  splint  for  excision  of  the  wrist  joint, 

about  thirty-three  per  cent  of  those  who  recover  the  operation  is  of  little  or 
no  service,  in  about  eleven  per  cent  entirely  satisfactory,  in  the  remainder 
of  an  indifferent  outcome.  Usefulness  is  better  when  done  for  injury  than 
for  disease.    Of  1T8  cases  under  asepsis  for  various  causes,  3  died. 
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Ezcision  of  the  Metacarpophalangeal  Joints.— These  joints  can  readily 
be  excised  by  making  im  incision  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  bones  composing  the  joint  at  one  side  of  the  extensor  ten- 
don. The  tissues  in  contact  with  the  bone  are  carefully  raised  and  turned 
aside,  the  joint  exposed,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  bone  removed  by  the 
chain  or  Gigli-Haertel  saw,  or  bone-cutting  forceps. 

The  Comments, — The  excision  of  these  joints  should  not  be  practiced  in 
the  young,  as  the  epiphyseal  tissues  are  thus  destroyed  and  a  digit  of  ques- 
tionable utility  Soon  becomes  an  absolute  disfigurement.  Even  in  adults  they 
are  often  a  source  of  greater  inconvenience  than  of  service.  However,  on 
account  of  its  functional  importance,  these  statements  do  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  thumb.  The  operation  is  commended  here,  especially 
when  the  proximal  epiphysis  can  be  preserved. 

Excision  of  the  Phalangeal  Joints. — These  articulations  may  be  ap- 
proached either  through  a  longitudinal  incision  made  along  the  side  of  the 
joint  or  by  a  curved  incision  at  the  same  situation  with  the  convexity  down- 
ward. In  either  instance  separate  the  tissues  carefully  down  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones,  which  when  properly  exposed  can  be  caused  to  protrude 
through  the  incision  by  lateral  flexion  and  the  extremities  can  then  be  re- 
moved. A  terminal  phalanx  is  best  excised  by  means  of  a  U-shaped  palmar 
incision,  leaving  if  possible  the  base  of  the  bone  so  as  to  preserve  the  attach- 
ments of  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons. 

The  Remarks, — Excision  of  interphalangeal  joints  offers  a  fair  outlook 
for  symmetry  and  usefulness,  especially  if  practiced  after  epiphyseal  union 
has  taken  place.  The  removal  of  an  entire  metacarpal  bone,  even  subperioste- 
ally,  is  not  followed  by  pleasing  success,  except  perhaps  when  associated 
with  already  established  bone  production  dependent  on  periostitis.  The  re- 
moval of  small  portions  of  the  shafts  is  followed  with  satisfactory  outcome 
in  the  majority  of  instances. 

Tlie  after'treatment  consists  in  placing  the  fingers  in  an  immovable  posi- 
tion properly  protected  by  an  antiseptic  dressing,  and  when  repair  begins 
passive  motion  is  made  and  continued  until  the  recovery  is  complete. 

EXCTSTOXS    OF   THE    LOWER    EXTREMITIES. 

The  principles  of  action  governing  excisions  of  the  bones  of  the  hand 
apply  with  equal  force  to  excisions  of  the  bones  of  the  foot.  The  im- 
portance of  the  great  toe  especially,  and  of  the  other  osseous  structures  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  arch  of  the  foot  in  locomotion,  gives  to  them 
and  the  operations  directed  to  their  relief  a  specific  significance.  The 
phalanges  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  other  toes  are  also  invested  with 
cosmetic  and  mechanical  importance,  and  the  former  importance  exceeds  in 
degree  that  of  the  latter  in  the  order  of  their  location  from  within  outward. 
The  proximal  interphalaui^oal  joint  of  the  second  toe  and  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal of  the  third  are  removed  for  the  cure  of  hammer-toe  and  of  meta- 
tarsalgia  respectively. 

The  Phalangeal  Joints  of  the  Tarsus  are  removed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
those  of  the  u])per  extremity. 
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A  Hetatarso-ph&langeal  Joint  is  removed  through  a  longitudinal  incision 
made  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bones  constituting  the  joint,  at  the  in- 
ner or  outer  aspect  of  the  extensor  tendon,  which  is  pushed  aside  together 
with  the  remaining  surrounding  soft  parts;  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  then 
exposed,  and  severed  by  the  chain  or  Gigli-Haertel  saw,  or  the  bone  for- 
ceps. The  tnetatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  is  excised  often 
through  a  U-sliaped  incision  made  at  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  with  the 
convexity  downward,  the  center  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  joint,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  freely  expose  the  portions  of  the  bones  to  be  removed 
(Fig.  422,  a,  U-shaped  incision).  Dissect  the  soft  parts  from  the  bones, 
carefully  pushing  aside  the  tendons;  expose  and  remove  the  necessary 
amount  of  the  articulation  with  a  saw  or  forceps.  If  the  operation  be  done 
for  the  correction  of  the  deformity  caused  by  prominence  of  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  (hallux  valgus),  enough  should  be  removed  to  permit  the 

easy  return  of  the  dis- 
placed toe  to  its  natural 
position,  where  it  is  re- 
tained quietly  till  repair 
is  well  advanced,  when 
passive  motion  is  com- 
menced. 

The  Tarso-metatarsal 
Joints  can  be  excised 
through  a  straight  in- 
cision or  by  raising  a 
semilunar  flap  over  their 
dorsal  surfaces,  avoiding 
division  of  the  extensor 
tendons  which  are  raised 
and  pushed  aside,  while 
the  dorsal  ligaments  connecting  the  bones  are  divided  and  the  joint  cavity 
exposed  by  forced  flexion,  after  which  the  bones  of  the  distal  row  can  be 
divided  with  a  saw  or  bone  forceps.  The  corresponding  extremities  of  the 
tarsal  bones  can  then  be  treated  likewise. 

The  RemnrJcs. — This  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  removed  best  in  the  manner 
already  indicated  (Fig.  422,  a).  However,  as  in  the  other  toes,  it  can  be  re- 
moved through  a  straight  incision.  The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe 
can  be  removed  through  an  incision  extending  its  entire  length,  connected 
at  each  end  with  short  vertical  incisions  (Fig.  422,  6),  or  through  a  flap  of 
similar  length  as  the  preceding  incision,  turned  up  from  below  so  as  to  se- 
cure good  drainage  and  locate  the  scar  in  an  unexposed  position  (Fig.  428,  h). 
Operations  on  the  TarsalJoints. — When  separate  tarsal  joints  become  in- 
volved ])y  disease  or  the  efteets  of  traumatic  violence  they  can  be  removed  by 
making  an  incision  over  the  injured  or  diseased  portions,  often  following  the 
line  of  the  seat  of  violence  or  in  the  track  of  sinuses  leading  to  the  disease. 

This  treatment  is,  however,  better  adapted  to  those  joints  having  a  lim- 
ited synovial  membrane  than  to  those  where  the  membrane  extends  between 


Fig.  422. — Lines  of  incision  for  removal  of  head  (a)  and 
entire  bone  {h). 
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several  contiguous  bone  surfaces.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  better  to  re- 
move the  bones  entire  by  aid  of  the  chisel,  saw,  or  gouge.  In  either  instance 
curved  incisions  are  preferable,  provided  they  do  not  divide  important  ten- 
dons and  vessels  (Fig.  423). 


Fiu.  423. — Section  of  bones  and  synovial  membranes  of  the  tarsus. 


Excision  of  the  Calcaneum. — It  is  necessary  that  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  bone  be  saved,  as  it  forms  through  important  ligaments  the  posterior 
pillar  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  and  also  gives  attachment  to  the  tendo  Acliil- 
lis  which  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  locomotion.  A  knowledge  of  the 
periods  of  ossification  of  the  centers  of  this  bone  is  important  indeed  in 
young  subjects,  and  empliasizes  tlie  wisdom  of  being  conservative  and  care- 
ful. When  gouging  fails  to  remove  the  diseased  bone  excision  becomes  the 
final  resort. 

The  Operation, — A  horseshoe-shaped  incision  is  begun  a  little  in  front  of 
the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  and  carried  backward  along  the  side  of  the 
foot  around  the  base  of  the  os  calcis  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite 
aspect.  This  flap,  with  the  knife  liugging  the  l)one,  is  dissected  up,  expos- 
ing the  entire  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  (Fig.  424,  excision  of  os  calcis). 
A  second  perpendicular  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  is  then  made 
through  the  middle  of  the  tendo  Achillis  down  to  the  preceding  one.    The 


424.^Excision  of  os  calcis. 


resulting  flaps  are  dissected  off  close  to  the  bone,  the  articulation  between 
the  calcaneum  and  the  astragalus  is  opened  posteriorly,  the  ligamentous  con- 
nections are  severed,  together  with  those  between  the  calcaneum  and  the 
28 
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Pig.  425.— a;  Excision  of  ankle  joint  (outer  incision),  b. 
Excision  of  astragalus  (outer  incision),  c.  Excision  of 
OS  calcis. 


other  contiguous  bones,  the  os  calcis  is  taken  away,  and  any  additional  dis- 
eased bone  removed. 

Since  the  preceding  incision  is  greater  than  is  required  to  remove  the 
bone,  Forabeuf  advised  that  the  incision  cease  at  a  point  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  the  inner  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  foot  and  be  met  at  the 
outer  side  by  a  vertical  one  two  inches  long  located  in  front  of  and  parallel 
with  the  tendo  Achillis  (Fig.  425,  c).    The  vertical  incision  is  carried  down 

to  the  bone,  and  the  peri- 
osteum along  with  the 
superimposed  soft  parts 
and  tendinous  insertions 
carefully  separated  in  the 
usual  manner.  After  ex- 
posure of  the  under  sur- 
face, the  bone  is  grasped 
at  the  anterior  part  with 
bone  forceps,  depressed, 
denuded  of  ligaments  all 
around,  and  removed 
carefully,  avoiding  injury 
of  the  peronei  tendons. 

The   Remarks,— The 
direct  relation  which  this 
bone  bears  to  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  the  attachment  which  it  affords  to 
important  ligaments  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  arch,  invests  the 
bone  with  great  importance  in  walking. 

The  Results. — About  sixty-five  per  cent  of  these  cases  recover  with  use- 
ful limbs;  about  one  in  twenty  die  from  operation,  with  asepsis  much  less. 
Excision  of  the  Astragalus. — Removal  of  the  astragalus  can  be  accom- 
plished through  incisions  of  various  forms,  as  the  oval^  single^  double^  ver- 
tical., etc. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  relation  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid 
bone  to  the  head  of  the  astragalus  must  be  carefully  observed,  as  it  is  a  Cer- 
tain guide  to  the  articulation  just  behind  it,  a  matter  of  obvious  importance. 
The  interosseous  ligament  and  its  characteristics  should  be  carefully  noted 
before  operation. 

The  operation  by  the  oval  incision  is  the  oldest  method,  and  is  objection- 
able because  of  the  great  degree  of  disturbance  it  causes  to  the  tendons  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  In  this  incision  the  tendons  are  either  drawn  aside  or 
divided.  If  the  latter,  the  ends  are  united  after  completion  of  the  operation. 
The  oval  flap  extends  between  the  malleoli  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with 
the  convexity  downward.  The  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  are  carefully 
pushed  aside,  the  ligamentous  connections  of  the  bone  with  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  OS  calcis  are  severed,  and  finally  those  with  the  scaphoid  as  well.  The 
foot  is  then  extended,  the  bone  removed  from  its  site,  and  the  calcaneum 
placed  in  the  resulting  gap  between  the  malleoli. 
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The  Operation  by  the  Double  Incision  {Outer  and  Inner), — The  outer 
incision  begins  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  on  a  line  with  the  articu- 
lar cartilage  of  the  tibia,  and  extends  downward  and  forward  parallel  with 
the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  tertius  two  and  a  half 
inches.  A  second  is  made  at  a  right  angle  to  the  preceding,  passing  from 
the  center  of  the  same  downward  and  backward,  and  terminating  a  little 
below  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  (Fig.  425,  b).  The  inner  incision  begins  just 
below  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  is  carried  in  a  curved  manner  up- 
ward in  front  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  malleolus  (Fig.  428,  c).  Through 
the  outer  incisions  the  ligamentous  connections  of  the  astragalus  with  the 
fibula,  tibia,  scaphoid,  and  os  calcis  are  carefully  divided,  and  through  the 
inner  one  the  remaining  ligamentous  attachments  of  the  bone  are  severed. 
The  astragalus  is  removed  through  the  anterior  incision  with  lion-jaw  forceps. 
The  flaps  are  united,  the  wound  is  drained,  and  the  foot  confined  at  right 
angles  with  the  leg  by 
a  fenestrated  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint.  The  opera- 
tion by  a  single  incision  at 
either  side  can  not  be  ad- 
vised on  account  of  the 
limited  room  and  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  the  in- 
jury of  the  tissues. 

The  Results.  —  About 
seventy-five  per  cent  of 
these  cases  recover  with 
useful  limbs. 

Excision  of  the  Ankle 
Joint.  —  Excision  of  the 
ankle  joint  is  now  less 
frequently  performed  than 
formerly.  The  uncertain- 
ty of  the  result  of  the  op- 
eration and  of  the  final 
usefulness  of  the  limb,  to- 
gether with  the  established 
utility  of  prothetic  appli- 
ances after  ankle-joint  am- 
putation, have  almost  elim- 
inated the  operation  from 
the  practice  of  many,  espe- 
cially for  the  removal  of  diseased  bone.  In  the  instances  of  complicated 
fracture  and  of  compound  dislocation,  the  outlook  is  more  promising,  partic- 
ularly when  practiced  with  antiseptic  care.  The  ankle  joint  is  a  hinge  joint 
and  has  no  lateral  movement  except  when  the  foot  is  well  extended,  which 
even  then  is  very  limited.  The  relation  of  the  epiphyseal  centers  to  the  long 
bones,  their  periods  of  union,  the  arrangement  of  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle 


Fio.  420.— Outer  side  of  ankle,  a.  Tendo  Achillis.  b, 
Peroneus  longus.  c.  Peroneus  brevis.  d.  Peroneus 
tertius.  e.  External  malleolus.  /.  Extensor  longus 
(ligitorum.  g.  Crucial  ligament,  h.  Extensor 
longus  pollicis. 
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Fia.  427. — Removing  lower  eud  of  fibula. 


joint  and  its  synovial  membranes,  are  matters  of  special  importance  in  exci- 
sion. The  landmarks  of  the  joint  are  stated  under  the  consideration  of  am- 
putations at  the  ankle  (page  509  et  seq,).  The  indications  calling  for  the  oper- 
ation are  numerous  and  should  be 
well  considered  before  it  is  attempt- 
ed. As  in  all  of  these  operations, 
those  incisions  which  best  preserve 
the  tendons,  vessels,  nerves,  and  peri- 
osteum should  be  practiced,  conse- 
quently longitudinal  incisions  are 
the  ones  that  should  be  employed. 

The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal 
Excision  of  the  Anlrle  Joint  (Lan- 
genbeck). — Make  an  incision  about 
three  inches  in  length  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  fibula  down  to  the  bone  (Fig.  425,  a),  carrying  it  forward 
in  a  hooked  shape  around  the  lower  end  and  then  upward  along  the  an- 
terior border  about  an  inch.  The  periosteum  is  reflected  from  the  bone 
together  with  the  tissues  in  contact  with  it,  thereby  exposing  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fibula  without  opening  the  tendinous  grooves  of  the  peronei 
muscles  (Fig.  426).  The  fibula  is  then  divided  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
incision  with  a  narrow  saw,  the  lower  fragment  is  pulled  outward,  its  liga- 
mentous attachments  are  severed  (Fig.  427),  and  the  bone  is  removed.  A 
semicircular  incision  is  then  made  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  down 
to  the  bone,  around  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  malleolus  (Fig.  428,  a).  A 
third  and  vertical  one  is  next  made  about  two  inches  in  length  down  to 
the  bone  through  the  center  of  the  internal  malleolus,  connecting  below 
with  the  semicircular  one. 
The  triangular  flaps,  in- 
cluding the  periosteum,  are 
turned  aside  with  the  ele- 
vator, using  care  to  raise 
the  sheaths  of  all  associ- 
ated tendons  from  their 
grooves  and  push  them 
aside;  the  tibia  is  then  di- 
vided at  the  upper  end  of 
the  cut  with  a  saw,  the 
fragment  is  pulled  outward 
with  the  forceps,  freed  from 
the  interosseous  membrane, 
and  removed  (Fig.  429).  If 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  astragalus  it  can  be  done  through  either  incision ; 
the  better,  however,  through  the  internal  one  on  account  of  the  greater 
amount  of  room. 


Fig.  428. — a.  Excision  of  ankle  joint  (inner  incision). 
h.  Excision  of  metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe.  c.  Ex- 
cision of  astragalus  (inner  incision). 
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Vogt  recommends^  when  excision  is  performed  for  chronic  disease  of  the 
ankle  and  the  contiguous  joints,  with  the  view  of  getting  a  more  extended 
insight  into  the  diseased  portions,  that  an  incision  be  made  anteriorly, 
midway  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  beginning  about  two  inches  above  the 
articulation  of  the  ankle  and  extending  downward  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  foot  to  the  medio-tarsal  joint.  The  long  extensor  tendons  are  care- 
fully drawn  to  the  inner  side,  the  tendons  of  the  short  extensor  are  divided 
and  drawn  to  the  outer  side,  the  blood  vessels  carefully  tied  between  two 
ligatures  and  divided,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  opened  by  a  vertical 
incision ;  the  anterior  ligament  is  then  detached  and  the  head  and  neck  of 
the  astragalus  is  exposed.  If  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament  be 
divided,  the  anterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  this  bone  will  be  the  better  ex- 
posed. A  transverse  incision  is  now  made  at  right  angles  to  the  primary 
one,  extending  outward  to  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus,  leaving  the 


Fio.  429. — Inner  side  of  ankle  ioint.  a.  Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  h,  Tendo  Achillis. 
c.  Tibialis  posticus  muscle,  a.  Flexor  longus  digitorum.  e.  Flexor  longus  poUicis. 
/.  Posterior  tibial  artery,    g.  Tuberosity  of  scaphoid  bone. 

tendons  intact.  Divide  the  three  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
close  to  tlie  malleolus,  and  cut  the  interosseous  and  internal  calcaneo-aatraga- 
loid  ligaments ;  force  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  outward  ;  seize 
the  bone  with  lion-jaw  forceps,  separate  its  remaining  connections,  and 
remove  it.  All  diseased  portions  can  now  be  easily  examined  and  removed 
with  a  minimum  degree  of  disturbance  of  the  healthy  tissues. 

The  Operation  of  Noyi- subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Ankle  Joint  (Busch). — 
An  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  from  one  malleolus  to  the  other,  across 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  sides  of  the  joint  are  exposed  by  drawing  the  tis- 
sues forward.  The  os  calcis  is  sawed  through  from  below  upward  and  for- 
ward to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation  and 
pulled  backward  after  the  division  of  the  opposing  ligamentous  structures. 
The  entire  astragalus  can  now  be  removed  through  the  opening  and  also 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
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After  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  and  the  establishment  of  good  drain- 
age the  fragments  of  the  os  ealeis  are  placed  in  position  and  held  there  by 
silver  wire.  The  wound  should  be  dressed  antiseptically  and  no  weight 
allowed  upon  the  foot  until  the  tissues  are  firmly  united. 

The  Comfnents, — This  method  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  as  it  permits  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  joint  without  impairing  the  tendons  or  their  sheaths. 
It  is  open  to  the  objection,  however,  of  weakening  the  arch  of  the  foot  on 
account  of  the  division  of  the  long  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  and  the  plantar 
fascia.  The  fact  remains  therefore  that  the  method  of  subperiosteal  exci- 
sion is  especially  adapted  to  the  anatomical  construction  of  this  joint  on 
account  of  the  subcutaneous  location  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula ;  and  the  excellent  results  that  sometimes  follow  are  dependent  also 
on  the  greater  security  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  in  this  method. 

The  after-treatment  for  excision  of  the  ankle  joint  consists  in  applying 
an  immovable  dressing  around  the  joint  under  antiseptic  precautions.     This 


Fia.  430. — Bnicketed  suspended  plaster-of-Paris  splint  for  excision  of  ankle  joint. 

dressing  may  be  of  plaster  of  Paris,  suspended  or  not  as  seems  desirable. 
The  indications  of  cleanliness,  extension,  and  preservation  of  the  foot  in  the 
proper  axis  of  tlie  liml)  and  tlie  securing  of  sound  ankylosis  should  be  kept 
in  constant  view  by  the  surgeon.  Not  infrequently  after  subperiosteal  opera- 
tions a  satisfactory  degree  of  motion  at  the  ankle  joint  is  secured.  The 
mobility  of  healthy  contiguous  joints  contributes  much  to  this  satisfactory 
outcome.  Later  the  ingenuity  of  the  maker  of  orthopa?dic  appliances  may 
add  much  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  limb. 

The  Results. — Excisions  of  the  ankle  joint  done  before  asepsis  resulted 
as  follows:  Of  459  cases  done  for  disease,  15.8  per  cent  died,  and  of  87 
cases  done  for  gunshot  wounds,  the  mortality  was  26.6  per  cent.  Of  114 
cases  done  under  asepsis  for  all  causes,  2.5  per  cent  died. 

The  prognosis  for  life  is  most  favorable  ])etween  one  and  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  most  unfavorable  between  thirty  and  forty  years.    A  large  proportion 
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of  the  recoveries  from  this  operation  results  in  a  more  or  less  serviceable 
limb  ;  about  nine  per  cent  are  useless. 

Osteoplastic  Resection  of  the  Tarsus  (Wladimirow-Mikulicz).— This 
operation  is  sometimes  practiced  instead  of  amputation  for  relief  from  exten- 
sive disease  and  injury  of  the  tarsal  bones  Jind  for  paralytic  talipes. 

The  Operation, — Beginning  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  tuberosity 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  make  a  transverse  incision  down  to  the  bone 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  a  point  immediately  in  front  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  scaphoid.  Make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  at  either  side  of 
the  foot  from  each  end  of  the  transverse  one  upward  and  backward  to 
the  posterior  borders  of  the  respective  malleoli.  Unite  the  upper  ends  of 
these  incisions  by  a  posterior  transverse  one  and  divide  the  tendo  Achillis ; 
flex  the  foot  sharply ;  open  the  ankle  joint  from  behind ;  sever  the  lateral 

ligaments;  enucleate   and   remove   the 
astragalus  and  os  ealcis ;  saw  thin  disks 


Fig.  481.— Wladimirow-Mikiilicz's  osteo- 
plastic resection  of  the  tarsus,  a.  In- 
cision through  tlie  soft  parts,  h.  Di- 
vision of  the  bone.  c.  Position  of  the 
foot  after  tlie  operation. 


Fig. 


432.^-Resalt  after  osteoplastic  re- 
section. 


of  bone  from  the  exposed  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibuk,  and  from  the 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones;  divide  subcutaneously 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  so  that  the  latter  may  be  extended  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  bring  in  contact  and  fasten  together  the 
sawed  bony  surfaces  with  sutures,  and  close  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts  (Fig. 
431,  c).  The  extremity  is  then  dressed  and  confined  by  means  of  a  plaster- 
of- Paris  splint  until  healing  is  completed,  after  which  it  is  fitted  with  a  suit- 
al)ly  constructed  shoe  (Fig.  432). 

The  CommenU. — Bergcr,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  and  nerve,  approached  the  ankle  joint  through  a  T-shaped 
incision  made  at  tlie  outer  side.  The  present  high  degree  of  usefulness  and 
comfort  secured  l)y  prosthetic  appliances  lessens  decidedly  the  utility  of  such 
methods  of  practice. 
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The  Results, — In  nineteen  operations,  of  which  thirteen  were  for  tubercu- 
lar caries,  two  died  of  general  tuberculosis  eight  months  afterward ;  twelve 
made  a  good  recovery,  and  walked  with  more  or  less  ease ;  in  five,  failure 
followed,  three  of  which  required  amputation. 

Exoision  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg.— If  it  be  desired  to  remove  by  ex- 
cision or  otherwise  portions  of  either  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the  location 
and  extent  of  the  incision  is  governed  by  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
injury  or  disease  of  the  bone.  The  bone  should,  however,  be  reached  by  the 
shortest  practicable  course,  which  usually  is  between  the  individual  mus- 
cle«  rather  than  through  their  structures.  After  removal  of  the  bone, 
which  should  always  be  subperiosteal,  the  limb  is  confined  so  as  to  per- 
mit tho  new  structure  when  completed  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  its 
^nnUHXHwor,  Therefore  the  patient  must  not  be  permitted  to  bear  weight 
on  thi>  limb  till  the  new  bone  becomes  firm,  else  distortion  or  fracture  will 
Oivur* 

THu^  l^n'tctuitions. — Careful  avoidance  of  involvement  of  the  knee  joint 
an\t  of  injury  to  tho  anterior  tibial  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves  and  the 
ti^ndou  of  tho  biot>i)S  should  be  observed  in  dealing  with  the  head  of  the  fibula. 


|f(ii  M»l  hiiM4(lhnlliiiil  HO(!tion  of  the  kneo  joint,  a.  Upper  extremity  of  synovial  sac 
it  hM'JMii  I'f  I  li«M|UiMlri(!ep8  extensors,  c.  Patella,  a.  Pre-pat«llar  bursa,  e.  Inner 
jw*ij»Ul»j  nf  fiiiniir.  /.  lilKftinentuin  muoosum.  g.  Fatty  tissue  between  lipamentum 
i«»n>l)'^  "Mil  oyiinvlnl  »a<\  h,  HiirHH  l)oneath  ligamentum  patella,  j.  Fatty  tissue. 
L  M|/».oMi|i  IM  nynnvlal  MK^nibrane  behind  crucial  lieament  leading  into  inner  half  of 
iMhM  /  Ryiinvlid  iiHunbranr  rcflcctwl  from  crucial  ligaments,  m.  End  of  anterior 
MM'ImI  il(/M»iifiil.    n.  I'oHtorlor  crucial  ligament,   o.  Ligamentum  posticum  WinslowiL 

|fr4<«|iil0H  of  tll«  Klioe  Joint.  -Tho  kneo  joint  can  be  excised  with  com- 
\m\ii^\'^^  MMfi.ly  111  llio  |Hilii'nt  iuhI  with  a  fair  prospect  of  recovery  with  ause- 
\\\\  \\ih\i  Ah  Hi  tlio  |iriMMuliii^',  tho  nature  of  the  cause  demanding  the  oper- 
^\\uii  /-i.MlHim  u  iMiU'kod  liilliionoo  on  tho  result. 
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The  Anatomical  Points. — Much  is  said  regarding  these  points  in 
connection  with  amputations.  Still,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  popliteal  artery  is  closely  associated  with  the  liga- 
mentum  posticum  Winslowii  which  separates  that  vessel  from  the  joint 
cavity  (Fig.  196,  /).  If  ordinary  care  be  exercised  there  is  but  little  dan- 
ger indeed  of  injury  to  this  vessel  unless  there  be  extensive  disease  and 


Fio.  434. — Mackenzie's  anterior  curved  incision. 

deformity  of  the  ligament,  when  the  vessel  may  be  nicked  in  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  tissue  in  spite  of  great  caution,  as  has  once  happened  in  the 
practice  of  the  author.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  diseased  tissue  at 
this  situation  the  presence  of  pulsation  of  the  popliteal  artery  will  be  of  in- 
estimable aid,  and  therefore  the  circulation  of  the  vessel  should  be  unhin- 
dered at  that  time.  The  articular  arteries  should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
for  their  division  causes  free  haemorrhage.  The  superior  ones  pass  above  the 
respective  condyles  of  the  femur ;  the  inferior  internal  pass  below  the 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  the 
external  just  above  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  beneath  the  external  lateral 
ligament.  The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  extensive  and  replete  with 
small  pockets,  which  may  interfere  with  proper  drainage  and  the  removal  of 
diseased  processes.  The  bursa  of  the  popliteus  muscle  communicates  with 
the  joint  and  not  infrequently  with  the  superior  tibio-fibular  articulation  at 
the  same  time,  therefore  an  unguarded  interference  with  this  articulation  ex- 
poses the  general  cavity  to  the  danger  of  inflammatory  involvement.  The 
synovial  elongation  upward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  is  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  illustration  (Fig.  433).  The  relation  of  this  extension  to  a 
similar  and  subsidiary  bursa  above  is  explained  sufficiently  in  connection  with 
amputation  at  the  knee  joint  (i)age  524).  With  the  leg  extende<l  this  elonga- 
tion ascends  beneath  the  quadriceps  to  its  highest  point,  but  when  the  leg  is 
completely  flexed  it  reaches  scarcely  above  the  anterior  limit  of  the  articular 
cartilage  of  the  femur.  Therefore  the  leg  should  be  flexed  to  avoid  opening 
the  joint  in  incisions  made  at  the  lower  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh. 
The  lines  of  epiphyseal  junction  of  the  femur  and  tibia  at  the  knee  should  be 
located  carefully  in  the  young  before  excision,  so  that,  if  possible,  they  may 
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be  left  undiatnrbed  and  contribote  atOI  farther  to  the  growth  of  the  fMMie. 
In  a  child  of  eight  rears  of  age,  no  nu^e  than  two  fifths  of  an  inch  can  be 


Fi6.  4S5k, — Sawini^  off  lower  end  of  femur. 

removed  from  the  tibia»  nor  more  than  three  fifths  from  the  femur,  without 
invading  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  At  puberty  three  fifths  of  an  inch  can 
be  removed  from  each.  Very  often^  indeed,  disease  of  the  epiphyseal  struc- 
ture modifies  or  destroys  the  power  of  subsequent  development,  and  inevitable 
deformity  follows.  If  the  leg  be  slightly  fiexed,  or  the  joint  cavity  distended, 
the  H[>ex  of  the  patella  con^esponds  to  the  articular  line  of  the  joint 

Thert*  aro  itco  tcell-knotcn  methods  of  excision  of  this  joint :  1,  the  non- 
8ubjH>riosteaI>  or  oi*dinary ;   and  *2,  the  subperiosteal  method.     The  former 

is  employed  only  when  the  tissues  are  too 
extensirely  destroyed  or  diseased  to  admit 
of  the  saving  of  the  periosteum. 

The  Operation  of  Son  -  subperiosteal 
Excision  of  the  Knee  Joint  (Mackenzie). — 
Flex  the  leg  to  a  right  angle  and  make  a 
curved  incision  from  the  posterior  border 
and  upper  portion  of  the  inner  condyle 
around  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
outer,  with  the  convexity  downward  and 
extending  to  the  insertion  of  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae  (Fig.  434).  This  incision 
divides  the  tissues  down  to  and  opens  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
The  limb  should  now  be  still  more  strong- 
ly flexed,  the  flap  turned  upward,  and  the 
Fio.  'i:n.— Sttwiii^r  off  uj»i>er  end  of  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments  divided.     A 

retractor  is  then  passed  between  the  liga- 
montum  poaticum  Winalowii  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  condyles  of 
thti  femur,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  bone  pushed  forward  and  cut  ofl!  on  a 
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plane  at  right  angles  with  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  (Fig.  435)  and  parallel 
with  that  of  the  distal  surface  of  the  condyle,  provided  the  extent  of  the 
disease  will  admit.    The  head  of  the  tibia  is  then  exposed,  pushed  forward. 


Fig.  437. — Szyraanowski's  saw. 

and  sawed  in  the  same  manner  with  similar  care,  being  careful  to  avoid  the 
articulation  of  the  fibula  (Fig.  436).  The  peculiarity  of  the  saw  devised  by 
Szymanowski  (Fig.  437  and  page  364)  makes  it  useful  in  sawing  these  and 
other  bones  of  large  size. 

In  this  operation  it  is  better  to  remove  the  patella,  since  its  means  of 
attachment  (the  ligamentum  patellae)  has 
been  severed.  All  inflamed  or  degener- 
ated synovial  membrane  should  be  dis- 
sected away ;  sinus  tissues,  too,  should  be 
thoroughly  removed. 

The  wound  is  then  wiped  or  flushed 
with  a  hot  aseptic  solution,  and  drainage 
established  from  side  to  side  behind  the 
bones,  the  divided  ends  of  the  bone  are 
wired  or  pegged  together,  the  soft  parts 
sutured,  the  whole  limb  is  enveloped  in 
antiseptic  dressing,  and  immovably  fixed 
in  properly  suspended  bracketed  plaster 
or  a  wire  cradle  splint. 

The  Operation  of  Excision  by  a 
Transverse  hirision  (Bird). — Ascertain 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  articulation 
with  the  limb  extended,  if  the  condition 
of  the  joint  will  permit ;  make  a  trans- 
verse incision  from  one  condyle  direct- 
ly across  to  the  other,  passing  over  the 
middle  of  the  patella  or  its  apex  (Fig. 
438);  if  the  former,  saw  the  patella 
through  in  the  line  of  the  incision,  re- 
move the  fragments,  after  which  the 
joint  surfaces  are  exposed  and  removed  as  in  the  preceding  operations.  This 
incision  affords  the  opportunity  to  establish  good  drainage,  and  exposes  the 
joint  with  a  minimum  injury  of  the  soft  parts. 


Fio.  438. — Incision  and  exsection  of  the 
knee. 
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The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excmon  of  the  Kn^e  Jom<(Langenbeck). 
— Extend  the  limb  and  make  a  curved  incision  five  or  six  inches  in  length 
on  the  inner  side,  commencing  at  the  inner  border  of  the  rectus  femoris 
and  terminating  below  at  the  ci*est  of  the  ti])ia.  The  convexity  of  this 
incision  turned  backward  corresponds  to  the  posterior  borders  of  the  con- 
dyle and  tul>erosity,  and  its  center  to  the  line  of  the  articulation  (Fig.  439). 
If  the  flap  be  now  raised,  the  vastus  internus  muscle  and  the  tendons  of  the 
adductor  magnus  and  sartorius  will  be  st»en  (Fig.  440),  and  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Divide  the  internal  lateral  ligament  on  a  line  with  the  articu- 
lation ;  with  the  periosteal  elevator  separate  the  capsular  ligament  together 
with  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  and  the  periosteum  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  out- 


Fio.  439. — Langenbeck's  incision. 


Fio.  440. — Tendons  at  inner  side  of  knee 

i'oint.  a.  Vastus  internus  muscle,  b. 
lectus  femoris  muscle,  c.  Sartorius 
muscle,  d.  Adductor  magnus  muscle. 
e.  Gracilis  muscle.  /.  Semimem- 
branosus muscle,  g.  Semitendinous 
muscle,    h,  Gastrocfnemius  muscle. 


ward  to  the  median  line  of  the  ]>ones;  flex  the  leg,  then  extend  it  slowly, 
cind  at  the  same  time  dislocate  tlie  patella  outward  with  the  thumb  applic»d 
to  its  inner  border;  divide  the  crucial  ligaments;  also  divide  by  a  semi- 
lunar incision  carried  a  few  lines  below  the  tip  of  the  external  condyle;  divide 
the  external  lateral  and  the  adjacent  ])ortion  of  the  capsular  ligament;  re- 
move the  periosteum  and  its  associated  tissues  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
tibia  and  femur,  the  same  as  at  the  inner  side;  divide  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  and  force  the  extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia  in  turn 
through  the  wound,  and  saw  them  as  before.  The  patella  remains  unmo- 
lested, except  it  l)e  diseased,  when  the  diseased  ])ortion  is  removed  with  a 
gouge,  or  the  ])one  can  l)e  enucleated  from  the  periosteal  surroundings  by 
the  elevator  and  scalpel.    A  small  opening  should  now  be  made  at  the  outer 
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Fio.  441.— Olli- 
er's  incision. 


and  one  at  the  inner  side  of  the  wound  posteriorly,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing thorough  drainage.  A  drainage  tube  can  be  passed  through  the  upper 
synovial  pouch,  or  firm  compression  can  be  made  thereon  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  inflammatory  products  within  it.  The  surfaces  are  then  cleansed, 
all  haemorrhage  is  arrested,  the  flaps  are  imited,  and  the  limb,  /       / 

surrounded  by  antiseptic  dressing,  is  immovably  fixed  till  / 

future  dressings  become  necessary. 

The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Knee 
Joint  (Oilier). — Make  an  incision  through  the  soft  parts, 
commencing  two  inches  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
patella,  carry  it  down  to  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the 
patella,  along  the  outer  border  toward  the  apex  and  thence 
along  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ligamentum  patella?  as  far  as 
to  its  insertion  (Fig.  441) ;  denude  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur  of  its  periosteum  together  with  the  lateral  and  cap- 
sular ligaments 'and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius; 
denude  the  anterior  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  femur ;  cut 
the  crucial  ligaments;  displace  the  patella  inward  over  the 
inner  condyle;  flex  and  carry  the  leg  inward,  causing  the 
femur  to  protrude,  when  the  end  is  isolated  and  sawed  off. 
The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  then  denuded  of  its  periosteum 
from  above  downward,  pushed  through  the  opening  and  likewise  divided. 
If  the  patella  be  diseased,  remove  it,  leaving  its  periosteum  behind. 

The  Eemarks, — In  sawing  through  the  exposed 
extremity  of  either  bone,  the  line  of  incision  may 
be  made  to  include  the  whole  of  the  diseased  os- 
seous tissue.  If,  however,  carious  bone  or  an  ab- 
scess cavity  extend  in  an  isolated  manner  into  the 
sawed  extremity  of  the  femur  or  tibia,  it  can  be 
scooped  out,  and  the  resulting  cavity  drained  by 
making  an  opening  with  a  bone  drill  through  the 
bottom  and  continuing  it  to  the  external  surface, 
thereby  saving  tlie  surrounding  healthy  bone  tissue 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  length  of  the  limb. 
Deeply  congestcnl  cancellous  ])one  tissue  should  be 
preserved,  especially  if  its  removal  will  impair  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  (Fig.  443).  Such  diseased  bone 
makes  a  good  recovery,  and  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  the  growth  of  the  femur.  The  lines 
of  scH'tion  of  the  sawed  surfaces  of  the  bones  must 
be  parallel  with  each  other  with  the  leg  in  the 
straight  position  (Fig.  442, a  6,  a'  c'),  otherwise  their 
union  will  cause  an  angular  deformity.  This  fact 
applies  more  particularly  to  those  cases  where  anchy- 
losis in  the  straiglit  position  is  sought.  If  for  any  reason  it  be  thought 
better  to  anohylose  tlie  limb  with  slight  flexion,  then  the  thicker  portions 
should  ])e  taken  from  the  posterior  parts  of  the  bones  (/i  k,  i  j). 


Fig.  442. — Saw  lines  in  ex- 
cision of  the  knee  joint. 
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After  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  and  the  establishment  of  good  drain- 
age the  fragments  of  the  os  calcis  are  placed  in  position  and  held  there  by 
silver  wire.  The  wound  should  be  dressed  antiseptically  and  no  weight 
allowed  upon  the  foot  until  the  tissues  are  firmly  united. 

The  Cofnrnents. — This  method  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  as  it  permits  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  joint  without  impairing  the  tendons  or  their  sheaths. 
It  is  open  to  the  objection,  however,  of  weakening  the  arch  of  the  foot  on 
account  of  the  division  of  the  long  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  and  the  plantar 
fascia.  The  fact  remains  therefore  that  the  method  of  subperiosteal  exci- 
sion is  especially  adapted  to  the  anatomical  construction  of  this  joint  on 
account  of  the  subcutaneous  location  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula ;  and  the  excellent  results  that  sometimes  follow  are  dependent  also 
on  the  greater  security  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  in  this  method. 

The  after-treatment  for  excision  of  the  ankle  joint  consists  in  applying 
an  immovable  dressing  around  the  joint  under  antiseptic  precautions.     This 


Fig.  430. — Bracketed  suspended  plaster-of-Paris  splint  for  excision  of  ankle  joint. 


dressing  may  be  of  plaster  of  Paris,  suspended  or  not  as  seems  desirable. 
The  indications  of  cleanliness,  extension,  and  preservation  of  the  foot  in  the 
proper  axis  of  the  limb  and  the  securing  of  sound  ankylosis  should  be  kept 
in  constant  view  by  the  surgeon.  Not  infrequently  after  subperiosteal  opera- 
tions a  satisfactory  degree  of  motion  at  the  ankle  joint  is  secured.  The 
mo])ility  of  healthy  contiguous  joints  contributes  much  to  this  satisfactory 
outcome.  Later  the  ingenuity  of  the  maker  of  orthopaedic  appliances  may 
add  much  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  limb. 

The  BesuUs. — Excisions  of  the  ankle  joint  done  before  asepsis  resulted 
as  follows:  Of  159  cases  done  for  disease,  15.8  per  cent  died,  and  of  87 
cases  done  for  gunshot  wounds,  the  mortality  was  lM).G  per  cent.  Of  114 
cases  done  under  asepsis  for  all  causes,  2.5  per  cent  died. 

The  prognosis  for  life  is  most  favorable  between  one  and  fifteen  years  of 
age;  most  unfavorable  between  thirty  and  forty  years.    A  large  proportion 
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of  the  recoveries  from  this  operation  results  in  a  more  or  less  serviceable 
limb  ;  about  nine  per  cent  are  useless. 

Osteoplastic  Resection  of  the  Tarsus  (Wladimirow-Mikulicz). — This 
operation  is  sometimes  practiced  instead  of  amputation  for  relief  from  exten- 
sive disease  and  injury  of  the  tarsal  bones  and  for  paralytic  talipes. 

The  Operation. — Beginning  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  tuberosity 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  make  a  transverse  incision  down  to  the  bone 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  a  point  immediately  in  front  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  scaphoid.  Make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  at  either  side  of 
the  foot  from  each  end  of  the  transverse  one  upward  and  backward  to 
the  posterior  borders  of  the  respective  malleoli.  Unite  the  upper  ends  of 
these  incisions  by  a  posterior  transverse  one  and  divide  the  tendo  Achillis ; 
flex  the  foot  sharply ;  open  the  ankle  joint  from  behind ;  sever  the  lateral 

ligaments;  enucleate   and   remove  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis;  saw  thin  disks 


Pig.  431.^Wladimirow-Mikulicz's  osteo- 
plastic resection  of  the  tiirsus.  a.  In- 
cision through  the  soft  parts.  6.  Di- 
vision of  the  bone.  c.  Position  of  the 
foot  after  the  operation. 


Fig.   433. — ^Result  after  osteoplastic  re- 
section. 


of  bone  from  the  exposed  extremities  of  tlie  tibia  and  fibuk,  and  from  the 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones;  divide  subcutaneously 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  so  that  the  latter  may  be  extended  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  bring  in  contact  and  fasten  together  the 
sawed  bony  surfaces  with  sutures,  and  close  the  wound  of  the  soft  parts  (Fig. 
431,  c).  The  extremity  is  then  dressed  and  confined  by  means  of  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  splint  until  healing  is  completed,  after  wliich  it  is  fitted  with  a  suit- 
ably constructed  slioe  (Fig.  432). 

The  CommrnU. — Bergcr,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  and  nerve,  approached  the  ankle  joint  through  a  T-sliaped 
incision  made  at  the  outtT  side.  The  present  liigh  degree  of  usefulness  and 
comfort  secured  ])y  prosthetic  appliances  lessens  decidedly  the  utility  of  such 
methods  of  practice. 
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The  age  of  the  patient  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  underestimated; 
the  results  are  best  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  whether  the  operation 
is  for  injury  or  disease. 

When  done  for  disease,  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  results  were  perfect, 
forty-two  were  useful,  and  the  remaining  useless;  of  which  latter  eighteen 
per  cent  required  amputation. 

For  injuries,  about  eighteen  per  cent  were  perfect,  about  sixty-five  per 
cent  useful,  and  in  about  twelve  per  cent  amputation  was  performed. 

When  for  gunsliot  injuries,  about  sixty  per  cent  were  useful  and  twenty- 
four  per  cent  reciuired  amjnitation,  tbe  remaining  not  accounted  for. 

When  done  for  deformity,  nineteen  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  results 
were  perfect,  and  about  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  useful  limbs; 
the  remainder  not  reported. 

It  appears  that  the  degree  of  usefulness  does  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  bone  removed. 

The  removal  of  the  patella  seemed  to  increase  the  degree  of  usefulness 
of  the  limb.  Tn  excision  of  the  knee  joint  for  all  causes,  before  the 
growth  of  the  ])ati(*nt  is  completed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  intact,  if  ])ossil)le,  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  especially  that  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  (Fig.  444).  This  precaution  markedly  lessens 
thereafter  the  liai)ility  to  failure  of  development  of  the  length  of  the 
femur  upon  the  diseased  side,  because  this  epiphyseal  junction  provides 
normally  for  much  more  than  its  pro])ortionate  share  of  the  growth  in 
length  of  the  bone. 

Arthrectomy. — Arthrectomy,  sometimes  called  erasion^  is  a  conservative 
operation  employed  to  remedy  disease  of  a  joint — usually  the  knee — in  lieu 
of  the  more  formidable  procedure  of  excision.  It  is  applicable  especially  to 
cases  in  which  the  disease  of  the  joint  structures  is  not  extensive,  nor  of  a 
tuberculous  or  suppurative  nature,  and  displacement  is  not  yet  present.  The 
conservatism  of  this  method  is  shown  in  the  young,  since  the  epiphyseal 
structure  need  not  be  impaired  by  the  measure.  Such  instruments  as  curved 
scissors,  mouse-tooth  forceps,  surgical  spoons  and  gouges,  are  required  here 
in  addition  to  the  commoner  implements  of  operation. 

The  Operation  of  Arthrectomy, — The  preparation  and  position  of  the 
patient,  the  extent  of  the  incision,  and  the  exposure  of  the  joint  cavity,  are 
simihir  to  the  steps  in  excision.  All  diseased  serous,  ligamentous,  cartilagi- 
nous and  bony  tissues  are  removed  with  scissors,  scoop,  and  gouge,  being 
careful  to  preserve  especially  the  crucial  and  posterior  ligaments.  A  careful 
exploration  of  the  synovial  elongations  and  pouches  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
detect  and  remove  the  disease  products.  Isolated  areas  of  diseased  bone  or 
cartilage  should  be  cautiously  removed  by  scraping  and  gouging.  Arrest 
hiemorrhage,  flush  the  joint  with  a  solution  of  aseptic  fluid,  drain  the  cavity 
at  dependent  points,  unite  the  flaps  with  silkworm  gut,  surround  the  part 
liberally  with    antiseptic    dressing,  flrmly  bind   in  place,  and  confine  the 
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can,  if  advisable,  be  resorted  to  later  on.  Painstaking  efforts  should  be  made 
to  secure  a  stiff  limb. 

Arthrectomy  of  the  Ankle  Joint  (Briins). — Make  two  incisions  downward, 
one  at  either  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  from  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  line  of  articulation  to  the  medio- tarsal  joint;  separate  the 
borders  of  the  incisions  and  remove  the  diseased  tissues  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  joint  by  the  same  means  as  at  the  knee.  The  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  joint  is  then  freed  of  diseased  tissue  through  two  vertical  incisions 
made  one  at  either  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  part  is  then  treated  as 
after  excision  of  the  joint. 

The  Excision  of  the  Patella.— Excision  of  the  patella,  independently  of 
the  tibia  and  femur,  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  necrosis  or  injury.  In 
such  cases  the  deep  incisions  must  exactly  correspond  in  extent  to  the  diseased 
bone,  for  if  they  be  greater,  the  synovial  cavity  may  be  opened.  The  peri- 
osteum should  be  raised,  and  the  dead  bone  carefully  removed,  if  possible  with- 
out entering  the  joint.  When  the  joint  is  not  involved,  recovery  will  be 
speedy  and  satisfactory  if  the  limb  be  confined  in  the  extended  position  till 
sufficient  repair  has  taken  place  to  warrant  flexion  without  fracture  of  the 
new  bone. 

The  Precautions. — With  the  limb  straight,  the  apex  of  the  patella  in  a 
healthy  joint  iajust  below  the  joint  line,  but  with  the  limb  slightly  flexed, 
or  with  the  joint  distended,  a  puncture  at  the  apex  readily  enters  the 
joint. 

The  results  in  eleven  cases,  of  which  eight  were  complete,  and  three  par- 
tial, excisions,  were  two  deaths  and  nine  recoveries. 

Excision  of  the  Great  Trochanter. — Excision  of  the  great  trochanter  is 
occasionally  required  on  account  of  caries  of  that  structure.  A  longitudinal 
or  posteriorly  curved  incision  is  made  down  upon  the  bone,  and  the  diseased 
portion  removed  with  the  usual  instruments.  The  branches  of  the  circum- 
flex vessels  and  the  capsular  ligaments  are  to  be  avoided.  The  periosteum 
should  be  saved  when  possible. 

Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint. — It  is  well  before  attempting  this  operation 
to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  important  ligamentous  and  muscular  attach- 
ments that  arc  to  be  respected.  The  extent  of  this  book  is  too  limited  to 
describe  them  in  detail,  and  even  to  do  so  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with 
the  scope  of  tlie  work,  therefore  a  standard  work  on  anatomy  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  ilio- femoral,  capsular,  cotyloid,  and  even 
the  teres  ligaments,  should  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  their 
origins  and  insertions,  so  that  their  attachments  to  the  involucrum  and  peri- 
osteum may  be  maintained.  Wlien  practicable  those  muscles  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  troclianters  major  and  minor  should  likewise  be  preserved 
intact,  in  order  that  their  association  with  the  new  bone  growth  may  give 
to  the  new  joint,  so  far  as  possible,  the  normal  functions  of  the  old.  It 
is  important  to  note  tlie  fact  that  the  upper  border  of  the  trochanter 
major  is  on  a  level  with  the  center  of  the  hip  joint,  also  that  the  epi- 
physes of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  contribute  but  comparatively  little  to 
29 
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the  growth  of  the  bone  in  length,  which  is  the  result  almost  entirely  of  those 
of  the  lower  end. 

The  hip  joint  may  be  excised  by  two  quite  distinct  methods  of  procedure : 
1.  The  radical  method^  when  no  effort  is  made  to  save  the  periosteum,  and 
the  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments  about  the  joint  are  freely  divided. 
This  method  is  applicable  to  malignant  disease  of  the  bone,  and  to  injuries 
causing  extensive  comminution  and  laceration.  2.  The  conservative  method^ 
in  which  scrupulous  care  is  exercised  in  the  peeling  off  of  the  periosteal 
tissue  and  muscular  attachments  worthy  of  preservation.  Under  all  circum- 
stances the  acetabulum  should  be  closely  scrutinized  for  the  presence  of  dead 

bone,  which  should  be  removed  cau- 
tiously to  avoid  injury  to  the  pelvic 
contents  by  the  manipulation. 

The  Radical  Operation  of  Excision 
of  the  Hip  Joint  (White). — This  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  placing  the  patient 
on  the  healthy  side,  and  making  a  deep 
curved  incision  with  a  strong  knife  (Fig. 
446)^  commencing  at  a  point  midway 

/ 
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Fig.  446.— White's  posterior  curved 
incision. 


Fio.  447. — Sciatic    nerve    and  external 
rotator  muscles. 


between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter 
major,  and  passing  backward  around  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major,  down 
its  posterior  border  about  three  or  four  inches ;  then  dividing  the  insertions 
of  the  muscles  connected  to  the  great  trochanter  (Fig.  447),  drawing  them 
aside  with  a  spatula,  and  exposing  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  the  acetabulum.  The  exposure  will  be  still  more  complete  if  the 
femur  he  rotated  strongly  inward.  If  the  cotyloid  and  capsular  ligaments  be 
now  divided,  and  the  thigh  be  flexed,  adducted,  and  rotated  outward,  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  be  raised  from  the  acetabulum  suflficiently  to  admit  of  the 
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division  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  when  the  complete  escape  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  will  take  place.  The  soft  parts  are  then  protected  hy  a  spatula, 
and  the  bone,  exposed  to  the  required  extent,  is  sawed  off  (Fig.  448). 

A  Conservative  Method  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint 
(Langenbeck). — Place  the  patient  on  the  sound  side  with  the  thigh  flexed  to 


Fio.  448.— Sawing  off  head  of  femur. 


an  angle  of  45°,  and  rotated  slightly  inward ;  make  a  straight  incision  five  or 
six  inches  in  length  in  the  long  axis  of  the  great  trochanter  (Fig.  449),  upward 
and  backward  toward  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  passing 
through  the  fascia  lata,  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  periosteum  of  the 
trochanter ;  separate  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  with  retractors,  and  with  the 
elevator  and  knife  raise  the  periosteum  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  trochanter  major  and  the  contiguous  surfaces,  being  careful 
to  preserve  their  connections  with  each  other;  next  make  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision along  the  neck  of  the  femur,  through  the  capsular  ligament  and  the 
periosteum.  The  periosteum  of  the  neck  is  then  separated  in  connection 
with  the  attaclimcnts  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  obturator  extemus 
in  a  careful  manner.  If  an  incision  be  now  made  through  the  cotyloid  liga- 
ment, and  the  thigh  be  rotated  outward  and  adducted,  the  head  of  the  bone 
will  be  elevated  from  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the 
division  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  if  present,  after  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  pushed  through  the  opening  and  sawed  oflP.  All  diseased  products  are 
now  removed  from  tlie  acetabulum  with  scoops,  gouges,  chisel  and  mallet, 
etc.,  and  from  elsewhere  about  the  joint  with  proper  means.  After  the  con- 
trol of  haemorrhage,  the  joint  is  flushed  freely  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
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The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Knee  Joi7ii(Tiangenbeck). 
— Extend  the  limb  and  make  a  curved  incision  five  or  six  inches  in  length 
on  the  inner  side,  commencing  at  the  inner  border  of  the  rectus  femoris 
and  terminating  below  at  the  crest  of  the  tibia.  The  convexity  of  this 
incision  turned  backward  corresponds  to  the  posterior  borders  of  the  con- 
dyle and  tuberosity,  and  its  center  to  the  line  of  the  articulation  (Fig.  439). 
If  the  flap  be  now  raised,  the  vastus  intemus  muscle  and  the  tendons  of  the 
adductor  magnus  and  sartorius  will  be  seen  (Fig.  440),  and  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Divide  the  internal  lateral  ligament  on  a  line  with  the  articu- 
lation ;  with  the  periosteal  elevator  separate  the  capsular  ligament  together 
with  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage  and  the  periosteum  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  tibia  out- 


Fio.  439. — Langonbeck's  incision. 


Fio.  440. — Tendons  at  inner  side  of  knee 
K>int.  rt.  Vastus  intemus  muscle,  b. 
Rectus  femoris  muscle,  c,  Sartorius 
muscle,  d.  Adductor  magnus  muscle. 
e.  Gracilis  muscle.  /.  Semimem- 
branosus muscle,  g.  Semitendinous 
muscle,    h.  Gastrocnemius  muscle. 


ward  to  the  median  line  of  the  bones;  flex  the  leg,  then  extend  it  slowly, 
And  at  the  same  time  dislocate  the  patella  outward  with  the  thumb  applied 
to  its  inner  border;  divide  the  crucial  ligaments;  also  divide  by  a  semi- 
lunar incision  carried  a  few  lines  below  tlie  tip  of  the  external  condyle ;  divide 
the  external  lateral  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament;  re- 
move the  periosteum  and  its  associated  tissues  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
tibia  and  femur,  the  same  as  at  the  inner  side;  divide  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  and  force  the  extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia  in  turn 
through  the  wound,  and  saw  them  as  before.  The  patella  remains  unmo- 
lested, except  it  be  diseased,  when  the  diseased  portion  is  removed  with  a 
gouge,  or  the  bone  can  be  enucleated  from  the  periosteal  surroundings  by 
the  elevator  and  scalpel.    A  small  opening  should  now  be  made  at  the  outer 
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Fio.  441.— Olli- 
er*s  incision. 


and  one  at  the  inner  side  of  the  wound  posteriorly,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing thorough  drainage.  A  drainage  tube  can  be  passed  through  the  upper 
synovial  pouch,  or  firm  compression  can  be  made  thereon  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  inflammatory  products  within  it.  The  surfaces  are  then  cleansed, 
all  hsBmorrhage  is  arrested,  the  flaps  are  united,  and  the  limb,  /       / 

surrounded  by  antiseptic  dressing,  is  immovably  fixed  till  / 

future  dressings  become  necessary. 

The  Operation  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Knee 
Joint  (Oilier). — Make  an  incision  through  the  soft  parts, 
commencing  two  inches  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
patella,  carry  it  down  to  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the 
patella,  along  the  outer  border  toward  the  apex  and  thence 
along  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  as  far  as 
to  its  insertion  (Fig.  441);  denude  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur  of  its  periosteum  together  with  the  lateral  and  cap- 
sular ligaments  'and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius ; 
denude  the  anterior  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  femur ;  cut 
the  crucial  ligaments;  displace  the  patella  inward  over  the 
inner  condyle;  flex  and  carry  the  leg  inward,  causing  the 
femur  to  protrude,  when  the  end  is  isolated  and  sawed  off. 
The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  then  denuded  of  its  periosteum 
from  above  downward,  pushed  through  the  opening  and  likewise  divided. 
If  the  patella  be  diseased,  remove  it,  leaving  its  periosteum  behind. 

7'he  Remarks, — In  sawing  through  the  exposed 
extremity  of  either  bone,  the  line  of  incision  may 
be  made  to  include  the  whole  of  the  diseased  os- 
seous tissue.  If,  however,  carious  bone  or  an  ab- 
scess cavity  extend  in  an  isolated  manner  into  the 
sawed  extremity  of  the  femur  or  tibia,  it  can  be 
scooped  out,  and  the  resulting  cavity  drained  by 
making  an  opening  with  a  bone  drill  through  the 
bottom  and  continuing  it  to  the  external  surface, 
thereby  saving  the  surrounding  healthy  bone  tissue 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  length  of  the  limb. 
Deeply  congest^Ml  cancellous  bone  tissue  should  be 
preserved,  especially  if  its  removal  will  impair  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  (Fig.  443).  Such  diseased  bone 
makes  a  good  recovery,  and  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  the  growth  of  the  femur.  The  lines 
of  section  of  the  sawed  surfaces  of  the  bones  must 
be  parallel  with  each  other  with  the  leg  in  the 
straight  position  (Fig.  442, a  6,  a'  c'),  otherwise  their 
union  will  cause  an  angular  deformity.  This  fact 
applies  more  particularly  to  those  cases  where  anchy- 
losis in  the  straight  position  is  sought.  If  for  any  reason  it  be  thought 
better  to  anchylose  the  limb  with  slight  flexion,  then  the  thicker  portions 
should  be  taken  from  the  posterior  parts  of  the  bones  (h  k,  i  j). 


Fig.  442. — Saw  lines  in  ex- 
cision of  the  knee  joint. 
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The  limb  should  he  firmly  fixed,  with  the  bone  surfaces  suitably  in  contact 
with  each  other,  before  the  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  are  closed.  If  any  diseased 
tissue  remains  it  may  produce  a  general  infection  of  the  wound,  and,  even  if  not 
causing  a  fatal  issue,  its  non-removal  would  be  followed  by  delayed  and  unsatia- 


FiG»  443. — Epiphyseal  cartilage  and  line  of  sect  ion  in  excision  of  knee  joint 

iftotory  recovery.   Therefore,  the  synovial  pouches  and  sawed  surfaces  should 
be  carefully  inspected  for  the  presence  of  objectionable  morbid  products. 

If  the  limb  be  anchylosed  in  a  flexed  position,  it  should  be  corrected  as 
much  as  possible  by  Buck's  extension  before  operation,  to  lessen  the  other- 
wise needless  sacrifice  of  bone,  and  obvijite  undue  stretching  of  the  popliteal 
tissues  incident  to  correction  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  the  common 
setjuel  in  such  cases — backward  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The 
use  of  tlie  elastic  bandage  in  excision  of  this  Joint  enables  one  to  distinguish 
the  presence  of  disease  of  the  synovial  and  osseous  structures  better  than 
without  it,  and  to  complete  the  dressing  of  the  part  without  the  presence 
of  bleeding,  if  such  a  course  be  advisable.  Certainly  the  latter  procedure 
should  not  be  practiced  unless  competent  surgical  skill  be  at  immediate 
call.  It  is  far  better  and  more  secure  to  arrest  all  bleeding  before  closing 
and  dressing  the  wound.  Since  diseased  synovial  membrane  should  be  care- 
fully dissected  away  before  the  wound  is  closed,  the  anterior  pouch  should 
be  cautiously  explored  for  this  I'eason,  In  all  forms  of  excision  of  this  joint, 
care  must  bo  taken  to  prevent  the  soft  parts  posterior  to  the  bones  from 
being  caught  between  their  sawed  surfaces,  since  this  occurrence  w^ill  hinder 
union  by  preventing  a  proper  contact  of  the  surfaces.  If  the  two  wire 
sutures  be  carried  from  in  front  through  to  the  posterior  borders  of  the 
bones,  and  united  at  the  anterior  surface,  this  accident  can  not  occur, 
neither  will  it  happen  if  the  surfaces  be  placed  in  contact  and  confined 
there  by  muscular  contraction  or  a  closely  fitting  splint.  The  fixation  of 
the  bones  by  met^dlic  sutures  and  needles,  bone  pegs,  etc.,  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  may  be  necessary  later  to  remove  them  for  relief  of  the 
irritation  which  their  presence  provokes.  Pegs  driven  from  without  through 
the  integument  and  boue  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  together 
the  sawed  surfaces,  as  practiced  by  Barker,  Wyeth  and  others,  are  efticient 
in  many  cases.     However,  if  the  apposed  surfaces  can  be  firmly  held  in 
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position  witii  apparatus,  the  use  of  these  devices  can  be  properly  omitted. 
If  the  patella  be  permitted  to  remain,  its  severed  ligament  may  be  united 
by  suturing,  or,  if  the  bone  have  been  sawed  across,  the 
bony  fragments  may  be  united  by  strong  catgut  or  sil- 
ver wire.  It  is  thought,  in  cases  of  imperfect  union 
of  the  tibia  and  femur,  that  the  presence  of  the  patella 
gives  greater  stability  to  the  limb  (Fig.  444). 

The  idea  of  confining  the  sawed  surfaces  (Konig) 
to  each  other  by  nailing  the  attached  portion  of  the 
bisected  patella  to  properly  sawed  surfaces  of  the 
femur  and  tibia  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  in  favorable 
cases  can  be  employed.  If  successful,  it  will  offer  a 
strong  obstacle  to  backward  displacement  of  the  tibia. 
In  fifteen  cases  of  excision  the  wire  was  employed  by 
the  author,  and  in  five  nothing  but  the  splint  was 
used  for  this  purpose;  the  results,  so  far  as  union 
was  concerned,  were  equally  satisfactory.  The  wire 
caused  trouble  in  only  three  instances ;  in  one,  a  necro- 
sis along  its  course,  in  the  remaining  two  a  local  irrita- 
tion due  to  pressure,  which  was  promptly  relieved  by  removal  of  the  wires. 

After-treatment, — The  wire  cradle  splint  and  the  fenestrated  plaster-of- 
Paris  splint  confining  the  entire  extremity,  and  properly  swung  with  elastic 
bandages,  were  employed  consecutively  or  singly  in  each  of  the  author's 
cases  (Fig.  445).  After  the  soft  parts  are  united  the  application  of  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  spica,  as  in  fracture  of  the  thigh,  and  out-of-door  exercise  on 
crutches  are  very  important  measures  of  treatment.  That  strict  antisepsis 
and  good  drainage  are  essential  needs  no  remark. 


Fio.  444.~Tlie  arrang^e- 
ment  of  nails  in 
resection  of  knee 
joint. 


Fio.  445. — Suspended  bracketed  plaster-of-Paris  splint. 


The  lirsiilfs. — Of  1,0()3  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee  joint  for  all 
causes,  per  fornu'd  during  the  prcaseptic  period,  the  mortality  was  22  per  cent; 
of  580  eafc^es  done  for  disease,  and  under  antiseptic  precautions,  8.24  per 
cent  died.  In  tlie  author's  24  adult  cases  for  disease,  2  died  (8.3  per 
cent),  one  expected ly,  the  remainder  recovered  with  serviceable  limbs. 
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The  age  of  the  patient  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  underestimated; 
the  results  are  best  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  whether  the  operation 
is  for  injury  or  disease. 

When  done  for  disease,  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  results  were  perfect, 
forty-two  were  useful,  and  the  remaining  useless;  of  which  latter  eighteen 
per  cent  required  amputation. 

For  injuries,  about  eighteen  per  cent  were  perfect,  about  sixty-five  per 
cent  useful,  and  in  about  twelve  per  cent  amputation  was  performed. 

\\lien  for  gunshot  injuries,  about  sixty  per  cent  were  useful  and  twenty- 
four  per  cent  required  amputation,  the  remaining  not  accounted  for. 

When  done  for  deformity,  nineteen  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  results 
were  perfect,  and  about  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  useful  limbs; 
the  remainder  not  reported. 

It  appears  that  the  degree  of  usefulness  does  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  bone  removed. 

The  removal  of  the  patella  seemed  to  increase  the  degree  of  usefulness 
of  the  limb.  In  excision  of  tlie  knee  joint  for  all  causes,  before  the 
growth  of  the  patient  is  completed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  intact,  if  possible,  the  epiphyseal  cartilages,  especially  that  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  (Fig.  444).  This  precaution  markedly  lessens 
thereafter  the  liability  to  failure  of  development  of  the  length  of  the 
femur  upon  the  diseased  side,  because  this  epiphyseal  junction  provides 
normally  for  much  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  growth  in 
length  of  the  bone. 

Arthrectomy. — Arthrectomy,  sometimes  called  erosion^  is  a  conservative 
operation  employed  to  remedy  disease  of  a  joint — usually  the  knee — in  lieu 
of  the  more  formidable  procedure  of  excision.  It  is  applicable  especially  to 
cases  in  which  the  disease  of  the  joint  structures  is  not  extensive,  nor  of  a 
tuberculous  or  suppurative  nature,  and  displacement  is  not  yet  present.  The 
conservatism  of  this  method  is  shown  in  the  young,  since  the  epiphyseal 
structure  need  not  be  impaired  by  the  measure.  Such  instruments  as  curved 
scissors,  mouse-tooth  forceps,  surgical  spoons  and  gouges,  are  required  here 
in  addition  to  the  commoner  implements  of  operation. 

'The  Operation  of  Arthrectomy. — The  preparation  and  position  of  the 
patient,  the  extent  of  the  incision,  and  the  exposure  of  the  joint  cavity,  are 
similar  to  the  steps  in  excision.  All  diseased  serous,  ligamentous,  cartilagi- 
nous and  bony  tissues  are  removed  with  scissors,  scoop,  and  gouge,  being 
careful  to  preserve  especially  the  crucial  and  posterior  ligaments.  A  careful 
exploration  of  the  synovial  elongations  and  pouches  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
detect  and  remove  the  disease  products.  Isolated  areas  of  diseased  bone  or 
cartilage  should  be  cautiously  removed  by  scraping  and  gouging.  Arrest 
haemorrhage,  flush  the  joint  with  a  solution  of  aseptic  fluid,  drain  the  cavity 
at  dependent  points,  unite  the  flaps  with  silkworm  gut,  surround  the  part 
liberally  with  antiseptic  dressing,  firmly  bind  in  place,  and  confine  the 
joint  immovably  as  in  excision. 

The  Results. — If  successful,  a  firm,  stiff  limb  of  normal  length  is  pro- 
duced.    At  all  events,  the  danger  incurred  is  less  than  in  excision,  which 
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can,  if  advisable,  be  resorted  to  later  on.  Painstaking  efforts  should  be  made 
to  secure  a  stiff  limb. 

Arthrectomy  of  the  Ankle  Jomt  (Briins). — Make  two  incisions  downward, 
one  at  either  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  from  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  line  of  articulation  to  the  medio-tarsal  joint ;  separate  the 
borders  of  the  incisions  and  remove  the  diseased  tissues  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  joint  by  the  same  means  as  at  the  knee.  The  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  joint  is  then  freed  of  diseased  tissue  through  two  vertical  incisions 
made  one  at  either  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  part  is  then  treated  as 
after  excision  of  the  joint. 

The  Excision  of  the  Patella. — Excision  of  the  patella,  independently  of 
the  tibia  and  femur,  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  necrosis  or  injury.  In 
such  cases  the  deep  incisions  must  exactly  correspond  in  extent  to  the  diseased 
bone,  for  if  they  be  greater,  the  synovial  cavity  may  be  opened.  The  peri- 
osteum should  be  raised,  and  the  dead  bone  carefully  removed,  if  possible  with- 
out entering  the  joint.  When  the  joint  is  not  involved,  recovery  will  be 
speedy  and  satisfactory  if  the  limb  be  confined  in  the  extended  position  till 
sufficient  repair  has  taken  place  to  warrant  flexion  without  fracture  of  the 
new  bone. 

The  Precautions. — With  the  limb  straight,  the  apex  of  the  patella  in  a 
healthy  joint  ia  just  below  the  joint  line,  but  with  the  limb  slightly  flexed, 
or  with  the  joint  distended,  a  puncture  at  the  apex  readily  enters  the 
joint. 

The  results  in  eleven  cases,  of  which  eight  were  complete,  and  three  par- 
tial, excisions,  were  two  deaths  and  nine  recoveries. 

Excision  of  the  Great  Trochanter. — Excision  of  the  great  trochanter  is 
occasionally  required  on  account  of  caries  of  that  structure.  A  longitudinal 
or  posteriorly  curved  incision  is  made  down  upon  the  bone,  and  the  diseased 
portion  removed  with  the  usual  instruments.  The  branches  of  the  circum- 
flex vessels  and  the  capsular  ligaments  are  to  be  avoided.  The  periosteum 
should  be  saved  when  possible. 

Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint. — It  is  well  before  attempting  this  operation 
to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  important  ligamentous  and  muscular  attach- 
ments that  are  to  be  respected.  The  extent  of  this  book  is  too  limited  to 
describe  them  in  detail,  and  even  to  do  so  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with 
the  scope  of  the  work,  therefore  a  standard  work  on  anatomy  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  ilio- femoral,  capsular,  cotyloid,  and  even 
the  teres  ligaments,  should  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  their 
origins  and  insertions,  so  that  their  attacliments  to  the  involucrum  and  peri- 
osteum may  be  main  till  ned.  When  practicable  those  muscles  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  trocliantcrs  major  and  minor  should  likewise  be  preserved 
intact,  in  order  that  their  association  with  the  new  bone  growth  may  give 
to  the  new  joint,  so  far  as  possible,  the  normal  functions  of  the  old.  It 
is  important  to  note  the  fact  tliat  the  upper  border  of  the  trochanter 
major  is  on  a  level  with  the  center  of  tlie  hip  joint,  also  that  the  epi- 
physes of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  contribute  but  comparatively  little  to 
29 
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the  growth  of  the  bone  iu  length,  which  is  the  result  almost  entirely  of  those 
of  the  lower  end. 

The  hip  joint  may  be  excised  by  two  quite  distinct  methods  of  procedure : 
1.  The  radical  method^  when  no  effort  is  made  to  save  the  periosteum,  and 
the  muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments  about  the  joint  are  freely  divided. 
This  method  is  applicable  to  malignant  disease  of  the  bone,  and  to  injuries 
causing  extensive  comminution  and  laceration.  2.  The  conservative  method^ 
in  which  scrupulous  care  is  exercised  in  the  peeling  off  of  the  periosteal 
tissue  and  muscular  attachments  worthy  of  preservation.  Under  all  circum- 
stances the  acetabulum  should  be  closely  scrutinized  for  the  presence  of  dead 

bone,  which  should  be  removed  cau- 
tiously to  avoid  injury  to  the  pelvic 
contents  by  the  manipulation. 

The  Radical  Operation  of  Excision 
of  the  Hip  Joint  (White). — This  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  placing  the  patient 
on  the  healthy  side,  and  making  a  deep 
curved  incision  with  a  strong  knife  (Fig. 
446)^  commencing  at  a  point  midway 


Fio.  446. — ^White's  posterior  curved 
incision. 


Pig.  447. — Sciatic    nerve   and  external 
rotator  muscles. 


between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter 
major,  and  passing  backward  around  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major,  down 
its  posterior  border  about  three  or  four  inches;  then  dividing  the  insertions 
of  the  muscles  connected  to  the  great  trochanter  (Fig.  447),  drawing  them 
aside  with  a  sj)atula,  and  exposing  the  post<?rior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  the  acetabulum.  Tlie  exposure  will  l)e  still  more  complete  if  the 
femur  be  rotated  ptron^ly  inward.  If  the  cotyloid  and  capsular  ligaments  be 
now  divided,  and  the  thigh  be  flexed,  adducted,  and  rotated  outward,  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  be  raised  from  the  acetabulum  suflficiently  to  admit  of  the 
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division  of  the  ligamcntum  teres,  when  the  complete  escape  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  will  take  place.  The  soft  parts  arc  then  protected  by  a  spatula, 
and  the  bone,  exposed  to  the  required  extent,  is  sawed  off  (Fig.  448). 

A  Conservative  Method  of  Subperiosteal  Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint 
(Langenbeck). — Place  the  patient  on  the  sound  side  with  the  thigh  flexed  to 


Fio.  448.— Sawing  off  head  of  femur. 


an  angle  of  45°,  and  rotated  slightly  inward ;  make  a  straight  incision  five  or 
six  inches  in  length  in  the  long  axis  of  the  great  trochanter  (Fig.  449),  upward 
and  backward  toward  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  passing 
through  the  fascia  lata,  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  periosteum  of  the 
trochanter ;  separate  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  with  retractors,  and  with  the 
elevator  and  knife  raise  the  periosteum  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  trochanter  major  and  the  contiguous  surfaces,  being  careful 
to  preserve  their  connections  with  each  other;  next  make  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision along  the  neck  of  the  femur,  through  the  capsular  ligament  and  the 
periosteum.  The  periosteum  of  the  neck  is  then  separated  in  connection 
with  the  attachments  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  obturator  extemus 
in  a  careful  manner.  If  an  incision  be  now  made  through  the  cotyloid  liga- 
ment, and  the  thigh  be  rotated  outward  and  adducted,  the  head  of  the  bone 
will  be  elevated  from  tlie  floor  of  the  acetabulum  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the 
division  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  if  present,  after  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  pushed  tlirough  the  opening  and  sawed  off.  All  diseased  products  are 
now  removed  from  the  acetabulum  with  scoops,  gouges,  chisel  and  mallet, 
etc.,  and  from  elsewhere  about  the  joint  with  proper  means.  After  the  con- 
trol of  haemorrhage,  the  joint  is  flushed  freely  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
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and  drained,  and  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  united  with  silkworm-gnt 
sutures. 

Faraheuf^  after  making  the  initial  incision,  located  with  the  finger 
between  the  pyriformis  and  the  gluteus  medius  muscles,  drew  the  muscles 
apart  and  divided  the  periosteum  between  their  insertions,  also  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  the  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  all  in  the  line 
of  the  primary  incision.  He  then  exposed  the  trochanter  major  and  neck  by 
reflecting  the  periosteal  flaps  and  the  muscular  attachments  on  either  side 
backward  and  forward  respectively ;  divided  the  periosteum  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone  at  the  line  of  the  articular  cartilage;  and  then  so  manipulated 
the  thigh  as  to  expose  and  clear  successively  the  remaining  aspects  of  the 
neck  and  trochanter,  after  which  the  bone  was  dislocated,  and  the  requisite 

amount  removed  with  the  saw.  In 
other  important  regards  Farabeuf 
adhered  to  the  preceding  method 
of  action. 

A  Conservative  Method  of  Ex- 
cision of  the  Hip  Joint  (Barker). 
— With  the  thigh  fully  extended 
make  an  incision  at  the  front,  be- 
ginning an  inch  below  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  and  going  downward  and  a 
little  inward  for  three  inches,  so 
as  to  separate  the  tensor  vaginse 
femoris  and  glutei  muscles  at  the 
one  side  from  the  sartorius  and 
rectus  at  the  other,  down  to  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  Divide  the 
neck  with  a  narrow  saw  in  the 
direction  of  the  wound ;  lift  out 
the  head  of  the  bone,  search  for 
additional  disease  and  remove  it  if 
present  with  the  flushing  gouge  de- 
vised by  Barker  himself.  After  any  such  disease  is  removed,  flush  and  dry  the 
cavity,  place  the  sutures  for  closure  of  the  wound,  fill  the  wound  with  iodo- 
form emulsion,  and  then  tie  the  sutures,  at  the  same  time  pressing  out  what 
may  come  of  the  iodoform  emulsion.  Drain,  if  essential,  dust  the  surface 
with  iodoform,  apply  antiseptic  dressings  with  firm  pressure,  and  confine  the 
limb  with  a  spica  bandage  so  as  to  force  the  remainder  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  into  the  acetabulum,  where  it  is  retained  to  serve  the  important  pur- 
pose of  support.  During  the  entire  removal  of  diseased  products,  the  wound 
is  flushed  with  hot  sterilized  water  (110°)  through  the  agency  of  the  gouge, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  separating  the  diseased  tissue  and  wash- 
ing it  away  simultaneously  (Fig.  370,  d).  Although  the  natural  opportunity 
for  drainage  of  the  wound  is  indeed  inadequate,  yet,  if  drainage  be  urgent, 
it  can  be  easily  provided  by  separation  of  the  deep  dependent  structures. 


Fig.  449.— Excision  of  hip  joint. 
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In  this  operation  the  short  route  and  the  minimum  degree  of  damage  to  the 
soft  parts,  and  of  haemorrhage,  certainly  bespeak  a  favorable  outcome  in 
proper  cases. 

A  Conservative  Method  of  Excision  of  the  Hip  Joint  (Sayre). — The  fol- 
lowing method  of  excision  is  that  of  the  late  Professor  Lewis  A.  Sayre. 
It  is  subperiosteal  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  possesses  an  advantage 
over  the  one  just  described  in  that  the  primary  incision  is  better  suited  for 
drainage.  The  following  is  substantially  the  description  given  by  Professor 
Sayre.  Place  the  patient  on  the  sound  side,  with  the  thigh  flexed,  and  make 
an  incision  with  a  strong  knife  down  to  the  bone,  commencing  at  a  point 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  top 
of  the  trochanter  major;  carry  it  in  a  curved  course  upon  the  bone  to  the 
top  of  the  great  trochanter  midway  between  its  posterior  border  and  center ; 
complete  it  by  carrying  the  knife  forward  and  inward,  making  the  length  of 
the  incision  from  four  to  six  or  eight  inches,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
thigh  (Fig.  449,  h).  If  it  be  not  certain  that  the  periosteum  of  the  trochanter 
have  been  divided  by  the  first  incision,  the  knife  should  be  carried  along  the 
same  line  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time  if  need  be.  The  soft  parts  are  now 
drawn  asunder,  exposing  the  great  trochanter,  when,  with  a  narrow,  strong 
knife,  a  second  incision  is  made  through  the  periosteum  only,  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  first,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  top  of  the  tro- 
chanter. At  the  junction  of  the  periosteal  incisions  introduce  the  blade  of 
the  elevator,  and  carefully  peel  the  periosteum  from  either  side  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, together  with  the  ligamentous  attachments,  until  the  digital  fossa  is 
reached.  The  insertions  of  the  rotators  into  the  trochanter  major  and  digital 
fossa  are  so  firm  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  peel  them  off;  they  must  there- 
fore be  carefully  separated  by  short,  parallel  cuts,  so  directed  as  to  remove  as 
well  the  periosteum  with  wliich  they  are  blended.  After  the  separation  of  the 
tendinous  insertions,  continue  the  elevation  of  the  periosteum  upon  either 
side  of  the  neck,  using  great  care  not  to  rupture  it.  Having  separated  the 
periosteum  as  far  as  can  be  done  safely,  adduct  the  thigh  carefully,  raise  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  acetabulum,  and  detach  the  remaining  portion. 
Adduct  and  depress  the  femur  slightly,  being  careful  not  to  tear  the  perios- 
teum, and  lift  the  head  of  the  bone  out  far  enough  to  admit  of  a  division 
just  above  the  trochanter  minor.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  a  greater 
surface  of  bone  than  is  necessary,  since  necrosis  would  follow  and  hinder  re- 
covery. It  is  better  to  remove  the  trochanter  major,  even  though  it  be  not 
diseased,  since  its  presence  will  impede  the  escape  of  discharges,  and  is  not 
essential  to  obtaining  a  useful  limb  in  cases  where  its  periosteal  covering 
and  muscular  attachments  are  preserved.  In  all  cases  after  the  operation, 
the  wound  should  be  well  irrigated  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  General  Remarks. — The  period  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
ago  is  regarded  as  the  proper  one  for  excision.  Not  a  little  conflict  of  opin- 
ion exists  regarding  the  stage  of  the  disease  "best  suited  for  operation.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  consensus  of  opinion  favors  the  later  rather 
than  the  earlier  operative  attacks.     Whether  or  not  the  trochanter  major 
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should  be  left  entire  or  removed  wholly  or  in  part  is  not  agreed  upon  by 
experienced  authorities.  When  the  leaving  of  it  intact  would  interfere 
with  drainage,  expose  to  recurrent  disease,  or  become  a  source  of  irritation 
thereafter,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  it  should  be  removed  wholly  or  in  part  at 
the  time  of  operation.  When  the  points  of  insertion  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments are  cartilaginous,  a  thin  layer  of  the  cartilage  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  attachments  undisturbed.  The  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
periosteum  is  regarded  as  important  in  the  prevention  of  infiltration  into 
the  surrounding  tissues,  to  provide  attachments  for  serviceable  ligaments 
and  muscles,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  reproduction  of  the  bone,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  take  place,  each  of  which  factors  will  exercise  an  important 
influence  in  the  establishment  of  a  useful  joint  However,  much  of  the 
aforegoing  will  prove  fanciful  when  addressed  to  excision  in  adults  for 
relief  from  the  effects  of  traumatic  violence,  since  then  the  separation  of 
the  periosteum  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  perhaps  hazardously  slow, 
and  too  often  attended  with  a  degree  of  mutilation  that  will  destroy  so 
much  of  the  membrane  as  not  only  to  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
saved,  but  also  to  hinder  subsequent  repair.  The  saving  of  the  periosteum 
in  the  instance  of  infective  disease  is  of  questionable  utility,  because  in- 
completeness of  removal  of  the  infective  process  may  be  followed  by  a 
prompt  return  of  the  primary  infliction.  In  all  instances  of  excision  as 
prompt  healing  as  practicable  should  be  sought  for.  Therefore,  after  secur- 
ing suitable  drainage,  quite  firm  pressure  on  the  surface  should  be  made  by 
carefully  applied  sponges  and  soft  antiseptic  dressings,  which  are  fixed 
securely  in  place  with  bandages. 

The  After-treaimenL — Extension,  cleanliness,  and  nutritious  food  are 
essential.  Extension  in  bed  should  be  as  limited  as  possible,  on  account  of 
the  evil  influences  of  confinement  in  these  cases.  However,  extension  with 
the  wire  breeches  (Sayre)  or  the  Thomas  splint  will  enable  the  patient  to 
leave  the  bed  at  an  early  period,  affording  also  an  opportunity  for  dressing 
the  wound  and  providing  the  extension  necessary,  to  prevent  the  end  of  the 
bone  from  pressing  upward  against  the  acetabulum. 

The  Results, — When  done  for  gunshot  injuries  before  asepsis,  about 
ninety-two  and  a  half  per  cent  die  from  the  primary,  about  ninety-one  per 
cent  from  the  intermediary,  and  ninety  and  a  half  from  the  secondary  opera- 
tion. When  done  for  disease,  the  mortality  in  1,700  eases  done  before 
asepsis  was  33  per  cent;  of  644  like  cases  done  under  aseptic  precautions, 
the  mortality  was  7.14  per  cent.  The  most  favorable  age  is  between  five 
and  ten  years,  and  the  best  results  are  said  to  occur  when  the  disease  has  ex- 
isted several  months.  The  rate  is  about  three  per  cent  greater  from  com- 
plete than  from  partial  excisions.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  a  little  improved 
by  the  removal  of  the  trochanter  major  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft; 
it  is  diminished,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  diseased  bone 
removed  from  the  head  of  the  femur  downw^ard,  and  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  of  the  ilium.  About  ninety- 
four  per  cent  secure  useful  limbs  when  excised  for  disease.  Com- 
plete   excision    is    followed    by    a    more    useful    limb    than    partial  ex- 
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cision.  The  advent  of  strict  asepsis  and  improved  technique  with  judi- 
cious selection  of  cases  has  led  to  the  startling  results  of  only  three  (Wright) 
to  five  per  cent  mortality.  The  usefulness  of  the  limb  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  amount  of  bone  removed — the  less  the  better — other  things 
being  equal.  However,  the  majority  secure  serviceable  limbs  and  walk 
unaided. 

The  Operation  of  Arthrotomy  for  Old  Unreduced  and  Irreducible  Dis- 
locations of  the  Hip, — Inasmuch  as  the  causes  of  irreducibility  are  various, 
and  relate  to  the  interference  of  the  capsule,  of  tendon  or  of  muscle,  and, 
perhaps,  of  a  fragment  of  bone,  also,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  restraining 
influences  of  the  tissue  changes  incident  to  nature^s  conservative  efforts,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  obstacles  also  incident  to  the  abnormal  relations  of  the 
hard  and  soft  parts  with  each  other,  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  indicate  a  systematized  mode  of  procedure  that  will  meet  the  technical 
requirements  of  even  a  limited  number  of  these  cases. 

The  primary  incision  should  be  of  ample  size  to  promote  clear  observa- 
tion and  rapid,  intelligent  effort,  therefore,  when  practicable,  make  it  so  as 
to  expose  the  dislocated  end  of  the  bone,  the  cotyloid  cavity  and  the  estab- 
lished restraining  influences — i.  e.,  the  capsule,  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
trochanter  major,  and  nature^s  contributions  to  repair,  now  exercising  obsti- 
nate restraint.  Barker's  anterior  incision  (page  428)  affords  prompt, 
easy,  and  free  exposure  of  the  anterior  aspects  of  the  joint,  and  may  answer 
admirably  in  early  and  simple  cases  and  in  the  old  dislocations  with  limited 
structural  changes  and  comparatively  free  movement,  and  those  with  limited 
dorsal  or  with  anterior  displacement.  In  instances  of  immobility  with  the 
head  of  the  bone  well  back  on  the  dorsum  or  in  the  sciatic  notch,  especially 
when  of  long  standing  and  attended  with  marked  secondary  changes,  the 
extreme  straight  or  curved  incisions  will  likely  afford  a  better  opportunity 
of  observing  the  object.  However,  in  any  instance  the  head  of  the  bone 
must  be  freely  exposed  and  isolated,  the  route  to  the  acetabulum  made 
clear,  and  when,  on  manipulation  to  secure  return,  obstacles  are  met,  they 
should  be  overcome  by  division  of  capsule,  tendon  and  ligament,  by  perios- 
teal separation  of  muscular  insertions,  and  by  the  removal  of  new  prod- 
ucts; patient  and  painstaking  efforts  of  a  thoroughly  aseptic  character  are 
essential  to  primary  success  and  to  security  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  use- 
fulness of  limb. 

Strong,  straight  and  curved  scissors,  scalpels,  periostotomes,  rugines, 
strong  hooks  (Fig.  375),  and  tapes  to  raise  the  bone  in  place  are  re- 
quired; when  restored,  the  sound  tissues  should  be  repaired  by  sewing  fast 
in  place  the  muscular  insertions  and  providing  temporary  drainage.  The 
patient  should  be  confined  in  bed,  and  the  limb  immobilized  until  healing 
is  effected,  when  the  use  of  crutches  with  employment  of  passive  motion 
are  instituted. 

If  the  liead  cannot  be  restored,  then  excision  or  osteotomy  should  be 
done,  and  the  patient  treated  accordingly.  Usually  excision  has  been  prac- 
ticed.   It  may  be  deemed  wiser  to  take  no  active  measure  whatever. 

llie  Results. — This  method  has  been   practiced   30  times,  of  which 
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nujuber  11  were  reduced.  Of  the  19  failures,  in  18  GXcision  wae  performed, 
[and  in  oDe  osteotomy.  Of  tlie  11  suecesBfuUy  reduced,  8  were  fimc- 
I  tionallygood,  1  died  of  sepsis*  1  was  followed  by  nwro&is  of  thf  head,  and  1 
[by  rdnm. 

Excision  of  the  coccyx  is^  oft('Titinh*s  i1oir%  though  doiuetimes  inetTectai- 
'ally,  lor  Un*  ivlief  ul  LULrvgo<lviiiji.    The  ofKration  exposes  the  patient  to  no 

danger  and  can  but  remove  a  comparatively  u»ele8i  appendage. 
L        The  Operniioti, — Place  the  patient  on  the  side  and  expose  the  Iwjne  hy  a 
f straight  ineieion  in  the  niiihlle  of  its  lon^  a^i!^:  isolate  the  hone  caix^fully 
and  remove  it  with  Ijone  foreep^. 

OSTKOTOMV. 

In  t!ie  lilK'ral  acceptation  of  the  term,  osteotomy  may  he  deHnt'd  a**  a 
Isection  of  bone. 


r-t 


k.> 


Pio.  450 — Instruments  employetl  i:  .  Mallet. 

/» p^.  A,  Osteotomes,     i, /f/Retruc:t«'T>,     ^  m,  ^pon^^r^  w*  i  \vn\,  a  --■liir[>.Ti  oi  earbolio 
a*? id  lo  hold  o\vt  incisions* 

In  a  limited  8enR\  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  divisions  of  hone  that  are 
'made  for  the  relief  of  <lrfnrinitirs  dependent  on  anehylosifci,  riekets^  badly 
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united  fractures,  etc.  The  bone  may  be  divided  either  through  a  free  or  an 
abridged  incision  of  the  soft  parts.  In  the  former,  a  liberal  incision  of  the 
soft  parts  is  made  down  upon  the  bone,  and  it  is  therefore  called  the  open 
method.    If  the  opening  in  the  soft  parts  be  of  only  sufficient  size  to  admit 


Fio.  451. — Langenbeck's  saw. 


the  entrance  of  the  instrument,  thereby  preventing  observation  of  the  act,  it 
is  denominated  the  abridged  or  subcutaneous  method.  If  the  bone  l)e  divided 
directly  through,  in  either  an  oblique  or  transverse  direction,  at  one  situa- 
tion only,  the  act  is  denominated  linear  osteotomy,  and  is  usually  of  the 
abridged  or  subcutaneous  variety.     When,  however,  a  wedge-shaped  piece 


Adams's  saw. 


is  removed,  the  procedure  is  called  cuneiform  osteotomy,  and  is  practiced 
through  a  free  incision. 

The  instruments  employed  in  osteotomy  consist  of  especially  designed 
saws,  chisels,  osteotomes,  mallets,  blunt  hooks,  and  sand  pillows  (Fig.  450). 

Variously  formed  saws  are  employed,  named  usually  for  the  one  who 
designed  them,  as  Langenbeck's  (Fig.  451)  and  Adams's  saws  (Fig.  452). 


Fio.  453.— Shrady's  bone  saw. 

The  ])lados  are  sliort  and  strong,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  connected  to  the  handle  by  a  strong  shank  three  inches 
long.  The  deviations  from  these  varieties  are  to  meet  special  indications 
rather  than  to  limit  the  use  of  the  instruments. 
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The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  saw  not  only  relate  to  the  danger  of 
lacerating  the  contiguous  tissue,  but  more  forcibly  to  the  retention  in  the 
wound  of  the  bone  dust  which,  failing  to  be  absorbed,  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  suppuration ;  therefore  the  osteotome  and  chisel  are  better  than  the  saw. 
The  saw  devised  by  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  of  this  city,  is  a  good  instrument, 
and  is  described  by  himself  as  follows : 

"  (Fig.  453.)  The  instrument  consists  of  a  staff  with  a  handle  and  blunt 
extremity.  A  portion  of  this  shaft  at  a  short  distance  from  the  extremity  is 
flattened,  one  edge  (B)  being  made  into  a  knife  blade,  and  the  other  (C) 
being  provided  with  saw  teeth.  When  in  position  (3)  cither  the  saw  (C)  or 
the  knife  edge  of  the  sliaft,  according  to  the  way  the  latter  is  turned,  corre- 
sponds with  the  opening  of  the  cannula.  The  saw  or  knife  can  then  be 
worked  to  and  fro  within  the  cannula  by  a  pistonlike  movement,  the  cannula 
being  steadied  by  grasping  the  flange  or  handle  (D)  (Fig.  454)  at  its  base.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  work  the  instrument  as  an  ordinary  blunt-pointed  sheathed 
saw  or  knife,  the  shaft  can  be  fixed  in  the  cannula  and  made  into  one  piece 
by  a  thumbscrew  in  the  handle.  The  portion  of  the  cannula  at  the  back  of 
the  opening  is  made  extra  strong,  and  is  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  blade. 


Pio.  454. — Shrady *s  improved  bono  saw. 

80  that  in  sawing  there  is  no  stoppage  of  the  passage  of  the  instrument 
through  any  thickness  of  the  bone.  The  soft  parts  are  protected  from  in- 
jury, no  matter  which  way  the  instrument  may  be  worked.  The  saw  blade 
is  blunt  at  its  extremity,  and  is  guarded  on  all  sides  except  in  its  limited 
cutting  surface.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  knife.  The  working  of  the 
saw  to  and  fro  in  the  cannula  is  sufficient  in  sweep  to  insure  the  division  of 
any  bone  having  a  diameter  .less  than  the  cutting  edge.  Still,  as  this  pro- 
cess is  much  slower  than  when  the  saw  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  restrict  its  employment  to  operations  on  the  smaller  bones, 
to  cramped  localities,  and  to  situations  where  there  is  special  danger  of 
wounding  some  neighboring  vessels.  All  that  is  necessary  in  using  this  saw 
is  to  thrust  the  trocar  and  cannula  into  the  limb,  the  fenestrum  of  the  cannula 
being  alongside  of  the  bone  upon  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed. 
The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  the  staff  introduced  in  its  place  and  worked 
as  already  described." 

The  chisel  resembles  the  carpenter's  chisel  in  form,  but  differs  from  it  in 
quality  ;  it  has  two  parallel  margins  extending  to  its  cutting  edge,  which  is 
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beveled  on  one  side.  The  base  of  the  bevel  should  be  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness;  if  thicker  than  this  it  may  splinter  the  bone.  The  width 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  bone  to  be  divided — ^half  an  inch  being 
suitable  in  the  majority  of  cases.  For  narrow  bones,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width  is  better  (Fig.  450,  6,  c,  d).  The  width  should  be  less  than  that  of  the 
bone  to  be  operated  upon. 

The  temper  given  to  the  tools  of  the  hardwood  or  ivory  turner  is  best 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  this  instrument,  and  its  efficacy  should  be  tested 
upon  the  thigh  bone  of  an  ox  or  a  like  animal  before  being  used  for  its 
special  purpose. 

The  chisel  should  be  sharp,  and  leave  a  smoothly  cut  surface.  This 
instrument  is  employed  only  to  remove  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  bone, 
since  the  shape  of  its  cutting  extremity  will,  like  that  of  the  carpenter's 
chisel,  cause  it  to  go  awry  if  a  straight  section  be  attempted. 

The  Osteotome. — The  osteotome  is  beveled  at  the  end  on  both  sides, 
resembling,  therefore,  a  slender  wedge,  with  the  handle  and  the  blade  con- 
tinuous and  of  the  same  material.  One  border  of  the  blade  should  be 
delicately  marked  in  inches  or  otherwise,  to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
wound.  The  edge  should  be  sharp  enough  to  cut  a  finger  nail,  and  the 
temper  of  a  character  to  withstand  the  strain  required.  The  strength  of 
this  instrument  can  be  tested  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  Osteo- 
tomes vary  in  thickness  in  order  that  a  section  begun  by  one  of  a  given 
thickness  may  be  continued  on  its  withdrawal  by  the  substitution  of  another 
of  a  lesser  thickness.  The  tops  of  the  osteotome  and  chisel  should  each 
have  a  round  head  against  which  the  thumb  is  pressed  to  steady  the  instru- 
ment (Fig.  450,  /,  g,  h). 

The  mallet  is  made  of  hard  wood,  or  rawhide  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose; or  an  extemporized  one  may  be  employed  (Fig.  450,  e). 

The  scalpel  is  a  long  one  with  a  sharp  point  suitable  for  penetrating 
at  once  to  the  bone  (Fig.  450,  a).  Blunt  hooks  are  employed  to  draw  the 
edges  of  the  incision  apart  without  force  (t,  k). 

The  Sand  Pillow. — The  dimensions  of  the  sand  pillow  are  usually  about 
twelve  inches  by  eighteen,  made  of  stout  cloth,  and  filled  with  sufficient  fine 
sand  to  permit  the  contents  to  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  bag  to  another 
without  leaving  any  portion  empty.  It  should  be  dampened  before  use, 
covered  with  a  carbolized  cloth,  and  the  limb  laid  upon  or  rather  imbedded  in 
it.  It  forms  an  efficient  support,  and  prevents  the  impulse  of  the  blow  from 
causing  injury  to  the  soft  parts. 

The  Comments. — The  opening  in  the  soft  parts  leading  down  to  the 
point  of  proposed  section  should  be  limited  in  extent  and  so  located  as  to 
avoid  the  division  of  important  structures  or  injury  to  a  joint.  It  should 
l)e  made  when  practicable  in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibers  of  the  muscle 
through  which  it  passes  down  to,  but  not  through,  the  periosteum.  The 
blade  of  the  scalpel  should  remain  in  the  incision  till  muscular  contraction 
ceases,  and  then  the  chisel,  osteotome,  or  saw  is  passed  into  the  wound  by  the 
side  of  the  blade  acting  as  a  guide,  after  which  tlie  knife  is  withdrawn. 

It  is  better  that  the  wound  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  or  even 
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to  permit  inspection  of  the  bone,  than  that  the  tissues  around  a  small  in- 
cision be  treated  with  violence  in  introducing  the  chisel  or  osteotome. 

If  chips  of  bone  are  to  be  removed,  a  larger  incision  is  required  than  if  a 
simple  section  be  intended.  The  patient  should  in  all  instances  be  anaesthe- 
tized, and  if  advisable  the  limb  rendered  bloodless  by  the  elastic  bandage. 
However,  the  wound  should  not  be  finally  closed  until  the  surgeon  is  assured 
that  no  significant  degree  of  haemorrhage  is  liable  to  take  place.  In  all  re- 
spects the  operation  must  be  performed  with  antiseptic  care. 

When  the  blow  is  delivered,  the  osteotome  or  chisel  should  be  firmly 
grasped  and  steadied  by  the  lower  border  of  the  hand  placed  in  contact  with 
the  soft  parts  (Fig.  455).  If  either  instrument  be  held  loosely,  or  be  applied 
to  the  bone  indifferently,  the  blow  of  the  mallet  will  be  both  futile  and  dan- 
gerous. The  edge  of  the  osteotome  should  not  be  so  pointed  or  placed  as  to 
endanger  important  structures  by  a  direct  or  deflected  curve  in  the  course  of 
the  instrument.  The  first  blows  should  be  lighter  than  the  succeeding  ones  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  instrument  may  be 
first  safely  fixed  in  the  bone.  If  the 
osteotome  be  removed,  it  should  be  re- 
placed in  the  original  track  for  obvious 
reasons.  If  the  instrument  be  fixed 
in  the  bone,  it  should  be  loosened  by 
careful  rocking  in  the  direction  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  cutting  edge,  and 
not  the  short,  as  by  the  latter  move- 
ment the  edge  is  liable  to  be  nicked  and 
broken.  The  greater  liability  of  the 
laceration  of  the  soft  jmrts,  and  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  wound  and  the 
deposit  of  bone  dust  in  it,  are  valid 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  saw  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  osteotome. 

Subcutaneous  Division  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur.— Subcutaneous  divi- 
sion of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  femur  is  practiced  to  remedy  faulty 
position  of  the  thigh  incident  to  anchylosis  following  hip  disease,  etc. 
The  division  can  be  made  with  the  saw  or  osteotome. 

The  Division  with  the  Saw  (Adams). — Place  the  patient  upon  the  sound 
side,  with  the  bono  to  be  treated  uppermost.  Locate  the  upper  border  of 
the  trochanter  with  the  finger.  Introduce  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  center  of  the  great  trochanter,  on  the  flat  and  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
neck,  a  long  scalpel  or  tenotome  straight  down  to  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
divide  the  muscles  and  open  the  capsule  freely  on  the  anterior  and  upper 
surface  so  as  to  permit  the  easy  entrance  of  the  saw,  which  is  passed  by  the 
side  and  along  the  track  of  the  knife  down  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
neck,  which  is  then  sawed  transversely  through  (Fig.  45G)  from  before  back- 
ward sufTiciently  to  be  easily  broken.  Th(^  linil)  is  then  ])laced  in  the  proper 
position,  the  wound  irrigated  to  render  it  aseptic  and  to  wash  out  the  bone 
dust;  IhTniorrhage  is  checked,  a  small  drainage  tube  introduced,  the  remain- 


Fio.  455. — Method  of  holding  osteotome. 
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ing  portion  of  the  incision  closed,  the  whole  area  enveloped  in  antiseptic 
dressings,  and  the  limb  placed  in  an  immovable  apparatus.  The  tendinous 
contractions  that  may  prevent  the  limb  from  being  properly  corrected  should 
be  divided  subcutaneously. 

The  Remarks. — This  method  of  practice  is  best  suited  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  undergone  no  especial  change.  If  this 
portion  of  the  bone  have  been  shortened,  thickened,  or  eburnated,  or  be  sur- 
rounded with  indurated  tissue,  or  the  head  of  the  bone  be  displaced,  the  use 
of  the  saw  is  contraindicated,  and  the  osteotome  should  be  employed  instead. 
Aside  from  these  facts,  the  deposit  in  the  wound  of  bone  dust  and  the 
probable  bruising  of  the  tissues  with  the  end  of  the  saw  are  regarded  as 
objectionable  features. 

The  Results. — This  operation  has  been  successful  in  thirty-one  out  of 
thirty-four  cases. 

The  Division  with  the  Osteotome. — Place  the  patient  on  the  sound  side, 
expose  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  to  the  osteotome  through 
an  incision  extending  upward  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  great  trochanter  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
Introduce  the  osteotome  before  removal  of  the  knife ; 
turn  it  so  as  to  divide  the  neck  in  the  direction  of 
the  short  diameter.  A  few  sharp  blows  with  the 
mallet  will  permit  restoration  of  the  limb  with  fracture 
of  the  undivided  portion  of  bone. 

The  Remarks. — Special  care  must  be  exercised  in 

the  use  of  the  osteotome,  and  in  the  handling  of  the 

limb  during  the  use,  so  as  not  to  cause  fragments  of 

bone  to  be  loosened  or  pushed  into  the  soft  tissues 

by  the  advancing  end  of  the  instrument  or  by  in- 

.   ^  cautious  movement  of  the   fragments.     The  instru- 

of  femur.  ment  should  be  so  held  and  the  blow  so  directed  as 

to  limit  the  effect  to  the  bone  alone. 

Maunder^  Billroth^  and  others  have  used  the  chisel  for  forcible  fracture 

with  good  results. 

Division  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur ;  Formation  of  False  Joint  ( Volk- 
mann). — While  false  joints  are  often  fickle,  and  in  many  instances  afford 
no  great  advantages  over  tliose  gained  by  an  increased  compensatory  move- 
ment of  the  spine,  still  by  this  operation  good  results  are  reported  to  have 
been  so  common  as  to  merit  a  more  frequent  trial  of  the  method. 

The  Operation. — Make  an  incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  great 
trochanter  four  or  five  lines  in  length  down  to  the  bone.  The  femur  is  then 
cut  through  about  an  inch  below  the  great  trochanter  with  a  chisel,  the  wall 
of  the  cervix  femoris  broken,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone  removed. 
The  thigh  is  then  adductcd  to  make  the  upper  end  of  the  distal  frag- 
ment of  the  femur  more  accessible,  then  the  latter  is  cut  across  and  rounded 
off  to  fit  the  new  socket  made  by  chiseling  out  the  head  of  the  femur  and 
increasing  the  area  of  the  acetabulum  by  the  same  process,  being  careful  not 
to  open  into  the  pelvic  cavity.     The  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  placed  in 
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Fio.  457^ — Sajre*8  lines 
of  section. 


the  newly  formed  caTity,  and  extension  is  applied  to  the  limb  to  keep  the 

cut  surfaces  sufficiently  separated  to  prevent  bony  union.     Early  pasaiYe 

motion  should  be  made. 

The  Results. — Volkmann  has  performed  this  operation  sereral  times, 

obtaining  useful  limbs  in  each  instance. 

The  Division   by  Inter-trochanteric  Osteotomy   (Sayre's  modification 

of  Barton). — ^This  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  anterior,  outer,  and 

posterior  surfaces  of  the  femur  through  an  incision 

about  six  inches  in  length,  beginning  just  above  the 

tip  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  carried  longitudi- 
nally through  the  center  of  its  outer  surface.     A 

short,  transverse  incision  is  then  joined  to  the  center 

of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  first;  the  respective  sur- 
faces of  the  bone  are  then  exposed  with  an  elevator, 

until  the  trochanter  minor  can  be  felt,  when  a  chain 

saw  is  passed  around  the  bone  immediately  above  this 

process.     The  first  or  curved  section  (Fig.  457)  is 

made  by  first  sawing  upward  and  outward,  until  the 

bone  is  half  severed,  then  changing  the  direction  to 

downward  and  outward,  and  completing  the  section. 
The  second  or  straight  section  is  made  by  sawing 

directly  through  the  upperendof  thelower  fragment  in  its  transverse  axis  so  as 

to  exHc^ct  a  piece  of  bone  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  outer  and  inner  bor- 
ders, and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  its  central  part 
The  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  then 
rounded  to  fit  the  concavity  above.  The  limb  is 
Htraightened  and  the  wound  treated  like  a  compound 
fracture. 

The  Results, — The  removal  of  a  disk  of  bone  in 
this  situation  has  been  quite  frequently  practiced,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  Out  of  the  seventeen  cases 
reported,  seven  died. 

Volkmann's  Modification. — The  modification  in- 
troduced by  Volkmann  in  1873  consists  in  making  an 
incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter and  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
about  three  inches  in  length,  and  removing  the  peri- 
osteum from  two  thirds  of  its  circumference  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  when  with  chisels  and 
gouges  a  wedge-shaped  piece  is  taken  from  just  below 

the  great  troclianter  (Fig.  458),  and  the  bone  broken,  straightened,  and 

placdd  in  proper  position  until  union  takes  place. 

The  Results. — Of  the  twelve  operations  thus  performed,  all  recovered. 
The  Division  of  the  Shaft  below  both  Trochanters  (Gant). — This  method 

of  procedure  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Operation. — Make  a  longitudinal  incision  down  to  the  bone  on  the 

outer  aspect  of  the  femur  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 


Fin.  458. — Volkinanirs 
section. 
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trochanter.  Through  this  opening  introduce  the  osteotome  down  to  the 
bone  and  divide  the  bone  transversely  just  below  the  lesser  trochanter  (Fig. 
456,  a). 

The  Remarks, — The  ease  of  approach  to  the  bone,  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  the  division,  and  the  uniformly  favorable  outcome  thus  far  secured, 
bespeak  the  adoption  of  this  method  when  practicable,  instead  of  either  of 
the  more  complicated  and  less  favorable  ones  already  stated. 

After-treatment. — In  all  instances  of  division  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
thorough  drainage  and  aseptic  cleanliness  should  be  practiced.  If  a  false  joint 
be  the  desideratum,  extension  and  passive  motion  should  be  made  to  prevent 
bony  union.  The  latter  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  well  healed,  and 
the  former  is  continued  while  the  patient  is  in  bed,  and  even  later  if  need 
be,  by  special  apparatus.  If  bony  union  be  unobjectionable,  the  limb  is 
treated  by  immobilization  apparatus,  the  same  as  for  fracture.  The  choice 
of  operation  will  be  governed  largely,  indeed,  by  the  nature  of  the  desired 
outcome — mobility  or  immobility  at  the  seat  of  division. 

Congenital  Displacement  at  the  Hip  (Hoffa's  operation). — Place  the 
patient  on  the  sound  side ;  flex  the  thigh  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
make  an  incision  three  or  four  inches  in  length  in  the  long  axis  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upward  and  backward  toward  the  posterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  through  the  tissues,  down  to  the  bone.  Bemove  the 
periosteum  and  muscular  attachments  from  the  great  trochanter  with  a  peri- 
osteotome ;  cut  away  the  capsular  ligament  if  it  oppose  reduction ;  enlarge 
the  acetabulum  with  bone  scoops ;  reduce  the  displacement  by  manipulation, 
stretching  or  dividing  muscular  structure  opposing  reduction;  drain  the 
wound,  dress  antiseptically,  abduct  and  extend  the  thigh,  and  confine  the 
limb  with  a  plaster-of- Paris  spica  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  Remarks, — In  children  under  six  years  of  age  the  muscles  can  usu- 
ally be  stretched  sufficiently  to  bring  the  limb  into  proper  position  for 
confinement  during  healing.  In  those  of  six  and  upward  stretching  rarely 
avails,  and  subcutaneous  division  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tuber  ischii 
and  of  the  adductor  muscles  is  practiced,  together  with  open  division  of  the 
fascia  lata  and  of  the  soft  parts  attached  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium,  as  the  need  for  such  divisions  is  demonstrated  by  putting  the  tissues 
successively  on  the  stretch.  The  ligamentum  teres,  the  cartilages,  the  fatty 
and  a  good  portion  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  acetabulum  should  be  re- 
moved, disturbing  as  little  as  possible  the  margins  of  the  cavity. 

The  After-treatment. — If  the  acetabulum  be  shallow,  the  head  of  the 
bone  should  be  held  in  place  with  extension  or  by  means  of  a  padded  strap 
buckled  around  the  pelvis  and  over  the  trochanters.  If  the  acetabulum  be 
deep  enough  the  head  will  remain  in  position  without  mechanical  aid. 

Hoffa  advises  that  the  limb  be  at  first  moderately  inverted,  abducted  and 
extended,  then  after  a  few  weeks  brought  into  the  normal  position.  The  first 
fixation  dressing  is  retained  in  place  three  or  four  weeks  if  practicable.  For 
weeks  and  perhaps  months  afterward  the  patient  should  not  stand  or  walk 
without  the  support  of  an  apparatus  directed  to  maintaining  the  length  of 
the  limb  while  permitting  motion  at  the  hip  joint. 
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The  R*:*ulUf. — Hoffk  reporU  112  opentionc  on  82  patScnis. 
of  the  hip  followed  is  If  acd  retain  of  the  di^Uotmtfiit  in  11  ease&  Deftdi 
follow*:*!  iij  3  cav-g:  in  2  ffY>in  the  eff€*tc  of  shock;  in  1  from  io(iofoiiii  pot- 
lioninj^. 

Lorenz'9  Modifiraiion  of  Ho^^$  Opfratiom, — PUc^  the  putkct  on  ibe 
hack^  with  the  limb  abducted  and  rotated  ontwanL  Make  an  incifioD  from 
a  point  two  inches  Ijeneath  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pr«*»  of  the 
ilium,  going  obli'^uelv  downward  and  outward  through  the  tecsor  Tagimp 
femorie  mui^rle  and  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  ghiteus  medins  miisck  and 
the  fascia  lata,  crossing  the  trochanter  at  about  the  middle  of  the  external 
surface  and  extending  to  a  point  just  below  the  long  axis  of  the  f^nnr; 
draw  apart  with  broad,  strong  retractors  the  borders  of  the  tensor  imginap 
femoris  and  gluteus  medius  muscles,  find  the  rectus  femoris  muscle  and 
locate  its  reflecte^l  tendon  at  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  bone  just  abore 
the  acetabulum ;  uncover  the  capsular  ligament  and  incise  it  longitndinallT 
so  as  to  expose  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone:  cause  the  assistant  to  flex  the 
thigh  to  a  right  angle  with  the  IxmIt,  and  free  the  insertions  of  the  capsular 
ligament  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bone  so  that  the 
finger  can  Ije  passed  completely  around  its  neck ;  throw  the  head  of  the  bone 
outward ;  divide  the  ligamentum  teres  if  present,  and  turn  the  bone  aside, 
thus  ex[>osing  to  view  the  underhing  capsule  and  the  acetabulum:  deepen 
the  acetabulum  with  a  curette,  preserving  as  much  as  practicable  its  bonv  rim. 

The  Remarks. — If  the  head  of  the  bone  be  conical,  a  portion  should  be 
removed,  preserving,  however,  as  much  as  is  possible  of  its  articular  carti- 
lage to  obviate  the  anchylosis  that  is  liable  to  follow  the  removal  of  cartilage 
in  deepening  the  acetabulum.  The  finding  of  the  socket  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  presence  of  fibrous  tissue  and  of  the  overlving  adher- 
ent jKirtion  of  the  capsule.  Portions  of  tissue  that  prevent  reduction  of  the 
head  and  of  its  retention  in  place  with  the  limb  abducted  or  in  a  straight 
position  nbould  l>e  gevereil.  A  short  neck  of  the  bone,  contraction  of  the 
adductor  muscles,  or  a  narrow  acetabulum  may  further  prevent  reduction 
or  proper  retention  in  place.  When  reduction  attends  adduction  of  the 
limb,  forcible  abduction  may  l>e  employed  to  stretch  the  tissues  hindering 
the  projK  r  placement  of  the  limb  in  the  normal  position.  Bradford  in  some 
instances  divided  the  Y-Iigament  to  etfect  a  proper  reduction.  After  sat- 
isfactory reduction  the  divided  tissues  may  be  united  with  buried  catgut 
sutures,  and  the  wound  carefully  draine^l,  or  it  may  be  packed  with  gauze 
at  the  outset,  as  circumstances  demand.  Prior  to  operation  in  any  method 
the  restraining  tissues  should  be  stretched  for  some  time  with  the  limbs 
in  an  abducted  position  by  weicfht  and  pulley.  Objectionable  internal 
or  extr-rnal  rotation  of  the  limb  after  recovery  can  be  remedied  by  division 
of  the  femur  below  the  troclianter,  followed  by  rectification  of  the  deform- 
ity and  tlie  application  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  spica  until  union  ensues. 
Lorenz  himself  no  longer  practices  this  method. 

The  Results. — Lorenz  reports  excellent  results  in  a  series  of  100  cases. 
Two  eases  were  followed  by  slight  fibrous  anchylosis,  and  one  by  suppuration 
and  complete  anchylosis.  Sehauz  reports  135  cases  operated  on  by  twenty-one 
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dififerent  operators.  Death  occurred  from  operation  in  7  and  from  complica- 
tions in  4  cases.  Eight  were  not  satisfactory,  6  perfectly  so,  and  109  were  ex- 
cellent results.  If  a  rudimentary  acetabulum  be  not  present,  Ogston  advised 
that  an  opening  be  chiseled  through  the  ilium  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
adjusted  to  it. 

The  results  in  these  operations  appear  to  be  excellent  when  measured  by 
the  depth  of  the  inherent  diflBculties  to  which  they  are  addressed.  The  na- 
ture of  the  infliction  necessarily  renders  infrequent  perfect  cure.  Lorenz's 
method  may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest  and  least  dangerous  of  the  effective 
operative  procedures. 

Bony  Anchylosis  of  the  Knee  Joint. — Bony  anchylosis  of  the  knee  joint 
may  be  associated  with  flexion,  or  with  internal  or  external  deflection  of  the 
leg.  In  either  instance  the  deformity  can  be  practically  overcome,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  limb  enhanced  by  supracondyloid  osteotomy  of  either  the 
linear  or  cuneiform  variety.  The  anatomical  points  bearing  on  the  operation 
are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  relating  to  correction  of  genu  valgum. 
And,  too,  the  methods  of  procedure  in  cases  of  deflexion  present  no  substan- 
tial differences  from  those  employed  in  the  operation  for  that  deformity. 

The  Operation  by  Linear  Osteotomy. — When  performed  from  the  outer 
aspect,  make  a  longitudinal  incision  down  upon  the  bone  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus  tendon,  one  finger's  breadth  above  the  upper  portion  of  the 
outer  condyle,  sufficient  to  admit  the  osteotome.  The  osteotome  is  intro- 
duced and  turned  so  that  its  cutting  surface  corresponds  to  the  transverse 
axis  of  the  bone  at  the  point  to  be  divided ;  with  the  limb  resting  upon  the 
sand  bag  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  femur  is  divided  and  the  posterior 
third  broken  or  bent.  If  performed  from  the  inner  aspect,  the  incision  is  made 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  and  parallel  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  tendon  of 
the  adductor  magnus,  beginning  one  inch  above  its  insertion.  The  remaining 
steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
supplement  the  section  of  the  femur  with  that  of  the  tibia,  in  order  to  suf- 
ficiently correct  the  deformity.  This  is  done  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  skin  over  the  tibial  crest,  just  below  the  tuberosity.  Through  this  open- 
ing, the  subcutaneous  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  tibia  are  divided  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  of  a  fracture  of  the  bone  and  the  consequent  correction 
of  the  deformity.  The  fibula,  owing  to  its  mobile  association  with  the  tibia, 
does  not  require  division  at  this  situation.  It  is  often  necessary,  however,  to 
cut  the  hamstring  tendons  before  the  deformity  can  be  properly  corrected. 

The  Operatioyi  by  Cnneiform  Osteotomy, — Although  this  variety  of  oste- 
otomy may  be  applied  to  deflected  curves,  the  linear  is  much  the  better,  and 
the  cuneiform  method  should  be  rather  employed  in  instances  of  anchylosis 
of  the  knee  with  marked  flexion  of  the  leg.  It  can  be  employed  above 
(Barton)  or  through  the  joint.  The  latter  is  much  the  better  plan.  The 
size  of  the  piece  to  be  removed  can  readily  be  estimated  by  noting  the 
course  of  two  imaginary  lines  dropped  perpendicularly  to  the  long  axes  of 
the  tibia  and  femur  respectively  (Fig.  45!)).  If  these  lines  be  so  dropped  as 
to  join  at  the  iin<(l(»  of  the  deformity,  they  will  indicate  the  minimum  amount 
of  bone  that  should  be  removed.  A  still  greater  saving  of  bone  can  be  made 
80 
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Fig.  459. — Caneiform  incision  for  bony  anchylosis  of 
knee  joint 


if  the  cuneiform  section  ceases  at  the  posterior  third  of  the  transverse 
diameter,  which  part  is  then  overcome  hy  fracture  as  the  limb  is  straight- 
ened. In  all  instances  the  lines  of  division  of  the  two  bones  must  be  made 
so  as  to  be  parallel  with  each  other  when  the  leg  is  brought  into  the  cor- 
rect position,  otherwise  a 
new  deformity  will  be  cre- 
ated— deflection  of  the  leg. 
If  the  degree  of  flexion  be  a 
minor  one,  linear  osteotomy 
will  suflBce  for  the  rectifica- 
tion. 

The  General  RemarJcs. — 
Care  must  be  observed  that 
the  osteotome  does  not  in- 
vade the  popliteal  space  as 
the  vessels  and  nerves  may 
be  directly  injured  thereby, 
or  from  the  resulting  sharp 
fragments  of  bone.  In  the  case  of  fibrous  anchylosis  the  use  of  the  weight 
and  pulley  should  be  employed  to  overcome  as  much  as  possible  the  de- 
formity, and  also  to  stretch  to  the  fullest  extent  the  opposing  soft  parts 
before  osteotomy  is  done.  In  no  instance,  either  before  or  after  operation, 
should  these  tissues  be  so  stretched  as  to  imperil  their  integrity,  benumb 
the  limb,  or  interfere  materially  with  the  circulation.  Cuneiform  division 
is  practiced  here  with  the  saw,  especially  when  done  through  the  joint. 

Genu  Valgum. — The  opera- 
tions for  the  relief  of  genu 
valgum  can  be  practiced  with 
comparative  impunity  in  the 
presence  of  antiseptic  meas- 
ures and  anatomical  knowl- 
edge (Fig.  4G0).  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  popliteal 
vessels,  especially  the  anasto- 
motica  magna  and  superior 
internal  articular  arteries. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — 
The  limit  of  the  epiphyseal 
junction  is  on  a  line  with  the 
tubercle  of  the  adductor  mag- 
nus.  The  preponderance  of 
the  bony  structure  here  corre- 
sponds to  the  external  surface 
( Fig.  4G1 ) .  The  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  knee  joint  ex- 
tends upward  above  the  articular  surface  for  an  inch  or  more  with  the  limb 
extended. 


460. — Genu  valgum. 
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The  Operation  of  Osteotomy  of  Oenu  Valgum,  SupracondyJoid  (Mac- 
ewen). — Flex  the  leg  on  the  thigh  to  draw  down  the  synovial  pouch ;  place 
the  limb  on  a  sand  pillow ;  make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  through  the 
soft  parts  at  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  beginning  a  finger's  breadth  above  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  into 
the  spine  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  internal  condyle 
and  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  tendon,  and  carry  it 
upward  sufficiently  to  admit  the  osteotome;  or,  the 
lowest  limit  is  made  to  correspond  to  a  line  drawn 
transversely  across  the  limb  in  front,  beginning  an  inch 
Fig.  46U— Transverse  ^^^^^  *^^  external  condyle,  which  will,  if  the  internal 
section  near  epi-  condyle  be  much  elongated,  prevent  the  osteotome  from 
fowwlini^^of^^femu^^    ^^^^^  driven  into  the  external  condyle  instead  of  above 

a.  Anterior  surface,  it.    The  course  of  the  incision  (Fig.  462,  a)  avoids  as 

b.  External  surface,  f^r  as  possible  any  interference  with  the  anastomotica 
d.  Internal  surface,    magna  and  the  articular  branches.     The  osteotome 

may  be  applied  to  the  bone  transversely  at  the  site 
indicated  by  the  transverse  dotted  line  (6),  and  so  directed  that  its  course 
will  correspond  to  a  line  extending  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
femur  to  a  point  one  finger^s  breadth  above  the  external  condyle.  The 
extent  of  the  osseous  incision  will  depend  upon  the  density  of  the  bone; 
if  the  subject  be  young,  the  bone  can  be  cut  through  two  thirds  of  its  diam- 
eter, and  then  be  bent  or  broken ;  if  it  be  dense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  incision  to  the  outer  wall.  The  posterior  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  first  cut,  when,  if  neces- 
sary, a  thinner  chisel  is  employed  to  complete  the  oper- 
ation. When  the  bone  is  sufficiently  divided,  the  limb 
is  straightened,  all  ha?morrhage  arrested,  and  the  part 
treated  as  indicated. 

Fig.  4()3  shows  the  long  internal  condyle  of  genu 
valgum;  Fig.  4(>4  represents  a  section  of  about  three 
fifths  of  the  diameter;  Fig.  465  illustrates  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bone  with  the  line  of  section  closed, 
showing  the  curvature  as  rectified.  The  prognosis  of 
this  operation,  with  reference  to  usefulness  of  the 
limb,  cure  of  the  deformity,  and  danger  to  life,  is  most 
flattering. 

The  ErsuUs. — In  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  supra- 
condyloid  osteotomies  but  three  fatal  cases  are  reported 
that  can  be  attributed  to  the  operation :  one  each  from 
septicsemia,  h«Tniorrhage,  and  carbolic-acid  poisoning. 
All  the  patients  were  benefited,  and  many  were  en- 
abled to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs  from  which  they  had  been  debarred. 

The  Operation  of  Osteo-arthrotomy  for  Oenu  Valgum  (Ogston). — The 
operation  of  osteo-arthrotomy  consists  in  dividing  the  elongated  condyle  of 
the  femur  hy  sawing  (Ogston),  or  hy  cutting  (Keeves),  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  the  rectification  of  tlie  deformity  (Figs.  466  and  467). 


Fio.  462. — Supracondy. 
loid  osteoteiny.  a. 
Direction  of  incision 
of  soft  parts,  b.  Line 
of  bone  section,  e. 
Epiphyseal  junction. 
d.  Epiphysis. 
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The  Operation  hy  Sawing, — Place  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position;  flex 
the  leg  upon  the  thigh  fully.  At  a  point  two  or  three  inches  above  the  tip 
of  the  inner  condyle  introduce  a  tenotome  upon  the  flat,  carry  it  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward  until  its  point  can  be  felt  anteriorly  in  the  inter- 


Fio.  4e3.  Pio.  464.  Pio.  465. 

Pigs.  468,  464,  465.— Mace  wen's  method. 


Pig.  466.  Pio.  467. 

Pigs.  466,  467.— Ogston's  method. 


condyloid  space.  The  cutting  edge  is  then  turned  downward,  and  the  tissues 
divided  down  to  the  bone  as  it  is  withdrawn.  A  small  Adams's  saw  is  then 
introduced  along  the  course  of  the  incision,  and  the  condyle  is  sawed,  from 
above  downward,  and  before  backward,  through  about  three  quarters  of  its 
thickness.  If  the  limb  be  now  straightened,  the  remaining  portion  is  frac- 
tured and  the  deformity  is  rectified. 

The  Results. — In  forty-six  operations  two  patients  have  died  of  septi- 
caemia.    Neither  of  these  methods  can  be  advised. 

The  Operation  by  Cutting, — By  this  method  the  elongated  condyle  is 
divided  or  loosened  with  a  chisel  or  osteotome,  the  intention  being  to  divide 
the  condyle  to  the  greatest  depth  without  opening  into  the  joint.  Even 
thougli  the  cut  be  made  to  meet  this  indication,  the  joint  is  no  doubt  in- 
volved (except  possibly  in  the  very  young) 
by  the  displacement  upward  of  the  frag- 
ment necessary  to  correct  the  deformity. 

Chiene's  Method  of  Osteo-arthrotomy, — 
Mr.  Chiene,  instead  of  sawing  or  cutting  off 
the  condyle,  corrected  the  deformity  by  the 
removal  of  an  oblique  transverse  wedge  of 
bone  from  the  body  of  the  condyle,  which, 
when  pressed  upward  by  straightening  the 
limb,  remained  attached  by  its  apex  to  the 
shaft  (Fig.  468).  Not  infrequently,  how- 
ever, the  condyle  is  detached  by  this  manipu- 
lation and  the  joint  opened.  The  details 
attending  this  method  are  omitted,  since  it  can  not  be  compared  favorably 
with  the  much  simpler  and  equally  efficient  one — supracondyloid  osteotomy. 

Genu  Varum. — This  deformity,  too,  is  relieved  by  osteotomy.    In  osteotomy 
in  these  instances  the  operative  proceedings  are  directed  to  the  outer  instead 


Fig.  468.— Chiene's  method. 
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of  the  inner  side  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  The  procedure,  pre- 
cautions, and  treatment  are  like  those  for  genu  valgum.  The  division  of  the 
bone  through  a  small  external  opening  can  be  made  almost  indiscriminately 

in  such  as  present  this  deformity, 
always  remembering  that  thorough 
and  complete  antiseptic  precautions 
should  be  taken. 

The  results  are  most  flattering  and 
commend  this  operation  to  the  con- 
sideration and  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Genu  Varum  (Fig.  469)  or  Bowlegs 
may  depend  on  an  outward  curvature 
of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  wholly  or  in 
part.    In  either  instance  the  deform- 
ity of  the  leg  can  be  corrected  by  oste- 
otomy of  the  tibia.     The  tibia  and 
fil)ula  can  be  divided  at  any  part  of 
their  course  by  either  the  linear  or 
cuneiform  methods;  the  linear   for 
the  lesser,  and  the  cuneiform  for  the  greater,  degrees  of  deformity,  is  the 
rule.    If  the  patient  be  young  enough,  a  green-stick  fracture  of  the  fibula 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  its  division. 

The  Operation  by  the  Linear  Method.— Cleanae  the  part  thoroughly,  apply 
the  elastic  bandage,  place  the  limb  on  the  sandbag,  and  at  the  point  of  the 


Fig.  469.— Genu  varum. 


Fio.  470.— Linear  osteot/^my:  r.   Bone  divided,     d.   Deformity  corrected.     Cuneiform 
osteotomy :  a.  Cuneiform  piece  removed,    h.  Deformity  corrected. 

greatest  curvature  make  a  longitudinal  incision  down  to  the  periosteum, 
midway  between  the  borders  of  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia  at  the 
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point  of  proposed  division  and  of  ample  length  to  admit  the  osteotome^  which 
is  then  turned  so  as  to  divide  the  bone  transversely  suflBciently  to  admit 
of  its  being  fractured  (Fig.  470,  c,  d).  Cut  or  bend  the  fibula,  correct  the  de- 
formity, close  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  with  catgut,  dress  antiseptically, 
and  confine  the  limb  in  a  temporary  dressing  until  all  danger  of  haemor- 
rhage, inflammation,  etc.,  has  subsided,  when  it  may  be  placed  in  an  immov- 
able plaster-of-Paris  dressing  and  retained  until  union  has  taken  place.  If 
a  double  section  is  to  be  made  at  different  points,  an  antiseptic  sponge  (Fig. 
450,  I,  m)  should  be  bound  over  the  incision  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  first 
while  the  second  operation  is  being  made.  This  affords  an  opportunity  to 
determine  the  severity  of  the  haemorrhage  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
controlled.  If  it  be  necessary  to  divide  one  bone  in  two  situations  to  correct 
a  deformity,  the  second  division  should  be  deferred  until  the  former  has 
healed,  when  it  should  be  done  at  the  remaining  point  of  greatest  convexity. 
The  Operation  by  the  Cuneiform  Method. — If  the  bones  be  much  curved, 
it  may  become  necessary,  in  order  that  the  deformity  be  properly  corrected, 

to  remove  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  (Fig.  470,  a,  6),  which 
is  best  accomplished  with  the 
chisel.  The  base  of  the  cu- 
neiform section  corresponds 
to  the  crest  of  the  tibia  and 
the  apex  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face, or  as  much  farther  in 
front  of  it  as  the  surgeon's 
idea  of  fracture  versus  sec- 
tion may  suggest.  The  rule 
for  the  formation  of  the 
proper  sized  section  is  indi- 
cated in  the  consideration  of 
the  treatment  of  anchylosis 
of  the  knee. 

The  After-treatment  and 
Ecsults. — All  osteotomies  should  be  performed  under  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  the  incision  of  the  soft  parts  closed  with  a  catgut  suture. 
The  limb  must  be  immovably  fixed  and  the  patient  kept  quiet;  in  fact, 
the  measures  applicable  to  a  compound  fracture  are  in  order,  since  oste- 
otomy resembles  that  condition  more  nearly  than  any  other. 

The  Results, — The  results  of  all  osteotomies  performed  with  antiseptic 
precautions  are  extremely  satisfactor}\  As  yet,  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  a  death  from  the  operation,  and  of  fourteen  hundred  osteotomies 
but  about  one  per  cent  only  are  reported  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  it. 

Hallux  Valgus. — Hallux  valgus  is  practically  limited  to  the  great  toe, 
and  is  usually  caused  by  improperly  fitted  boots  and  shoes.  Fig.  471  (Tubby) 
represents  the  condition  more  graphically  than  words  can.  In  this  con- 
dition the  first  phalanx  (anatomical)  articulates  with  the  outer  portion  of 
the  distal  extremity  of  its  metatarsal  bone  and  is  rotated  inward  on  its  long 


Fio.  471. — Hallux  valgus. 
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axis.  The  principal  portion  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  projects  in- 
ward, and  its  extremity  is  surmounted  by  a  sensitive  bunion.  The  indication 
is  to  place  the  toe  in  its  normal  axis  and  retain  it  in  that  position.  In  pro- 
nounced cases  this  can  not  be  accomplished  without  division  at  the  least  of 
restraining  fibrous  tissues.  If  the  deformity  be  great,  little  else  than  an 
operation  on  the  bone  will  be  of  any  practical  value.  Two  methods  of  oper- 
ation  can  be  recommended : 

1.  The  removal  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  together  with  enough 
of  the  shaft  to  permit  the  great  toe  to  be  easily  replaced  and  held  in  its  normal 
axis  (Fig.  422,  a).  Under  strict  antiseptic  precautions  this  operation  results 
in  quick  recoveries  and  useful  toes. 

2.  The  deformity  can  be  corrected  by  removing  a  V-shaped  piece  (cunei- 
form osteotomy)  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone,  as  near  the  head  as  possible  without  involving  the  joint  cavity. 
This,  too,  must  be  done  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  is  accom- 
plished through  an  incision  made  along  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted,  and  the  V-shaped  piece  of  the  bone  is 
removed  without  dividing  more  than  three  quarters  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 
The  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  triangular  piece  to  be  removed  is  estimated 
by  the  degree  of  deflection  of  the  toe  from  its  normal  position,  in  the  man- 
ner practiced  for  cuneiform  osteotomy. 

The  bone  wedge  can  be  removed  by  means  of  a  saw  or  chisel  and  the  toe 
brought  into  position,  causing  fracture  of  any  undivided  portion  of  the  bone. 
Horsehair  drainage  and  immobility  under  antiseptic  dressings  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  union  and  a  satisfactory  recovery.  If  the  deformity  be  less 
marked,  then  a  simple  linear  osteotomy,  followed  by  a  rectification  and  con- 
finement, will  secure  a  satisfactory  outcome.  The  author  has  on  three  occa- 
sions operated  on  both  toes  simultaneously,  employing  excision  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  and  cuneiform  osteotomy  in  proportionate  instances.  They 
all  healed  promptly,  each  resulting  in  a  serviceable  limb  with  no  appreciable 
difference  except  that  the  cases  treated  by  osteotomy  were  followed  by  freer 
movement 

Osteotomy  for  Talipes.— The  operation  methods  devised  for  remedying 
the  deformities  of  talipes  are  quite  numerous,  and  often  as  fanciful  as  those 
directed  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  following  only  will  be 
considered  as  representative  of  the  series. 

Cuneiform  Osteotomy  of  the  Tarsus  for  Talipes  Equino-varus  (Tarsec- 
tomy,  Davies-Colly).  The  Operation. — After  careful  antiseptic  preparation 
and  application  of  the  elastic  bandage,  place  the  foot  on  a  sand  bag,  with  the 
outer  border  uppermost ;  make  a  straight  incision  down  to  the  bone  along 
this  border  from  the  middle  point  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone ;  make  a  second  incision  through  the  superficial  tissues  from 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  center  of  and  at  right  angles  with  the  first  an 
inch  in  length.  Reflect  the  flaps,  draw  aside  the  tendons  and  vessels  upon 
the  dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces,  raise  the  periosteum,  and  remove  with  saw 
or  chisel  a  wedge-sliaped  piece,  composed  of  adjoining  portions  of  the  os 
calcis  and  cuboid,  and,  if  the  case  be  severe,  the  entire  cuboid  and  even  the 
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base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  After  removal  of  the  bone,  arrest  haemor- 
rhage, rectify  the  deformity,  unite  the  borders  of  the  wound,  dress  antisep- 
tieally,  and  confine  the  part  in  an  immovable  position  with  a  plaster-of-Paris, 
or  other  suitable  splint. 

The  Comments. — It  is  thought  better  that  the  second  incision  pass  into 
the  sole  of  the  foot  rather  than  onto  the  dorsum  (Tubby).  The  primary  in- 
cision should  be  extended  downward  sufficiently  to  meet  the  operative  re- 
quirements of  the  deformity.  Since  the  cause  of  the  deformity  exists  at  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  foot,  and  the  effect  at  the  outer,  the  removal  of  the  bone 
at  the  latter  situation  can  not  be  regarded  as  rational  except  as  a  final 
expedient. 

The  Results, — In  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  cases  suppuration  has  oc- 
curred, followed  by  death  in  one  instance.  The  operation  should  not  be 
practiced,  except  as  a  final  resort,  and  then  with  certain  antiseptic  technique. 

The  Operation  of  Linear  Osteotomy  of  the  Neck  of  the  Astragalus  for 
Talipes  Equino-varus  (Bradford). — This  operation  is  not  attempted  until 
after  the  beneficial  effects  of  division  of  contracted  tissues  and  manipulation 
have  failed  to  correct  the  deformity. 

The  Operation. — After  strict  antiseptic  preparation  and  application  of 
the  elastic  bandage,  make  an  incision  through  the  soft  parts  from  the  top  of 
the  inner  malleolus  to  the  inner  border  of  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone ;  draw  apart  the  borders  of  the  opening,  adduct  the  foot  strongly,  and 
expose  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  astragalus ;  intro- 
duce and  place  an  osteotome  across  the  inner  aspect  of  the  neck  of  the  as- 
tragalus and  sever  it  with  a  few  sharp  blows  of  the  mallet.  If  the  bone  be 
incompletely  severed,  the  rectification  of  the  deformity  will  cause  fracture 
of  the  remaining  portion.  Correct  the  malposition  of  the  foot,  unite  the 
borders  of  the  wound,  dress  antiseptically,  and  confine  the  part  in  position 
until  union  occurs. 

The  Remarks, — The  line  of  section  of  the  neck  should  be  in  a  plane  such 
that  when  the  deformity  is  corrected  the  gap  at  the  site  of  section  will  be 
of  the  smallest  possible  size.  Although  simple  in  practice  this  plan  often 
proves  inefficient. 

Phelps's  Open  Incision  Method. — The  free  open  incision  method  is  prac- 
ticed when  the  integument  at  the  seat  of  the  deformity  is  too  short  to  permit 
of  rectification  after  a  free  subcutaneous  division  of  the  constricted  tissues. 

The  Operation. — Aft(>r  the  cnij)loynicnt  of  thorough  antiseptic  precau- 
tions and  the  application  of  the  clastic  bandage,  make  an  incision  beginning 
directly  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  passing  downward  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  Through  this  incision  divide  respect- 
ively such  of  the  following  structures  as  offer  resistance  to  the  rectification 
of  the  defonnity:  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  the  abductor 
pollicis  muscle,  flexor  brevis  digitoriim  muscle,  tendons  of  long  flexor 
muscles,  tlie  elongations  of  tlie  deltoid  ligament  and  of  the  plantiir  fascia, 
and  the  calcaneo-scajilioid  ligament,  avoiding  if  possible  the  internal  plant^ir 
ncM've  and  artery.  The  wound  ^honld  he  dressed  to  secure  organization  of 
blood  I'lot  (page  358)  if  ])ossible,  or  treated  in  the  usual  manner  of  open 
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woundfe.  At  once  or  a  few  {h\\B  later  tlie  raw  surl'act'  omy  ^^'  covered  with 
gkin  grafts.  Plidps  advist^e  that  if  the  elastic  constriction  he  employed  the 
dressing  be  apphe^J  be- 
fore  lU  removal,  and 
that  the  extremity  U 
srlvirig  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position  fur  from 
four  to  six  hours  t jj err- 
after  The  deforniitv 
nni?<t  he  cor  ret;  ted  ht' 
fore  npphcatifvn  of  tln' 
dreissing,  and  lie  ini- 
niovahly  confined  in 
the  rectified  fiositioii 
hv  planter  of  Parit?  ur 
other  acccptalde  niL'auH. 

Phclpfl      reports      in* 

hundred  and  sixty-om/ 

operations,    of    whicfi  ,,      ,^.     r**  i    *  .        ^  i      .. 

.*  -.1  iMu.  4*2. — PIiulusH  opcraLtMij,  ffHir  wt*eks  afkr. 

ten  cases  were  found 

to  have  r<?Iapsed  one  year  after,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  n^glfct,    The  cages  heal 

]ironiptly    with   hut    few    exceptions,    and    sprviccahlc    liml)s    are    secured 

(Fig.  17^^). 

The  Enucleatioi  of  the  Astragalus  ( Lund ) ,— Tliis  procethi  w  is  prait  iced, 
and  with  luurii  suttcss,  in  invetLTate  eat'cs  of  clubfoot.  As  the  nietbod  of 
exeit^ion  has  been  deserihed  already  (page  410)  nothing  further  need  be 
added  at  thi&  time,  except  that  the  foot  be  eonfine<1  immovably  at  right 
angle!?  witfi  tlie  leg  until  healing  ig  complete. 

lite  RentilU.—ln  twenty*one  crises  all  did  wclh  In  two  sn|)puration 
occurred. 

Other  operative  methods  are  employeil  for  the  relief  of  talipee,  as,  for  in- 
ptance,  tiinnigh  an  incision  ext€*nding  from  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
iternal  malleolus  to  the  internal  cnncifomi  hone,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
bone  can  be  taken  from  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  formed  of  tlie  scaphoid 
alone  or  including  the  head  of  the  astragal  us  (Bird),  or  the  astragalo-seaphoid 
joint  may  be  excised  or  tTasion  practiced  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  wedge-shaped  space  (Ogston),  liecently  the  removal  of  the  astragalus 
has  lieen  practiced  suctessfuUy  (Vogt),  Each  of  the  aforegoing  methods 
has  l>een  employed  with  varying  succegs  for  the  relief  of  tlat  foot.  In  cither 
instance,  after  operation  the  foot  is  corrected  and  hehl  properly  in  place  with 
pegs,  wire,  etc.,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  properly  moulded  phister-of- Paris 
splint.  'VUv  removal  of  a  wedge-ehapt^d  piece  of  bone  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  head  and  nrck  of  the  astragalus  (Stokes),  followed  by  correction  and 
the  usual  Ireatmcut  of  these  (»f>erations,  is  a  tisc^ful  exuedinit  for  the  rehef 
of  talipes  valgus.  Tlie  treatment  a|)|dicable  h>  coniponnd  fractures  should, 
furthermore,  be  addressed  to  t^neh  of  these  operations. 
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Osteoplasty.— Osteoplasty  or  transplantation  of  bone  has  not  yet  gained 
the  prominence  as  a  general  surgical  expedient  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  governing  the  growth  of  bone  seemed  likely  to  secure  for  it. 

Bone  along  with  its  periosteal  and  fibrous  connections  has  been  pushed 
to  one  side — transverse  displacement — as  in  the  case  of  the  operation  on  the 
hard  palate  for  the  closure  of  a  fissure.  The  closure  of  the  spaces  between 
fragments  and  borders  of  bone,  by  filling  such  spaces  with  freshly  sawed 
sections  from  the  main  structure  with  bone  chips,  or  decalcified  bone  frag- 
ments, is  in  many  instances  wisely  and  successfully  practiced.  The  condi- 
tions necessary  for  a  successful  issue  are  numerous  and  exacting,  the  chief 
one  of  which  is  a  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  antiseptic  methods. 

In  the  employment  of  bone  chips,  whether  decalcified  or  not,  the  intra- 
vention  and  organization  of  blood  clot  is  essential  to  success.  The  tech- 
nique of  this  procedure  is  the  following : 

The  Preparation  of  the  Bone, — Saw  into  longitudinal  strips  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  the  compact  tissue  of  the  tibia  or  femur  of  the 
ox,  entirely  stripped  of  periosteal  and  marrow  tissue;  immerse  the  bone  strips 
in  a  ten-  to  fifteen-per-cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  which 
is  changed  daily  for  from  one  to  two  weeks ;  then  wash  the  strips  in  a  weak 
alkaline  solution ;  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  immerse  them  for  forty-eight 
hours  in  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution,  after  which  store  them  finally  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  iodoform  and  ether. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Cavity. — Cleanse  the  cavity  by  thorough  and 
repeated  curetting  and  flushing  with  a  l-to-2,000  bichloride  solution  supple- 
mented by  scouring  with  aseptic  gauze  and  dusting  with  iodoform.  If  the 
cavity  be  filled  with  olive  oil  and  the  oil  be  raised  to  a  boiling  point  by  the 
introduction  of  a  thermo-cautery,  the  cavity  is  made  aseptic. 

The  Filling  of  the  Cavity  with  the  Chips. — Phice  a  capillary  drain  at  the 
most  dependent  point  of  the  cavity;  carefully  fill  the  latter  with  the  bone 
chips  and  unite  tlie  soft  paris  over  them  with  buried  and  subcuticular  su- 
tures and  dross  antiseptically.  Before  using,  tlie  bone  chips  of  proper  size  to 
fit  tlie  cavity  should  be  selected,  wrapped  in  aseptic  gauze,  and  immersed  in 
alcohol  to  remove  the  ether  and  iodoform.  Just  before  using,  they  are 
washed  in  a  l-to-1,000  l)ieliloride  solution,  and  cautiously  wiped  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  If  employed  in  cranial  openings,  they  should  be  freely  per- 
forated to  hasten  drainage.  If  the  soft  parts  be  too  scanty  to  cover  the 
grafts,  aseptic  rub])er  tissue  should  be  employed  to  remedy  the  defect. 

The  feasibility  of  l)one  transplantation  en  rna^se  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
established  to  warrant  its  being  considered  a  matter  of  great  practical  utility. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
AMPUTA  TIONS.—OENERA  L  CONSIDER  A  TIONS. 

Amputation  consists  in  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb  in  the  continuity  of 
the  bone  structure  or  at  an  articulation  ;  the  latter  is  often  termed  disarticula- 
tion. The  aims  sought  for  in  amputation  are  :  1.  The  saving  of  the  life  of 
the  patient.  2.  The  securing  of  a  serviceable  stump.  If  the  prospects  of 
recovery  be  annulled  by  the  presence  of  a  badly  diseased  or  a  mangled  limb, 
it  is  no  opprobrium  to  the  art  of  surgery  to  remove  the  limb.  If  a  limb  be 
so  badly  injured  or  diseased  as  to  require  removal,  it  is  wise  that  the  me- 
chanical ability  of  the  designer  of  compensative  appliances  be  considered,  so 
that  the  patient  may  reap  the  combined  benefit  of  the  art  of  the  surgeon 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic. 

A  stump^  to  he  serviceable^  should  be  sounds  unirritable^  with  good  circu- 
lation and  abundant  leverage.  The  first  three  qualities  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  length,  shape,  vascular  supply,  and  sensibility  of  the  flaps ;  the 
last  one  depends  entirely  upon  the  length  of  the  bone.  The  flaps  at  the 
extremity  of  the  stump  after  healing  is  completed  should  be  freely  movable 
— except  at  the  seat  of  the  cicatrix — over  the  subjacent  tissues,  not  tightly 
drawn  and  smooth  like  a  baseball  cover.  Flaps  that  are  tightly  drawn  at  the 
initial  dressing  soon  become  more  tense,  on  account  of  tissue  retraction  and 
inflammatory  action.  The  increased  tension  causes  pain,  early  and  rapid 
ulceration  at  the  seat  of  the  sutures,  followed  by  separation  of  the  flaps, 
union  by  granulation  with  a  broad  scar,  and  finally  a  troublesome  stump ;  or 
the  normal  shrinkage  of  the  integument  draws  the  flaps  against  the  end  of 
the  bone,  to  which  they,  together  with  the  cicatrix,  become  immovably  united, 
causing  similar  difficulties.  Integument  normally  exposed  to  pressure — as 
that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot — makes  the  best  covering. 
The  proper  length  offlaps^  therefore,  becomes  an  important  point  in  estimat- 
ing the  prospective  usefulness  of  the  limb  and  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 
As  a  general  proposition,  in  flap  amputation  both  flaps  should  be  made  the 
same  length,  each  equaling  not  less  than  one  fourth  the  circumference  of 
the  limb  at  the  point  where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided.  If  one  flap  only  is 
employed  it  should  equal  in  length  the  two  flaps.  Any  decrease  in  the 
length  of  one  flap  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  other.  The  lengths  of  the  flaps  control  largely  the  site  of  the 
cicatrix.  It  is  advisable  that  the  cicatrix  be  so  placed^  when  practicable,  as 
not  to  be  subjected  to  undue  pressure  or  friction.  If,  however,  the  flaps 
be  made  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  non-adherent 
451 
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or  movable  cicatrix,  its  location  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The 
length  and  situation  of  the  flaps  largely  influence  their  circulation.  If  they 
are  too  long,  the  circulation  will  be  enfeebled  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
too  short,  it  will  be  impeded  by  the  tension,  causing  in  either  instance  a 
blue,  cold,  and  shiny  surface  sensitive  to  the  slightest  injury.  While  the 
genenil  rules  just  stated  are  a  fair  guide  in  establishing  the  proper  length 
of  flaps,  still  it  is  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  certain  natural 
and  acquired  characteristics  of  the  structure  of  a  stump  so  modify  its  useful- 
ness as  to  compromise  the  result  of  amputation  unless  these  characteristics 
be  given  due  recognition  at  the  time  of  operation.  The  contractility  of 
the  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  lessened  by  infiltration  of  inflam- 
matory products,  overdistention,  old  age,  and  atrophy.  Integument  thick- 
ened by  friction,  or  naturally  dense,  contracts  but  little.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  integument  be  thin,  or  have  scanty  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  be 
disconnected  from  bony  or  abnormal  subjacent  structure,  the  contraction  is 
well  marked.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  muscles  contract 
when  severed.  The  amount  of  their  shortening  is  influenced  by  the  length, 
size,  vigor,  and  freedom  of  the  muscle.  Short,  small,  weak,  or  atrophied 
muscles,  and  those  of  limited  movement,  contract  comparatively  little.  The 
degree  and  duration  of  primary  and  secondary  muscular  retraction  often 
modify  the  final  aspects  of  a  stump,  as  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  con- 
sideration of  special  amputations.  The  nutritive  integrity  of  a  flap  and 
the  freedom  of  the  circulation  are  enhanced  by  attention  to  the  proper 
degree  of  arterial  supply  and  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  vessels.  A  too 
great  compression  with  bandages,  a  vigorous  bending  or  the  undue  traction 
of  a  flap  to  bring  it  into  position,  contribute  fatally  often  to  the  integrity  of 
the  structure.  The  severed  ends  of  tendons  should  not  extend  below  the 
division  of  the  remaining  soft  parts,  nor  should  they  be  cut  so  short  as  to 
cause  the  empty  sheaths  to  harbor  deleterious  products.  The  nerves  should 
be  severed  high  enough  to  prevent  their  ends  entering  directly  into  the  cica- 
tricial and  reparative  tissue  at  the  end  of  the  stump.  The  periosteum  should 
be  neither  bruised  nor  lacerated,  but  cut  neatly  through  at  the  point  of  bone 
section.  The  bone  itself  shotdd  be  sawed  carefully  and  squarely  and  not 
denuded  of  periosteum,  otherwise  circumscribed  necrosis  will  occur.  The  re- 
moval of  the  cicatrix  from  direct  pressure  irritation  suggests  that  those  of 
the  lower  extremity  have  a  lateral,  and  those  of  the  upper  a  central  location. 
However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care  in  each  of  the  foregoing  respects,  an  untidy  stump,  or  one 
belonging  to  a  dissipated  person,  is  very  liable  indeed  to  become  the  cause  of 
great  annoyance,  if  not  of  physical  incapacity.  The  circulation  even  in  a 
normal  limb,  or  a  portion  of  it,  may  be  such  as  to  predispose  to  a  small 
and  sluggish  blood  supply  and  thus  impair  flaps  constructed  from  it. 

The  flaps  are  classified^  according  to  the  kind  of  tissues  entering  into  them, 
as  tlie  cutaneous  or  integumentary  or  skin  flaps^  musculo-cutaneous^  and 
periosteal^  either  variety  of  which  may  be  single  or  double.  The  integumen- 
tary variety  is  commonly  employed  in  this  country.  The  outlines  and  struc- 
ture of  flaps  have  been  changed  so  often,  and  yet  so  slightly  on  the  whole,  that 
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it  is  difficult  indeed  to  assign  rational  reasons  for  the  multiplication  of  terms 
and  methods  born  of  these  alterations.  Which  makes  the  better  flap,  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  alone  or  when  combined  with  muscular  tissue,  is  not 
yet  definitely  settled.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  flaps  of  skin  are  less 
vital  than  when  fortified  with  subjacent  muscular  structure.  However,  this 
fact  is  not  of  groat  significance  except  in  the  enfeebled  circulation  of  the  old, 
or  in  the  presence  of  the  necessity  for  an  inordinately  long  flap.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  a  flap  soon  atrophies,  yet  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  fibrous  residue  of  the  muscle  exercises  a  serviceable  influence 
at  the  end  of  the  stump.  At  all  events,  the  integumentary  portion  should 
be  considerably  longer  than  the  muscular  part.  Surely  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  dangers  incident  to  infection  are  less  pro- 
nounced in  integumentary  than  in  muscular  flaps. 

Flaps  are  fashioned  by,  1,  transfixion,  2,  by  free  deep  cutting  from 
without,  and,  3,  by  superficial  division  and  separation  of  their  tissues.    The 


Pio.  473.— Circulftf  method. 

first  two  methods  provide  musculo-cutaueous  flaps,  the  last  one  integumen- 
tary. The  novice  in  surgery  and  the  conceited  surgeon  regard  it  as  deroga- 
tory to  their  attainments  to  trim  or  shape  a  flap  after  its  division.  It  is  far 
wiser,  however,  to  make  flaps  of  excessive  length  and  suitably  trim  them 
thereafter,  than  to  make  them  too  short  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  and 
usefulness  of  the  limb.  The  great  danger  is  that  flaps  will  be  made  too 
short  rather  than  too  long. 

The  methods  of  ajiiptUation  are  classified^  according  to  the  outlines  of  the 
incisions,  into  circular^  modified  circular^  elliptical  (page  4G0),  oval  or  rackety 
and  common  and  special  fiap  methods.  The  flaps  of  these  methods  may  be 
composed  of  integument  alone,  or  combined  with  muscular  tissue,  and  even 
with  periosteum. 

The  Circular  Method. — The  circular  method  gives  an  admirable  stump. 
It  is  easily  and  consequently  frequently  made,  and  is  recommended  especially 
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in  the  field  operations  of  militanr  surgerr,  since  the  lightness  of  the  flaps 
permits  transportation  of  the  wounded  with  the  minimum  degree  of  disturb- 
ance at  the  seat  of  the  amputation.  It  is  performed  by  making  an  incision 
around  the  limb  (Fig.  4T3)  through  the  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue 


Fio.  474 — How  to  dissect  np  the  flap. 

down  to  the  fascia  of  the  muscles,  at  a  distance  not  less  than  one  fourth 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  proposed  division  of  the 
l>one,  and  so  directed  that  after  contraction  of  the  integument  a  circular 
flap  will  remain.  The  flap  is  then  separated  from  the  muscles  with  an 
onlinarv  scalpel,  the  oiigc  being  directeil  toward  the  muscles  (Fig.  474) 
ratlur  than  parallel  with  them  (Fig.  475),  so  that  the  capillary  connection 
iK'twci-n   the  integument  and  the  deeper  tissues  will  not  be  injured  un- 


Fio.  475.— How  not  to  do  it 


necessarily.  The  separation  should  be  done  by  circular  sweeps  of  the  scalpel 
and  upward  traction  of  the  skin  with  the  hand,  rather  than  by  mincing 
cuts,  which  hack  the  tissues  and  hinder  union. 
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If  the  limb  be  of  a  conical  shape,  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
turning  over  the  sleeve  of  integument,  which  can,  however,  be  obviated  by 
a  longitudinal  division  of  the  flap  made  usually  at  its  most  dependent  por- 


Pio.  476.— Division  of  the  muscles  close  to  reflection  of  flap. 


tion.  The  flap  should  be  tumed  upward  to  the  point  where  the  bone  is 
to  be  divided;  then,  with  a  suitable  knife,  make  a  circular  division  of  the 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  beginning  far  enough  below  the  reflection  of  the 
flap  to  allow  for  the  retraction  of  the  divided  mus- 
cles. While  no  definite  law  can  be  assigned  as  a  guide 
to  this  part  of  an  amputation,  still,  as  already  stated, 
muscles  retract  according  to  their  size,  length,  degree 
of  irritability,  etc.  The  points  of  section  of  special 
muscles  will  be  stated  in  the  description  of  the  ampu- 
tations requiring  it.  Not  infrequently  the  muscles  are 
cut  just  below  the  reflection  of  the  flap,  as  in  Fig. 
47(5;  this  plan  is  not,  however,  as  good  as  that  in 
which  a  lower  division  is  practiced,  since  sensitive 
stumps  are  more  liable  to  result  therefrom  (Fig.  477). 
A  conical  stump  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  this 
method  of  amputation,  and  is  the  result  of  an  equal 
division  of  unequally  retractile  tissues.  In  those  parts 
where  the  bone  is  located  centrally — in  the  arm  and 
thi^h — the  superimposed  muscular  structure  should 
be  divided  by  rei)eated  circular  cuts,  so  as  to  create  a 
funnel-shaped  stump  with  the  end  of  the  bone  at  the 
summit  (Fig.  03  1).  A  stump  thus  fashioned  afl*ords 
good  drainage,  and  reduces  the  liability  of  protrusion 
of  the  bone  to  a  minimum.  The  bone  should  be  sawed  at  its  highest  point 
of  exposure. 


Fio.  477. — Stump  nftor 
circular  amputation. 
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The  Modified  Circular  Method.— The  circular  method  may  be  modified 
by  making  one  or  more  longitudinal  incisions  through  the  integumentary 
structure  down  to  the  circular  cut    A  posterior  longitudinal  incision  (trans- 


Pra,  478, — Bfodjfiod  cirouJar  flap* 

verse  racket  flap)  facilitates  the  turning  up  of  the  flap,  and  offers  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  for  drainage.  An  anterior  longitudinal  incision  is  not 
to  be  commended.  One  made  at  either  side  of  the  limb  down  to  the  circular 
cut  forms  square  antero-posterior  flaps  which  possess  no  advantage  over  the 
lateral  variety. 

The  following  plan  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Listen.  He  made  semilunar 
flaps,  which  were  dissected  up  to  their  points  of  junction  with  each  other,  at 
which  level  the  muscles  and  bone  were  divided,  as  in 
the  circular  method.  Listen's  method  was  afterward 
modified  by  Mr.  Syme,  who  dissected  a  short  distance 
above  the  points  of  juncture  of  the  flaps,  and  divided  the 
nni!=icle  and  bone  as  before  ( Fig.  478) .  In  either  instance, 
howovcT,  it  amounts  substantially  to  slitting  up  the  cuff 
of  a  circular  flap  on  opposite  sides  and  trimming  off  the 
angles  caused  tliereby. 

The  Oval  or  Backet  Method, — The  oval  or  racket 
method  is  in  reality  a  modified  circular  amputation,  the 
flap  being  slit  up  at  one  side  and  the  angles  trimmefl 
off  (Fig.  4T9).  This  flap  is  employed  principally  in 
disarticulations!!  and  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
those  operations.  Oval-shaped  flaps  may  bo  either  uni- 
lateral, bilateral,  anterior,  or  posterior. 

The  Single-flap  Method. — The  single  flap  is  suited 
to  those  cases  where  the  tissues  of  one  side  of  a  limb  only  are  available 
for  tlie  purposes  of  a  flap,  as  in  the  case  of  unilateral  lacerations,  ulcera- 


Fig.  479.— Racket 
flap  at  shoulder. 
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tions,  etc.  This  flap  may  be  composed  of  the  muscular  tissues  and  integu- 
ment, or  of  integument  alone  (Fig.  616),  and  can  be  made  either  by  trans- 
fixion or  division  from  without.  If  possible,  a  short  convex  flap  is  made  on 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  limb. 

The  double-flap  method  is  performed  by  transfixion,  and  includes  the 
muscles  down  to  the  bone  on  either  aspect  of  the  limb  (Figs.  480  and  481). 
The  tissues  to  be  transfixed  are  raised  slightly  by  the  left  hand  of  the 
operator,  who  then  enters  the  point  of  the  knife  at  the  side  nearest  him- 
self, pushing  it  through  slowly  in  close  contact  with  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  bone,  slightly  raising  the  handle  as  it  passes  in  front  of  the  bone, 
thereby  causing  its  point  to  emerge  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  at  a 
point  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  entrance;  the  flap  is  then  made  by  cut- 
ting with  a  sawing  motion  obliquely  upward  and  forward.  This  flap  is 
pulled  backward  by  an  assistant,  and  the  knife  is  reinserted  at  the  original 
point  of  entrance,  carried  behind  the  bone,  handle  depressed  to  cause  the 


Pig.  480.— Flaps  by  transfixion. 


Fio.  481.— Removal  by  transfixion. 


point  to  emerge  at  the  same  situation  as  at  the  anterior  transfixion,  and 
the  posterior  flap  made  by  cutting  obliquely  upward  and  backward.  Each 
flap  should  correspond  in  length  to  at  least  one  half  the  diameter  of 
the  limb.  The  retractor  is  then  applied,  the  soft  tissues  are  drawn  well 
upward,  the  remaining  fibers  in  contact  with  the  bone  are  severed  by  a  cir- 
cular sweep  of  the  knife,  and  the  bone  is  carefully  sawed  through.  When 
lateral  flaps  are  made,  the  flap  containing  the  large  vessels  should  be  con- 
structed last. 

The  mixed  double  flap  is  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  and  sometimes 
called  Sedillot's  nifthod.  The  flaps  are  made  by  transfixion,  as  before,  but 
are  more  superficial,  the  knife  not  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  bone. 
The  remaining  muscles  and  vessels  are  divided  by  a  circular  incision,  and 
the  amputation  completed  as  before  described.  In  this  instance  the  flaps 
are  thinner  and  shorter  than  in  the  preceding. 
81 
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LangenbecJc's  Method. — Langenbeck^s  method  differs  from  the  last  one 
only  in  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  result,  the  flaps  being  cut  from  the  sur- 
face toward  the  center  of  the  limb,  thus  affording  a  better  opportunity  to 
shape  them.    Another  modification  of  this  method  consists  in  cutting  the 


Pio.  482.— Teale's  method. 


Fig.  483.— Teale's  stump. 


anterior  flap  from  the  surface,  and  making  the  posterior  flap  afterward  by 
transfixion. 

The  Rectangular  Flap  (Teale's  Method)  (Figs.  482  and  483).— In  Teale's 
method  two  rectangular  flaps  are  employed,  one  being  four  times  longer 
than  the  other;  both  flaps  include  the  structures  down  to  the  bones.  The 
longer  flap  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  limb  where  the  bone  is  the  most 
superficial.  The  shorter  contains  the  important  vessels.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  the  long  flap  each  equals  half  the  circumference 
of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  proposed  amputation.  The 
width  of  the  short  flap  is  a  half,  and  its  length  an  eighth,  of 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  bone  section. 
Both  flaps  should  be  carefully  marked  out  before  beginning 
the  operation.  This  method  makes  an  admirable  slump,  but 
sacrifices  fulcrumage,  and  therefore  can  be  employed  only  at 
special  parts  of  the  body,  and  when  the  tissues  at  one  aspect 
of  the  limb  only  are  healthy  and  suitable  for  flaps.  Mr. 
Lister  recommends  that  the  longer  flap  be  made  a  third  and 
the  shorter  flap  a  sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb  in 
length,  thus  bringing  the  cicatrix  at  the  edge  of  the  stump ; 
also  that  the  posterior  flap  shall  consist  of  the  integument 
and  subcutaneous  tissues  alone.  Lister's,  like  Teale's,  method 
may  be  employed  when  the  loss  of  tissue  is  greater  upon 
one  side  of  a  limb  than  upon  the  other. 

The  Hood  Flap, — The  hood  flap  resembles  very  closely  in- 
deed the  racket  flap  (Fig.  017).  There  is  therefore  no  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  plan  of  construction  of  this  and 
method.  ^^  that  of  the  circular  flap,  if  the  latter  be  slit  up  at  the  most 
dependent  part  and  the  resulting  corners  rounded  off.  This 
method  meets  the  indications  requisite  for  a  good  stump  as  well  as  any 
variety  of  flap. 

The  Equilateral  Flaps  (Fig.  484).— Equilateral  flaps  are  formed  of  skin 
and  are  oval  in  outline,  the  posterior  angle  being  located  somewhat  farther 
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up  the  limb  than  the  anterior,  to  improve  the  drainage.  The  muscles  are 
cut  by  a  circular  sweep  at  a  8uital)lo  distance  below  the  point  of  reflection  of 
the  integumentary  flaps,  and  the  hone  is  exposed  and  sawed  somewhat  above 
the  anterior  point  of  junction  of  the  flaps. 

The  Periosteal  Flap. — A  periosteal  flap  is  properly  made  by  raising  the 
periosteum,  in  conjunction  with  the  tissues  which  rest  upon  or  are  attached 
to  it  (Fig.  638),  so  as  to  cover  the  end  of  the  divided  bone,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  place.  If  a  periosteal  flap  be  raised  independently  of 
superimposed  tissues,  it  is  very  liable  to  waste  away  or  slough  outright  (Fig. 
485,  a).  This  variety  of  flap  is  adapted  best  to  those  bones  subcutaneously 
located,  like  the  tibia,  and  will  be  again  referred  to  in  connection  with  am- 
putations of  the  leg.    A  periosteal  flap  will,  if  it  become  adherent  to  the  end 

of  the  bone,  preserve  it  from  atrophy,  and  lessen 
the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  conical  stump ; 
it  likewise  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  scar  to 
the  bone,  thereby  forming  the  basis  for  a  mova- 
ble cicatrix. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  new  bone  may  be 
developed  from  the  periosteal  flap,  which  will 
add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  stump.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  bony  spiculse  often  shoot 
into  the  soft  tissues  at  the  end  of  the  stump, 
and  require  a  second  operation  for  their  removal. 
It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  perios- 
teum be  removed  entire  and  remain  connected 
with  the  superimposed  tissues,  and  be  so  placed 
that  the  force  of  gravity  will  aid  in  holding  its 
bone-producing  surface  in  contact  with  the  di- 
vided end  of  the  bone,  this  danger  will  be  obvi- 
ated. 
The  Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Forms  of  Flaps. — The  princi- 
pal aims  sought  in  making  flaps  are :  1.  To  secure  good  drainage.  2. 
To  make  the  flaps  of  suitable  length,  that  the  circulation  and  move- 
ment of  the  integumentary  cushion  at  the  end  may  be  unrestrained.  3. 
To  place  the  cicatrix  beyond  the  point  of  friction,  and  prevent  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  end  of  the  bone.  4.  To  guard  against  any  danger  of  undue 
sensibility,  by  making  the  flaps  of  proper  length,  and  by  drawing  down 
and  cutting  off  the  cutaneous  and  other  nerves  of  larger  size  that  may 
exist  in  them. 

With  these  aims  in  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old-fashioned  circular 
flap  affords  equal  advantages,  in  proper  sites,  to  the  others,  and  is  commend- 
able for  its  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  execution.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
method  the  scar  will  fall  on  the  end  of  the  stump,  but  with  proper  precau- 
tions as  to  the  length  of  the  flaps  and  suitable  surgical  attentions,  any  dan- 
ger from  this  source  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  Treves  very  justly  says, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  claim  an  unreserved  superiority  for  any  one  method." 
While  in  one  situation  the  circular  amputation  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  in 


Fio.  485. — Improperly  matle 
periosteal  nap. 
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another  it  is  with  equal  certainty  the  least  efficient  method  of  procedure. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  any  one  method  of  performing  amputation  by  the 
cutting  of  tiaps. 

The  main  commendatory  pointa  in  the  selection  of  a  method  of  ampu- 
tation are  the  following :  1.  The  method  should  be  one  attended  with  the 


'.\\ 
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Pio»  4rtG» — lustruiutJits  eiijfh^  w -i  ...  tiUijmlaUoiK 
fl.  Scrtl(X!li5.    b.  Porcipressure.    c.  Thumb  fon-ej^a.    d.  Curved  and  straight  roup  urs. 
Perioslcotome.     f.   Lion-jaw  forceps,    g.  Liston*s  bone-cutUng  forceps^    A.  A  near 
ism  ijpedlo.     i.  ftu{;ine,    ;.  Tenaculum,    k.  Liftinp-bwick  and   Gi^li-IIu,t*rter8  saws. 
Hetritctors  {page  50),  needle-holders  (page  100),  nL^edlcs,  sutures,  drainage,  etc.,  are 
re<|uired. 

least  sacrifice  of  the  healthy  tissues  of  the  limb,  while  providing  a  good 
and  permanent  covering  for  tbe  bone,  2.  One  causirjg  as  small  a  wonud 
area  as  is  consistent  with  its  proper  performance,  3,  One  securing  a  good 
blood  supply  to  the  lljips  and  tissues  which  form  the  stump.  4.  One  fol- 
lowed by  a  well-adjusted  and  painless  cicatrix.     Therefore  the  line  of  coap^ 
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tation  should  he  so  plaoed  as  not  to  mterfere  with  the  healing  process,  while 
seen  ring  at  the  same  time  efficient  drainage^  and  remo?ing  the  cicatrix  from 
pressure  as  far  as  poasihle  when  the  stump  is  healed,  5.  One  providing 
easy  exposure  of  the  bone  at  the  saw  line,  and  having  simplicity  of  method. 

6.  One  permitting  of  the  cutting 
of  the  main  vessels  transversely, 
and  allowing  of  rapidity  in  the 
operation. 

Since   many  of   the  preceding 

forms  of  flaps  are  hut  modifications 

of  the  circular  variety,  they  inherit 

.  the    advantages    of    their   distin- 

,  i  j\  guished  progenitor.     However,  the 

j  \  'i  circular  method  is  not  the  best  if 

I  the  soft  parts  near  to  the  injury, 

disease,  or  distortion  be  unequally 
involved,  as  then  a  sacrifice  of  the 
heaithy  tissue  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  limb  is  required.  It  is  clearly 
obvious  that  an  irregular  flap 
method  is  suited  for  these  cases. 

The  agents  required  for  ampu* 
taiion  are  those  for  arresting  haem- 
orrhage, for  the  division  and  trim- 
ming of  the  soft  parts  and  the 
bone,  and  those  for  uniting  and 
-:sing  the  wound.  The  prepa- 
i  lUon  of  the  surgeon  (page  113  ci 
scff,)  and  patient  for  the  operation, 
the  agents  fur  t'untrolling  and  nr- 
rt'sling  havmorrhagc  (jnigo  (15  ei 
»€([,),  together  with  the  various 
methods  of  securing  and  main- 
taining the  coaptutinn  of  the  cut 
sur fares  (page  J)G  ei  seq.),  drain- 
age^nml  various  forms  of  dressing, 
an ti septic  and  otherwise, liave  been 
heretofore  ronsiflen^d,  there fnn% 
there  remain  to  1m*  enumerated 
under  this  heading  only  those  iu- 
Fio.  48L— Aruputating  knives.  struments    especiaHy    adapted    to 

the   requirements  of  amputation. 
The  itwirumcnis  (Fig,  48G)  are  amfiutating  knives,  scalpels,  saws,  lion- 
jaw  forceps,  periosteal  elevator,  special  metal  retractori  tenactilum,  and  a 
support-  for  the  stump. 

The  Amffiifalintj  KHirt'H  (Fig.   4S7), — The  moileru  iiiuputatiug  knives 
can  be  used  for  making  circular  flaps,  or  for  translixion.     Some  are  single- 
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edged,  others  may  be  double-edged  (a,  b)  entirely  (Catlin),  or  only  for  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  point.  The  length  of  the  knife  selected  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  limb  to  be  operated  upon,  and  should  be  about  one 
and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  limb.  While  it  may  be  inconsistent 
with  good  taste,  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  good 
judgment  and  economy  to  amputate  an  arm  or  fore- 
arm with  the  knife  intended  for  use  at  the  thigh, 
and  the  result  will  be  equally  satisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  stereotyped  amputation 
knife  constitutes  no  good  reason  for  the  deferment  of 
operation  in  the  presence  of  the  wisdom  of  prompt 
action  and  the  possession  of  one  or  more  scalpels. 

The  manner  of  grasping  the  amputating  hnife^ 
prior  to  and  during  the  division  of  the  soft  parts, 
may  add  much  to  the  general  effect  of  the  procedure 
and  to  the  comfort  of  the  operator.  The  knife  should 
be  grasped  lightly  at  first  with  the  edge  looking  for- 
ward,  near  enough  to  the  extremity  of  the  shank  to 
permit  the  upper  end  of  the  handle  to  play  between 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  when  swung  backward  and  forward  (Fig. 
488).  Two  methods  are  employed  of  carrying  the 
knife  entirely  around  the  limb :  1.  Stand  with  the  left 
side  toward  the  patient,  seize  the  limb  above  the  point 
of  intended  operation  with  the  left  hand,  an  assistant  holding  its  distal 
extremity;  place  the  left  foot  forward,  slightly  bend  the  right  knee,  and 
with  the  knife  held  ])y  the  right  hand,  as  before  described  (Fig.   489), 


;/ 


Fig.  488. — How  to  grasp 


amputating  km 


grasp 
lie. 


Fig.  489.— ITow  to  carry  knife  around  limb. 


stoop  downward  and  forward  sufficiently  to  carry  first  the  knife  and  fore- 
arm ui\(lei\  and  then  the  knife  over  tlie  limb,  ])la(*ing  its  heel  as  near  to 
the  uy)por  surface  of  the  limb  as  is  convenient,  when,  with  a  sawing  motion, 
the  knife  is  drawn  toward  the  operator  beneath  the  limb,  then   upward 
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between  it  and  the  operator,  and  so  on  around  until  it  joins  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cut,  making  a  complete  circular  division.  If  the  knife  be 
properly  grasped,  the  handle  will  pass  readily  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  as  the  hand  passes  around  the  limb,  enabling  the  surgeon  to 

ease,  and  without  the  least  man- 
make  the  section  with  perfect 
ifestation  of  stiflfness.  2.  The 
method  may  be  reversed  by 
first  passing  the  hand  and  knife 
over  instead  of  under  the  limb 
(Fig.  490);  otherwise  the  ma- 
nipulations are  the  same.  The 
latter  plan,  however,  is  less  nat- 
ural, besides  which  it  exposes  the 
arm  of  the  operator,  and  the 
integument  to  be  divided  last, 
to  the  flow  of  blood.  If  the 
handle  of  the  knife  be  grasped 
firmly  between  the  thumb  and 
two  fingers,  and  carried  around 
the  limb  with  a  deliberate  long 
sawing  motion,  accompanied 
with  firm  application  of  th(»  edge 
to  the  tissue,  the  cutting'  depth 
can  be  easily  regulated.  If  the 
operator  be  not  acquainted  with 
the  technique  of  this  method  he 
can  soon  familiarize  himself  with  it  by  passing  the  knife  around  the  limb  as 
described  with  the  hack  of  the  blade  against  the  surface.  The  method  com- 
monly employed  and  figured  in  text-books  (Fig.  491)  is  stiff  and  awkward 
at  the  outset,  and  as  the  knife  advances 
in  its  course  the  operator's  i)osture  and 
expression  become  l)()th  unnatural  and 
labored. 

The  CatUn  (Fig.  487,  a,  6).— The 
Catlin  is  employed  chiefly  to  divide  the 
tissues  in  the  interosseous  space  in  am- 
putations of  the  leg  and  forearm.  It  can 
l)e  readily  siiy)])lant('d  for  this  purpose 
by  the  single-edged  narrow  knife,  pro- 
vided tlu»  latter  Ix*  withdrawn  to  com- 
])l(»te  the  division  of  the  interosseous 
tissues  instead  of  changing  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  cutting  edge  while  the  blade  yet  remains  between  the  bones. 
The  latter  \\v{  will  bruise  and  tear  the  interosseous  tissues. 

Th4t  t^cdlpch. — Two  or  thn^e  ordinary  scalpels  should  be  at  hand  for  use 
in  separating  the  flaps  (Fig.  48(5,  a). 


Fio.  490. — Another  method. 


Fio,  491. — A  common  method. 
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A  knife  with  a  long  narrow  blade  is  the  better  for  amputating  at  the 
phalangeal  articulations. 

The  Saws, — The  ordinary  broad-bladed  saw  (Fig.  492)  and  the  bow- 
backed (Fig.  493)  are  in  common  use.     The  first  meets  all  requirements 


nrr*f>'^'¥^^wv*vviHt^w^^Yr^^fr^vvww^^^^ 


Fig.  492.--Broad-bladed  saw. 

except  in  certain  excisions,  when  either  the  chain  saw  (Fig.  376)  or  Butcher's 
saw  (Fig.  494)  must  be  employed.  The  Gigli-Haertel,  and  the  narrow,  lift- 
ing-back saws  (Fig.  486,  k),  are  of  use  in  severing  small  bones  and  spiculae. 


Fig.  493. — Common  bone  saw. 

The  proj>er  moihod  of  using  a  saw  should  be  given  some  attention  (Fig. 
495).  After  the  division  of  the  soft  parts  the  surgeon  grasps  the  saw  firmly, 
places  its  heel  on  the  bone  close  to  the  l)order  of  the  retracted  muscles  in  a 


Fio.  494. — Butcher's  bone  saw. 

line  made  throufrh  tlie  ])eriosteuni  hy  the  knife,  anrl,  while  guided  by  the 
thumb  nail  applied  at  the  saw-point,  slowly  and  carefully  draws  it  backward 
along  th(^  first  four  or  five  inches  of  its  edge,  thou  raises  it  from  the  track, 
and  phices  it  as  before,  rej)eating  the  operation  until  a  track  of  sufficient 
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depth  is  made  to  retain  the  saw  in  place  during  io-and*fro  movemetita; 

these  should  be  umde  by  quick,  shar|»,  but  not  rapid  strokes,  until  the  boue 
is  nearly  sovered,  when  care  must  be  taken,  or  the  saw  will  be  clamped  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  bone  broken  off.     If  the  handle  of  the  saw  be 

raised  and  the  remaining  portion  be  divided 
at  a  different  angle  with  the  bone,  the 
danger  of  the  breaking  is  lessened.  When 
two  bones  are  to  be  sawed  off,  the  saw 
should  be  started  in  the  less  movable  bone 
and  then  turned  so  as  to  include  both  for 
a  time,  when  either  may  be  sawed  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  If  the  movable 
bone  clamp  the  saw,  cut  off  the  solid  one 


Pio.  495.— Sawing  the  bone. 


Fig.  4l>0» — Rttractor  for  two  boiit*^ 


first ;  this  course  gives  bctttT  final  commanrl  of  the  movnlih*  bonr.  The 
proximal  and  distal  portions  of  Hie  limh  ^\vn\\i]  be  firmly  supported  during 
the  division  of  the  bone,  care  being  taken  not  to  hold  the  limli  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  clamp  (lie  instrument  during  the  finul  act  of  the  gawing, 

Thfi  Bone  Font'pH. — ^Listun'i?  cutting  foreept^  art'  used  for  trimming  off 
rough  bony  proinriii*nc't«.  Fcrgusson's  lion-jawed  and  Farabnif'g  forceps 
(Figs.  375  and  378)  art*  excellent  insttruments  for  gra^fiing  the  bone  to 
steady  the  part,  and  an*  also  used  for  removing  bone  by  twisting,  when  great 
force  is  retfuirt'd. 

The  Periosteal  Elevator  and  Uugine  (Fig.  48C,  c,  t). — Although  these 
instruments  are  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  raising  periosteum  for  flaps, 
yet  they  arc  not  necessary,  as  the  same  can  be  accomplished  with  the  end 
of  the  metal  hantlle  of  a  scalpel. 
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The  Cloth  Betracior. — ^Tlie  cloth  retractor  is  made  of  linen  or  ordinary 
muslin,  fashioned,  hy  tearing,  according  to  the  size  and  anatomical  a^^ang(^- 
ment  of  the  limh  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  for  two  hones,  one  extremity  of 
the  retractor  should  he  torn  into  three  strips  (Fig.  496),  the  middle  one  for 
use  between  the  bones  (Fig.  497),  the  remaining  ones 
to  be  carried  around  them.  If  but  one  bone  be  pres- 
ent the  retractor  is  torn  partially  through  the  mid- 
dle (Fig.  498),  and  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  499. 


Fio.  407.— Three-Uilod  retractor  applied. 


Fig.  498.— Retractor  for 
one  bone. 


.4  special  incinl  rdrartor,  devised  for  use  at  the  tliigh  and  arm,  is 
worthy  of  emj)l()ynient.  It  consists  of  two  thin  slotted  plates  of  metal 
so  fashiontnl  that  they  will  simultaneously  grasp  the  bone  and  retract 
the  flaps  when  pr<)j)i.Tly 
joined  and  firmly  held  by 
the  riiiirs  (Fi^r.  o()()).  After 
the  soft  parts  are  divided 
down  to  the  1)()ti(',  the  bono 
is  <xrasped  at  that  point  by 
the  opposin<^  slots  of  the 
resp(H'tiv(»  j)lat(»s,  which  are 
thrn  drawn  nj>ward  by  the 
rin«,^s  a«,'ainsl  the  musciilar 
tissue  (Fi^.  r)01).  Tins  re- 
iraclor  ])roi(H'ts  Ww  muscli^s 
durin;^'  division  of  thr  bone, 
is  an  a(lniiral)l('t]^ui(le  for  th(» 
saw,  and  enabU's  th(»  assist- 
ant to  firmly  hold  the  ]>ro\'i- 
mal  porlionof  the  linibwhilo 
the   bone  is   being  severed.  Fig.  499.— Two- tailed  retractor  applied. 
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PlO.  500, — Metal  retractor,  open. 


A  imfintlum  rfioiild  lio  nt  liaml   for  ihv  purposci  of  picking  up  small 

bleeding  pointn  of  jieven^l  ves^H?!^  for  tlie  inirpose  of  ligature  when  noccsBary. 

The  Anmruimal  Neeille  ^Fig^.  1"'>,  HT.  and  178). — Not  infremuontly 

this  implement  h  needed  to  aid  the  surgeon  in  tying  collateral  branches 

which  arise  so  close  to 
7/  7    the  ligature  ag  to  im- 

peril the  formation  of 
a  proper  clot.  In  dis- 
eased vessels  this  pre- 
caution is  of  greater 
significance  than  in 
iK'rtllhy. 

A  support  for  the 
stump  composed  of 
wood,  or  pads  of  special  device^  or  an  ordinary  pillow,  should  be  provided 
and  confined  to  the  limb  with  rollers.  This  support  steadies  the  limb  and 
at  ihe  same  time  affords  a  ready  means  of  handling  the  stump.  In  lieu  of 
this  the  limb  may  be  swung  from  a  cradle  by  elastic  or  inelastic  suspension, 
which,  although  it  adds  to  ease  of  movement  and  comfort,  does  not  always 
control  properly  muscular  contraction. 

2Vie  Comments. — Before  beginning  an  amputation  the  operator  should 
rehearse,  in  his  mind  at  least,  the  entire  opera tion,  as  he  contemplates 
it;  by  doing  this  he  will  be  quite  certain  to  anticipate  the  details  and 
complications  of  the  procedure.  The  surgeon  should  plan  his  work  with 
careful  precision,  even  to  marking  out  on  the  limb  the  outlines  of  the  flaps, 
and  such  other  incisions  as  may  be  recjuired.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  sel- 
dom practiced,  even  by  the  most  experienced  surgeons;  but,  within  our  own 
observation,  had  it  been  done  better  results  might  have  been  secured.  The 
young  surgeon,  too,  often  fancies  that  to  do  this  proclaims  himself  as  igno- 
rant and  inexperienced  ;  such,  however,  is  not  always  the  case  \  it  rather 
serves  to  emphasize  his  cautious  and  painstaking  qualities.  An  amputa- 
tion should  bo  done  without  haste,  when  the  safety  of  the  patient  will  per- 
mit, remembering  that  it  is  done  quickly  when  it  is  done  welL 

The  operator  should  stand  in 
such  relation  to  the  patient  that 
the  left  hand  can  readily  con- 
trol any  undue  haemorrhage  by 
compression  or  otherwise. 

The  primary  incision  should 
be  located,  if  possible,  so  that 
the  escaping  blood  will  not  oh* 
flcure  the  course  of  the  incisions 
subsequently  made. 

The  division  of  imporUmt  vessels  should  be  made  last,  when  possible. 
The   tissues  should  not  be  retract^il   until  after  complete  division,  if 
practicable. 

In  flaps  made  by  tran^sfixion  the  tigsues  ccinstiinting  them  arc  raised  or 


Fm.  SOI,— Metal  retractor,  *?lnsod. 
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depressed,  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  limb  from  which  the  flaps  are 
made.    Those  in  front  of  the  bone  are  raised,  those  behind  depressed. 

After  the  limb  is  removed,  the  open  mouths  of  the  vessel  should  be 
caught  by  forci pressure,  forceps,  etc.,  after  which  the  control  of  the  circu- 


FiG.  502. — Catchutg  and  tying  bleeding  points. 

lation  is  jjIowIv  n^laxinl,  and  all  bleetling  points  arrested  as  thev  appear  by 
suitable  means  (Fig.  50*2).  The  surgeon  can  then  proceed  deliberately  to 
ligrttun*  the  vossi^ls  thus  Sivunxl.  The  open  ends  of  tendinous  sheaths 
should  he  closed  ^y  suiunng  to  ejrclude  infection, 

AMPrTATlONS    AT   rPPEK   EXTREMITY. 

The  Genertil  Hetnorls, — In  amputations  at  the  carpus  and  digits  it  is 
im|>ortant  to  nMuomlx^r  that  usefulm^ss  and  symmetry  are  the  ends  to  be 
«dtaiuiHl.  If  stn^ugth  and  u<<^fulnoss  be  the  desiderata,  the  insertions  of  the 
uuisi  los  and  lipniu  nt^  that  endow  the  part  with  important  functions  should 

It  is  thorxfort^  im|vrative  that  the  surgeon  carefully  study  the  func- 
tions of  the  im|vrtant  mu<<U>s  a^^viatt^i  with  the  hand^  and  preserve  if 
possible  their  |viins  of  in^^rtion.  Tl^e  surface  markings  of  the  palm  and 
of  the  dibits  i^Kic.  ^OO  aiid  the  n^lation  of  the  web  of  the  fingers  to  the  heads 
of  the  u\i  t;u:u|\il  Wr.i^  .^r..:  to  the  v^^s^j^Is  are  important.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lisbisi  ]>rinv  iplo  xh:\x  ovi  rv  iv>rt:or.  of  the  hand  of  a  laboring  man  which  pos- 
sesses n^M:or.  a^\',  va'.i  \\\^:iii  v^f  s^rvivv  to  him  should  be  saved.  In  the 
\  c^s,^  of  .^r.o  nxV.vNm  .  -.rv  .:v.  -T-Vv-i-s  .t  vv?.:^>ri  will  permit,  the  sacrifice  of  nse- 
f\ih)ovv  :,^  >\r.^v.^.otr\  r^-iA}.  xi::h  The  vvivurrenoe  of  the  patient,  be  made. 
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Amputation  at  the  Phalangeal  ArticulationB  (Disarticulation).  The 
Anatomical  Points, — The  first  row  of  surgical  phalanges  is  flexed  by  the  ter- 
minal insertions  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum ;  the  second,  by  those  of 
the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum ;  the  third,  by  the  flexor  sublimis,  through  the 
vincula  accessoria  tendinum,  by  dense  fibrous  Tbands  connecting  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  sublimis  with  the  distal  extremity  of  that  row  (Fig.  505),  also 
by  the  secondary  action  of  the  lumbrical  muscles  and  interosseii  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones  of  this  row. 

The  terminal  phalanx  is  amputated  by  seizing  and  flexing  it  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  second  (Fig.  506) ;  an  incision  which  opens  the  joint  is  then 
made  on  its  dorsal  surface,  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the  transverse  diam- 
eter of  the  QocoTid  phalanx.  Pivide  th^ 
lateral  ligaments  with  the  poiTit  of  the 
knife  J  separate  the  articular  surfact'S, 
and  pass  the  blade  between  them;  cut 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  pha- 
lanx to  be  removcdj  close  to  the  bone 


Pio.  503. — Conservjit  ism  illustrated.  Thumb, 
stump  of  index  finger,  and  the  little  finger 
remaining. 


Fia.  504.— Surface  markings  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 


(Fig.  507),  far  enough  to  make  a  palmar  flap  of  sufficient  length  to  easily 
cover  the  end  of  the  stump  (Fig.  508).  The  application  of  the  rule  previ- 
ously given  regarding  the  length  of  flaps  will  enable  the  operator  to  meet 
this  requirement.  If  the  base  of  the  flap  be  first  formed  by  dividing  the  tis- 
sues at  each  side  of  the  phalanx,  for  three  or  four  lines  down  to  the  bone, 
the  knife  will  then  hug  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  in  making  the  flap 
without  cutting  the  base  of  the  flap  too  narrow,  which  otherwise  would  oc- 
cur on  account  of  the  proximal  extremities  of  the  phalanges  being  thicker 
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than  tlieir  bodies.  Remove  the  flexor  tendon  from  the  flap,  tie  the  vessels, 
close  the  open  end  of  the  tendinous  sheath  with  a  suture,  confine  the  flap  in 
position  with  two  or  three  fine  sutures,  and  dress  antiseptically. 

The  amputations  at  the  second  row  can  he  performed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  first;  or,  with  the  finger  extended,  transfix  the  soft 

h 

i 


FiQ.  505. — Attachments  of  tendons  to  phalanges,  a.  Extensor  communis  digitorum.  5. 
First  surgical  phalanx,  c.  Fibrous  bands  between  common  flexor  tendons  and  distal 
extremity  of  tne  third  surgical  phalanx,  d.  Tendons  or  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
e.  Tendon  of  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  /.  Vincula  accessoria  tendinum.  g.  Head 
of  metacarpal  bone.  h.  Joint  between  second  and  third  surgical  phalanges,  i.  Joint 
between  first  and  second  surgical  phalanges. 

parts  on  the  palmar  surface  opposite  the  joint,  and  cut  downward  until  a 
well-rounded  fiap  of  proper  leu^^li  is  formed  (Fig.  509).  Then  carry  the 
knife  upward  between  tlie  articular  surfaces  and  througli  the  soft  parts  on 
the  dorsum.  The  transfixion  metliod  is  objectionable,  because  the  vessels 
may  be  split  or  the  flap  be  imperfectly  formed  (Fig.  510). 

The  Eeinarks, — Either  of  the  phalanges  may  be  amputated  at  the  center 
by  a  sliort  dorsal  and  a  long  palmar  flap.    If  a  third  surgical  (first  anatomi- 


Fio.  506.— -Flexed  phalanx.  Fig.  507.— -Making  flap.        Fig.  508.— Flap  completed. 

cal)  phalanx  be  amputated  at  the  center,  the  power  of  flexion  is  limited  to 
the  lumbrieal  and  interosseii  muscles  and  the  vincular  tendons  connecting  the 
base  of  the  phalanx  with  the  flexor  sul)limis  digitorum.  These  connections 
can  be  supplemented  wisely  by  stitching  the  divided  tendons  to  the  contigu- 
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ous  theca.  Tlie  division  at  this  situation  is  regarded  by  many  as  objection- 
able practice,  disarticulation  being  preferable.  These  anatomical  facts  have 
led  the  writer  to  amputate  frequently  in  the  continuity  of  this  phalanx,  and 
always  with  entirely  satisfactory  results.  If  symmetry  be  a  primary  considera- 
tion, this  method  of  amputation  can  not  be  commended.  In  the  case  of  the 
thumb,  the  index  and  little  fingers,  whatever  adds  usefully  to  the  length  of 
the  digits  should  be  saved,  as  the  range  of  motion  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  others,  and  the  presence  of  the 
index  finger  or  its  stump  greatly  aids  a  crippled  thumb  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  make  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  any  phalanx,  as  this  portion 
may  be  of  great  prehensile  service  in  conjunction  with  a  crippled  thumb — 
at  all  events  of  more  use  than  the  most  ingenious  artificial  device.  The 
phalanges  are  amputated  frequently  by  flaps  fashioned  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  case.  Unequal  flaps  at  both  surfaces  of  the  finger,  and 
those  of  single  or  lateral  pattern,  can  be  employed  when  required.  It  is 
better  at  all  times  to  subordinate  symmetry  to  the  attainment  of  pre- 
hensile advantage.     It  is  better  that  transfixion  in  making  flaps  from  the 

digits  be  not  practiced,  be- 
cause when  thus  made  they 
are  often  ill  fashioned  and 
may  contain  tendinous  tissue. 
The  Gigli-Haertel  saw  is  the 
best  agent  for  dividing  the 
bone ;  bone-cutting  forceps 
often  crush  and  splinter  it. 
The  free  communication  of 
the  synovial  tendinous  struc- 
tures of  the  little  finger  and 
the  thumb  with  those  of  the  carpus  (Fig.  3 GO)  explains  the  occasional  ex- 
tensive inflammation  which  follows  injury  of  these  digits.  It  suggests  also 
closing  their  open  ends  with  a  suture,  or  by  sewing  the  divided  tendons 
to  them.  The  open  ends  of  the  sheaths  of  the  remaining  tendons  should  be 
treated  in  like  manner,  although  they  terminate  in  blind,  noncommuni- 
cating  extremities  at  the  lower  part  of  the  palm. 

Amputation  at  the  Metacarpo-phalangeal  Articulations.— It  is  recom- 
mended by  some  that  this  operation  be  practiced  in  lieu  of  amputation  at 
the  middle  of  the  third  phalanges  (surgical)  of  the  second  and  third  fingers, 
or  even  disarticulation  between  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 

We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the  hand  will  be  far  stronger  if  the  stump 
be  allowed  to  remain,  since  it  is  soon  easily  flexed  and  extended,  and  the 
continuance  of  these  motions  serves  to  stimulate  and  nourish  the  common 
muscles  engaged  in  performing  them,  and  thereby  strengthens  the  power  of 
the  remaining  fingers. 

Amputation  of  the  Second  or  Third  Fingers, — Amputation  of  these 
fingers  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  is  done  by  the  oval-flap 
method,  and  tlie  flap  should  be  marked  out  before  the  operation  is  com- 


Fio.  500.— Flap  by 
transfixion. 


Fid.  510.— Opening  joint. 
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menced  (Fig.  511).  The  flaps  must  be  taken  from  the  finger  to  be  removed, 
and  should  be  of  generous  dimensions.  The  limit  of  the  incision  above  cor- 
responds to  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  the  lower 
limit  to  the  transverse  line 
of  the  palm  joining  the 
fingers  to  the  web.  Sepa- 
rating widely  the  contigu- 
ous fingers,  seize  the  con- 
demned finger,  extend  it 
well,. and  carry  the  incision 
transversely  along  the  line 
beneath,  then  in  a  curved 
direction  upward  along  tlie 
side  of  the  finger  to  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  This  incision  is  re- 
peated on  the  opposite  side, 
the  tissue  carefully  divided, 
and  the  finger  removed 
(Fig.  512).  The  trans- 
verse palmar  incision  can 
be  made  (Fig.  514,  c),  and 
many  prefer  that  variation. 
Better  drainage  will  be  se- 
cured if  tlie  flap  be  reversed 
by  forming  its  retiring  an- 
gle on  the  palmar  instead 
of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
hand  (Figs.  513  and  514). 

The  Lateral-flap  Operation. — The  lateral-flap  operation  is  best  adapted 
to  the  thumb,  index,  and  little  fingers  (Fig.  513);  it  can,  however,  be  em- 
ployed at  the  ring  and  middle  fingers.  The  limit 
of  the  dorsal  incision  is  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding. The  lower  limit,  after  crossing  the  trans- 
verse line  of  the  web,  extends  toward  the  palm 
about  a  third  of  an  inch.  The  flaps  are  taken 
from  the  sides  of  the  finger  to  be  removed. 

In  the  case  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  the 
flaps  should  be  equilateral  (Fig.  514,  d).  For  the 
tliumb,  index,  and  little  finger,  that  portion  of  each 
digit  against  which  pressure  is  most  constantly 
brought  should  be  covered  by  the  longer  flap, 
which  is  taken  respectively  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  index  finger,  the  inner  surface  of  the  little 
finger,  and  from  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb,  the  base  of  the  flap  being 
on  a  level  with  tlie  joint  (Fig.  514,  a,  &,  e).    The  longer  one  is  dissected  off. 


Fio.  511. — Amputating  second  fingor,  oval  flap. 


Fio.  513. — Finger  removed 
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after  which  the  smaller  one  is  made.    Divide  the  ligaments  and  tendons  and 
remove  the  digit. 


Fig.  513.— Appearance  of  flap 
at  palmar  surface. 


Fig.  514. — Flaps  in  disarticulation  of  fingers,  a. 
Long  palmar  flap,  b.  Long  external  flap,  e. 
Circular  method,  dorsal  incision,  d.  Lateral 
flaps,    e.  Long  outer  flap. 


Ampatatlon  of  the  Tlmmb,  Little,  and  Index  Fingers  at  the  Carpo-meta- 
carpal  Articulation.  The  Oval  Method. — The  oval  method  can  be  employed 
equally  well  with  the  thumb,  index,  and  little  fingers.  The  limit  of  the 
dorsal  incision  in  either  instance  is  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal 


Fio.  515. — Oval  method. 


Fig.  516.— Opening 
the  joint. 


Fig.  517.— Wound  united, 
linear  cicatrix. 


bone  to  be  removed.    The  upper  or  palmar  limit  is  the  transverse  line  at 
the  junction  of  the  finger  with  the  palm.    On  removing  the  thumb  by  this 
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method  begin  the  first  incision  at  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  ])one  of  the 
thumb  (Fig.  515),  carrying  it  along  in  a  slightly  curved  direction  to  the 

outer  side  of  the  raetacarpo-phalangeal  articu- 
lation, then  inward  through  the  line  of  the  web. 
The  second  one  joins  the  first  near  the  base 
of  the  metacarpal  bone,   and  takes   a   corre- 


FiG.  518.— Lateral-flap  method. 


Fig.  519. — Making  outer  flap. 


sponding  course  along  the  inner  side,  meeting  the  former  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  transverse  line  of  the  web.     The  flaps  are  dissected  off. 


Pio.  520. — Amputation  through  fourth 
and  fifth  metacarpal  bones. 


Fig.  521. — Amputation  through  one  meta- 
carpal bone. 


and  the  articulation  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  trapezium  is 
opened  from  the  ulnar  side,  to  avoid  injuring  contiguous  joints  (Fig.  516). 
The  union  of  the  flaps  leaves  a  linear  cicatrix  (Fig.  517). 
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The  Lateral-flap  Method  (Fig.  518).— The  lateral-flap  method  can  be 
more  quickly  and  easily  performed  than  the  former,  but  leaves  the  cicatrix 
in  a  less  advantageous  situation.  Abduct  the  thumb  and  enter  the  knife 
between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones,  carry  it  up  between  them 
with  a  sawing  motion,  till  the  head  of  the  first  is  reached.  Cautiously  dis- 
articulate the  digit  from  within  outward,  increase  the  abduction,  and  carry 
the  blade  through  the  joint  and  along  the  outer  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
thus  making  the  outer  flap,  which  should  terminate  opposite  the  web  of  the 
thumb  (Fig.  519). 

Amputation  tiirongli  the  Metacarpal  Bones.— In  amputation  through 
two  or  more  of  these  bones  the  principal  flap  should  be  taken  from  the  pal- 
mar surface,  although  it  may  be  taken  from  the  border  of  the  hand  and 
palm  as  well  (Fig.  520).  If  but  one  metacarpal  bone  be  attacked,  the  inci- 
sions are  the  same  as  those  for  amputation  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation  by  the  oval  method,  the  only  difference 
being  that  their  upper  limit  will  correspond  to  the 
point  of  proposed  section  of  the  bone  (Fig.  521). 
The  bone  is  exposed  by  reflection  of  the  soft  parts 
up  to  the  point  of  proposed  division,  after  which  it 
is  sawed  through  with  a  chain,  Gigli-Haertel,  or 
metacarpal  saw,  separated  carefully  from  its  palmar 
connections,  and  removed  with  the  finger  attached. 
If  a  saw  be  not  convenient,  the  bone-cutting  forceps 
(Liston)  can  be  used,  although  with  some  risk  of 
splintering  the  bone.  This  operation  is  often  per- 
fonned  in  preference  to  disarticulation  at  its  head, 
in  order  to  give  symmetry  to  the  hand  (Fig.  522). 

The  Rcmarl's. — The  division  of  the  transverse 

ligament,  which  extends  between  the  heads  of  the 

Fia.  522.— Appearance  of   metacarpal  bones,  lessens  the  strength  of  the  grip. 

hand  after  amDuUtion   This  operation  is  therefore  not  to  be  recommended 

through    third    meta-  ixi  e        ^     l  ii-x  j 

carpal  bone.  except  in  those  of  sedentary  habits,   and  even   m 

these  instances  the  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  soft 
parts  and  the  separation  of  the  metacarpal  bones  at  the  seat  of  the  oper- 
ation do  much  to  lessen  the  cosmetic  effcH't  originally  gained  by  the  am- 
putation. If  possible,  the  divided  ends  of  the  palmar  transverse  ligament 
sliould  be  sewed  together,  which  will  serve  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  the 
latter  element  of  deformity. 

Ampntation  of  the  litrt  Four  Metacarpal  Bones  (Disarticulation). — 
Make  a  semilunar  flap  from  tlie  tissue  of  tlie  palm  by  a  curved  incision, 
beginning  at  tlie  wob  of  the  thumb  and  terminating  at  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  fiftli  metacarpal  Imne  (Fig.  523).  This  flap  can  be  made  by  transfixion  if 
desired  (Fig.  524).  The  dorsal  incision  (Fig.  525)  begins  at  the  same  point 
of  the  web  of  tlie  thumb,  and  is  carried  to  the  upper  third  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  index  finger,  and  from  there  transversely  across  until  it  meets 
the  ulnar  extremity  of  the  first  incision.  The  flaps  are  reflecttnl  up  to  the 
carpo-metacarpal  joints,  the*  hand  is  strongly  abducted,  and  the  carpo-meta- 
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carpal  joint  opened  from  the  ulnar  side,  using  great  caution  not  to  injure 
the  articulation  of  the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Without  the  thumb  this  operation  would  be  of  little  avail  in  securing  a  use- 


Fio,  528.— Line  of  palmar 
incision. 


Fig.  524.— Making  by  trans-     Fio.  525. — Line  of  dorsal 
fixion.  incision. 


ful  stump.     Unite  the  flaps  with  interrupted  sutures,  introduce  at  either 
angle  of  the  wound  drainage  when  needed  (Fig.  526),  and  treat  antiseptically. 

Amputation  of  the  Inner  Three  Metacarpal  Bones.— Begin  the  palmar 
incision  at  a  little  distance  below  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  carry 
it  downward  and  outward  across  the  palm  below  and  parallel  with  the 
transverse  palmar  fissure  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  then  toward  the  base 
of  the  middle  finger,  finally  dividing  the  web  of  the  hand 
at  the  outer  side  of  that  digit.  A  like  flap  is  then  made 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  the  bones  are  removed,  and  the 
flaps  united  and  dressed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  last  two  amputations 
are  applicable  to  amputation  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  last  two  fingers. 

Amputation  of  the  Four  Metacarpal  Bones  with  the 
Fingers  requires  a  long  convex  palmar  flap  and  a  short 
concave  dorsal  one.  The  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
are  saved  as  they  afford  attachment  to  important  flexors 
and  extensors  of  the  carpus. 

The  Remarl'S. — Amputation  of  the  fingers  and  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  exposes  the  synovial  sacs  of  the  carpal 
bones  and  tendons  (Fig.  413)  to  the  dangers  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  fortunate  for  this  reason  that  these  sacs  are 
not  common  to  their  respective  tissues.  Tlie  relations  of 
the  surface  markings  of  the  palm  (Fig.  504)  to  the  bones  and  vessels  of  the 
carpus  are  of  much  significance  in  amputation  and  excision. 

After-treatment. — The  wounds  of  these  amputations  should  be  closed 
with  silkworm  gut  or  horsehair,  and  simple  drainage  should  be  employed 


Pig.  526.— Appear- 
ance of  stump. 
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for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  If  the  tissues  have  been  bruised  or  lacerated, 
freer  drainage  is  advisable.  The  hand  should  be  kept  in  an  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  the  wrist  joint  confined  with  a  splint. 

The  results  of  amputations  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  favorable.  Only 
three  to  six  per  cent,  and  even  less,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  die. 

Ampatation  at  the  Wrist  (Disarticulation.) — The  bones  entering  directly 
into  this  articulation  are  the  radius,  scaphoid,  and  semilunar. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  location  of  the  joint  can  be  determined, 
1,  by  forcibly  bending  the  carpus  backward,  when  the  angle  on  the  dorsal 
surface  formed  by  the  hand  and  forearm  indicates  the  radio-carpal  joint ;  2, 
by  drawing  a  line  transversely  from  one  styloid  process  to  the  other  the  joint 
is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  above  this  line.  The  tip  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  is  nearly  opposite  the  joint  at  that  situation.  The  lowest  trans- 
verse fold  of  skin  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wrist  is  about  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  below  the  joint ;  this  fold  indicates  the  upper  border  of  the  annu- 
lar ligament.  The  integument  on  the  back  of  the  wrist  is  thinner  or  more 
lax  than  is  that  on  the  front,  therefore  it  retracts  more  than  does  the  latter 
— a  fact  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  flaps.  The  relations  of  the 
tendons,  bones,  and  synovial  sheaths  with  each  other  are  well  illustrated 
elsewhere  (Fig.  416).  Amputation  can  be  done  by  either  the  circular^  single 
palmary  radial-fiap^  or  the  double-flap  method. 

The  Circular-flap  Method, — To  establish  the  length  of  the  flap  ascertain 
one  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  wrist  at  the  articulation,  and  add 


-Circular  mot  hod. 


Fio.  528.— Flaps  united. 


posteriorly  to  it  about  an  inch  to  compensate  for  the  retraction  which  char- 
acterizes the  integument  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  carpus. 

Measure  downward  from  the  articulation  this  distance  and  divide  the 
soft  tissues  by  an  ol)li(jue  incision  which  becomes  circular  by  retraction; 
dissect  up  the  sleeve  of  integument  until  opposite  the  joint;  pronate  and 
forcibly  flex  the  carpus,  and  open  the  wrist  joint  on  the  dorsal  surface  by 
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an  incision  extending  between  the  styloid  processes ;  divide  the  lateral  liga 
ments,  pass  the  blade  through  the  articulation,  and  sever  the  remaining  struc 
tures  (Fig.  527).  Join  the  flaps  in  the  long  axis  of  the  joint,  introduce  drain 
age  and  sutures,  and  dress  antiseptically  (Fig.  528).  If  for  any  reason  the 
flap  be  made  too  short,  the  defect  can  be  remedied 
by  sawing  off  obliquely  the  styloid  processes. 

The  Single  Palmar  Flap, — The  single  palmar- 
flap  method  is  easily  performed,  and  makes  a  serv- 
iceable stump.  Mark  out  on  the  palmar  surface 
with  a  strong  scalpel  a  semilunar  flap  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  going  down  to  the  flexor 
tendons,  the  base  being  locattnl  just  below  the  aj)ic(  s 
of  the  styloid  ])roeesses  (Fig.  529);  reflect  it  up- 
ward; divide  the  remaining  tissues  in  front  of  the 
articulation;  o])en  the  articuhition,  pass  the  knife 
through  it,  and  make  a  short  dorsal  llap.  Tbe 
dorsal  flap  can  be  made  first,  the  joint  opened  from 
behind,  and  the  long  anterior  flap  cut  from  tlic  joint  outward.  The  forme: 
is  the  better  plan,  however,  as  tluis  a  more  symmetrical  flap  is  made. 

The  Douhle-flap  Method  (Kuysch).— Mark  out  the  distal  limits  of  th< 
flaps  as  in  the  circuhir  method;  flex  and  j)r(>nate  tbe  hand;  carry  a  semi 
lunar  incision  over  its  dorsum,  l)eginning  at  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
extending  to  tlie  circular  line  indicating  the  dorsal  extent  of  the  flap,  am 
terminating  at  tbe  radial  styloid  process  (Fig.  530).     Dissect  up  the  flap 


Fig.  529. — Single  palmar 
flap. 


n:{0.— Makin«;  dorsal  flap. 


Fio.  531.— Making  anterior  flap. 
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Fig.  532.— Dubrueirs 
method.    Radial  flap. 


The  Radial  Flap  (Dubnieil). — Make  a  flap  beginning  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face at  a  point  just  above  the  articulation  and  at  the  junction  of  the  outer 
third  with  the  inner  two  thirds  of  that  surface,  and  extending  downward 
toward  the  thumb,  crossing  the  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  that  digit 
toward  the  palm,  then  curving  upward  and  inward  through  the  thenar  emi- 
nence and  terminating  at  a  point  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  directly 
opposite  the  site  of  beginning  (Fig.  532).  Separate 
the  thumb  flap,  connect  the  sides  of  its  base  by  an 

f V    \  incision  carried  transversely  around  the  ulnar  side 

/  ^^J\  ^^  ^^^  hand,  draw  the  skin  upward,  open  the  joint 

I  ^\  ^®  before,  remove  the  carpus,  and  properly  adjust 

the  flaps  (Fig.  533). 

The  Remarks. — The  pisiform  bone  is  frequently 
removed  from  the  flaps.  If  the  tissues  are  not 
impaired  by  diseased  or  acute  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  should  be  closed 
with  sutures,  even  including  the  ends  of  the  ten- 
dons, if  not  too  much  retracted,  after  which  the 
flaps  are  united,  suitable  drainage  provided,  anti- 
septic dressings  applied,  and  the  limb  placed  on  a 
retaining  palmar  splint  to  control  the  movements. 
If  the  tissues  be  infected,  the  wound  should  be 
packed  lightly  with  gauze,  dressed,  kept  clean,  and  when  granulations  ap- 
pear the  surfaces  should  be  united  in  a  suitable  manner. 

The  Results. — A  total  number  of  256  cases  of  amputation  at  wrist  joint 
done  for  various  causes  shows  the  following:  Of  189  cases  done  before  asep- 
sis, 26.31  per  cent  died.  Of  67  cases  done  under  asepsis,  1.8  per  cent  ter- 
minated fatally.    In  civil  practice  the  rate  is  less  than  12  per  cent. 

It  follows  therefore  that  amputation  at  the  wrist  joint  can  not  be  recom- 
mended on  the  ground  of  safety  to  the  patient.  There  are  other  objections 
of  less  importance,  which,  with  the  one  just  stated,  places  the 
operation  in  disfavor.  It  makes  a  stump  which,  owing  to 
the  feebleness  of  the  circulation  of  the  flaps,  often  becomes 
cold  and  even  chilblained,  and  the  bulbous  extremity  often 
interferes  with  the  application  of  the  properly  fitted  socket 
of  an  artificial  appliance.  However,  supination  and  prona- 
tion of  the  forearm  are  more  nearly  complete  than  in  am- 
putations of  the  forearm,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Amputation  of  the  Forearm. — The  forearm  can  be  am- 
putated by  either  of  the  following  methods :  The  circular  skin- 
flap,  the  equilateral  skin-flap,  or  the  antero-posterior  imisculo- cutaneous  flap. 
The  Anatomical  Points. — The  insertions  of  the  supinator  muscles  should 
l)e  saved  when  poj^sihle,  to  preserve  their  function.  During  division  of  the 
interosseous  structures  the  forearm  should  be  supinated  to  afford  as  much 
room  as  possible  for  that  purpose. 

The  Circular  Skin-flap  Method. — Although  this  method  can  be  em- 
ployed at  all  parts  of  the  arm,  yet  it  is  best  suited  for  the  lower  third.    It 


Fig.  533.— Ap- 
pearance of 
stump. 
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is  performed  by  first  carefully  laying  out  the  length  of  the  flap  equal  to  a 
little  more  than  one  fourth  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of 
bone  section.  Then  with  a  long  knife  divide  the  tissues  by  a  circular  inci- 
sion down  to  the  fascia  surrounding  the  muscles^  and  dissect  up  the  integu- 
mentary cuff  by  repeated  incisions  directed  toward  the  muscles  (Fig.  474). 

If  the  integumentary  cuff  be  too  small  to  be  turned  up  readily  it  is  slit 
up  at  the  most  dependent  part.  After  the  flap  is  reflected  suflBciently,  the 
muscles  are  divided  half  an  inch  or  so  below  the  line  of  its  reflection  by  a 
circular  sweep  of  the  knife  made  down  to  the  bone.  The  undivided  tissues 
lying  between  the  bones  on  both  aspects  of  the  limb  are  severed  with  a  scalpel. 
It  is  wise  that  the  interosseous  membrane  and  its  vessels  should  be  divided 
a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  proposed  bone  section,  and  its  borders 
separated  from  those  of  the  contiguous  bones  up  to  the  point  of  section  with 
the  scalpel.  And,  too,  the  blade  should  be  withdrawn  with  each  section  of  the 
membrane;  for  to  turn  it  while  between  the  bones 
lacerates  and  unnecessarily  injures  the  soft  structures. 
This  course  avoids  the  risk  of  cutting  the  vessels  too 
short,  as  occurs  when  they  are  divided  at  a  level  with 
the  bones,  which  procedure  permits  them  to  retract 
above  the  point  of  easy  access.  The  muscles  are 
then  drawn  upward  vnth  the  three-tailed  retractor 
(Fig.  497),  and  the  bones  sawed  at  the  highest  point 
of  exposure,  the  radius  being  divided  first.  Having 
secured  the  radial,  ulnar,  anterior  and  posterior  inter- 
osseous arteries,  the  wound  is  then  properly  united 
(Fig.  534),  drained,  and  dressed. 

The  Equilateral  Skin-flap  Method. — With  the  fore- 
arm midway  between  supination  and  pronation  the 
flaps  are  raised  either  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  bor- 
ders or  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  the  forearm, 
the  latter  course  being  most  frequently  adopted.  The 
length  of  the  flaps  is  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  circular,  plus  an  inch  for  special  retraction ; 
in  fact,  if  the  incision  be  made  first,  and  the  angles  of  the  cuff  trimmed  off 
down  to  near  the  site  of  muscular  section,  the  flaps  will  thus  be  formed. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  mark  them  out  before  incision,  since  to  make  each 
with  the  same  curve  and  same  breadth  of  base  is  not  an  easy  task  without 
this  precaution.  The  remaining  steps  of  the  amputation  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  circular  method.  Jacohson  advises  that  the  posterior  flap  be  made  an 
inch  longer  than  its  fellow  to  provide  for  the  greater  retraction  of  the  integu- 
ment of  that  aspect  of  the  part. 

The  Musculo-cutaneoxis-flap  Method. — The  musculo-cutaneous  flap  is 
made  by  transfixion  and  cutting  outward,  or  cutting  from  without,  the  for- 
mer plan  being  commonly  employed.  Either  plan  of  action  is  best  fitted  for 
the  upper  half  of  the  forearm,  on  account  of  the  large  muscular  development 
at  that  situation  (Fig.  224).  Owing  to  the  great  degree  of  muscular  retrac- 
tion here,  the  making  of  the  flaps  should  be  carefully  planned  and  executed. 


Fig.  534.— Stump  after 
circular  operation. 
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The  width  of  the  base  and  the  length  of  each  should  equal  one  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  proposed  amputation.  It  will  not  be 
amiss,  in  cases  of  large  muscular  development,  to  increase  the  length  some- 
what, on  account  of  the  unusual  contraction  incident  to  this  class  of  cases. 
The  remaining  steps  differ  in  no  essential  degree  from  those  of  other  methods 
of  procedure. 

The  Comments, — The  placing  of  the  cicatrix  at  the  end  of  the  stump  in 
the  arm,  even  when  followed  by  its  adhesion  to  the  underlying  tissues,  is 
less  objectionable  than  at  the  end  of  a  weight-bearing  stump,  for  apparent 
reasons.  The  circular  method  is  not  advisable  at  the  upper  two  thirds  of 
the  arm  because  of  the  large  amount  of  muscular  structure  there. 

The  Results. — Of  2,933  cases  of  amputation  of  the  forearm  during  the 
preaseptic  period,  1G.34  per  cent  died;  of  478  operations  under  asepsis, 
only  3.09  per  cent  terminated  fatally. 

Amputation  at  the  Elbow  Joint  (Disarticulation). — The  elliptical-flap, 
the  circular,  and  the  anterior  single-flap  methods  are  commonly  employed. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — Before  operation  carefully  define  the  location 
of  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  inter- 
nal condyle  is  about  one  inch  and  the  external  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
above  the  articulation.  Just  below  the  outer  condyle  is  felt  the  movable 
head  of  the  radius ;  about  an  inch  below  the  inner  condyle  the  ulna  joins  the 
humerus;  the  articulation  is  therefore  oblique,  the  inner  portion  being  about 
half  an  inch  the  lower,  owing  to  the  inner  condyle  being  that  mucli  longer 
than  the  outer.  The  anterior  crease  of  the  integument  is 
just  above  the  joint.  The  integument  on  the  anterior  and 
radial  sides  of  the  joint  retracts  freely,  while  that  on  the 
posterior  has  little  tendency  to  retract,  and  is  well  inured 
to  pressure  by  previous  use. 

The  Elliptical-flup  Method. — The  elliptical  method 
can  be  practiced  by  making  the  ellipse  either  on  the  an- 
terior or  posterior  surface  of  the  limb. 

The  Anterior  Ellipse. — In  this  method  the  olecranon 
process  marks  the  highest  point  of  the  ellipse  behind; 
the  anterior  point  of  the  ellipse  is  just  above  the  middle 
of  the  forearm  in  front  (Fig.  535).  The  flap  is  outlined 
by  an  incision  made  through  the  skin  only,  extending 
from  the  olecranon  around  in  front  and  back  to  the  point 
of  starting.  The  forearm  is  then  slightly  flexed,  the  flesh 
pinched  up  and  transfixed  down  to  the  bone  close  to  the 
joint  through  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  incision, 
and  the  knife  carried  downward  and  forward  along  the 
same  line  to  the  completion  of  the  flap.  The  flap  is 
then  drawn  upward  and  disarticulation  is  performed  the 
same  as  before.  The  union  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  results  in  a  poste- 
rior cicatrix. 

The  Postrrior  Ellipse. — In  this  method  the  points  of  the  ellipse  are 
reversed,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the  posterior  surface.    There  is  nothing 


Pio.  535.— The  ellip- 
tical-flap method. 
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to  commend  this  plan  in  the  place  of  the  former.     In  this  amputation  a 
drainage  tube  should  be  employed  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  treatment. 

The  Circular  Method, — I^ay  out  the  flaps  obliquely,  measuring  from  the 
condyles — four  inches  below  the  outer  and  two  and  a  half  inches  below  the 
inner  condyle.    Divide  the  superficial  tissues  obliquely  down  to  the  fascia 


Pio.  536. — C/ircular  amputation 
at  elbow  joint. 


Pig.  637. — Stump  in  circular 
amputation  at  elbow. 


surrounding  the  muscli»s ;  dissect  the  flap  upward  to  a  level  with  the  joint, 
the  bony  landmarks  to  which  sliould  again  be  carefully  determined.  Forci- 
bly extend  the  arm  and  make  an  obli(|ue  incision  in  front  on  the  line  of  the 
articulation  into  the  joint ;  sever  the  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments, 
and  press  the  arm  still  farther  backward;  draw  the  ol(K-ranon  process  for- 
ward into  the  wound,  and  sever  its  connection  with  the  triceps  (Fig.  536). 
Unite  the  Ix^nlers  of  tlie  tla]»  as  in<lieate(l  in  the  figure  (Fig.  537).  The 
flaps  can  also  be  united  from  before  backward,  which  causes  the  cicatrix 
to  fall  between  the  condyles,  and  likewise  increases  the  drainage  facilities — 
two  very  important   indieations. 

Thr  Anfrrittr  Si'ufilr-fffiii  Method. — The  single  flap  can  l)e  made  either  of 
integument  and  subeiitnneous  tissue  alone  or  it  may  be  musculo-cutaneous, 
and  formed  by  transtixion.  In  either  instance  it  should  be  taken  from  the 
anterior  surfiue  ^'^'(  the  fon^arm.  Tf  tundc  hjf  tninsfixion  (Fig.  538),  supinate 
ami  tlex  the  forearm  slightly,  raise  tlu^  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  joint  and 
tMiter  the  knife  an  inih  below  the  inner  eondyle,  pass  it  in  front  of  the  bones 
i>blii|uelv  outward,  causing  it  ti>  (»seape  about  two  inches  below  the  outer 
eondyle.  Cu\  ilie  antiM-ior  tlap  tlownward  and  outward,  making  it  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  radial  sidt^  being  the  longer,  l)ecause  of 
gn\Ucr  retraition  tlu-rc:  dissect  and  ilraw  the  flap  up  to  a  level  with  the 
}o\\\\  in  front.  Make  the  posterior  flap  by  connecting  the  extremities  of  the 
tir>t  incision  by  a  sligluly  convex  one  of  the  skin  alone,  or  including  the 
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muscular  tissues  (Fig.  539) ;  dissect  this  up,  after  which  the  joint  is  opened 
in  front,  the  lateral  ligaments  are  divided,  the  olecranon  process  is  displaced 
forward,  and  the  triceps  cut  off. 

The  Comments. — In  amputations  at  the  elbow  the  variety  and  location  of 
the  flap  must  be  regulated  largely  by  the  state  of  the  tissues.  Imperfect 
soft  parts  at  one  aspect  necessitate  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  flap  of 
the  opposite  surface.  Therefore,  it  should  be  remembered  to  seek  flaps 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  rather  than  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
stump  by  sacrifice  of  bone. 

It  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  saw  off  the  olecranon,  allowing  it  to 
remain  with  the  triceps  attached.  If  it  be  possible  to  sever  the  ulna  below 
the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  allowing  the  fragment  to  remain  along 
with  its  muscular  attachments,  the  stump  will  be  more  serviceable.  In 
amputations  near  the  elbow,  the  tubercle  of  the  radius,  together  with  the 
biceps  tendon  inserted  into  it,  should  be  carefully  preserved  when  possible. 

The  anterior  elliptical  and  the  anterior  single-flap  method  each  provides 
an  ample  and  well-nourished  flap,  good  drainage,  and  suitably  locates  the 


Fio.  538. — Anterior  flap  by  transfixion. 


Fio.  589. — Making  posterior  flap. 


cicatrix.  Of  the  two,  the  former  is  somewhat  the  better  plan;  each  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  posterior  (elliptical  in  these  respects.  The  circular  method 
although  causing  a  limited  loss  of  the  soft  parts  covers  less  satisfactorily  the 
end  of  the  stump  and  places  the  cicatrix  there. 

The  Kcsults. — Of  332  amputations  in  this  situation  for  various  causes, 
done  before  asepsis,  14.15  per  cent  died;  in  252  cases  done  under  asepsis 
the  mortality  was  3.57  per  cent. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm. — The  arm  can  be  amputated  by  the  circular- 
flap  method,  the  irregular  double  flap,  the  an tero- posterior  flap,  the  sin- 
(jlc  circular  inci,sion  of  Cclsus  (Fig.  ()37),  and  hy  Teale's  method.  The 
circular-flap  methods  are  applicable  especially  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
arm;  the  remaining  methods  are  better  adapted  to  the  upper  portion,  and 
each  can  be  emj)loye(l  as  cireumslances  rccjuire. 

The  Circular- flap  Method. — The  circular- flap  method  can  be  practiced 
in  either  of  two  ways:  First,  the  length  of  the  flap  is  made  to  conform  to 
one  fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  plus  an  additional  inch  to  pro- 
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vide  for  retraction.  Divide  the  superficial  tissues  down  to  the  muscular 
fascia  and  turn  the  flap  up  as  elsewhere  (Figs.  474  and  475) ;  then  divide 
the  muscles  about  an  inch  below  the  reflection  of  the  flaps  down  to  the 
bone.  Apply  the  two-tailed  retractor  (Fig.  499),  saw  through  the  bone 
opposite  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  flap,  and  unite  the  flaps  in  the  direc- 
tion best  calculated  to  provide  dependent  drainage.  Second,  divide  the  in- 
tegument the  same  as  before,  free  it  at  the  border  from  the  intermuscular 
septa,  draw  the  flap  upward  gently  and  with  a  long  knife  make  a  circular 
sweep  around  but  not  entirely  through  the  muscles,  draw  up  the  divided 
muscular  fibers  and  repeat  the  circular  sweep,  going  this  time  down  to  the 
bone.  This  manoeuvre  makes  the  cone-shaped  arrangement  of  the  end 
(Fig.  634).     In  other  respecti?  the  operations  are  similar. 

The  Irregular  Double-flap  Method. — If  skin  alone  be  employed,  the  un- 
equal flaps  should  be  carefully 
mapped  out  upon  the  integument  of 
the  arm.  Dissect  these  up,  and  an 
inch  below  the  flap  reflection  make 
a  circular  section  of  the  muscles 
down  to  the  bone;  unite  the  flaps 
and  dress  the  stump. 

The  Remarks. — The  irregular- 
flap  method  is  advantageous  in  the 
saving  of  bone,  when  irregular  in- 
jury or  disease  of  the  surface  of  a 
limb  requires  either  this  kind  of  flap 
or  else  a  sacrifice  of  leverage  to 
secure  uniform  ones.  The  base  of 
each  flap  should  equal  one  half  the 
circumference  of  the  limb.  If  the 
condition  of  the  soft  parts  will  per- 
mit, the  length  of  the  anterior  flap 
is  made  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  the  limb,  the  posterior  to  half 
that  distance. 

The  Antero-posterior  flap  Meth- 
od.— The  autero-posterior  flaps  can 
be  made  of  skin  alone  or  combined 
with  muscle.  In  the  former  instance 
they  are  fiishioned  and  raised  as  is 
already  elsewhere  indicated. 

If  museulo-cutaneous  fia])s(Lan- 
gcnbeck)  be  desin^d,  thcv  can  l)o 
made  ])y  transfixion  and  cutting:  from  witliin  outward  with  a  long  knife,  or 
from  without  inward  with  a  scalpel.  The  latter  plan  secures  better  uni- 
lorniity  of  outline  of  the  flap.  If  made  by  cutting  from  without,  outline 
them  carefully   (Fig.   540),  and   wlien   dissected   \\\)  the  desired  distance. 


Fig.  540. — Langenbeck's  method. 
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The  large  anterior  and  small  posterior  sJcin-flap  method  is  sometimes  per- 
formed (Fig.  541),  also  one  with  a  large  anterior  flap  and  a  posterior  circular 
incision  (Fig.  542).  These  flaps  possess  the  advantage  of  good  drainage  and 
of  placing  the  cicatrix  where  it  is  well  removed  from  irritation.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  flaps  can  be  easily  estimated  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  length — viz., 
if  one  be  increased  in  length,  the  other  should  be  proportionately  shortened. . 
Teale*8  Method. — Teale's  method  when  employed  should  be  done  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  arm,  the  long  flap  being  taken  from  the  antero-ex- 

ternal  surface,  in  order  that  the  short  one 
shall  contain  the  nerves  and  the  brachial 
artery. 


Fio.  541. — Unequal  skiu  flaps. 


Fig.  642. — Large  anterior  flap. 


Amputation  at  the  Surgical  Neck  of  the  Humerus.— Ti^^o  methods  of 
amputation  are  practiced,  in  either  of  which  the  bone  is  divided  just  above 
the  insertions  of  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles.  This  amputation  is  characterized  by  special  considerations^  such 
as  the  avoidance  of  the  line  of  epiphyseal  junction,  of  the  bursa  of  the  sub- 
scapular tendon  on  account  of  its  frequent  communication  with  the  shoulder 
joint,  and  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  associated  with  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
bone.  The  operation  can  be  employed  for  uncomplicated  cases  in  those 
over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  integument  over  the  deltoid  is  thicker, 
more  adherent,  and  less  retractile  than  is  that  over  the  pectoral  muscle  and 
inner  surface  of  the  arm.  With  the  arm  hanging  at  the  side  and  the  hand 
supine,  the  bicipital  groove  looks  forward,  and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
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head  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inner  condyle.  The  circumflex  artery  and 
nerve  cross  the  humerus  horizontally  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above 
the  vertical  center  of  the  deltoid  muscle — ^an  important  fact,  especially  in 
excision  (page  387). 

The  Oval  Method  (Guthrie). — Arrest  the  circulation  of  the  subclavian  by 
direct  or  elastic  pressure,  raise  the  arm  from  the  side  of  the  body,  begin  the 
cutaneous  incision  two  fingers'  breadth  beneath  the  acromion  process,  carry 
it  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  just  below  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle,  then  beneath  the  arm  to  the  outside,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  second 
incision  carried  backward  from  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
integument  is  retracted  and  the  muscles  of  the  flap  are  severed,  the  bone  is 
exposed  up  to  the  great  tuberosity,  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerves  are 
drawn  upward  with  a  hook,  and  the  bone  is  sawed  through.  The  large 
nerves  are  cut  short  If  the  circumflex  vessels  can  not  be  withdrawn  from 
danger  they  should  be  tied  and  divided. 

The  Single  External-flap  Method  (Farabeuf).— An  integumentary  TJ- 
shaped  flap  with  the  base  equal  in  width  to  one  half  the  circumference  and 
the  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  extremity  is  made  with  the  base  two 
inches  below  the  surgical  neck.  The  muscular  tissue  is  divided  by  trans- 
fixion, and  cutting  outward  in  the  line  of  the  integumentary  incision.  The 
tissues  at  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  are  divided  singly  and  with  care  as 
follows :  Expose  the  bone  below  the  bicipital  groove ;  divide  the  periosteum 
at  that  point  and  detach  it  upward  along  the  groove  with  an  elevator,  in- 
cluding the  insertion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pectoral  muscle ;  divide  the 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  low  down,  avoiding  injury  of  the 
synovial  sheath  and  also  of  the  bursa  of  the  subscapularis  tendon.  Expose 
and  tie  the  main  vessels  before  their  division,  cut  short  the  nerves  and  sever 
the  tendinous  insertions  close  to  the  bone.  The  flaps  are  united  and  dressed 
in  the  usual  manner.  Amputations  at  this  situation  are  regarded  as  less 
fatal  than  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder  joint,  and,  moreover,  the  rotundity 
of  the  joint  is  better  preserved,  and  the  stump  offers  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  attachment  of  an  artificial  limb. 

The  Remarks, — The  circular  method  is  better  adapted  to  the  lower  and 
the  flap  method  to  the  upper  half  of  the  arm.  In  amputations  of  the 
humerus  during  childhood  the  disproportion  of  the  growth  in  the  bone 
and  soft  parts  is  liable  to  result  in  a  conical  stump.  It  happens  not  in- 
frequently in  these  cases  that  repeated  exsection  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
elongating  bone  is  required  to  relieve  pain  and  discomfort  at  the  end  of  the 
stump. 

The  Results. — In  8,050  amputations  of  the  arm  for  all  causes,  of 
7,457  done  before  antisepsis,  29.5  per  cent  died ;  of  593  with  asepsis,  12.4 
per  cent  died — about  eighteen  per  cent  when  done  in  the  upper  third,  six- 
teen per  cent  at  the  middle  third,  and  about  twenty-six  per  cent  at  the  lower 
third — the  greater  per  cent  in  this  situation  being  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  degree  of  the  injury  calling  for  amputation  at  this  point. 

Amputation  at  the  Shoulder  Joint  {Disarticulation), — There  are  various 
methods  recommended  for  amputation  at  this  joint.    It  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  enter  into  the  details  of  more  thun  those  wliieb  are  commonly  recognized 
and  employed.  The  remuitidor,  wlalu  ingenious  in  many  iusUmcefi,  do  not 
present  sufficient  practietil  ditferenees  to  entitle  them  to  introduction  into 
other  than  eyeh>pf3dic  treatises  of  operative  surgery. 

Fonr  methodn  of  amputation  will  be  dest^ribed  :  The  external-  and  in- 
ternal Jiap-melhod^  the  circular  fncfhody  the  racket  vicfhods  of  Lnrretj  and 
Spence. 

The  special  conitiderationf?  iru^ident  to  disarticnliuiuii  at  this  joint  may 
be  brieily  stilted  as  follows:  1,  Tliu  control  of  hnemorrhage;  2,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sy-rametry  of  the  shoulder;  3,  the  transverse  division  of  the 
axillary  vessels  and  high  division  of  the  nerves ;  4,  the  prevention  of  entry 
of  air  into  the  veins;  5,  the  establishment  of  good  drainage;  6,  the  least 
possible  diviiiiion  of  tissue;  7,  the  easy  disarticulution;  8,  the  formation  of  a 
serviceable  stump. 

Hmniorrhage  nmy  be  prevented  by  direct  pressure  of  the  subclavian  on 
the  first  rib  by  the  thumbs  a  padded  key,  or  the  padded  extremity  of  a  short 
crutch,  or  the  artery  may  be  ligatured  here  for  the  purpose.  Which  expe- 
dient is  the  best,  depends  very  much  indeed  on  the  quietude  and  condition 
of  the  part ;  for,  if  the  shoulder  be  pushed  upward  during  the  operation, 


Fro.  ^'^43. — Shoulder-joint  amputation.     Vtns  ami   rubber-tube  loumiquet   in    —       n. 
The  Es march  bandage  is  removAd  from  arm* 

the  compressing  agent  may  1>e  displaced  by  movements  of  the  clavicle,  if 
the  tissues  be  thickened  by  disease.  r»r  otherwise,  direct  pressure  may  he  inef- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  The  employment  of  elastic  constriction,  as  figured 
(Fig.  545),  or  with  the  aid  of  Wyeih's  nec^lh^s  (Figs.  543  and  541),  may 
answer  well  throughout  unk'ss  the  vcsi!*el  be  comjiresscd  against  the  head  of 
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an  incision  extending  between  the  styloid  processes ;  divide  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, pass  the  blade  through  the  articulation,  and  sever  the  remaining  struc- 
tures (Fig.  527).  Join  the  flaps  in  the  long  axis  of  the  joint,  introduce  drain- 
age and  sutures,  and  dress  antiseptically  (Fig.  528).  If  for  any  reason  the 
flap  be  made  too  short,  the  defect  can  be  remedied 
by  sawing  off  obliquely  the  styloid  processes. 

The  Single  Palmar  Flap. — The  single  palmar- 
flap  method  is  easily  performed,  and  makes  a  serv- 
iceable stump.  Mark  out  on  the  palmar  surface 
with  a  strong  scalpel  a  semilunar  flap  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  going  down  to  the  flexor 
tendons,  the  base  l}eing  located  just  below  the  apices 
of  the  styloid  processes  (Fig.  529);  reflect  it  up- 
ward ;  divide  the  remaining  tissues  in  front  of  the 
articulation;  open  the  articulation,  pass  the  knife 
through  it,  and  make  a  short  dorsal  flap.  The 
dorsal  flap  can  l)e  made  first,  the  joint  opened  from 
behind,  and  the  long  anterior  flap  cut  from  the  joint  outward.  The  former 
is  the  better  plan,  however,  as  thus  a  more  symmetrical  flap  is  made. 

The  Double-flap  Method  (Ruysch). — Mark  out  the  distal  limits  of  the 
flaps  as  in  the  circular  method ;  flex  and  pronate  the  hand ;  carry  a  semi- 
limar  incision  over  its  dorsum,  beginning  at  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna, 
extending  to  the  circular  line  indicating  the  dorsal  extent  of  the  flap,  and 
terminating  at  the  radial  styloid  process  (Fig.  530).    Dissect  up  the  flap. 


Fig.  529. — Single  palmar 
flap. 


Fio.  5:30.--Making  dorsal  flap. 


Fio.  531.— Making  anterior  flap. 


allowing  the  tendons  to  remain :  flex  the  carpus  firmly,  and  open  the  articu- 
lation, as  in  the  circular  method ;  carry  the  blade  of  the  knife  through  the 
articulation  (Fig.  531)  and  make  the  anterior  flap  by  cutting  downward  and' 
outward. 
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Pig.  532.— Dubrueil's 
method.    Radial  flap. 


The  Radial  Flap  (Dubrueil). — Make  a  flap  beginning  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face at  a  point  just  above  the  articulation  and  at  the  junction  of  the  outer 
third  with  the  inner  two  thirds  of  that  surface,  and  extending  downward 
toward  the  thumb,  crossing  the  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  that  digit 
toward  the  palm,  then  curving  upward  and  inward  through  the  thenar  emi- 
nence and  terminating  at  a  point  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  directly 
opposite  the  site  of  beginning  (Fig.  532).  Separate 
the  thumb  flap,  connect  the  sides  of  its  base  by  an 
incision  carried  transversely  around  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  hand,  draw  the  skin  upward,  open  the  joint 
as  before,  remove  the  carpus,  and  properly  adjust 
the  flaps  (Fig.  533). 

The  Remarks, — The  pisiform  bone  is  frequently 
removed  from  the  flaps.  If  the  tissues  are  not 
impaired  by  diseased  or  acute  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  should  be  closed 
with  sutures,  even  including  the  ends  of  the  ten- 
dons, if  not  too  much  retracted,  after  which  the 
flaps  are  united,  suitable  drainage  provided,  anti- 
septic dressings  applied,  and  the  limb  placed  on  a 
retaining  palmar  splint  to  control  the  movements. 
If  the  tissues  be  infected,  the  wound  should  be 
packed  lightly  with  gauze,  dressed,  kept  clean,  and  when  granulations  ap- 
pear the  surfaces  should  be  united  in  a  suitable  manner. 

The  Results, — A  total  number  of  256  cases  of  amputation  at  wrist  joint 
done  for  various  causes  shows  the  following :  Of  189  cases  done  before  asep- 
sis, 26.31  per  cent  died.  Of  67  cases  done  under  asepsis,  1.8  per  cent  ter- 
minated fatally.    In  civil  practice  the  rate  is  less  than  12  per  cent. 

It  follows  therefore  that  amputation  at  the  wrist  joint  can  not  be  recom- 
mended on  the  ground  of  safety  to  the  patient.  There  are  other  objections 
of  less  importance,  which,  with  the  one  just  stated,  places  the 
operation  in  disfavor.  It  makes  a  stump  which,  owing  to 
the  feebleness  of  the  circulation  of  the  flaps,  often  becomes 
cold  and  even  cliilblained,  and  the  bulbous  extremity  often 
interferes  with  the  application  of  the  properly  fitted  socket 
of  an  artificial  appliance.  However,  supination  and  prona- 
tion of  the  forearm  are  more  nearly  complete  than  in  am- 
putations of  the  forearm,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Amputation  of  the  Forearm. — The  forearm  can  be  am- 
putat(Hl  by  either  of  the  following  methods:  2'he  circular  skin- 
flap,  the  equilateral  skin-flap,  or  the  antero-posterior  musculo- cutaneous  flap. 
The  Anatomical  Points. — The  insertions  of  the  supinator  muscles  should 
be  saved  when  jmssihle,  to  ])reserve  their  function.  During  division  of  the 
interosseous  structures  the  forearm  should  be  supinated  to  afford  as  much 
room  as  possible  for  that  purpose. 

The  Circular  Skin- flap  Method. — Although  this  method  can  be  em- 
ployed at  all  parts  of  the  arm,  yet  it  is  best  suited  for  the  lower  third.    It 


Fig.  583.— Ap- 
pearance of 
stump. 
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is  performed  by  first  carefully  laying  out  the  length  of  the  flap  equal  to  a 
little  more  than  one  fourth  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of 
bone  section.  Then  with  a  long  knife  divide  the  tissues  by  a  circular  inci- 
sion down  to  the  fascia  surrounding  the  muscles,  and  dissect  up  the  integu- 
mentary cuflE  by  repeated  incisions  directed  toward  the  muscles  (Fig.  474). 

If  the  integumentary  cuff  be  too  small  to  be  turned  up  readily  it  is  slit 
up  at  the  most  dependent  part.  After  the  flap  is  reflected  sufficiently,  the 
muscles  are  divided  half  an  inch  or  so  below  the  line  of  its  reflection  by  a 
circular  sweep  of  the  knife  made  down  to  the  bone.  The  undivided  tissues 
lying  between  the  bones  on  both  aspects  of  the  limb  are  severed  with  a  scalpel. 
It  is  wise  that  the  interosseous  membrane  and  its  vessels  should  be  divided 
a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  proposed  bone  section,  and  its  borders 
separated  from  those  of  the  contiguous  bones  up  to  the  point  of  section  with 
the  scalpel.  And,  too,  the  blade  should  be  withdrawn  with  each  section  of  the 
membrane;  for  to  turn  it  while  between  the  bones 
lacerates  and  unnecessarily  injures  the  soft  structures. 
This  course  avoids  the  risk  of  cutting  the  vessels  too 
short,  as  occurs  when  they  are  divided  at  a  level  with 
the  bones,  which  procedure  permits  them  to  retract 
above  the  point  of  easy  access.  The  muscles  are 
then  drawn  upward  with  the  three-tailed  retractor 
(Fig.  497),  and  the  bones  sawed  at  the  highest  point 
of  exposure,  the  radius  being  divided  first.  Having 
secured  the  radial,  ulnar,  anterior  and  posterior  inter- 
osseous arteries,  the  wound  is  then  properly  united 
(Fig.  534),  drained,  and  dressed. 

The  Equilateral  Skin-flap  Method. — ^With  the  fore- 
arm midway  between  supination  and  pronation  the 
flaps  are  raised  either  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  bor- 
ders or  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  the  forearm, 
the  latter  course  being  most  frequently  adopted.  The 
length  of  the  flaps  is  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  circular,  plus  an  inch  for  special  retraction ; 
in  fact,  if  the  incision  be  made  first,  and  the  angles  of  the  cuff  trimmed  off 
down  to  near  the  site  of  muscular  section,  the  flaps  will  thus  be  formed. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  mark  them  out  before  incision,  since  to  make  each 
with  the  same  curve  and  same  breadth  of  base  is  not  an  easy  task  without 
this  precaution.  The  remaining  steps  of  the  amputation  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  circular  method.  Jacob  son  advises  that  the  posterior  flap  be  made  an 
inch  longer  than  its  fellow  to  provide  for  the  greater  retraction  of  the  integu- 
ment of  that  aspect  of  the  part. 

The  Musculo-cutaneous-flap  Method, — The  musculo-cutaneous  flap  is 
made  by  transfixion  and  cutting  outward,  or  cutting  from  without,  the  for- 
mer plan  being  commonly  employed.  Either  plan  of  action  is  best  fitted  for 
the  upper  half  of  the  forearm,  on  account  of  the  large  muscular  development 
at  that  situation  (Fig.  224).  Owing  to  the  great  degree  of  muscular  retrac- 
tion here,  the  making  of  the  flaps  should  be  carefully  planned  and  executed. 


Fig.  534.— Stump  after 
circular  operation. 
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The  width  of  the  hase  and  the  length  of  each  should  equal  one  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  proposed  amputation.  It  will  not  be 
amiss,  in  cases  of  large  muscular  development,  to  increase  the  length  some- 
what, on  account  of  the  unusual  contraction  incident  to  this  class  of  cases. 
The  remaining  steps  differ  in  no  essential  degree  from  those  of  other  methods 
of  procedure. 

The  Comments. — The  placing  of  the  cicatrix  at  the  end  of  the  stump  in 
the  arm,  even  when  followed  by  its  adhesion  to  the  underlying  tissues,  is 
less  objectionable  than  at  the  end  of  a  weight-bearing  stump,  for  apparent 
reasons.  The  circular  method  is  not  advisable  at  the  upper  two  thirds  of 
the  arm  because  of  the  large  amount  of  muscular  structure  there. 

The  Results, — Of  2,933  cases  of  amputation  of  the  forearm  during  the 
preaseptic  period,  16.34  per  cent  died;  of  478  operations  under  asepsis, 
only  3.09  per  cent  terminated  fatally. 

Amputation  at  the  Elbow  Joint  (Disarticulation).— The  elliptical-flap, 
the  circular,  and  the  anterior  single- flap  methods  are  commonly  employed. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — Before  operation  carefully  define  the  location 
of  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  inter- 
nal condyle  is  about  one  inch  and  the  external  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
above  the  articulation.  Just  below  the  outer  condyle  is  felt  the  movable 
head  of  the  radius ;  about  an  inch  below  the  inner  condyle  the  ulna  joins  the 
humerus;  the  articulation  is  therefore  oblique,  the  inner  portion  being  about 
half  an  inch  the  lower,  owing  to  the  inner  condyle  being  that  much  longer 
than  the  outer.  The  anterior  crease  of  the  integument  is 
just  above  the  joint.  The  integument  on  the  anterior  and 
radial  sides  of  the  joint  retracts  freely,  while  that  on  the 
posterior  has  little  tendency  to  retract,  and  is  well  inured 
to  pressure  by  previous  use. 

The  Elliptical-flap  Method. — The  elliptical  method 
can  be  practiced  by  making  the  ellipse  either  on  the  an- 
terior or  posterior  surface  of  the  limb. 

The  Anterior  Ellipse. — In  this  method  the  olecranon 

process  marks  the  highest  jmint  of  the  ellipse  behind; 

the  anterior  point  of  the  elli])se  is  just  above  the  middle 

of  the  forearm  in  front  (Fig.  535).    The  flap  is  outlined 

by  an  incision  made  through  the  skin  only,  extending 

from  the  olecranon  around  in  front  and  back  to  the  point 

of  starting.    The  forearm  is  then  slightly  flexed,  the  flesh 

pinched  up  and  transfixed  down  to  the  bone  close  to  the 

joint  through  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  incision, 

and  the  knife  carried  downward  and  forward  along  the  ^     ^„^     ^'    '',,. 

1-        i.     i.1  1  i^-  i.   XI       /I  n^i       n        .     Fio.  535.— The  elhp- 

same  line  to  the  completion  of  the  flap.     The  flap  is     tical-flap  method. 

then  drawn  upward  and  disarticulation  is  performed  the 
same  as  b(»fore.    The  union  of  the  borders  of  the  wound  results  in  a  poste- 
rior cicatrix. 

The  Postrriar  Ellipse. — In  this  method  the  points  of  the  ellipse  are 
reversed,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the  posterior  surface.    There  is  nothing 
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the  fibers  of  the  deltoid  have  been  thoroughly  divided,  the  flap,  together  with 
the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  can  be  easily  separated  by  the  finger  from  the 
bone  and  joint,  and  drawn  upward  and  backward  until  the  head  of  the  bone 


Fig.  550.— Larrey's  method. 


Fio.  551. — Forming  inner  flap. 


is  exposed;  then  tlie  ligaments  and  muscular  attachments  are  divided,  dis- 
articulation is  accomplished,  and  the  limb  removed  by  dividing  the  remain- 
ing soft  parts  at  the  axillary  aspect. 

The  Remarks. — Spence's  method  is  valuable  because  it  admits  of  a  choice 
between  excision  and  amputation.  In  very  muscular  subjects  a  redundancy 
of  muscular  tissue  in  the  flap  can  be  avoided  by  dissecting  the  integument 
and  subcutaneous  tissues  a  short  distance  upward  over  the  deltoid,  and  divid- 
ing its  fibers  high  up. 

]t  will  ])e  noted  that  the  external-  and  internal-flap  method  (Fig.  545) 
mcH'ts  very  many,  indeed,  of  the  considerations  regarded  as  wise  in  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  oval  method  damages 
the  deltoid  muscle  considerably.  The  circular  and 
Spence's  methods  are  not  much  removed  from  each 
other  in  operative  advantages.  However,  the  latter  is 
the  more  artistic,  and  is  the  more  commonly  employed  of 
th(^  two. 

The  Eesults, — Of  1,629  disarticulations  at  the  shoul- 
der joint,  performed  for  all  causes,  1,387  were  done 
l)efore  asepsis,  with  a  mortality  of  37.7  per  cent;  of 
242  cases  done  under  asepsis,  7.7  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  above  the  Shoulder  Joint.— It  may  be- 
come necessary,  on  account  of  malignant  growths  and 
severe  injuries,  to  amputate  the  scapula  together  with  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  clavicle. 

The  operation  is  often  tedious  and  attended  with 
great  loss  of  blood.  Inasmuch  as  the  situation  of  the  dis- 
ease or  injury  calling  for  operation  will  modify  the  location  and  direction  of 
the  incisions,  no  definite  plan  can  be  prescribed.  The  aimsshould  always  be  to 
save  enough  healthy  integument  to  cover  the  wound  and  toavoid  haemorrhage. 


FuJ.    .")r)2.  —  Sponoo's 
njclhocl ;  racket  flap. 
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However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for  the  amputation  is  often 
urgent,  it  is  deemed  wise  to  describe  as  briefly  as  possible  the  method  pre- 
sented by  Berger  in  1887.  According  to  Treves,  Berger  divided  the  amputa- 
tion into  four  stages :  "  1^  The  clavicle  is  exposed  and  divided  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  middle  with  the  outer  third.  The  middle  third  of  the  bone  is 
exsected.  The  subclavian  vessels  are  exposed  and  secured  by  double  liga- 
tures and  divided.  2.  The  antero-inferior  flap  is  fashioned  and  the  brachial 
plexus  severed.  3.  The  postero-superior  flaps  are  fashioned.  4.  The  extrem- 
ity is  removed  by  dividing  the  tissues  still  connecting  the  scapula  with  the 
trunk." 

The  Operation. — The  patient  is  placed  on  the  back  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  operating  table,  with  the  shoulders  elevated  upon  a  hard  cushion.  The 
clavicular  incision  begins  on  the  clavicle  at  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  is  carried  outward  down  to  the  bone  to  just  beyond  the 
acromio-clavicular  articulation  (Fig.  553).    The  periosteum  is  separated  from 

the  underlying  surface  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  bone  with 
a  periosteal  elevator.  The  clavi- 
cle is  then  drawn  forward  and 
steadied  by  a  blunt  hook  passed 
beneath  it  while  it  is  sawed 
through  at  the  junction  of  the 
inner  and  middle  thirds  with  a 
keyhole,  Gigli-IIaertel,  or  fine 
chain  saw.  The  inner  end  of 
the  outer  fragment  is  then  seized 
with  the  forceps  and  drawn  for- 
ward, the  remaining  periosteum 
removed  from  the  middle  third, 

™      ^^„     ,   .    .         ,  .     ,,       ,, ,.        ,  and  the  middle  third   removed 

Fio.  553. — Anterior  and  posterior  (dotted)  lines  of   ,  i.  -j.     •        .-  .^i 

incision  in  amputation  above  the  shoulder.  ^Y  sawmg  at  its  junction  with 

the  outer  third.  The  subcla- 
▼ius  muscle  is  isolated  and  divided  opposite  to  the  inner  section  of  the  bone. 
It  is  then  dissected  up,  the  intervening  fascia  divided,  and  the  deep  vessels 
are  thus  exposed.  The  artery  is  tied  with  two  ligatures  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  first  rib,  and  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  vein  is  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  entire  scapular  region  should  now  be  freed  from  the  table,  the  limb 
carried  away  from  tlie  body,  and  the  head  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction. 
An  incision  is  then  made,  beginning  at  the  center  of  the  clavicular  one,  and 
curved  downward  and  outward  just  outside  the  coracoid  process,  thence  along 
parallel  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle  to  where  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla  joins  the  arm,  then  across  the  lower  margin  of  the  pectoral  is 
major  transversely  through  the  skin  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles. 
The  arm  is  tiien  raised  and  the  incision  completed  by  carrying  the  knife 
downward  and  inward  along  the  groove  formed  by  the  axillary  border  of  the 
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Pig.  654. — Amputation  above 
the  shoulder  joint.  Side 
view. 


scapula  and  the  muscular  mass  formed  by  the  teres  major  and  the  latissimus 
dorsi  muscles,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  flap  is  dissected  forward,  the  pectoralis  major  divided  at  the  tendinous 
pari;,  the  pectoralis  minor  close  to  the  coracoid  process,  the  brachial  plexus 

is  exposed  and  the  nerves  are  divided  in  a  line 
with  the  main  vessels.  The  latissimus  dorsi  is 
severed  on  the  line  of  incision,  and  the  shoulder 
falls  outward  from  the  body.  The  arm  is  now 
carried  across  the  chest  so  as  to  expose  the  scapu- 
lar region.  An  incision  is  then  made,  beginning 
at  the  upper  portion  of  the  preceding  one  near 
the  acromio-clavicular  articulation,  and  is  car- 
ried backward  behind  the  shoulder  and  downward 
by  the  shortest  route  over  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  join  the  termination  of  the  anterior  incision 
at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  This  flap  is 
laid  back  so  as  to  expose  the  trapezius  muscle 
which  is  then  divided  close  to  its  attachments  to 
the  clavicle  and  scapula.  The  flaps  are  now  held 
aside  and  the  superior  and  vertebral  borders  of 
the  scapula  are  rapidly  freed  from  their  muscular  attachments  by  large 
scissors  applied  close  to  the  bone  and  the  part  is  removed.  The  flaps  are 
united  with  sutures,  and  dressings  are  firmly  applied  so  as  to  obliterate  all 
dead  spaces  (Fig.  554). 

The  Comments, — During  the  giving  of  the  anaesthetic  an  Esmarch's 
bandage  may  be  applied  to  the  arm  when  the  nature  of  the  case  approves. 
The  flaps  should  be  modified  in  shape  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  The  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve  is  a  good  guide  to  the 
vessel,  since  it  passes  upward  between  the  vein  and  the  artery.  Pulsation  is 
the  better  guide,  unless  neutralized  by  shock.  All  ligatures  should  be 
placed  before  being  tightened,  and  the  artery  should  be  tied  first.  The 
suprascapular  vessels  should  be  secured  also.  The  manipulations  of  veins, 
both  large  and  small,  should  be  conducted  with  great  care,  to  avoid  rupture 
and  the  entrance  of  air,  which  appears  to  be  an  especial  danger  at  this  situa- 
tion. The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  should  be  severed  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  large  vessels.  The  primary  incision  may  pass  at  once  down  to 
the  clavicle,  and  the  periosteum  corresponding  thereto  should  be  divided 
and  i)ushed  back.  The  vessels  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  on  the  sub- 
clavian. 

The  Precautions, — In  the  instance  of  displacement  of  the  vessels  by  large 
tumors,  etc.,  insecure  control  of  haemorrhage  may  happen.  Beware  of  shock, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  all  of  its  degrees  (page  121). 

p]ntrance  of  air  is  comparatively  so  common  in  this  operation  as  to  con- 
stitute an  active  danger ;  therefore  the  veins  should  be  tied  as  soon  as  prac- 
tica])le.  The  surgeon  for  this  reason  ought  to  be  both  alert  and  prepared 
not  only  to  obviate  but  promptly  treat  this  complication  (page  122).  Little 
danger  attends  from  septicemia. 
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The  Results. — Of  74  cases  of  this  amputation,  8  died,  6  of  which 
occurred  before  1880,  and  were  due  cither  to  haemorrhage  or  to  infection. 
Ultimate  recoveries,  related  of  course  to  malignant  disease,  arc  for  one 
year  and  more  4C  per  cent  (Russell  Fowler).* 


*  Annals  of  Surgery,  January  and  February,  1900. 


CHAPTER  X. 
AMPUTATIONS  AT  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

No  better  or  more  comprehensive  statement  can  be  made  bearing  on  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  in  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity,  than  that 
"  Under  all  circumstances,  except  where  poverty,  advanced  age,  and  con- 
firmed dissolute  habits  so  combine  in  the  individual  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  mechanical  appliances  would  be  of  little  service,  the  patient  should 
be  given  the  stump  best  adapted  to  the  most  useful  artificial  limbs.  In  all 
amputations  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  surgeon  should  be  governed  in  the 
selection  of  the  point  of  operation  and  the  method  to  be  adopted  by  the  mor- 
tality of  the  operation  in  question ;  by  the  adaptability  of  the  stump  to  the 
most  serviceable  artificial  limb  for  locomotion."  * 

Amputatioii  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Toes. — Amputation  is  practiced  in 
the  continuity  of  the  bone  (Fig.  555,  a),  or  through  the  articulations  (disar- 
ticulation), and  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  amputation  of  the  fingers 
(page  4G9  et  seq.),  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  here.  In  the  case 
of  the  toes,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  to  open  the  joints  on  account  of 
the  changes  induced  in  them,  and  in  the  contour  of  the  bones,  by  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  ill-fitting  boots  and  shoes.  The  flaps  are  usually  made 
from  the  plantar  surface. 

In  amputation  at  the  metatarso- phalangeal  articulations,  it  must  be  re* 
membered  that  the  web  of  the  toes  is  about  an  inch  below  the  joints  in  ques- 
tion. The  tendinous  sheaths,  the  tendons,  and  the  flap,  are  treated  here  as 
in  amputation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 

On  account  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  great  toe  in  connection  with 
the  power  of  serviceable  and  symmetrical  locomotion,  the  amputations  of 
this  member  are  given  a  detailed  attention.  The  remaining  toes  play  a 
subsidiary  part,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  great.  Owing  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  latter,  a  stump  as  long  and  as  serviceable  as  possible  should  be 
constructed. 

Amputation  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Great  Toe,— Flex  the  phalanx 
to  a  right  angle  with  its  fellow,  as  in  amputation  at  the  fingers  make  a 
transverse  incision  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  in  the  dorsum  of  the  toe 
on  a  line  with  the  center  of  the  long  axis  of  the  second  phalanx;  this 
will  open  the  joint.  Sever  the  lateral  ligaments  separately  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  then  pass  the  blade  through  the  articulation,  and  carry  it 

*  From  report  of  Drs.  Valentine  Mott,  Gurdon  Buck,  John  Watson,  A.  C.  Post,  Wil- 
lard  Parker,  Erast  Krackowizer,  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  and  Stephen  Smith. 
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forward,  making  a  long  plantar  flap.  If  short  incisions  be  made  down  to 
the  bone  at  each  side  of  the  first  phalanx,  the  flap  can  then  be  formed  with- 
out the  danger  oi  too  great  narrowing  of  the  base. 

Another  Method. — With  the  phalanx  extended  make  an  incision  down 
to  the  bone  across  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx,  then  forward 
along  the  outer  side,  nearer  to  the  dorsal  surface,  to  the  distal  extremity 
and  around  this  extremity  to  the  inner  side,  then  backward  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  inner  end  of  the  transverse  incision.  Tliis  incision  is  made 
down  to  the  bone  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Hyperextend  the  phalanx,  dissect  off  the  flap^ 
open  the  joint  from  beneath,  and  sever  the  re- 
maining structures  by  passing  the  blade  upward 
between  the  articular  surfaces. 

Amputation  through  the  last  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe  should  be  practiced  when  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  preserve  the  proximal  frag- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  leverage,  and  the 
pointsof  insertionof  the  flexor  and  extensor  ten- 
dons. The  racket  incision  is  best  suitec^.  for  this 
amputation.  The  handle  of  the  racket  begins  at  Fiq.  555.— AmputatimTthrouffh 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and  terminates  la^^  phalanx,  great  toe,  and 
near  the  middle  of  the  phalanxon  the  dorsal  sur-  ^^e'ktt  m/thcS.  '"'^^''""'^ 
face  in  lateral  incisions  at  each  side,  which  meet 

on  the  plantar  surface  near  the  distal  extremity  of  the  phalanx  (Fig.  555,  h). 
The  phalanges  of  the  remaining  toes  can  be  removed  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Amputation  of  Single  Toes  {Disarticulation),— ^mg\e  toes  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  oval  or  by  the  lateral-flap  method  (Figs.  556  and  557).  The 
former  is  the  better,  and  is  done  as  follows :  The  operator 
grasps  the  condemned  toe,  while  the  assistant  pulls  aside  its 
fellows.  Commence  the  incision  on  the  dorsum  over  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  carry  it  downward  along  the 
side  of  the  phalanx  to  be  removed,  beneath  the  toe,  through 
the  transverse  line  of  the  web  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  A 
second  incision  is  then  made  of  a  similar  extent  and  outline 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  toe.  The  tendons  are  severed, 
the  plantar  and  lateral  ligaments  divided,  and  the  bone 
removed  by  cutting  from  below.  If  the  extremities  of  the 
divided  tendons  remain  exposed  they  are  cut  off  on  a  level 
with  the  divided  border  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  removal  of  either  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  toes 
can  be  well  effecte<l  at  this  situation  by  making  a  transverse 
incision  on  the  dorsum  over  the  joint,  and  passing  the  knife 
through  it  and  along  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  make  the  necessary  plantar  flap,  which 
is  then  turned  upward  and  united.  However,  the  preceding  methods  are 
preferable. 


Pio.  556.— a.  Re- 
moval of  sin- 
gle toe,  oval 
flap.  h.  Re- 
moval of  too 
with  metatar- 
sal bone. 
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Amputation  of  the  Great  and  Little  Toes  (Disarticulation). — ^Either  of 
these  toes  can  be  promptly  and  suitably  amputated  by  a  single  lateral>flap 
method.  The  amputation  is  performed  by  abducting  the  toe  and  entering 
the  knife  vertically  between  it  and  the  contiguous  toe,  and  cutting  upward 


Fig.  557. — Lateral-flap  method. 


Fio.  658.— Completion  of  operatioui  lateral 
nap,  little  toe. 


through  the  web  till  the  line  of  the  articulation  is  reached,  when  the  knife 
is  turned  from  the  median  line  of  the  foot,  the  joint  opened,  the  blade 
passed  through  it,  and  the  lateral  flap  made  of  sufficient  length  by  cut- 
ting along  the  opposite  side  of  the  toe  (Figs.  557  and  558)  to  be  removed. 
The  importance  of  the  great  toe  as  a  lever  in  propelling  the  body  requires 
that  even  a  part  of  a  phalanx  shall  be  saved  when  practicable.  With  the 
remaining  toes,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 

The  prominent  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  which  remains  after  disarticulation,  has  so 
frequently  become  the  seat  of  painful  bunions  that 
many  surgeons  advise  that  tlie  bone  be  amputated  be- 
hind the  head  by  making  either  a  transverse  or  oblique 
section  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  Of  one  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt:  the  boot  or  shoe  should  be  kept  from 
contact  with  the  stump  in  tlicse  cases,  otherwise  great 
annoyance  and  needless  crippling  will  result. 

The  Square- flap  MetJiocl, — The  great  toe  can  be  am- 
putated by  a  large  square  internal  flap  (Fig.  559). 
Begin  the  longitudinal  incision  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
extensor  tendon  a  little  below  the  joint;  carry  it 
througli  the  tissues  down  to  the  first  phalanx  (surgi- 
cal) ;  make  a  transverse  incision  from  the  termination 
of  this  one  around  the  inner  side  of  tlie  toe  to  a  point 
opposite,  on  the  plantar  surface;  extend  the  toe  and 
make  anotlier  incision  from  the  termination  of  the  last 
toward  the  foot  along  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  to  the  web;  connect  this  incision  with  the  center 
of  the  dorsal  one  by  a  transverse  cut  carried  aroimd  the  outer  side  of  the  base 


.  559. — Square-flap 
method. 
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of  the  toe;  dissect  off  the  flaps  and  divide  the  ligaments  and  remaining 
soft  parts  from  within  outward. 

The  Oval-flap  Method, — In  the  oval-flap  method  the  incision  is  com- 
menced just  above  the  joint  on  the  dorsal  aspect  in  the  median  line,  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  center  of  the  proximal  phalanx  and 
around  it,  avoiding  the  web,  up  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning (Fig.  560).  The  joint  is  opened  from  below.  The 
cicatrix  is  vertical  and  at  the  end  of  the  bone. 

The  Internal  Plantar-flap  Method  (Farabeuf). — ^Make 
an  incision,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  internal  and  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  toe,  downward  parallel  with  the  extensor  poUicis 
tendon  for  about  one  inch ;  thence  over  the  inner  surface 
and  across  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  toe  to  the  web  be- 
tween it  and  the  contiguous  toe;  then  between  the  toes 
by  the  shortest  route  to  the  point  of  starting.  The  flap 
is  dissected  back,  the  joint  opened  from  below,  the  ex- 
tremity removed,  leaving  the  sesamoid  bones  behind. 
This  method  provides  a  most  admirable  flap  of  inured 
tissues,  and  places  the  cicatrix  quite  without  the  range  of 
irritation  (Figs.  561  and  562). 

Amputation  of  Two  Adjoining  Toes. — Begin  the  dorsal 
incision  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  toes  to  be 
removed  just  below  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints ;  carry  it  to  the  farther 
side  of  one  of  the  toes,  making  a  good-sized  flap  from  it,  thence  through  the 
digito-plantar  fold  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  other  toe  back  to  the  point  of 
starting.  Remove  each  toe  separately  in 
the  usual  manner  and  close  the  wound. 


J'lo.  560.— Oval-flap 
method. 


Pio.  661.— Incision 
for  plantar  flap. 


Fio.  562.— Stump  of 
internal  plantar  flap. 


Fio.  668.— Amputation  of  all  the  toes, 
plantar  incision. 


Amputation  of  all  the  Toes  at  tbe  Metatarso-phalangeal  Joints  {Disar- 
ticulation), — Forcibly  extend  the  toes  with  the  left  hand  and  make  a  curved 
incision  on  the  plantar  surface  from  the  inner  side  of  the  articulation  of  the 
great  toe  to  the  outer  side  of  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  little  toe,  carry- 
ing it  through  the  groove  between  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  bases  pf  the 
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toes  (Fig.  562).  Flex  the  toes  and  join  the  extremities  of  the  first  incision 
by  a  similar  one  carried  across  the  dorsum  (Fig.  564).  Dissect  up  the  flaps, 
expose  the  joints,  and  remove  each  toe  separately,  allowing  the  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  great  toe  to  remain.     If  the  flaps  be  too  short,  the  heads  of 


Fig,  564. — Amputation  of  all  the  toes,  dorsal  incision. 

the  metatarsal  bones  should  be  cut  off  suflQciently  to  permit  proper  adjust* 
ment,  and  uniting  of  the  divided  surfaces  of  the  stump  (Fig.  565). 

The  Comments, — Since  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe 
is  the  one  most  difficult  to  cover,  the  flap  at  tliat  situation  should  be 
extended  downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  toe  to  the  center  of  the 
proximal  phalanx,  and  thence  transversely  outward  across  the  plantar  sur- 
face so  as  to  utilize  a  suitable  portion  of  the  plantar  tissue  of  the  great 
toe  for  the  purposes  of  the  main  flap.  The  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons 
should  be  closed  in  the  manner  already  advised  (page  471).     The  flaps 

should  be  united  with  silkworm-gut  sutures, 
the  stump  loosely  dressed,  the  limb  elevated 
somewhat  and  required  to  rest  upon  the  side 
to  facilitate  drainage,  which  may  be  encour- 
aged for  the  first  three  days  by  the  use  of 
wisps  of  horsehair  or  silkworm-gut  introduced 
at  either  extremity  of  the  wound.  Irregular 
flaps  may  be  employed  and  thus  avoid  sacri- 
fice of  bone  for  leverage  purposes.  Careful 
scrutiny  from  time  to  time  is  advisable  to  de- 
tect the  first  indication  of  inflammatory  ex- 
tension along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  into 
the  foot.  Evidences  of  such  extension  call  for 
prompt  release  of  the  flaps  and  cleansing  and 
drainage  of  these  channels. 

The  Eesnlts. — The  general  rate  of  mortal- 
ity in  amputation  of  toes  is  al)out  six  per  cent. 
Amputation  through  the  Metatarsal  Bones. — Ampliation  through  all  of 
these  hones  is  best  accomplished  by  a  short  dorsal  and  a  long  plantar  flap. 
Make  the  plantar  flap  first  by  dissecting  the  tissues  down  to  the  bones  back- 
ward from  the  junction  of  the  toes  with  the  sole  to  the  point  of  amputation. 


Pig.  565. — Appearance  of  stump 
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A  short  dorsal  flap  (Fig.  566)  is  then  made  with  the  convexity  downward,  its 
extremities  being  united  to  those  of  the  preceding.  Divide  the  interosseous 
tissues  with  a  sharp,  narrow-bladed  knife;  employ  an  antiseptic  six-tailed 
retHaotor;  draw  the  soft  parts  upward,  and  divide  the  bones  with  a  fine  saw, 
turn  the  plantar  flap  upward,  and  unite  it  with  the  dorsal  flap  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Amputation  of  the  Great  Toe  with  the  Metatarsal  Bone, — This  ampu- 
tation is  best  done  by  tlie  oval  or  racket  method  (Fig.  567),  similar  to 
that  for  removal  of  the  thumb.  In  this  in- 
stance the  incision  is  begun  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  metatarsal  bone  at  the  base, 
and  carried  downward  along  the  bone  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor proprius  hallucis  to  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  bone,  thence  around  the  outer  side 
of  the  toe  to  the  web,  and  across  the  plantar 
aspect  in  the  groove  between  the  toe  and  the 
sole,  finally  curved  upward  across  the  inner 
surface  of  the  toe  to  meet  the  dorsal  incision 
at  the  center  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  The 
flaps  are  laid  off,  and  the  extensor  tendons 
divided  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  incision. 
The  flexor  tendons  are  then  severed,  the 
base  of  the  bone  is  exposed,  the  peroneus 
longus  cut,  the  bone  still  further  exposed,  the  remaining  tendinous  attach- 
ments are  divided,  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  is  opened,  and  the  extremity 
taken  away.  It  is  recommended,  in  order  to  gain  room,  on  account  of  the 
width  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  toe,  to  make  a  short  trans- 
verse incision  across  it  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint. 


Fig.  566. — Sawing  the  bones. 


Fio.  567. — Ami>utalion  of  preat  toe  with 
the  metatarsal  bone  (oval  method). 


Fio.  568. — Amputation   of  little   toe   with 
metatarsal  bone  (lateral-flap  methoil). 


Amputation  of  the  Little  Toe  with  the  Metatarsal  Bone, — Amputation 
can  be  done  by  cither  the  oval-  or  the  lateral-flap  method;  the  stops  of  the 
former  method  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  for  the  removal  of  the 
great  toe  with  its  metatarsal  bone. 

The  lateral-flap  method  is  performed  by  separating  the  fifth  from  the 
fourth  toe,  at  the  «inu»  time  carrying  a  narrow-bladed  knife  upward  from 
the  web  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  until  it  is  arrested. 
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when  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  and  the  incision  prolonged  upward  on  the 
dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces  on  a  straight  line  about  one  inch.     Strongly 

abduct  the  metatarsal  bone  to 
be  removed,  separating  it  from 
its  fellow  and  from  the  cuboid ; 
carry  the  knife  around  the  base 
to  the  outer  side,  and,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  bone,  downward 
to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  ar- 
ticulation (Fig.  568);  remove 
the  bone,  and  the  tongue- 
shaped  flap  will  fit  the  inter- 
metatarsal  incision. 

Amputation  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  metatarsal  bone 
of  either  the  second,  third 
(Fig.  556,  6),  or  fourth  toes  can 
be  readily  accomplished  by  ex- 
tending the  stem  of  the  racket 
or  oval  incision  employed  for 
the  removal  of  the  toe  upward 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  to  the  point 
at  which  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided  for  removal.  Caution 
is  essential  here  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  the  underlying  soft  tis- 
sues during  removal.  There- 
fore the  manipulative  proce- 
dures should  be  directed  espe- 
cially toward  the  bone  itself. 

The  Comments, — In  ampu- 
tation through  all  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  dorsal  and  plantar 
flaps  of  equal  length  can  be 
made.  A  single  dorsal  flap  is 
not  advisable,  because  of  its 
thinness  and  the  unfavorable 
site  of  the  scar.  A  flap  taken 
from  the  inner  and  also  one 
from  the  outer  margin  of  the 
foot  may  be  serviceable  in 
Fio.569. — a,a.  Line  of  Lisfranc's  amputation.  6.  ^\^[^  emerffencv. 
Line  of  Hey's  modification  of  Lisfranc*s  am put«-  .  .°^    "^       x   x-u      m 

tion.  c.  Line  of  Skey/s  modification  of  Lisfranc's  AmpUtatJOH    at   tHe   TarSO- 

amputation,  d.  Line  of  Baudens's  modifica-  metatarsal  JolntS  (Lisfranc's). 
tion  of  Lisfranc's  amputation,    'd.  Amputation  ^.       .„  t_  ji 

through  metatarsal  bones.  e,e.  Lineof  Forbes's  —It  will  very  much  expedite 
amputation.  f,f;f.f.  Lines  of  Mikulicz's  am-  matters,  save  considerable  an- 
putation.    g/g.  Lines  of  Chopart*s  amputation. 
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noyance  to  the  operator,  and  preserve  the  edge  of  his  knife,  if  the  relations 
of  the  bones  entering  into  the  joints  be  fully  noted  before  attempting  dis- 
articulation (Fig.  569).  The  articulation  between  the  cuboid  and  the  fifth 
metatarsal  is  seen  to  be  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.   The  articulation  of  the  in-  ,j  \ 

temal  cuneiform  and  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  great  toe  is 
aboutan  inch  and  a  half  in  front 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid, 
and  the  base  of  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone  is  seen  lodged  be- 
tween the  three  cuneiform 
bones.  In  every  instance  these 
joints  must  be  carefully  located. 
Th^  Operation. — Flex  the 
foot  and  mark  out  on  the  plan- 
tar surface  a  large  semilunar 
flap,  the  base  of  which  shall  cor- 
respond to  the  distance  between 
the  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  first 
and  fifth,  as  just  indicated,  and 
its  distal  extremity  to  the  heads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Extend  the  foot,  and  draw  a  short  dorsal  flap  with 
the  convexity  forward,  its  base  connecting  with  and  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  plantar  flap  (Fig.  570).  Divide  and  draw  the  small  dorsal  flap  upward, 
and  commence  the  disarticulation  at  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsus  just  behind 
tuberosity  of  fifth  metatarsal.  Strongly  extend  and  adduct  the  bones,  which 
will  better  mark  the  lines  of  the  articulation ;  separate  the  fifth,  fourth,  and 


,  570.— Dorsal  flap. 


Fio.  571. — Articulation  of 
second  metatarsal. 


Fio.  572. — Separating  the  second  metatarsal. 


FiQ.  573.— Making  plantar  flap. 


third  articulations;  skip  the  second  and  open  the  first.  The  articulation  of 
the  second  with  the  cuneiform  bones  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  about  two  fifths 
of  an  inch  higher  than  the  first  and  third  (Figs.  571,  h,  and  572).  However, 
with  the  bones  depressed,  a  short  transverse  incision  liberates  its  dorsal  cm- 
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nections  with  the  middle  cuneiform,  after  which  it  is  disconnected  from  the 
internal  and  external  cuneiform  bones,  as  well  as  its  contiguous  metatarsal, 
by  cutting  upward  (Fig.  572).  Open  all  the  joints  well,  divide  the  liga- 
ments at  the  sides  and  plantar  surface,  carry  the  knife  along  the  sole,  and 
make  the  plantar  flap  as  previously  laid  out  (Fig.  573). 
If  the  flap  contains  all  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  sole 
it  will  be  too  bulky;  therefore  a  part  should  be  omitted, 
more  especially  that  portion  at  the  hollow  of  the  foot. 

The  plantar  flap  may  be  made  by  transfixion  before 
the  articulations  are  opened;  this  method  can  not  be 
recommended,  however,  as  the  flap  thus  formed  must 
await  the  completion  of  the  operation  without  facilitating 
it.  Moreover,  if  the  plantar  flap  be  made  by  transfixion 
Fio.  574.— Appear-  before  disarticulation,  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot  will 
ance  of  flap  (Lis-  1)q  intact,  causing  the  center  of  the  flap  to  be  made  thin, 
tion).  since  the  knife  can  not  come  sufficiently  close  to  other 

than  the  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  to  properly  form 
the  fiap.  After  the  removal  of  the  part,  the  flap  appears  as  seen  in  Fig.  574. 
The  Remarks, — This  method  has  been  variously  modified,  the  modifica- 
tions in  some  instances  becoming  confused  with  the  original  method.  Hey 
sawed  off  the  projecting  portion  of  the  internal  cuneiform  (Fig.  569,  h); 
this,  however,  is  not  expedient,  as  it  lessens  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  shortens  the  leverage  of  the  foot. 

Skey  sawed  off  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal,  leaving  it  in  the  mor- 
tise (Fig.  569,  c).  This  adds  nothing  to  the  usefulness  of  the  stump,  and 
exposes  the  remaining  fragment  to  the  danger  of  necrosis. 

Baud-ens  {Fig,  569,  d)Y)TO])oscd  that  the  first  metatarsal  bone  only  should 
be  disarticulated,  and  the  remaining  ones  sawed  off  transversely  on  a  level 
with  the  intenial  cuneiform. 

Simth  (R,  IV.)  practiced  a  modification  of  the  operation  which  required 
the  removal  of  the  four  lesser  metatarsal  l)oiu*s  close  to  the  proximal 
articulations  through  an  oblique  incision  extending  from  a  point  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatar- 
sal bone  to  the  metatarso-phalan- 
geal  articulation  of  the  gn^at  toe. 
The  i)lan  adds  to  the  levcTage  of 
tlK'  stump  and  preserves  the  in- 
ner and  outer  supports  of  the 
transv(Tse  arch  of  the  foot  better 
than  any  of  the  preceding  modi- 
fications. 

Amputation  through  the  Me-    Fio.575.—Choparrs  amputation,  inner  incision. 

dio-tarsal    Joint    (Cliopart's). — 

The  medio-tarsal  joint  is  formed  by  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind  and 

the  scaphoid  and  culmid  Imnes  in  front  (Fig.  569,  fj  g). 

This  compound  articulation  can  be  readily  located  by  drawing  a  trans- 
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Fig.  570. — Plantar  incision. 


verse  line  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  inner  extremity  beginning  just 
behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  the  outer  extremity  terminating 
about  an  inch  behiml  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Operation. — The  foot  is  raised  and  a  curved  incision  is  carried 
around  the  sole,  extending  from  the  articulation  of  the  scaphoid  with  the 
astragalus  (Fig.  575)  forward  to 
within  a  thumb's  breadth  of  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
(Fig.  57()),  then  across  the  sole 
and  backward  along  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  to  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  articulation  of  the 
cuboid  and  os  calcis  (Fig.  577). 
Forcibly  extend  the  foot  and 
make  a  slightly  curved  incision,  through  the  skin  only,  the  convexity  down- 
ward, across  the  dorsum,  connwting  the  extremities  of  the  plantar  incision 
(Fig.  578).  Turn  the  dorsal  flap  upward,  open  the  joint  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face, beginning  from  within,  depressing  the  metatarsal  bones  toward  the 

heel,  and  severing  the  ligamentous 
connections  thus  made  tense.  Fi- 
nally, pass  the  knife  through  the 
articulation  to  the  plantar  surface, 
turn  the  edge  toward  the  toes  and 
complete  the  plantar  flap  by  cutting 
downward  (Fig.  579).  Fig.  580 
represents  the  stump  after  the 
flaps  are  united. 

The  Remarks. — This  operation 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  the  stump  to  become  ex- 
tended, causing  the  patient  to  walk  on  the  cicatrix  at  the  anterior  extremity. 
The  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  during  or  subsequent  to  the  operation  is 
practiced  to  counteract  this  tendency,  but  frequently  without  permanent 
success.     If  the  stump  be  conflned  in  a  flexed  position  du/ing  the  healing, 
and    for   a    time   afterward, 
there  is  less  danger  of  this 
annoying  se(|U(!l.    The  sutur- 
ing togetber  ovit  the  end  of 
the  fl(LXor  and  exterior  ten- 
dons may  correct  this  vice. 
The    operation    can    not    b(> 
recommend('<l  as  a  substitute 
for  thos(^  that  are  to  follow 
in  point  of  comfort  and  usefulness.     Px'tter  service  is  s(»cured  with  an  arti- 
ficial appliance  after  the  Syme  amputation  than  after  Chopart's. 
The  Ji ('.suits. — The  mortality  is  about  eight  per  cent. 
Forbca's  Modification. — While  this  modification  is  accomplished  through 
34 


Fio.  577. — Outer  incision 


Fio.  578. — Doi-sal  incision. 
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substantially  the  same  incisions  as  Chopart's  operation,  still  it  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  (liffcivnt  method  rather  than  a  modification.     In  this  the  scaphoid 

and  cuneiform  bones  are  separated, 
and  the  cuboid  is  sawed  through 
on  the  line  of  their  articulation 
(Fig.  5G9,  e  e).  Inasmuch  as  the 
stump  by  this  operation  is  given 
no  additional  power  of  flexion, 
but  retains  much  of  the  power 
of  extension  of  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus muscle,  and  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  Chopart's  operation, 
this  method  can  not  be  com- 
mended. 

Irregular  Tarsal  Amputations 
(^lolliere). — In  view  of  the  great 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  strict 
use  of  antiseptic  measures  in  pro- 
moting union  by  first  intention, 
limiting  suppuration, and  lessening 
the  danger  of  necrosis,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  amputations  across  the 
bones  of  the  foot  be  made  irre- 
spective of  the  articulations;  in 
other  words,  that  the  foot  be 
treated  as  if  it  contained  but  one 

bone.     Heretofore   such   measures 
liG.  .579. — Scveriner  the  posterior  flap.  ,  ,  -  ,,         t    -  n      i 

^       '  *  liave  been  followod  frequently  by 

necrosis  of  the  fractional  portionsof  the  tarsal  bones  remaining  in  the  stump. 

Sub-astragaloid  Disarticulation. — The  sub-astragaloid  amputation  leaves 


Fio.  oSO. — AppcJirtince  of 
stump. 


Fig.  581.— Dc  Lignorollos's  ainputaiion,  external 
incision. 


behind  the  astra^^alus  only,  wliich  forms  the  end  of  the  stump.     Several 
methods  of  procedure  are  practiced. 
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Lignerolles's  Amputation, — Make  two  lateral  flaps  by  an  incision  begin- 
ning immediately  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  on  the  inner  side, 
which  divides  the  tendo  Achillis 
and  is  carried  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  os  calcis  in  a  curved 
direction,  convexity  downward, 
about  an  inch  below  the  external 
malleolus;  thence  extending  ob- 
liquely upward  across  the  middle 
of  the  cuboid  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  (Fig.  581);  then  verti- 
cally downward  across  the  inner 
border  of  the  scaphoid  (Fig. 
582)  till  it  reaches  the  center  of 

the  sole  of  the  foot ;  it  is  then  turned  directly  backward  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  preceding  cut,  and  joins  the  beginning  of  the  incision  at  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  tendo  Achillis  (Fig.  583). 

Dissect  up  both  flaps  till  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  joint  are  exposed,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  tibio- 
tarsal  joint;  remove  the  bones  in  front  of  the  medio-tarsal  junction;  seize 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  with  bone  forceps,  depress  and  turn  it 
inward,  and  divide  the  external  lateral  ligaments  with  a  narrow  knife  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  malleolus ;  then  divide  the  interosse- 
ous ligament  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus ;  finally,  the  talo-calcanean 
ligament  is  divided  an  inch  l)elow  the  internal  malleolus  (Fig.  584).    The 


Fig.  582. — Internal  incision. 


Fio.  58:^— Plantar 
incision. 


Fig.  584. — Internal  ligaments. 


08  calcis  is  tlicn  removed  (Fig.  585)  and  the  flaps  are  united  in  proper 
position.  Fig.  58(>  sliows  the  appearance  of  the  stump  after  union  of 
the  flaps. 
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Fig.  585.— Bones  separated  (De  Ligne- 
rolles).    Bones  sawed  (Hancock). 


The  Results, — Over  twelve  per  cent  are  reported  to  have  died  from  the 

operation  alone. 

VerneniVs  Method. — In  Verneuil's  operation  the  incision  is  begun  at  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  about  an  inch  below  the  external  malleolus 

and  carried  forward  to  within  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone;  then  over  the  dorsum  to  the 
middle  of  the  internal  cuneiform ;  thence 
obliquely  across  the  sole  by  the  shortest 
route  to  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
cision. The  flap  is  raised  and  disarticu- 
lation accomplished  in  the  usual  manner. 
If  the  head  of  the  astragalus  be  too  prom- 
inent it  should  be  sawed  off. 

The  Heel-flap  Method.— In  the  heel- 
flap  operation  begin  the  plantar  incision 
half  an  inch  below  the  external  malleolus,  carry  it  transversely  across 
the  sole  to  within  an  inch  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  dorsal  in- 
cision is  begun  at  one  end  of  the  plantar  incision  and  is  carried  down- 
ward and  forward  in  a  curved  manner  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint ;  thence 
backward  and  downward,  still  curved,  terminating  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
plantar  incision.  The  heel  flap  is  dissected  back  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  the  dorsal  flap  is  raised  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articula- 
tion, which  is  then  opened,  and  the  blade  passed 
backward  through  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  and 
laterally  so  as  to  separate  the  soft  parts  from  the  os 
calcis  down  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  which  is  then  divided. 
As  before,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  should  be  removed 
if  necessary. 

Rancoch^s  Operation. — Hancock's  method  of  pro- 
cedure may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  the  sub- 
astragaloid  and  Pirogoff  methods.  The  operation  can 
be  made  through  incisions  similar  to  those  of  the  latter ; 
the  flaps,  however,  should  be  somewhat  longer.  The 
OS  calcis  is  sawed  as  in  Pirogoff's  method.  A  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  astragalus  is  made  (Fig.  585)  and 
the  detached  fragment  ri'inoved,  together  with  the  asso- 
ciated part  of  the  os  calcis,  after  which  the  sawed  sur- 
face of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  os  calcis  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  articulated 
portion  of  tlie  astragalus. 

I'ripirr's  Operation. — By  this  method  of  practice  it 
is  thought  possible  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  flap  and  extension  of 
the  stuinji  l)y  tlie  powerful  muscles  attached  to  the  heel,  as  happens  after 
Chopart's  operation.  The  os  calcis  is  divided  on  a  level  with  the  sustentacu- 
lum tali  and  at  a  right  angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tibia,  which  makes 
the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  parallel  with  the  ground. 


Fig.  586.— De  Ligne- 
rolles's  method, 
appearance  of  the 
stump. 
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The  Operation. — Begin  the  incision  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  outer  horder 
of  the  tenclo  Achillis,  on  a  level  with  the  outer  malleolus,  carry  it  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe, 
thence  directly  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe ;  from  this  point  it  passes  across  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
forming  there  a  convex  flap  at  least  one  inch  longer  than  the  dorsal  one, 
finally  joining  the  outer  incision  .it  an  oblique  angle.  The  flaps  are  dis- 
sected up  sufBciently  to  admit  of  the  disarticulation  of  the  medio-tarsal 
joint  and  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the  os  calcis  just  below  the  sustentac- 
ulum tali.  If  the  bone  be  divided  from  without  inward,  the  posterior  til)ial 
artery  is  less  likely  to  be  injured.  The  wound  is  drained,  the  flaps  are 
united,  and  the  stump  is  dressed  antiseptically. 

After'treaiment. — The  wounded  part  should  be  kept  raised,  well  venti- 
lated, and  lying  on  the  side.  It  is  better  that  drainage  agents  be  limited  to 
the  openings  than  that  they  should  extend  through  from  side  to  side.  Heel 
flaps  may  be  punctured  longitudinally  for  drainage. 

The  Results, — An  analysis  of  880  cases  of  tarsal  amputations,  includ- 
ing the  methods  of  Lisfranc,  Chopart,  and  the  modifications,  shows  that  of 
628  cases  done  before  asepsis,  22.9  per  cent  died,  and  of  252  operations 
performed  under  asepsis,  8.7  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  at  the  Ankle  Joint— Removal  of  the  Entire  Foot  (Syme's 
Method). — Syme's  amputation  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  practical 


Pig.  587. — Syme's  method,  outer  incision.  Fig.  588. — Inner  incision. 

of  the  operations  on  the  foot  and  ankle.  It  is  followed  not  only  by  a  low  rate 
of  mortality,  but  also  by  a  most  serv^iceable  stump,  either  with  or  without  an 
artificial  appliance.  The  patient  is  j)laced  upon  a  table  with  the  leg  over- 
hanging it,  the  thigh  raised  by  an  assistant,  who  at  the  same  time  flexes  the 
condemned  foot  upon  the  leg  by  seizing  and  pulling  upward  on  its  anterior 
portion.  The  outlines  of  the  respective  flaps  sliould  now  be  carefully  dniwn 
before  the  incisions  are  commenced.  The  line  indicating  the  proper  course 
of  the  plantar  incision  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  external  malleolus,  and 
with  a  slight  backward  inclination  passes  around  the  foot  (Kig.  587)  to  a 
point  opposite  to  its  beginning,  which  is  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the 
apex  of  the  internal  malleolus  (Fig.  588). 

The  second  or  dorsal  line  is  drawn  directly  across  the  instep,  and  con- 
nects the  extremities  of  the  plantar  incision. 
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7/40  M/MTti/iow. — The  surgeon  selects  a  large  scalpel  with  a  strong 
ulMiMki  uuil  iuHiTts  the  point  at  the  commencement  of  the  incision  down 
\\i  \\\v  luMu*  at  a  right  angle  to  its  outer  surface,  with  the  edge  undermost; 
vmiii'ci  it  along  the  guiding  line  in  contact  with  the  bone  to  its  inner 

extremity;  places  the  fingers  on 
the  heel  and  the  thumb  within 
the  cut,  and  draws  firmly  back- 
ward on  the  heel  flap,  at  the  same 
time  liberating  it  from  the  outer 
surface  and  sides  of  the  os  calcis, 
back  to  near  the  insertion  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  An  incision  is 
iiiiw  iimdc  down  to  the  bone  on  the  anterior  line ;  the  joint  is  opened  in  front; 
IliM  foot  is  well  extended,  lateral  ligaments  are  divided,  and  the  foot  is  re- 
mmivimI  by  liberating  the  remaining  tissues  attached  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  I  he  OH  calcis,  including  the  tendo  Achillis;  always  remembering  to  closely 
hug  tluj  bone,  else  the  flap  may  be  perforated  and  its  integrity  impaired. 
AfhT  the  removal  of  the  foot,  dissect  up  the  soft  parts  around  the  malleoli  a 
Hiilti<'i<*nt  distance  to  permit  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  to  be  sawed  off 
( l''igH.  589  and  590) ;  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  tendons  even  with  the  cut 


Kio.  580.— Bones  of  leg  sawn  through* 


Fig.  500.— Ileel  flap. 


Fio.  591.— Flaps  united. 


Fio.  502.— Side  view 
of  stump. 


Hurfacos  of  tlic  soft  parts,  bring  the  flap  into  position,  unite  it  in  front 
(Fi^is.  501  and  592).  and  dress  witli  care. 

The  Moflifjcations. — Sawing  the  malleoli  o])]iquely  with  a  transverse 
section  of  the  j)osterior  lip  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  593)  instead  of  removing  them, 
together  with  a  thin  transverse  section  that  includes  the  entire  articular 
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surface  of  the  tibia  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Syme,  is  a  modification  which 
has  been  long  and  somewhat  extensively  practiced.  It  is  believed  to  give  a 
better-shaped  stump,  and  to  be  attended  with  less  danger  to  life  tlian  if  the 
bony  canals  of  the  tibia  be  freely  opened,  as  in  the  case  of  complete  transverse 
section. 

Wyeth  carries  the  inner  part  of  the  plantar  incision  as  far  forward  as 
practicable  to  add  to  the  nutritive  safety  of  the  flap. 

Many  surgeons,  after  making  the  plantar  incision,  open  the  joint  in  front, 
as  before  described,  disarticulate,  and  then  dissect  the  heel  flap  from  behind 
forward. 

This  course  affords  more  room  and  leverage  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  this 
flap,  but  increases  the  danger  of  cutting  it,  and  also  permits  the  blood  to 
flow  downward  and  interfere  with  the  final 
separation  of  the  heel  flap.  The  removal  of  the 
periosteum  from  the  sides  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  including  the  insertion 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  has  been  practiced.  If 
this  can  be  done  without  too  much  laceration 
of  its  structure,  it  is  a  commendable  modifica- 
tion. Before  puberty  the  epiphysis  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  may  be  detached  and 
allowed  to  remain  connected  to  the  heel  flap. 

The  articular  cartilage  remaining  on  the 
extremity  of  the  tibia  is  scraped  off  by  some 
operators;  this  procedure  is  thought  to  hasten 
the  healing  process.  Many  methods,  adapted 
to  various  forms  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts, 
have  been  devised  to  modify  the  construction 
of  the  flaps  so  as  to  cover  the  end  of  the  stump. 
When  the  formation  of  the  heel  flap  is  impos- 
sible, tissues  can  be  taken  from  all  or  either  of 
the  three  remaining  aspects  of  the  foot,  being 
ever  cautious  to  avoid  injuring  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  where  it  lies  below  the  inner  mal- 
leolus. 

The  Fallacies. — The  incision  across  the  in- 
step lies  below  the  line  of  articulation  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  tibia;  therefore,  unless 
care  be  taken  to  locate  the  joint,  the  operator  will  cut  down  upon  the  neck 
of  the  astragalus,  and,  not  finding  the  joint,  will  become  much  confused ;  or 
he  may  even  open  the  articulation  between  the  scaphoid  and  astragalus.  If  the 
plantar  flap  be  made  too  long,  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  it  back  over  the 
point  of  the  heel ;  therefore,  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  long  heel  flap,  the 
joint  should  be  opened  at  once  from  before  backward,  and  the  heel  flap  dis- 
sected off  from  above  downward.  If  the  dorsal  flap  be  lengthened  for  any 
reason  the  heel  flap  must  be  decreased  correspondingly.  The  saw  line  for 
removal  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  should  bo  made  close  to  the 


Fio.  593.— Oblique  division  of 
malleoli  and  removal  of  pos- 
terior lip. 
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dome  of  the  articulation,  thus  avoiding  ueedk^ss  sacrifice  of  bono  in  the 
adult  or  involvement  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  in  the  young. 

The  Kesults. — The  rate  of  mortality  from  Syme's  operation  is  from  five 
to  nine  per  cent;  the  functional  results  are  admirable. 

Rome's  Method. — Begin  the  incision  at  the  outer  side,  a  little  al)Ove  the 
insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis;  carry  it  straight  forward  beneath  the  outer 


Pig.  694. — Rouz*s  method.   Outer  incision. 


Fio.  695. — Inner  incision. 


malleolus  (Fig.  594) ;  then  in  a  curved  line  across  the  instep  an  inch  in  front 
of  the  articular  edge  of  the  tibia,  passing  backward  and  downward  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot  betwwn  tlie  inner  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 

scaphoid  to  the  sole  (Fig.  505);  thence 
obliquely  backward  to  a  ])()int  about  an 
inch  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone;  and  finally  backward 
and  upward  over  tlie  outer  surface  of  the 
heel  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Pissect 
up  the  external  flap,  open  the  joint  at 
the  outer  side,  and  com})]ete  the  int(^rnal 
flap  after  disarticulation  of  the  foot.  The 
bones  of  the  leg  should  then  be  divided 
as  in  Syme's  method,  fla])S  united,  and 
the  wound  dressed  antiseptioally. 
The  Rernarl's. — This  operation,  while  more  dillieult  and  less  satisfactory 
than  Syme's,  can  be  wisely  employed  when  for  any  reason  tlie  latter  is  of 
doubtful  utility. 


Fio.  596. — Pirogoff's  amputation. 
Lines  of  section  of  os  calcis. 


\  n 


Pig.  597. — Pirogoff's  amputation.    Inner  incision. 


Fkj.  508. — Out  or  incision. 


PirogoflTs  Amputation. — Pirogofl^'s  operation  is  ost(^o])l!isti(^  in  character, 
and  consists  in  the  application  of  the  sawed  surface  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  OS  calcis  (Fig.  59G)  to  the  sawed  surfaces  of  the  ])ones  of  the  leg.    The 
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Fig.  599. — Separating  articu- 
lar surfaces. 


length  of  the  limb  is  well  preserved,  and,  without  the  use  of  an  artificial 
appliance,  the  stump  is  often  superior  to  that  of  Syme's  operation. 

The  Operation, — Flex  the  foot  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  leg;  make  an  incision  from  the  tip  of 
the  internal  malleolus  across  the  sole  a  little  in 
front  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  597),  to  a 
point  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  external  malle- 
olus down  upon  the  bone  (Fig.  598),  and  dissect 
the  flap  backward  from  the  os  calcis  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

Connect  the  extremities  of  this  incision  hy 
another  carried  down  to  the  bone  half  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia.  Open 
the  joint  in  front,  divide  the  lateral  ligaments 
(Fig.  599),  expose  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  cal- 
cis, draw  back  the  detached  portion  of  the  heel 
flap,  and  with  a  narrow  saw  divide  this  bone 
obliquely  downward  and  forward  parallel  with 
and  a  little  posterior  to  the  line  of  the  plantar  in- 
cision. Eaise  the  anterior  flap,  dissect  up  the  tissues  around  the  lower  ends 
of  the  bones,  and  saw  through  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
from  just  above  their  articular  surfaces  in  front  to  a  j)oint  half  an  inch 
above  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  posteriorly.  Cut  off  the  divided 
tendons  on  a  level  with  the  wound. 

The  cut  surface  of  the  os.  calcis  is  then  brought  forward  and  placed  in 
contact  with  that  of  the  tibia,  the  wound  united  and  dressed  antiseptically. 
^|  The  Remarks, — If  the  posterior  border  of  the  os  cal- 
cis be  cut  too  thick,  the  divided  bone  surfaces  can  not  be 
properly  apposed  without  force,  which  will  cause  the 
fragment  to  tilt  backward.  The  tilting  can  be  remedied 
by  removing  more  bone  from  t\w  posterior  border  or  by 
dividing  the  tendo  Achillis.  Whenever  this  tendon  in- 
clines to  tilt  the  bone,  it  sliould  be  dividcnl.  The  bone 
fragment  can  be  united  to  the  tibia  by  silver  wire,  thus 
retaining  the  sawed  surfaces  firmly  in  apposition.  The 
OS  calcis  is  sawed  at  different  angles  by  dilferent  operators 
(Fig.  59()),  but  the  one  just  considered  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Fig.  600  shows  the  appearance  of 
the  stump  after  Pirogoff's  operation. 

The  bone  in  tlie  flap  may  become  displaced  by  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf,  may  necrose,  or  fail  to  unite.     The  latter 
contingencies  are  referable  (»si)ecially  to  elderly  subjects. 
The  Hcsults. — The  death  rat(>  from  this  operation  is 
about  ten  per  cent  by  old  methods. 

The   Motlifications    af   Pirofjoff's    Operation. — These 
modifications  are  not  a  few  and  are  of  fanciful  utility  in  some  instances. 
Fergussons  Modification, — This  modification  consists  in  retaining  the 


Fig.  600.— Appear- 
ance of  stump. 
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malleoli,  unless  diseased,  and  placing  the  sawed  end  of  the  os  calcis  be- 
tween them  after  having  divided  the  tendo  Achillis.  Tumipseed  and 
others  practiced  this  modification  and  advised  it.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
commend  it. 

Le  Fort's  Modification. — In  Le  Fort's  modification  the  incisions  for  the 
flaps  an*  quite  similar  to  those  of  Syme's  amputation.  The  ankle  joint  is  ex- 
posed by  raising  tlie  dorsal  flap,  keeping  close  to  the 
bone  so  as  not  to  injure  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
Divide  the  external  lateral  ligament  and  the  liga- 
ments between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  Turn 
the  foot  inward,  and  remove  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  foot  at  the  m^dio-tarsal  joint.    Seize  the  as- 


FiG.  601.— -Sawn  bones  in  Le  Fort's  modification. 


Fio.  602. — Appearance  of  stump. 


tragalus  with  strong  forceps,  make  tense  and  cut  the  ligaments  connecting  it 
with  tlie  l)on('S  al)ove,  and  then  remove  it.  Push  down  the  os  calcis,  and  with 
a  narrow  saw  remove  its  upper  third  horizontally  from  behind  forward,  be- 
ginning just  al)0ve  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis.    Saw  off  the  malleoli 


Fig.  603. — Sawn  bones  in  Bruns's  modi- 
(U'ation. 


Fig.  604. — Esmarch's  mo<lification. 
Outer  incision. 


and  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  also  horizontally  (Fig.  GOl) ;  place  the 
sawed  surfaces  in  a])position,  and  dress  in  the  usual  manner.  This  modifica- 
tion permits  the  preserved  fragment  of  the  os  calcis.  when  placed  in  position, 
to  maintain  the  same  axis  relative  to  the  end  of  the  stump  that  it  held  in  the 
foot;  consequently,  the  direct  pressure  is  received  upon  integumentary 
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covering  already  adapted  to  that  purpose  (Fig.  602).  It  also  provides  a 
broader  support,  and  for  these  reasons  is  regarded  by  some  as  superior  to 
the  Pirogoff  method. 


Pig.  605.— Plantar  incision. 


Fio.  606. — Inner  incision. 


Fio.  607.--Dorsal  incision. 


Bruns  recommended  that  the  sawed  surface  of  the  os  calcis  be  made  con- 
cave and  that  of  the  tibia  convex  (Fig.  603). 

Esmarch's  modification  of  Le  Fort's  operation  consists  of  making  two 
incisions :  one  across  the  sole,  the  other  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The 
former  commences  about  four  fifths  of  an  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  external 
malleolus,  and  passing  forward  (Fig.  604),  runs  under  the  cuboid  and  scaph- 
oid bones  (Fig.  605),  ending  at  the  inner  side,  one  inch  below  and  just  in 
front  of  the  internal  malle- 
olus (Fig.  606).  The  curved 
dorsal  incision  (Fig.  607), 
with  its  convexity  forward  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid, 
connects  the  extremes  of  the 
plantar  one.  Dissect  up  the 
dorsal  flap  to  the  tibio-t<irsal 
joint,  open  the  joint,  depress 

the  foot,  expose  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  sufficiently  to  apply  a 
small  saw  behind  the  upper  margin  of  its  posterior  surface,  and  saw  the 
bone  as  before  described. 

The  Results. — Grouping  the  methods  of  Syme,  Pirogoff,  and  the  modi- 
fications, 544  amputations  at  this  situation  shows :  340  cases  before  asepsis, 
with  a  mortality  of  eighteen  per  cent;  204  done  aseptieally,  with  2.95  per 
cent  fatality. 

AMPUTATIONS  AT  THE  LEG. 

Amputation  at  the  leg  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  directly  involves  the 
comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  patient.  The  unequal  arrangemimt  of  tissues 
and  the  nec(»ssity  of  providing  a  bearing  surface  suitable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  tlu?  burdens  and  pleasures  of  life,  add  empliasis  to  the  importance 
of  considering  the  occu])ati()n  of  tlie  individual  in  amputation  here.  How- 
ever, the  local  arrangement  of  tissues  has  not  all  to  do  with  the  outcome  of 
amputntion,  for  whih»  a  badly  constructed  stump  is  a  serious  alTliction, 
yet  if  to  this  be  added  tlie  local  effects  of  intemperance  and  of  inattention 
to  the  part,  the  full  measure  of  physical  disaster  in  this  regard  is  realized. 
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Amputation  of  the  Leg  at  the  Lower  Third.— At  this  sitnation  the  crest 
of  the  tibia  and  the  interosseous  space  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  ten- 
dons predominate  throughout  nearly  the  entire  location.  The  following 
methods  of  amputation  will  be  considered : 

Guyons  method,  DuvaVs  method,  the  Author's  method,  TeaJe's  methody 
the  large  posterior-flap  methody  the  hilateral-flap  method,  and  the  hood-flap 
method. 

The  Amputation  hy  Guyon's  Method  (supramalleolar). — In  Guyon's 
amputation  two  incisions  are  made,  one  at  (?itlier  side  of  the  foot,  each  be- 
ginning in  front  at  the  center  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  passing  downwanl  and 
backward  in  a  curved  direction  just  anterior  to  the  respective  malleoli  and 
terminating  at  the  summit  of  the  curve  of  the  heel  (Fig.  (508,  a).  The  heel 
flap  is  dissected  upward,  carefully  avoiding  the  jmsterior  tibial  vessels,  the 
^  I  tendo  Achillis  severed,  and  the  bones  of  the  leg 

T        I  I.  I  are  exj)osed  for  two  inches  above  the  tips  of  the 

malleoli  (a'),  and  then  sawed  horizontally  at  that 
situation.  This  method  properly  locates  the  cica- 
trix and  provides  good  tissue  for  the  flap.  Drain- 
age, however,  is  faulty  unless  a  small  slit  be  made 
in  the  flap  posteriorly,  or  the  limb  be  so  placed  as 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  discharges. 

The  Amputation  hy  DuvaVs  JI/('</tO(7  (supramal- 
leolar).— In  Duval's  amputation  the  place  at  which 
the  bones  arc  to  be  sawed  is  higher  than  in  the 
preceding;  the  point  of  amputation  is  first  deter- 
mined in  order  to  estimate  j)roperly  the  outline  of 
an  elliptical  incision  in  forming  the  flap  to  cover 
the  end  of  the  stump.  The  posterior  extremity 
of  the  ellipse  is  located  at  a  i)oint  below  the  place 

Fig.   608-^    Guyon's    su-  of  sawing,  a  distance  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times 
prnnmllt'olar  amputation.  ^  .        t  p     ^      a-     ^ 

a.  Saw  lino  of  same,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the 
h.  DuvalVs  supramalleolar  ^\^^^  ^^  proposed  section  (//),  and  the  anterior  ex- 
amputation.    J.bawliue    ,         .,    '    -\,         ,,.  x  •    i   i    i         l\ 

of  same.  tremity  of  the  ellipse,  at  a  point  below  the  same 

place,  a  distance  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  same 
diameter.  This  incision  crosses  the  leg  laterally  at  an  angle  of  a])out  45° 
(Fig.  fi08,  h).  The  skin  is  reflected  upward  carefully  to  just  above  the  line 
of  ])roposed  bone  division,  the  Ixmes  are  sawed  horizontjilly,  and  the  borders 
of  the  ellii)se  united  antero-posteriorly  with  sutures.  The  tendo  Achillis 
is  cut  near  its  insertion.  It  is  advised  by  some  that  its  extremity  be  imited 
l)y  deej)  sutures  to  the  extremities  of  the  tendons  in  front.  This  operation 
places  the  cicatrix  nearer  the  end  of  the  stump  and  provides  a  flap  less  in- 
clined to  friction  than  does  the  former  method. 

Amputation  hy  the  A  uthor's  Method. — This  method  comprises  the  making 
of  a  circular  integumentary  flap  ])rovide(l  anteriorly  witli  an  attaclied  peri- 
osteal lining.  If  the  site  of  operation  can  be  chosen  it  should  be  about  three 
or  three  and  a  half  inches  above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  or,  more 
definitely  speaking,  just  below  the  point  where  the  tapering  of  the  limb 
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The  length  of  the  flap  should  exceed  by  one  inch  a  fourth  of  the 
circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  proposed  point  of  bone  section. 

The  Operation, — Lay  out  the  flap  as  just  indicated ;  make  a  circular 
incision  through  the  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue  down  to  the  fascia 
of  the  muscles  and  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia.  Dissect  the  sleeve 
upward  for  about  an  inch,  then  divide  the  periosteum  at  the  subcutaneous 
surface  of  the  tibia  by  a  transverse  incision  at  the  level  of  reflection  of  the 
flap;  also  divide  it  longitudinally  at  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  the  tibia  a  sufficient  distance — half  an  inch — to  allow 
the  periosteum  to  be  reflected  upward  while  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  flap.  I'heso  longitudinal  incisions  are  increased  as  often  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  detach  the  periosteum  to  keep  pace  with  the  turning  up  of  the 

remaining  part  of  the  flap — that  is,  instead* 
of  turning  up  from  the  subcutaneous  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  an  integumentary  flap  only, 
the  periosteum  of  this  surface  is  detached 
from  a  proper  area  of  the  bone  up  to  the 


Idne  indicating  oblique 
coaptation  of  flaps. 

j         Line  indicating  direction  of  sub- 
cutaneous surface  of  tibia. 


ittflrrted 
prru>8teum. 


Line  indicating  antero  posterior 
coaptation  of  flaps. 

Pig.  609. — Reflection  of  the  periosteum. 


Fio.  610. — Oblique  coaptation  scar. 


saw  line,  luMug  raised  alon^  with,  and  not  separated  from,  the  integument 
which  overlies  it,  thus  fonuintr  a  limited  lining  of  the  flap.  Fig.  ()0i)  sliows 
the  extent  of  the  n^ileetion  of  tlie  periost(»um  from  the  tibia,  the  other  soft 
parts  having  l)een  n^nioved.  After  circular  division  of  the  museles  half  an 
inch  below  the  reflection  of  the  flap,  tlic  tibia  is  sawed  through  at  the  higliest 
point  of  periosteal  refleetion,  the  fibula  is  exjmsed  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
higher  up  and  divided  by  sawing  toward  the  tibia.  The  fla])s  are  united 
obliquely,  ])arallelwit]i  the  margin  of  \\\v  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  til)ia,80 
that  the  line  of  union  falls  between  the  hones,  and  the  periosteal  lining  of  the 
flap  falls  and  lies  smoothly  aeross  the  extremity  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  610).  It 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reflect  the  sleeve  flap  that  it  be  divided  longitu- 
dinally at  a  point  that  will  he  lowermost  when  the  flaps  are  ohlicjuely  joined. 
The  liriiKirli-s. — The  lind)  should  he  dressed  carefully,  cautiously  main- 
taining the  ol)li(jiu»  direction  of  the  lla]»s  till  the  healing  process  is  complete. 
The  periosteal  flap  grows  to  the  end  of  the  tihia,  lessening  the  liability  of 
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atrophy  of  the  bone  and  lik«'wi!?o  obviating  the  adhtsion  of  the  cicatrix  to 
the  end  of  the  tibia.  Fig.  611  t^hows  a  vertit-al  si-ction  through  the  flap 
made  t!irc*e  months  after  ojieration  bv  the  writi-r. 

The  Results. — Of  the  fiftwn  cai^eg  perfomieil  bv  the  writer  all  but  one 
have  rcfiulted  in  exci*ptionally  wniceable  stump:*.  In  no  in^^tanee  has  liony 
Rpicula;  appeared. 

The  Amputation  by  Teale*s  Method. — Teale's  amputation  has  not  been 
practiced  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  The  details  of  the  method  are 
comparatively  intricate,  and  the  high  division  of  the  bones  often  cause  an 
unwise  sacrifice  of  leverage,  especially  important  in  connection  with  modern 
prosthetic  appliance.  However,  if  the  method  be  employed,  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg  affords  the  best  site,  as  there  the  long  flap  can  be  extended 
well  downward.     The  flaps  are  rectangular,  and  should  be  carefully  marked 

out  before  the  incisions  are 
made.  The  length  of  the 
anterior  flap  is  one  half  the 
circumference  of  the  limb 
at  the  point  of  amputation, 
and  the  posterior  one  eighth. 
The  anterior  flap  is  made  by 
two  lateral  incisions  going 
down  to  the  bone,  supple- 
mented by  a  short  transverse 
one  at  the  lower  margin  of 
the  flap.  The  posterior  flap 
is  made  by  a  vigorous  cut 
down  to  the  bone.  The 
anterior  includes  all  of  the 
tissues  in  front,  and  the  i)OS- 
terior  all  of  those  behind  the 
bones.  The  bones  are  sawed 
through  in  the  usual  nian- 
nor,  and  the  stump  is  care- 
fully dressed.  Although  a 
good  cushion  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  stunij)  and  the  cicatrix  is  re- 
moved from  direct  ])rcssurc,  still,  the  stump  is  not  a  more  serviceable  one 
than  can  he  secured  hy  more  conservative  methods. 

The  Amputdlion  hy  the  Lar(/e  Posterior-flap  Method. — In  this  method 
the  length  of  the  posterior  flap  is  mad(»  to  exceed  one  half  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  limb  at  the  ])roposed  ])oint  of  hone  section,  and  the  anterior  is  a 
little  mon^  than  (me  eighth  of  the  same  circumference.  Tlie  posterior  flap 
is  limited  hy  an  outer  and  an  inner  incision  carried  through  the  integument 
and  fascia  from  the  saw  line  to  near  the  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
(Fig.  i'A'l,  a).  The  inner  one  pass(»s  in  front  of  the  inner  ]>order  of  the 
tihia:  the  outer  j)asscs  lu'hind  the  fibula;  they  join  together  in  a  curved 
numner  near  tlie  insertion  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  muscles  at  the  outer 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  til^ia  are  then  disconnected  from  that  bone,  by 


ributs^^ 


Fj(i.  Gil. — Dissected  si»eciinen  showing  the  relation 
of  parts. 
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cutting  and  blunt  dissection  for  a  distance  of  two  inches.  The  soft  parts  at 
the  back  of  the  limb  are  now  grasped  by  thrusting  the  thumb  and  finger 
into  the  gaps  caused  by  the  separation,  and  the  posterior  flap  is  completed 
by  cutting  from  without  inward  (Fig.  613).  During  the  division  of  the 
muscles  the  foot  should  be  somewhat  flexed.  The  anterior  flap  is  now  made 
down  to  the  bone  and  dissected  up,  the  interosseous  membrane  is  divided, 
retractors  are  adjusted,  bones  sawed,  and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  divided 

to  above  the  point  of  bone  section.  The  muscu- 
lar structures  of  the  respective  surfaces  of  tlie 
limb  can  be  joined  with  deep  sutures. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Bilateral- flap  Method. 
C— — irS^ftr"^'.  1  i\  \        — The  bilateral-flap  method  (Fig.  617,  a)  con- 
sists of  equilateral   flaps   constructed   from  the 
integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  outer 


Fio.  612. 


Fio.  613. 


Fie.  612. — a.  Amputation,  lower  third,  large  posterior  flap,    b,  Ami)utation,  upper  thirdi 

large  external  flap.    e.  Garden's  amputation,    d.  Lister's  modification. 

Fio.  613. — Making  large  posterior  flap. 

and  inner  surfaces  of  the  limb.  The  operation  may  be  performed  in  this 
method  with  or  without  the  periosteal  lining.  The  circular  method,  with 
oblique  coaptation,  is  far  the  better  if  the  periosteum  be  raised,  since  in 
antero-posterior  coaptation  the  periosteal  flap  is  tilted,  and  is  more  liable  to 
eversion  and  the  production  of  bony  spicular  growths. 

The  length  of  the  bilateral  flaps  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner.  There- 
fore, the  width  of  each  flap  at  the  base  is  equal  to  half,  and  the  length  is 
in  excess  of  one  fourth  the  circumference.  Each  one  is  nearly  semicircular, 
and  the  points  of  junction  should  be  at  the  center  of  the  limb,  anteriorly 
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and  posteriorly,  thus  bringing  the  anterior  point  of  union  to  the  inner  ade  of 
the  crest  of  the  tibia ;  it  should  also  be  well  below  the  point  of  the  proposed 
section  of  the  tibia.  The  posterior  point  of  junction  is  considerably  above 
that  of  tlie  anterior,  to  provide  for  suitable  drainage.  After  having  been 
properly  outlined,  each  flap  is  dissected  upward  to  near  the  point  of 
bone  division ;  the  muscles  are  divided  by  a  circular  incision,  then  pushed 
upward  above  the  anterior  point  of  union  of  the  flaps,  and  the  tibia  is 
sawed  off  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  flaps  posteriorly. 
The  fibula  is  sawed  a  fourth  of  an  inch  the  shorter.  If  there  be  an  un- 
due amount  of  muscular  tissue  behind,  it  can  be  trimmed  off  until  it  admits 
of  the  ready  union  of  the  borders  of  the  flaps.  Suitable  drainage,  antero- 
posterior coa{)tation,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  comprise  the  immediate 
attentions  in  the  case. 

The  amputation  by  the  hood-flap  method  is  a  modification  of  the  circular, 
the  skin  cuff  being  slit  up  posteriorly  to  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is 
to  be  divided,  and  the  corners  trimmed  off  to  resemble  the  outlines  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  bilateral  flaps.  This  flap  is  then  reflected  upward, 
and  the  muscles  and  bones  divided  as  before.  The  line  of  coaptation  is 
antoro-posterior  (Fig.  ^17,  a), 

Th(?  advantagos  claimed  for  this  method  are:  perfect  drainage;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ci(*atrix  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stump ;  and  the  falling  of 
tin;  integument  over  the  end  of  the  hone,  thus  obviating  the  presence  of  a 
cicatrix  at  that  point.  Like  the  bilateral,  it  can  be  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  periosteal  flap;  still,  as  it  is  joined  to  form  an  antero-postcrior 
line  of  union,  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  bilateral  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  a})plieation  to  the  bone  of  the  periosteum. 

The  Results. — Of  2,343  cases  of  amputation  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  1,!)0I)  were  done  lujfore  asei)sis,  with  a  mortality  of  24.G  per  cent,  and 
434  were  clone  under  asepsis,  of  which  11. ()  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg  at  the  Middle  Third.— The  limb  can  be  ampu- 
tated at  this  ])art  l)y  the  methods  employed  at  the  lower  third,  and  the 
principles  ap{)licable  to  the  lower  third  have  an  equal  force  at  this  situ- 
ation. Tlie  })resence  of  the  calf  offers  an  additional  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  oblicpie  coaptation,  hut  does  not  interpose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
it.  Care  in  dressing  the  stump  will  maintain  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of 
coaptation  in  tlu;  ])eriosteal-flap  method.  The  bilateral-  (Fig.  017)  and 
hood-flap  methods,  either  with  or  without  the  periosteal  lining,  present  to 
the  surgeon  the  means  of  making  a  serviceable  stump.  Amputation  here 
can  also  he  })erformed  by  either  the  large  posterior-  or  the  large  external- 
ilap  method. 

The  Ampulntion  hij  the  Large  Posterior-flap  Method  (Hey). — In  this 
method  lirst  ascertain  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  pro- 
})()se(l  anij)utation ;  then  mark  off  two  U-shaped  flaps,  posterior  and  ante- 
rior, the  ])ase  and  length  of  the  former  equaling  one  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  liml),  and  the  Icngtii  of  the  latter  one  sixth.  The  leg  is  flexed 
on  the  thigh,  and  the  skin  and  sulx^utaneous  tissues  are  divided  with  a  scalpel 
along  the  line  of  the  posterior  flap  as  indicated.    Flex  the  foot  and  divide 
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the  gastrocnemius  in  the  line  of  the  incision ;  separate  the  remaining  soft 
parts  at  this  situation  from  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bones,  grasp  them 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  sever  them  from  within  outward  with  a 
sharp  transverse  cut ;  separate  further  the  soft  structures  from  the  bones  up 
to  the  saw  line;  make  the  anterior  flap  by  dividing  first  the  integument  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  then  severing  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone  and 
displacing  them  upward  to  the  saw  line  in  front ;  divide  the  interosseous 
membrane ;  apply  the  three-tailed  retractor  and  saw  the  bones  transversely. 
The  triangular  projection  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia  is  then  removed  to  prevent 
its  impingement  on  the  anterior  flap. 

Lee  practiced  amputation  at  this  part  of  the  limb  after  the  method  of 
Teale,  except  the  long  flap  was  placed  posteriorly,  and  only  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  were  included  in  it.  Both  flaps  were  reflected  upward  to  the  point 
of  bone  section,  the  remaining  soft  parts  were  divided  transversely,  the  re- 
tractor was  adjusted,  and  bones  sawed  through  as  before.  Both  methods 
provide  serviceable  stumps ;  the  latter  is  more  easily  performed,  but  requires 
higher  division  of  the  bones  than  the  former  method.  In  neither  method  is 
good  drainage  provided. 

The  long  external-flap  method^  having  a  semicircular  incision  on  the 
inner  side,  offers  good  drainage,  and  carries  the  cicatrix  beyond  the  point 
of  pressure.  These  flaps  may  be  either  integumentary  or  muscular ;  the 
latter  are  made  by  transfixion  or  the  reverse ;  the  former  by  external  incision 
with  the  ordinary  scalpel,  and  circular  section 
of  the  muscles  with  the  long  knife.  The  prin- 
ciples controlling  the  length  of  the  flaps  are 
the  same  as  previously  stated  for  single  flaps. 
The  long  flap  should  be  made  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  having  a  base  equal  to  one  half 
the  circumference  of  the  limb.  The  inner  or 
short  flap  is  semicircular  in  outline  (Fig. 
614).  The  bones  arc  sawed  off  just  above 
the  anterior  point  of  junction  of  the  flaps, 
united,  and  the  wound  is  dressed  as  before. 

TU  Results.— Of  1,967  cases,  1,751  before 
asepsis  had  a  mortality  of  27.8  per  cent;  of 
217  under  asepsis,  11.2  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg  at  the  Upper  Third. 
— Amputation  at  tlie  upper  third  involves 
much  more  tissue  than  at  either  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  limb.  Either 
variety  of  flap  employed  at  the  middle  third  can  be  utilized  at  the  upper, 
but  modifications  of  procedure  are  advisable  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  bulk  and  reflation  of  the  tissues  at  the  upper  third. 

The  Amputation  hij  a  Large  External  Flap  (Farabeuf). — The  flap  is 
U-shaped,  and  the  lengtli  is  equal  to  one  third  the  circumference  of  the 
limb  at  the  })()int  of  bone  section.  It  is  marked  out  carefully  before 
division,  beginning  in  front  at  the  level  of  the  proposed  bone  section,  and 
passing  downward  the  proper  distance  along  the  inner  border  of  the  crest 
85 


Fig.  614. — Long  external-flap 
method. 
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of  the  tibia,  is  carried  in  a  curved  direction  across  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
limb,  and  then  upward  in  a  line  diametrically  opposite  the  anterior  incision 
to  a  point  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  level  of  the  primary  point  of 
departure  (Fig.  617,  b).    Flex  the  leg  and  divide  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 


Fio.  615.— Making  the  flap. 


tissue  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  flap  with  a  scalpel.  Then  divide 
the  muscles  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  outward  down  to  the  bone 
and  interosseous  membrane  (Fig.  615);  separate  them  upward  carefully  to 
the  point  of  bone  section,  cautiously  avoiding  injury  of  the  anterior  tibial 
artery  as  it  appears  in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  tissues 
at  the  inner  side  are  divided  transversely  down  to  the  bone  by  transfixion 
or  otherwise,  and  sej)arated  from  the  bone  up  to  the  line  of  section.    The 

periosteum  of  the  tibia  is  divided  an  inch 
below  the  line  of  proposed  section  by 
a  circular  incision,  then  at  each  side  of 
the  bone  by  a  short  vertical  one;  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  flaps  thus  formed  are 
])ushed  upward  by  the  elevator  to  above 
the  saw  line;  the  interosseous  membrane 
is  divided,  the  retractor  adjusted,  and  the 
bones  are  sawed  in  the  following  manner : 
Divide  the  fibula  obliquely  from  above 
(low^nward  and  inward,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  tibia;  saw  the 
tibia  across  and  remove  the  sharp  projec- 
tion at  the  anterior  border  with  a  mallet 
and  chisel  (Fig.  616)5  adjust  the  perios- 
teal flaps,  sew  tliem  in  place  with  catgut, 
and  unite  the  flaps  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  is  much  better  to  strip  off  the  peri- 
osteum without  disturbing  the  superim- 
posed tissue,  as  thus  its  vitality  is  better 
j)reserve(l.     Treves  regards  this  metliod  with  great  favor. 

'The  Amputation  by  the  Circular-flap  Method. — In  the  circular  method 


Fio.  616.— Flaj)  forinod  an<l  crest  of 
tibia  sttwi'd. 
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the  length  of  the  cuff  is  made  nearly  one  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb 
at  the  point  of  bone  section. 

The  flap  is  made  by  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife.  As  the  posterior 
part  retracts  considerably,  the  anterior  is  dissected  up  until  it  retracts  an 
equal  amount,  after  which  the  gastrocnemius  is  seized  and  cut  off  on  a  line 
with  the  reflection  of  the  integument.  The  integumentary  cuff  is  carried 
up  (the  gastrocnemius  accompanying  the  posterior  part)  nearly  to  the  line 
of  bone  section.  The  remaining  soft  parts  are  divided  transversely  down  to 
the  bone  a  little  below  the  saw  line,  the  retractor  is  applied,  and  the  bones 
are  sawed  as  in  the  preceding  method.  The  periosteum  and  the  projection 
of  the  bony  crest  are  also  treated  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  Direct 
pressure  is  not  well  borne  at  the  end  of  this  stump,  but  when  flexed  it  is 
very  serviceable. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Bilateral-flap  Method  (Fig.  617,  h). — This 
method  has  been  described  already  in  amputation  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  At  the  upper  third  the  flaps  should  each  equal  in  length  one  third  of 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  seat  of  amputation.  In  other  respects 
no  substantial  difference  in  the  procedure  obtains.    The  bilateral-flap  method 


Fio.  617. -^Bilatenil-flap  method,  sometimes  called  hood-flap  method. 


is  regarded  by  many  surgeons  as  one  of  the  most  useful  that  can  be  em- 
ployed.    It  is  called  sometimes  the  hood-flap  method. 

The  after-ireaiment  in  amputations  of  the  leg  is  substantially  similar  in 
each  instance:  the  flap  should  be  well  supported  without  undue  pressure, 
the  stump  slightly  elevated  and  comfortably  placed  on  a  pillow;  drainage 
agents  sliould  not  extend  into  the  wound  needlessly,  and  care  is  required  to 
maintain  the  flai)s  suitably  after  removal  of  the  sutures. 

The  Results, — Of  020  amputations  at  this  situation,  614  before  asep- 
sis, ()i).8  ])(T  cent  died ;  300  under  asepsis,  39.8  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee  Joint  (Disarticulation). — The  dangerous  sequel? 
that  foriiKTly  rendered  amputation  at  this  joint  a  much-dreaded  procedure 
an?  DOW  eliminated,  or  so  modified  by  modern  antiseptic  technique  as  to 
place?  it  high  in  the  list  of  amputations  near  to  this  point,  as  a  conservative 
measure  of  undoubted  good  re})ute.  Not  only  is  the  rate  of  mortality  com- 
paratively low,  but  its  worth  as  a  serviceable  pressure-bearing  stump  is  of 
the  higiiest  order.  Tiie  nuikers  of  prosthetic  appliances  are  unreserved  in 
their  (»x])ressi()ns  of  approval  of  the  latter  fact.  The  condyles  of  the  femur 
not  oidy  olfer  a  broad  bearing  surface,  but  also  serve  an  important  purpose 
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in  retaining  the  artificial  appliance  in  good  position,  because  of  the  excellent 
grasp  they  fnmish  the  instrument  at  the  thigh. 

In  this  operation  the  joint  surface  is  not  disturbed ;  the  semilnnar  car- 
tilages are  left  attached  to  the  femur,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimam  the 
retraction  of  the  synovial  pouch  and  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  patella 
is  not  removed  unless  it  be  diseased,  and  therefore  provides  continued  at- 
tachment for  the  quadriceps  muscle.  The  patella  presents  no  local  obstacle 
to  use  of  the  limb,  for  it  finally  rests  out  of  the  way  just  above  and  on 
a  level  with  the  condyles.  The  ligaments  should  be  cut  short,  and  the 
popliteal  artery  tied  only  after  sufficient  isolation  is  practiced  to  secure  ample 
space  for  proper  occlusion  of  the  vessel. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  is  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  the  outer,  therefore  the  inner  flap  should  be  made 
correspondingly  longer.  The  apex  of  the  patella  is  on  a  line  with  the  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia.  The  synovial  membrane  proper  of 
the  joint  extends  about  an  inch  above  the  patella,  and  above  this  limit  a 
synovial  bursa  is  found  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  vasti  muscles.  The  bursa  communicates  with  the  joint  in 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  by  an  opening  of  varying  size,  and  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  after-treatment,  since,  when  connected  with  the 
joint,  it  may  collect  and  retain  for  a  time  the  discharges  (page  417). 

Amputation  at  the  knee  joint  may  be  performed  by  the  following 
methods : 

Amputation  by  the  bilateral-flap  method^  the  elliptical  incision  method^ 
the  circular-incision  method^  and  by  the  long  anterior-flap  method. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Bilateral-flap  Method  (Stephen  Smith). — This 
method  is  properly  a  hood-flap  method,  and  is,  without  doubt,  superior  to 
any  yet  devised.  It  provides  two  well-nourished  flaps,  which,  when  united, 
locate  the  cicatrix  between  the  condyles  posteriorly,  also  affording  admirable 
drainage. 

The  Operation, — With  the  thigh  elevated  and  the  leg  extended,  begin  the 
anterior  incision  of  each  flap   one  inch  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia, 

cutting  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
and  muscular  tissues.  Carry  the  incision  of 
one  side  downward  and  forward  below  the 
curve  of  the  leg,  tlience  inward  and  back- 
ward to  tlie  middle  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  leg,  then  directly  upward  to  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  space  (Figs.  G17,  6,  and  633,  a). 
The  opposite  flap  is  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, remembering,  however,  that  the  flap  at 
Fi(j.6l8.-Appem-ance  of  the  flaps,    the  inner  side  must  be  made  the  longer, 

on  account  of  the  greater  length  and  size 
of  the  inner  condyle.  Raise  the  flaps  until  the  apex  of  the  patella  and  the 
articulation  are  reached;  divide  the  ligamentum  patellte;  open  the  joint 
in  front;  divide  the  crucial  ligaments;  draw  the  head  of  the  tibia  forward, 
and  pass  a  long  knife  behind  it;  extend  the  leg  somewhat  and  cut  the 
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remaining  tissues  directly  across.  After  removal  of  the  leg  the  flaps  present 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  618.  The  flaps  are  then  united  and  suitahle 
drainage  is  provided.  When  healed  the  stump  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  Figs.  619  and  620. 

Tlie  Precautioyis. — Before  severing  the  posterior  tissues  be  [careful  to 
ascertain  if  perfect  control  be  had  of  the  femoral  artery.  A  perplexing 
sequel  to  this  operation,  in  rare  instances,  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor,  due  to  the  collection  of  pus  at  the  upper 
synovial  pouch  when  connected  with  the  joint,  the  elevation  of  the  stump 
causing  the  discharges  to  gravitate  to  that  point.  This  complication  can 
be  avoided  by  the  division  of  the  lateral  synovial  bands  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  pouch  and  the  introduction  of  a  drainage  tube  to  the  upper- 
most portion,  or  by  carrying  the  tube  through  the  uppermost  extremity  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh.  Sometimes  compression  firmly  and  con- 
tinuously applied  over  the  pouch  will  answer  the  purpose  of  prevention. 
If  care  bo  not  taken  in  the  application  of  the  dressings,  undue  pressure 


Fio.  619.— Side  view  of  stump.  Fio.  620.— Posterior  view  of 

stump. 

will  be  made  on  the  tissues  covering  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  causing 
ulceration  and  even  sloughing  of  the  flaps  at  these  situations. 

Tlie  Fallacies, — The  operation  has,  however,  this  fallacy,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  chagrin  to  surgeons  on  rare  occasions,  the  danger  of 
making  the  flaps  too  short,  followed  by  the  necessity  of  removing  the  pa- 
tella, or  sawing  off  the  condyles  before  the  fliaps  can  be  properly  united. 
If  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  be  permitted  to  remain  connected  with  the 
femur  they  lessen  the  degree  of  retraction  of  the  soft  parts;  but  they  not 
infrequently  slough  and  come  away. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee  Joint  for  Gangre^ie  of  the  Toes  and  Foot  due 
to  an  Atheromatous  Condition  of  the  Arteries  (Stephen  Smith). — In  rela- 
tion to  the  procedure,  Dr.  Smith  says  :  "  This  operation  was  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  well-nourished  flaps  in  knee-joint  amputation  in  cases 
of  gangrene  of  tlie  toes  and  foot  due  to  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the 
arteries  of  the  limb.  This  result  is  obtained  by  two  incisions,  viz. :  First, 
a  perpendicular  incision  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  knee,  by  which  only 
the  terminal  j)urt  of  the  arteries  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joint  is  divided ; 
and,  second,  a  circular  incision  below  the  origins  of  the  articular  arteries,  to 
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avoid  dividing  their  trunks.    The  several  steps  of  the  operation  are  ae 
follows : 

"  Compress  the  artery  at  the  groin  with  the  four  fingers  on  a  soft  pad  to 
avoid  breaking  the  brittle  structure;  then  make  a  straight  incision  com- 
mencing two  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  downward  over 
the  center  of  that  bone  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia ;. 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  this  incision  make  two  incisions,  an  external 
and  an  internal  one,  both  curved  downward,  one  to  the  external  and  the 
other  to  the  internal  border  of  the  limb  ;  now  join  these  two  incisions  by  a 
straiglit  incision  across  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg.  Dissect  these  flaps 
from  the  bone  upward  to  the  joint,  then  disarticulate  and  finish  by  removing 
the  patella. 

"  The  precautions  to  be  taken  are  to  make  the  lateral  incisions  with  a 
sufficiently  large  curve  to  insure  the  covering  of  the  long  internal  condyle  of 
the  femur  and  to  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the  recurrent  tibial  artery. 
The  haemorrhage  is  so  slight,  owing  to  the  division  of  only  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries,  that  ligatures  are  rarely  required  except  for  the  popliteal  artery 
and  the  proximal  end  of  the  recurrent  tibial  artery." 

The  AmpiUation  by  the  Elliptical- incision  Method  (Baudens). — In  this 
method  an  elliptical  incision  is  made  around  the  upper  portion  of  the  leg 
at  an  angle  of  30°  with  its  long  axis.  The  anterior  and  lower  end  of  the 
ellipse  is  located  on  the  tibia  at  a  point  below  the  apex  of  the  patella  equal  to 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  limb,  and  the  upper  and  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ellipse  is  placed  at  half  this  distance  below  the  level  of  the 
apex  of  the  patella.  The  integument  is  reflected  up  on  a  line  with  the  apex 
of  the  patella,  leg  flexed,  ligamentum  patellae  divided,  the  blade  passed 
between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  semilunar  cartilages,  the  soft  parts 
at  the  back  of  the  joint  are  cut  across,  and  the  limb  is  removed. 

Tlie  Amputation  by  the  Circular-flap  Method. — Extend  the  leg  and  make 
a  circular  incision  around  it,  about  four  inches  below  the  patella,  through 


Fig.  621. — Amputation  by  circular  method. 

the  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  Dissect  up  the  flap  to  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  apex  of  the  patella;  flex  the  leg  and  divide  the  liga- 
mentum }):itellre  at  the  apex  of  the  bone;  open  the  joint  in  front,  and 
divide  tlie  lateral  ligaments  close  to  the  tibia  so   that  the  semilunar  car- 
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tilages  will  remain  connected  with  the  femur.     Flex  the  leg  and  cut  the 
crucial  ligaments.     Pass  a  long  knife  between  the  bones,  extend  the  leg. 


Fio.  622. — Antero-posterior  coaptation. 


Pig.  623. — ^Transverse  coaptation. 


and  sever  the  posterior  connections  as  before  (Fig.  ()21).     The  flaps  can 

be  united  from  before  backward  (Fig.  622),  or  transversely  (Fig.  G23),  the 

former    being    the     better 

method,  for  obvious  reasons. 

If  difficulty  be  experienced 

in  dissecting  up  the  flap,  a 

slit  of  accommodation  may 

be  made  at  the  side  (Fig. 

621). 

The  Amputation  hy  the 
Long  Anterior-  and  Short 
Posterior-flap  Method  (Pol- 
lock).— Flex  the  leg  and 
make  a  long  semicircular- 
shaped  flap,  beginning  a 
little  below  the  center  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  internal 
condyle,  extending  down- 
ward to  five  inches  below 
the  patella,  then  around  in 
front  and  upward  to  a  point 

on  the  external  condyle  similar  to  that  of  starting  (Fig.  62 1).    Dissect  the 
flap  upward  to  the  patella,  open  the  joint  as  before;  divide  the  lateral  and 

crucial  ligaments;  draw  the  head  of 
the  tibia  forward  and  pass  a  long 
knife  behind  it,  making  a  short  pos- 
terior flap  from  above  downward,  be- 
ginning the  incision  at  the  upper 
limits  of  the  anterior  flap.  When 
united  the  cicatrix  is  well  protected 
and  good  drainage  alTorded  ( Fig.  ()25). 
The  Hesult^n. — A  careful  examina- 
tion shows  the  fact  that  of  61)0  cases 
of  disarticulation  at  the  knee  joint  for  all  causes,  421  were  done  before  asc»|)- 
sis,  with  a  mortality  of  32.8  per  vx^nt,  and  269  under  asepsis,  14.6  per  cent 


Pio.  624.— Outlines  of  flaps. 


Fio.  625. — Appearance  of  stump. 
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died.  Amputation  through  the  knee  joint  oflFers,  as  a  rule,  a  better  chance 
for  life  than  through  the  upper  third  of  the  leg.  The  long  anterior  flap 
covers  the  condyles  less  suitably,  and  is  prone  to  slough.  The  long 
posterior  flap  has  nothing  to  commend  it  when  either  of  the  preceding  meth- 
ods is  available. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh  through  the  Condyles.— Amputation  through 
the  condyles  offers  no  mechanical  advantage  over  that  made  through  the 
articulation.  The  rate  of  mortality  is,  according  to  some  authorities,  some- 
what greater  in  the  former,  being  reported  at  about  forty-eight  per  cent, 

although  this  would,  without  doubt,  be  much 
lessened  by  the  employment  of  rigid  antisep- 
tic measures.  The  usefulness  of  the  stump  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  method. 
However,  as  conditions  sometimes  arise  ren- 
dering the  disarticulation  or  excision  im- 
practicable, amputation  through  the  condyles 
becomes  a  valuable  expedient. 

The  Amputation  hy  Garden's  Method. — 
Extend  the  leg,  seize  the  joint  with  the  left 
hand,  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
resting  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  centers 
of  the  condyles.  With  a  stout  scalpel  make 
an  anterior  semilunar  flap,  commencing  at 
the  point  indicated  by  the  end  of  the  index 
finger,  and  passing  around  in  front  about  two 
inches  below  the  patella  to  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  question 
of  amputation  or  excision  be  undecided,  re- 
flect the  anterior  flap  first;  then,  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  requires  amputation,  con- 
nect the  extremities  of  the  anterior  flap  by  a 
short  posterior  incision  carried  directly  down 
to  the  bone  (Fig.  Q^'iOi).  Reflect  botli  flaps 
upward  to  the  base  of  the  condyles;  flex 
the  leg  to  draw  down  the  patella,  and  divide 
the  remaining  tissues  surrounding  the  con- 
dyles down  to  the  bone;  then  saw  olf  the 
condyles  at  the  base,  secure  the  vessels  as  be- 
fore described,  and  unite  the  divided  parts.  The  lower  epiphysis  joins  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  at  about  twenty  years  of  age,  therefore  in  young  subjects 
the  saw  line  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  below  the  line  of  e})iphyseal 
junction,  which  is  marked  by  the  adductor  tubercle  on  the  inner  condyle. 

The  Results. — The  rate  of  mortality  as  reported  by  Garden  was  about 
seventeen  per  cent  by  old  methods. 

Lister  and  Farabeuf  have  each  modified  Garden's  method.  Lister  made 
an  anterior  flap  by  a  transverse  incision  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia 
on  a  line  with  the  tubercle  of  that  bone,  and  a  posterior  flap  at  an  angle 


Fio.  626.— Outlines  of  Garden's 
method. 
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of  45®  with  the  long  axis  of  the  leg,  which  included  the  integument  and 
fat.  He  elevated  the  limb,  dissected  up  the  posterior  flap,  divided  the  ham- 
string tendons  as  soon  as  exposed,  raised  the  remaining  flap  tissue  in  the 
usual  manner  to  a  point  that  exposed  the  upper  border  of  the  patella  when 
the  leg  was  flexed,  divided  the  quadriceps  tendon,  exposed  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  femur  immediately  above  the  cartilage,  and  sawing  the  bone 
transversely  at  that  point,  removed  the  limb. 

Fardbeufs  modification  differs  from  Lister's  only  in  the  construction  of 
the  outlines  of  the  flaps.  The  anterior  flap  exceeds  in  length  by  an  inch 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  bone  section. 
The  length  of  the  posterior  flap  equals  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  that  point.  The  base  of  each  flap  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  articula- 
tion, that  of  the  anterior  flap  being  limited  internally  by  a  point  two  inches 
behind  the  inner  edge  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  externally  by  the  flbula, 
thus  exceeding  in  width  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb. 

The  Amputation  by  GrittVs  Method. — Gritti's  method  (Fig.  627,  a)  of 
procedure  is  osteoplasticy  and  although  it  bristles  with  surgical  ingenuity, 
still,  the  results  of  the  method  do  not  sufficiently  emphasize  its  practical 
utility  to  establish  for  it  a  flxed  place  in  amputations  in  this  situation.  The 
special  technique  of  the  method  requires  that  the  patella  be  bisected  in  a 
plane  passing  vertically  through  its  transverse  diameter,  and  that  the  attached 
portion  of  the  bone  be  fixed  to  the  sawed  end  of  the  femur  by  silver-wire 
or  kangaroo-tendon  sutures.  A  lion-jaw  forceps  to  hold,  a  fine  keyhole  saw 
to  divide,  and  a  slender  bone  drill  to  pierce  the  patella,  are  the  special  imple- 
ments required  for  the  operation. 

An  anterior  rectangular  incision  is  made  reaching  downward  from  the 
centers  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia ;  the  integu- 
ment on  the  posterior  surface  is  divided  by  an  incision  directed  transversely 
or  slightly  downward,  and  connecting  the  upper  extremities  of  the  rec- 
tangular one ;  the  ligamentum  patellsB  is  severed  at  the  insertion,  the  flap 
containing  it  dissected  up,  the  synovial  membrane  removed  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  femur  in  front,  the  bone  sawed  just  above  the  articular  carti- 
lages, and  the  remaining  soft  parts  are  divided  with  a  long  knife  carried 
directly  through  them.  The  articular  surface  of  the  patella  is  then  sawed 
off,  and  the  remaining  part  placed  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  silver-wire  or  kangaroo-tendon  sutures. 

The  Fallacies, — The  sawing  of  the  patella  is  always  difficult,  and  is  often 
attended  with  injury  of  the  soft  parts  unless  great  care  be  exercised.  The 
rongeur  can  be  substituted  for  the  saw  with  good  results.  Owing  to  con- 
traction of  the  quadriceps  muscle  it  may  be  difficult  to  place  the  fragment 
of  the  patella  in  proper  position,  and  also  to  retain  it  there.  If  a  tendency 
to  displacement  from  this  cause  be  apparent,  the  division  of  the  quadriceps 
tendon  at  the  base  of  the  patella  or  the  removal  of  an  additional  section  of 
bone  should  be  practiced. 

Stokes^s  modification  of  Gritti's  method  consists  in  making  an  anterior 
oval  instead  of  a  rectangular  flap,  the  posterior  flap  being  made  one  third  the 
length  of  the  anterior.     The  femur  is  sawed  off  an  inch  above  the  condyles 
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and  posteriorly,  thus  bringing  the  anterior  point  of  union  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  crest  of  the  tibia ;  it  should  also  be  well  below  the  point  of  the  proposed 
section  of  the  tibia.  The  posterior  point  of  junction  is  considerably  above 
that  of  the  anterior,  to  provide  for  suitable  drainage.  After  having  been 
properly  outlined,  each  flap  is  dissected  upward  to  near  the  point  of 
bone  division ;  the  muscles  are  divided  by  a  circular  incision,  then  pushed 
upward  above  the  anterior  point  of  union  of  the  flaps,  and  the  tibia  is 
sawed  off  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  flaps  posteriorly. 
The  fibula  is  sawed  a  fourth  of  an  inch  the  shorter.  If  there  be  an  un- 
due amount  of  muscular  tissue  behind,  it  can  be  trimmed  off  until  it  admits 
of  the  ready  union  of  the  borders  of  the  flaps.  Suitable  drainage,  antero- 
posterior coaptation,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  comprise  the  immediate 
attentions  in  the  case. 

Tlie  amputation  hy  the  hood-flap  method  is  a  modification  of  the  circular, 
the  skin  cuff  being  slit  up  posteriorly  to  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is 
to  be  divided,  and  the  corners  trimmed  off  to  resemble  the  outlines  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  bilateral  flaps.  This  flap  is  then  reflected  upward, 
and  the  muscles  and  bones  divided  as  before.  The  line  of  coaptation  is 
antcro-postcrior  (Fig.  017,  a). 

The  advantages  elaimud  for  this  method  are:  perfect  drainage;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  cicatrix  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stump;  and  the  falling  of 
the  integument  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  thus  obviating  the  presence  of  a 
cicatrix  at  that  point.  Like  the  bilateral,  it  can  be  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  tiie  periosteal  flap;  still,  as  it  is  joined  to  form  an  antero-posterior 
line  of  union,  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  bilateral  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  application  to  the  bone  of  the  periosteum. 

The  Results, — Of  2,343  cases  of  amputation  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  1,J)09  were  done  before  asepsis,  with  a  mortality  of  24.6  per  cent,  and 
434  were  done  under  asepsis,  of  w^liich  11. G  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg  at  the  Middle  Third. — The  limb  can  be  ampu- 
tated at  tliis  })art  by  the  methods  employed  at  the  lower  third,  and  the 
principles  applicable  to  the  lower  third  have  an  equal  force  at  this  situ- 
ation. The  presence  of  the  calf  offers  an  additional  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  oblique  coaptatiou,  l)ut  does  not  interpose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
it.  Care  in  dressing  tlie  stump  will  maintain  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of 
coaptation  in  the  periosteal-flap  method.  The  bilateral-  (Fig.  G17)  and 
hood-flap  methods,  either  with  or  without  the  periosteal  lining,  present  to 
the  surgeon  the  means  of  making  a  serviceable  stump.  Amputation  here 
can  also  be  performed  by  either  the  large  posterior-  or  the  large  external- 
flaj)  method. 

llic  Amputation  hy  the  Large  Posterior-flap  Method  (Iley). — In  this 
method  first  ascertain  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  pro- 
j)osed  anij)utation;  then  mark  off  two  U-shaped  flaps,  posterior  and  ante- 
rior, the  base  and  length  of  the  former  equaling  one  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  limb,  and  the  length  of  the  latter  one  sixth.  The  leg  is  flexed 
on  the  tliigh,  and  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  divided  with  a  scalpel 
along  the  line  of  the  posterior  flap  as  indicated.     Flex  the  foot  and  divide 
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the  gastrocnemius  iu  the  line  of  the  incision ;  separate  the  remaining  soft 
parts  at  this  situation  from  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bones,  grasp  them 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  sever  them  from  within  outward  with  a 
sharp  transverse  cut ;  separate  further  the  soft  structures  from  the  bones  up 
to  the  saw  line ;  make  the  anterior  flap  by  dividing  first  the  integument  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  then  severing  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone  and 
displacing  them  upward  to  the  saw  line  in  front ;  divide  the  interosseous 
membrane ;  apply  the  three- tailed  retractor  and  saw  the  bones  transversely. 
The  triangular  projection  of  the  crest  of  the  tibia  is  then  removed  to  prevent 
its  impingement  on  the  anterior  flap. 

Lee  practiced  amputation  at  this  part  of  the  limb  after  the  method  of 
Teale,  except  the  long  flap  was  placed  posteriorly,  and  only  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  were  included  in  it.  Both  flaps  were  reflected  upward  to  the  point 
of  bone  section,  the  remaining  soft  parts  were  divided  transversely,  the  re- 
tractor was  adjusted,  and  bones  sawed  through  as  before.  Both  methods 
provide  serviceable  stumps ;  the  latter  is  more  easily  performed,  but  requires 
higher  division  of  the  bones  than  the  former  method.  In  neither  method  is 
good  drainage  provided. 

The  long  external-flap  method^  having  a  semicircular  incision  on  the 
inner  side,  offers  good  drainage,  and  carries  the  cicatrix  beyond  the  point 
of  pressure.  These  flaps  may  be  either  integumentary  or  muscular;  the 
latter  are  made  by  transfixion  or  the  reverse ;  the  former  by  external  incision 
with  the  ordinary  scalpel,  and  circular  section 
of  the  muscles  with  the  long  knife.  The  prin- 
ciples controlling  the  length  of  the  flaps  are 
the  same  as  previously  stated  for  single  flaps. 
The  long  flap  should  be  made  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  having  a  base  equal  to  one  half 
the  circumference  of  the  limb.  The  inner  or 
short  flap  is  semicircular  in  outline  (Fig. 
614).  The  bones  are  sawed  off  just  above 
the  anterior  point  of  junction  of  the  flaps, 
united,  and  the  wound  is  dressed  as  before. 

The  Results,— Oi  1,967  cases,  1,751  before 
asepsis  had  a  mortality  of  27.8  per  cent;  of 
217  under  asepsis,  11.2  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg  at  the  Upper  Third. 
— Amputation  at  the  upper  third  involves 
much  more  tissue  than  at  either  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  limb.  Either 
variety  of  flap  employed  at  the  middle  third  can  be  utilized  at  the  upper, 
but  modifications  of  procedure  are  advisable  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  bulk  and  relation  of  the  tissues  at  the  upper  third. 

The  Amputation  hij  a  Large  External  Flap  (Farabeuf). — The  flap  is 
U-shaped,  and  the  length  is  equal  to  one  third  the  circumference  of  the 
limb  at  the  point  of  bone  section.  It  is  marked  out  carefully  before 
division,  b(»ginning  in  front  at  the  level  of  the  proposed  bone  section,  and 
passing  downward  the  proper  distance  along  the  inner  border  of  the  crest 
85 


Fig.  614. — Lonjj^  external-flap 
method. 
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of  the  tibia,  is  carried  in  a  curved  direction  across  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
limb,  and  then  upward  in  a  line  diametrically  opposite  the  anterior  incision 
to  a  point  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  level  of  the  primary  point  of 
departure  (Fig.  617,  h).    Flex  the  leg  and  divide  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 


Fio.  615.— Making  the  flap. 


tissue  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  flap  with  a  scalpel.  Then  divide 
the  muscles  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  outward  down  to  the  bone 
and  interosseous  membrane  (Fig.  615) ;  separate  them  upward  carefully  to 
the  point  of  bone  section,  cautiously  avoiding  injury  of  the  anterior  tibial 
artery  as  it  appears  in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  tissues 
at  the  inner  side  are  divided  transversely  down  to  the  bone  by  transfixion 
or  otherwise,  and  separated  from  the  bone  up  to  the  line  of  section.    The 

periosteum  of  the  tibia  is  divided  an  inch 
below  the  line  of  proposed  section  by 
a  circular  incision,  then  at  each  side  of 
the  bone  by  a  short  vertical  one;  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  flaps  thus  formed  are 
])ushed  upward  by  the  elevator  to  above 
the  saw  line;  the  intiTOsseous  membrane 
is  divided,  the  retractor  adjusted,  and  the 
bones  are  sawed  in  the  following  manner : 
Divide  tlie  fibula  obli(iuely  from  above 
downward  and  inward,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  tibia;  saw  the 
tibia  across  and  remove  the  sharp  projec- 
tion at  the  anterior  border  with  a  mallet 
and  chisel  (Fig.  616);  adjust  the  perios- 
teal flaps,  sew  them  in  place  with  catgut, 
and  unite  the  flaps  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  is  much  better  to  strip  otf  the  peri- 
osteum without  disturbing  the  superim- 
posed tissue,  as  thus  its  vitality  is  better 
preserved.     Treves  regards  this  metliod  with  great  favor. 

21ie  Amputation  by  the  Circular-flap  Method. — In  the  circular  method 


Fio.  616.- 


-Flap  formed  and  crest  of 
tibia  shwlmI. 
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the  length  of  the  cuff  is  made  nearly  one  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb 
at  the  point  of  bone  section. 

The  flap  is  made  by  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife.  As  the  posterior 
part  retracts  considerably,  the  anterior  is  dissected  up  until  it  retracts  an 
equal  amount,  after  which  the  gastrocnemius  is  seized  and  cut  off  on  a  line 
with  the  reflection  of  the  integument.  The  integumentary  cuff  is  carried 
up  (the  gastrocnemius  accompanying  the  posterior  part)  nearly  to  the  line 
of  bone  section.  The  remaining  soft  parts  are  divided  transversely  down  to 
the  bone  a  little  below  the  saw  line,  the  retractor  is  applied,  and  the  bones 
are  sawed  as  in  the  preceding  method.  The  periosteum  and  the  projection 
of  the  bony  crest  are  also  treated  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  Direct 
pressure  is  not  well  borne  at  the  end  of  this  stump,  but  when  flexed  it  is 
very  serviceable. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Bilateral-flap  Method  (Fig.  617,  b). — This 
method  has  been  described  already  in  amputation  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  At  the  upper  third  the  flaps  should  each  equal  in  length  one  third  of 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the  seat  of  amputation.  In  other  respects 
no  substantial  difference  in  the  procedure  obtains.    The  bilateral-flap  method 


FiQ.  617. — Bilateral-flap  method,  sometimes  called  hood-flap  method. 


is  regarded  by  many  surgeons  as  one  of  the  most  useful  that  can  be  em- 
ployed.    It  is  called  sometimes  the  hood-flap  method. 

The  after-treatment  in  amputations  of  the  leg  is  substantially  similar  in 
each  instance:  tlie  flap  should  be  well  supported  without  undue  pressure, 
the  stump  slightly  elevated  and  comfortably  placed  on  a  pillow;  drainage 
agents  should  not  extend  into  the  wound  needlessly,  and  care  is  required  to 
maintain  the  flaps  suitably  after  removal  of  the  sutures. 

The  Results. — Of  920  amputations  at  this  situation,  614  before  asep- 
sis, ()J).8  per  cent  died ;  306  under  asepsis,  39.8  per  cent  died. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee  Joint  (Disarticulation), — The  dangerous  sequel? 
tliat  formerly  rendered  amputation  at  this  joint  a  much-dreaded  procedure 
are  now  eliminated,  or  so  modified  by  modern  antiseptic  technique  as  to 
place  it  high  in  the  list  of  amputations  near  to  this  point,  as  a  conservative 
measure  of  undoubted  good  repute.  Not  only  is  the  rate  of  mortality  com- 
paratively low,  but  its  worth  as  a  serviceable  pressure-bearing  stump  is  of 
the  higlicst  order.  The  makers  of  prosthetic  appliances  are  unreserved  in 
their  ex})ressions  of  approval  of  the  latter  fact.  The  condyles  of  the  femur 
not  only  otter  a  broad  bearing  surface,  but  also  serve  an  important  purpose 
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in  retaining  the  artiflcial  appliance  in  good  position,  becaose  of  the  excellent 
grasp  they  famish  the  instrument  at  the  thigh. 

In  this  operation  the  joint  surface  is  not  disturbed ;  the  semilanar  car- 
tilages are  left  attached  to  the  femur,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimnm  the 
retraction  of  the  synovial  pouch  and  the  surrounding  tissnes.  The  patella 
is  not  removed  unless  it  be  diseased,  and  therefore  provides  continned  at- 
tachment for  the  quadriceps  muscle.  The  patella  presents  no  local  obstacle 
to  use  of  the  limb,  for  it  finally  rests  out  of  the  way  just  above  and  on 
a  level  with  the  condyles.  The  ligaments  should  be  cut  short,  and  the 
popliteal  artery  tied  only  after  sufficient  isolation  is  practiced  to  secure  ample 
space  for  proper  occlusion  of  the  vessel. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  is  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  the  outer,  therefore  the  inner  flap  should  be  made 
correspondingly  longer.  The  apex  of  the  patella  is  on  a  line  with  the  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia.  The  synovial  membrane  proper  of 
the  joint  extends  about  an  inch  above  the  patella,  and  above  this  limit  a 
synovial  bursa  is  found  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  vasti  muscles.  The  bursa  communicates  with  the  joint  in 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  by  an  opening  of  varying  size,  and  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  after-treatment,  since,  when  connected  with  the 
joint,  it  may  collect  and  retain  for  a  time  the  discharges  (page  417). 

Amputation  at  the  knee  joint  may  be  performed  by  the  following 
methods : 

Amputation  by  the  bilateral-flap  method,  the  elliptical  incision  method^ 
the  circular-incision  method,  and  by  the  long  anterior-flap  method. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Bilateral-flap  Method  (Stephen  Smith). — This 
method  is  properly  a  hood-flap  method,  and  is,  without  doubt,  superior  to 
any  yet  devised.  It  provides  two  well-nourished  flaps,  which,  when  united, 
locate  the  cicatrix  between  the  condyles  posteriorly,  also  affording  admirable 
drainage. 

The  Operation. — With  the  thigh  elevated  and  the  leg  extended,  begin  the 
anterior  incision  of  each  flap  one  inch  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia, 

cutting  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 

and  muscular  tissues.    Carry  the  incision  of 

_^  one  side  downward  and  forward  below  the 

^"p^f       K         A       \       c"urve  of  the  leg,  thence  inward  and  back- 

fjnf        %'       aft      \       ^^^"^^  ^^  t^c  middle  of  the  under  surface  of 

w  Hi  f         /    >^^H1     I      ^^^^  ^^S'  ^^^^  directly  upward  to  the  middle  of 

the  popliteal  space  (Figs.  617,  6,  and  633,  a). 
The  opposite  flap  is  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, remembering,  however,  that  the  flap  at 
FKj.Cia-Appi'i^mce  of  the  flaps,    the   inner  side   must  be  made  the  longer, 

on  account  of  the  greater  length  and  size 
of  the  inner  condyle.  Kaise  the  flaps  until  the  apex  of  the  patella  and  the 
articulation  are  reached;  divide  the  ligamentum  patella};  open  the  joint 
in  front;  divide  the  crucial  ligaments;  draw  the  head  of  the  tibia  forward, 
and  pass  a  long  knife  behind  it;  extend  the  leg  somewhat  and  cut  the 
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remaining  tissues  directly  across.  After  removal  of  the  leg  the  flaps  present 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  618.  The  flaps  are  then  united  and  suitable 
drainage  is  provided.  When  healed  the  stump  presents  the  appearance 
shown  in  Figs.  619  and  620. 

The  Precautions, — Before  severing  the  posterior  tissues  be  [careful  to 
ascertain  if  perfect  control  be  had  of  the  femoral  artery.  A  perplexing 
sequel  to  this  operation,  in  rare  instances,  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
beneath  the  quadriceps  extensor,  due  to  the  collection  of  pus  at  the  upper 
synovial  pouch  when  connected  with  the  joint,  the  elevation  of  the  stump 
causing  the  discharges  to  gravitate  to  that  point.  This  complication  can 
be  avoided  by  the  division  of  the  lateral  synovial  bands  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  pouch  and  the  introduction  of  a  drainage  tube  to  the  upper- 
most portion,  or  by  carrying  the  tube  through  the  uppermost  extremity  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh.  Sometimes  compression  firmly  and  con- 
tinuously applied  over  the  pouch  will  answer  the  purpose  of  prevention. 
If  care  be  not  taken  in   the  application  of  the  dressings,  undue  pressure 


Fio.  619.— Side  view  of  stump.  Fio.  620.— Posterior  view  of 

stump. 

will  be  made  on  the  tissues  covering  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  causing 
ulceration  and  even  sloughing  of  the  flaps  at  these  situations. 

Hie  Fallacies, — The  operation  has,  however,  this  fallacy,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  chagrin  to  surgeons  on  rare  occasions,  the  danger  of 
making  the  flaps  too  short,  followed  by  the  necessity  of  removing  the  pa- 
tella, or  sawing  off  the  condyles  before  the  flaps  can  be  properly  united. 
If  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  be  permitted  to  remain  connected  with  the 
femur  they  lessen  the  degree  of  retraction  of  the  soft  parts;  but  they  not 
infrequently  slough  and  come  away. 

Amputation  at  the  Knee  Joint  for  Gangrene  of  the  Toes  and  Foot  due 
to  an  Atheromatous  Condition  of  the  Arteries  (Stephen  Smith). — In  rela- 
tion to  the  procedure,  Dr.  Smith  says  :  "  This  operation  was  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  well-nourished  flaps  in  knee-joint  amputation  in  cases 
of  gangrene  of  the  toes  and  foot  due  to  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the 
arteries  of  the  limb.  This  result  is  obtained  by  two  incisions,  viz. :  First, 
a  perpendicular  incision  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  knee,  by  which  only 
the  terminal  part  of  the  arteries  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joint  is  divided ; 
and,  second,  a  circular  incision  below  the  origins  of  the  articular  arteries,  to 
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avoid  dividing  their  trunks.    The  several  steps  of  the  operation  are  ae 
follows : 

'^  Compress  the  artery  at  the  groin  with  the  four  fingers  on  a  soft  pad  to 
avoid  breaking  the  brittle  structure;  then  make  a  straight  incision  com- 
mencing two  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  downward  over 
the  center  of  that  bone  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia;. 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  this  incision  make  two  incisions,  an  external 
and  an  internal  one,  both  curved  downward,  one  to  the  external  and  the 
other  to  the  internal  border  of  the  limb  ;  now  join  these  two  incisions  by  a 
Htraiglit  incision  across  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg.  Dissect  these  flaps 
from  the  bone  upward  to  the  joint,  then  disarticulate  and  finish  by  removing 
the  patella. 

"  The  precautions  to  be  taken  are  to  make  the  lateral  incisions  with  a 
sufTiciently  large  curve  to  insure  the  covering  of  the  long  internal  condyle  of 
the  femur  and  to  include  as  much  as  possible  of  the  recurrent  tibial  artery. 
The  ha3morrhage  is  so  slight,  owing  to  the  division  of  only  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries,  that  ligatures  are  rarely  required  except  for  the  popliteal  artery 
and  the  proximal  end  of  the  recurrent  tibial  artery." 

The  Amputation  by  the  Elliptical-incision  Method  (Baudens). — In  this 
method  an  elliptical  incision  is  made  around  the  upper  portion  of  the  leg 
at  an  angle  of  30°  with  its  long  axis.  The  anterior  and  lower  end  of  the 
ellipse  is  located  on  the  tibia  at  a  point  below  the  apex  of  the  patella  equal  to 
the  antero-poHterior  diameter  of  the  limb,  and  the  upper  and  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ellipse  is  placed  at  half  this  distance  below  the  level  of  the 
apex  of  the  patella.  The  integument  is  reflected  up  on  a  line  with  the  apex 
of  the  patella,  leg  flexed,  ligamentum  patellae  divided,  the  blade  passed 
between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  semilunar  cartilages,  the  soft  parts 
at  the  back  of  the  joint  are  cut  across,  and  the  limb  is  removed. 

TJie  Amputation  by  the  Circular-flap  Method. — Extend  the  leg  and  make 
a  circular  incision  around  it,  about  four  inches  below  the  patella,  through 


Fig.  621. — Amputation  by  circular  method. 

the  integument  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  Dissect  up  the  flap  to  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  apex  of  the  patella;  flex  the  leg  and  divide  the  liga- 
mentum patellae  at  the  apex  of  the  bone;  open  the  joint  in  front,  and 
divide  the  lateral  ligaments  close  to  the  tibia  so  that  the  semilunar  car- 
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tilages  will  remain  connected  with  the  femur.     Flex  the  leg  and  cut  the 
crucial  ligaments.     Pass  a  long  knife  between  the  bones,  extend  the  leg, 


Pio.  622. — Antero-posterior  coaptation. 


Pig.  623. — ^Transverse  coaptation. 


and  sever  the  posterior  connections  as  before  (Fig.  621).     The  flaps  can 

be  united  from  before  backward  (Fig.  622),  or  transversely  (Fig.  623),  the 

former     being     the     better 

method,  for  obvious  reasons. 

If  difficulty  be  experienced 

in  dissecting  up  the  flap,  a 

slit  of  accommodation  may 

be  made  at  the  side   (Fig. 

621). 

The  Amputation  hy  the 
Long  Anterior-  and  Short 
Posterior-flap  Method  (Pol- 
lock).— Flex  the  leg  and 
make  a  long  semicircular- 
shaped  flap,  beginning  a 
little  below  the  center  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  internal 
condyle,  extending  down- 
ward to  five  inches  below 
the  patella,  then  around  in 
front  and  upward  to  a  point 

on  the  external  condyle  similar  to  that  of  starting  (Fig.  624).    Dissect  the 
flap  upward  to  the  patella,  open  the  joint  as  before;  divide?  the  lateral  and 

crucial  ligaments;  draw  the  head  of 
the  tibia  forward  and  pass  a  long 
knife  behind  it,  making  a  short  pos- 
terior flap  from  above  downward,  be- 
ginning the  incision  at  the  upper 
limits  of  the  anterior  flap.  When 
united  the  cicatrix  is  well  protected 
and  good  drainage  afforded  (Fig.  625). 
The  Hesulis. — A  careful  examina- 
tion shows  the  fact  that  of  690  cases 
of  disarticulation  at  the  knee  joint  for  all  causes,  421  were  done  before  asep- 
sis, with  a  mortality  of  32.8  per  cent,  and  269  under  asepsis,  14.6  per  cent 


Fio.  624.--Outlines  of  flaps. 


Fig.  625. — Appearance  of  stump. 
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died.  Amputation  through  the  knee  joint  offers,  as  a  rule,  a  better  chance 
for  life  than  through  the  upper  third  of  the  leg.  The  long  anterior  flap 
covers  the  condyles  less  suitably,  and  is  prone  to  slough.  The  long 
posterior  flap  has  nothing  to  commend  it  when  either  of  the  preceding  meth- 
ods is  available. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh  through  the  Condyles.— Amputation  through 
the  condyles  offers  no  mechanical  advantage  over  that  made  through  the 
articulation.  The  rate  of  mortality  is,  according  to  some  authorities,  some- 
what greater  in  the  former,  being  reported  at  about  forty-eight  per  cent, 

although  this  would,  without  doubt,  be  much 
lessened  by  the  employment  of  rigid  antisep- 
tic measures.  The  usefulness  of  the  stump  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  method. 
However,  as  conditions  sometimes  arise  ren- 
dering the  disarticulation  or  excision  im- 
practicable, amputation  through  the  condyles 
becomes  a  valuable  expedient. 

The  Amputation  by  Carden's  Method. — 
Extend  the  leg,  seize  the  joint  with  the  left 
hand,  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
resting  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  centers 
of  the  condyles.  With  a  stout  scalpel  make 
an  anterior  semilunar  flap,  commencing  at 
the  point  indicated  by  the  end  of  the  index 
finger,  and  passing  around  in  front  about  two 
inches  below  the  patella  to  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  question 
of  amputation  or  excision  be  undecided,  re- 
flect the  anterior  flap  first ;  then,  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  requires  amputation,  con- 
nect the  extremities  of  the  anterior  flap  by  a 
short  posterior  incision  carried  directly  down 
to  the  bone  (Fig.  620).  Reflect  both  flaps 
upward  to  the  base  of  the  condyles;  flex 
the  leg  to  draw  down  the  patella,  and  divide 
the  remaining  tissues  surrounding  the  con- 
dyles down  to  the  bone;  then  saw  off  the 
condyles  at  the  base,  secure  the  vessels  as  be- 
fore described,  and  unite  the  divided  parts.  The  lower  epiphysis  joins  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  at  about  twenty  years  of  ago,  therefore  in  young  subjects 
the  saw  line  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  below  the  line  of  epiphyseal 
junction,  which  is  marked  by  the  adductor  tubercle  on  the  inner  condyle. 

The  Results, — The  rate  of  mortality  as  reported  by  Garden  was  about 
seventeen  per  cent  by  old  methods. 

Lister  and  Farabeuf  have  each  modified  Garden's  nietliod.  Lister  made 
an  anterior  flap  by  a  transverse  incision  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia 
on  a  line  with  the  tubercle  of  that  bone,  and  a  posterior  flap  at  an  angle 


PiQ.  626.— Outlines  of  Garden's 
method. 
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of  45^  with  the  long  axis  of  the  leg,  which  included  the  integument  and 
fat.  He  elevated  the  limb,  dissected  up  the  posterior  flap,  divided  the  ham- 
string tendons  as  soon  as  exposed,  raised  the  remaining  flap  tissue  in  the 
usual  manner  to  a  point  that  exposed  the  upper  border  of  the  patella  when 
the  leg  was  flexed,  divided  the  quadriceps  tendon,  exposed  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  femur  immediately  above  the  cartilage,  and  sawing  the  bone 
transversely  at  that  point,  removed  the  limb. 

Farabeufs  modification  differs  from  Lister's  only  in  the  construction  of 
the  outlines  of  the  flaps.  The  anterior  flap  exceeds  in  length  by  an  inch 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  bone  section. 
The  length  of  the  posterior  flap  equals  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  that  point.  The  base  of  each  flap  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  articula- 
tion, that  of  the  anterior  flap  being  limited  internally  by  a  point  two  inches 
behind  the  inner  edge  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  externally  by  the  fibula, 
thus  exceeding  in  width  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb. 

Tlie  Amputation  hy  Gritti's  Method, — Gritti's  method  (Fig.  627,  a)  of 
procedure  is  osteoplastic,  and  although  it  bristles  with  surgical  ingenuity, 
still,  the  results  of  the  method  do  not  sufficiently  emphasize  its  practical 
utility  to  establish  for  it  a  fixed  place  in  amputations  in  this  situation.  The 
special  technique  of  the  method  requires  that  the  patella  be  bisected  in  a 
plane  passing  vertically  through  its  transverse  diameter,  and  that  the  attached 
portion  of  the  bone  be  fixed  to  the  sawed  end  of  the  femur  by  silver- wire 
or  kangaroo-tendon  sutures.  A  lion-jaw  forceps  to  hold,  a  fine  keyhole  saw 
to  divide,  and  a  slender  bone  drill  to  pierce  the  patella,  are  the  special  imple- 
ments required  for  the  operation. 

An  anterior  rectangular  incision  is  made  reaching  downward  from  the 
centers  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia ;  the  integu- 
ment on  the  posterior  surface  is  divided  by  an  incision  directed  transversely 
or  slightly  downward,  and  connecting  the  upper  extremities  of  the  rec- 
tangular one ;  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  severed  at  the  insertion,  the  flap 
containing  it  dissected  up,  the  synovial  membrane  removed  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  femur  in  front,  the  bone  sawed  just  above  the  articular  carti- 
lages, and  the  remaining  soft  parts  are  divided  with  a  long  knife  carried 
directly  through  them.  The  articular  surface  of  the  patella  is  then  sawed 
off,  and  the  remaining  part  placed  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  silver-wire  or  kangaroo-tendon  sutures. 

The  Fallacies,— The  sawing  of  the  patella  is  always  difficult,  and  is  often 
attended  with  injury  of  the  soft  parts  unless  great  care  be  exercised.  The 
rongeur  can  be  substituted  for  the  saw  with  good  results.  Owing  to  con- 
traction of  the  quadriceps  muscle  it  may  be  difficult  to  place  the  fragment 
of  the  patella  in  proper  position,  and  also  to  retain  it  there.  If  a  tendency 
to  displacement  from  this  cause  be  apparent,  the  division  of  the  quadriceps 
tendon  at  the  base  of  the  patella  or  the  removal  of  an  additional  section  of 
bone  should  be  practiced. 

Stokes^s  modification  of  Gritti's  method  consists  in  making  an  anterior 
oval  instead  of  a  rectangular  flap,  the  posterior  flap  being  made  one  third  the 
length  of  the  anterior.     The  femur  is  sawed  off  an  inch  above  the  condyles 
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(Fig.  627,  6)  instead  of  through  their  base.    The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the 
patella  is  scraped  oflf,  and  the  l)one  itself  is  then  united  to  the  extremity  of 

\  the  femur  by  strong  catgut  or  kangaroo  ten- 
dons passed  through  the  soft  tissues  attached 
to  the  patella  and  those  immediately  behind 
the  thigh  bone. 

Stokes's  modification  (Fig.  627,  b)  dis- 
turbs the  soft  parts  but  little,  and  permits 
the  divided  surfaces  of  the  bones  to  lie  easily 
in  contact.  The  practical  results  of  this 
modification  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
original  method. 

The  Resulis. — Of  130  cases  of  amputa- 
tion by  Gritti's  operation  and  Stokes's  modi- 
fication done  under  asepsis,  16  cases,  or  12.3 
per  cent,  died. 

Osteoplastic  flaps,  when  applied  to  the 
ends  of  divided  bones,  appear  in  many  in- 
stances to  serve  important  purposes.  How- 
ever, if  greater  care  were  taken  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  ordinary  simple  flaps,  there  would 
be  less  occasion  to  prompt  tlie  making  of 
the  complex  ones.  The  osteoplastic  variety, 
like  the  periosteal,  exercises  an  influence  in 
closing  and  protecting  the  medullary  canal, 
in  increasing  the  stability  of  the  end  of  the 
bone,  and  correspondingly  the  usefulness  of 
the  stump,  by  aiding  nutrition  and  provid- 
ing for  it  a  freely  movable  integumentary 
covering. 

Bier  and  Eiselshcrg  carried  into  effect 
this  proposition  at  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  in  the  following  manner:  Out- 
line an  ant  (TO- internal  cutaneous  flap  whose  base  equals  half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  leg,  and  wliose  length  equals  its  diameter.  Dissect  upward 
the  llap  thus  formed;  incise  transversely  at  the  apex  of  the  flap,  the  peri- 
osteum on  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  also  longitudinally 
upward  from  this  part  along  the  borders  of  the  tibia  to  a  sufficient  length 
to  form  tlie  flap  (Fig.  628).  The  flap  should  be  shorter  for  the  tibia  than 
for  l)oth  })ones ;  remove  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  by  means  of 
a  Gigli-Haertel  saw  a  bone  flap,  leaving  attached  the  superimposed  peri- 
ost(;um;  fracture  the  bone  flap  at  the  base  and  turn  it  upward,  the  peri- 
osteum forming  a  hinge  (Fig.  629);  unite  posteriorly  by  a  semicircular  in- 
cision the  upper  ends  of  the  primary  flap;  amputate  the  limb  in  the  usual 
manner,  finally  bringing  down  and  a])plying  to  the  end  of  one  or  both 
bonjs,  as  the  case  may  l)e,  the  periosteal  flap  (Fi;r.  630),  which  is  then 
fastened  to  the  divided  end  or  ends  by  chromicized  catgut;  bring  down 
into  place  tlie  upper  flap  and  close  the  wound  in  the  usual  manner,  dress- 


.  627. — a.  (iritii's  amputation. 
b,  Stokes's  incisions. 
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Sabanejeff's  Method, — Make  a  longitudinal  incision  at  either  side  of  the 
leg  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament  re- 
spectively downward  to  near  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper  thirds 
of  the  limb ;  connect  these  incisions  in  front  by  a  transverse  one  located  two 
fingers'  breadths  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  behind  by  a  similar  in- 
cision made  somewhat  higher ;  reflect  a  posterior  skin  flap  up  to  the  knee  and 
tibio-fibular  joints ;  open  these  joints  from  behind  and  sever  the  crucial  and 
lateral  ligaments ;  turn  the  leg  forward  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
thigh ;  saw  off  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  (Fig.  632,  a),  and  so  form  a  bone 
flap  from  the  upper  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  tibia  as  to  include  the  inser- 
tion of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  place  this  flap  in  contact  with  the 
sawed  surface  of  the  femur,  where  it  should  remain  without  restraint 
(Fig.  632,  6). 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh,— The  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  thigh  are  of  large  size,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  length.  Those  on  the  pos- 
terior and  internal,  and  one  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face, extend  from  the  pelvis  to  the  leg. 

The  Special  Considerations. — Tlie  greater  the 
length  of  a  muscle  from  its  origin  to  the  point  of 
division  the  more  marked  will  be  its  retraction, 
other  things  being  equal.  It  therefore  happens 
in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  unless  care  be  ex- 
ercised in  division  of  the  muscles,  that  the  bone 
protrudes  or  presses  too  strongly  against  the 
flap,  giving  it  an  undue  conicity,  or  otherwise  dis- 
torting the  stump.  The  position  in  which  the  limb 
rests  during  the  healing  process  also  has  an  influence  on  the  muscular  retrac- 
tion. For  instance,  if  the  limb  be  extended  during  the  division  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  posterior  and  internal  ones,  on  account  of  their  greater  length  and 
tension,  retract  the  most,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  additional  retraction 
due  to  placing  the  stump  in  a  semiflexed  position  on  a  pillow,  or  to  swinging 
during  healing,  the  tendency  to  cause  tender,  painful,  and  otherwise  trouble- 
some stumps  is  increased.  To  avoid  this  sequel,  the  limb  should  be  held  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  angle  with  the  body,  when  the  muscles  are 
being  divided,  as  that  at. which  it  will  be  placed  when  the  dressing  is 
completed  and  during  the  process  of  recovery.  However,  at  the  middle 
and  uppcT  thirds  the  bone  is  quite  near  the  center  of  the  muscular  mass, 
and  the  muscles  contract  proportionately  less  here  than  at  the  lower  third. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  occurrence  of  the  danger  of  undue  shortening  of 
the  muscles  after  division  and  during  treatment,  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  the 
instances  of  low  amputations  of  the  thigh  to  divide  the  tendons  of  the  ham- 
strung muscles  at  once  through  the  primary  incision,  limited  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  flap.  This  act  will  promptly  permit  of  free  contraction,  and 
thereafter  these  same  muscles  can  be  again  divided  higher  up  with  the  others 
if  they  are  not  already  found  to  be  of  a  suitable  length,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  at  first  that  apparently  too  long  flaps  often  prove  (especially  here) 


Fig.  632.— SabanejefTs  am- 
putation. 
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to  have  been  the  proper  length.  When,  during  the  course  of  repair,  appre- 
hensions arise  regarding  the  fitness  of  the  final  outcome  in  instances  of  sus- 
pected short  flaps,  much  may  be  gained  by  applying  to  the  stump  traction 
by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  pulley  and  weight.  Such  treatment  of  reced- 
ing coverings  may  save  the  surgeon  the  annoyance  and  chagrin  of  having 
to  remove  the  advancing  end  of  the  bone  in  order  to  receive  a  satisfactory 
result.  Greater  care  and  vigilance  are  requisite  in  securing  serviceable 
weight-bearing  stumps  than  those  not  required  to  meet  such  exacting  de- 
mands, and  the  greater  the  weight  required  the  greater  is  the  duty  imposed 
upon  all  concerned.  However,  if  the  periosteum  and  deep  muscular  tissues 
be  sewed  firmly  over  the  end  of  the  bone  at  the  outset  (Figs.  461,  462,  463) 
and  are  held  firmly  in  position  until  repair  has  taken  place,  little  doubt  need 
be  entertained  that  a  suitable  stump  will  result. 

The  following  are  common  methods  practiced  in 
amputation  of  the  thigh :  The  equilateral- flap  meth- 
od; the  bilateral-flap  method;  the  antero-posterior 
musculo-integumcntary-flap  method;  the  circular  in- 
tegumentary-flap method;  the  high  circular-incision 
method;  the  long  anterior-flap  method;  the  long  an- 
terior- and  posterior-flap  method. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Equilateral-flap  Method 
(Vermale). — The  flaps  in  this  method,  made  by  trans- 
fixion, are  musculo-cutaneous  and  TJ-shaped,  and  the 
length  of  each  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  the  point  of  amputation.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  transfixion  does  not  impale  the  femoral 
vessels;  if  the  inner  flap  be  made  the  broader  this 
danger  will  be  obviated.  In  this  method  of  operation 
the  surgeon  grasps  the  soft  parts  at  one  side  of  the 
thigh  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  draws  them  vigor- 
ously away  from  the  bone,  then  passes  the  blade  of 
a  long  catlin  from  above  downward  close  to  the  bone, 
and  cuts  the  flap  downward  and  outward  from  the 
bone  of  the  indicated  length ;  the  second  flap  is  made 
at  the  opposite  side  in  a  similar  manner  (Fig.  633,  6).  Both  flaps  are  then 
drawn  forcibly  upward,  and  the  bone  is  exposed  an  inch  above  the  point  of 
transfixion  and  divided  with  the  saw.  The  flaps  are  united,  drained,  and  the 
wound  is  dressed  as  before.  If  amputation  be  performed  close  to  the  band  of 
a  tourniquet  or  the  elastic  bandage  of  Esmarch,  the  muscles  will  be  held  too 
firmly  to  permit  natural  retraction  until  after  the  bone  is  sawed  and  they 
are  liberated ;  this  is  a  fault  which  must  be  recognized  and  corrected  by  cut- 
ting the  muscles  lower  than  would  otherwise  be  done. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Bilateral-flap  Method  (Fig.  617,  a,  c), — The 
bilateral-flap  method  is  admirably  adapted  to  amputation  at  the  middle  and 
lower  thirds  of  the  thigh. 

The  flaps  arc  integumentary  and  their  outlines  are  formed  the  same  as 
in  amputation  of  the  leg  by  this  method.    They  are  dissected  up  from  the 


Fio.  633.— J.  Eaiiilateral- 
flap  method,  a.  Bi- 
lateral-flap method. 
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niuBclc»ft  throe  inches,  or  about  half  their  length.    The  muscles  are  then 
divided  by  a  single  or  repeated  circular  sweeps  of  the  knife,  and  the  bone  is 

exposed  and,  after  the  formation  of  a  periosteal 
flap,  sawed  off  three  inches  higher  up.  In  circu- 
lar division  of  the  muscleSyin  connection  with  any 
kind  of  flap,  it  is  advisable  that  the  first  sweep  of 
the  knife  should  divide  only  the  superficial  layer, 
which  will  then  retract,  or  can  be  drawn  upward 
when  the  second  layer  is  severed  at  a  higher 
point,  thus  causing  the  open  stump  to  present 
a  conical-shaped  cavity,  the  sawed  bone  corre- 
sponding to  the  apex  (Figs.  634  and  635). 

The  Amputation  by  the  Antero-posterior  Mus- 
cuIo-integu?nentary-flap  Method  (Figs.  480  and 
481). — These  flaps  include  all  of  the  tissues  down 

p,o.6;i4.-(:onieal.8haiHjdciiv.   *^  ^^'"^  ^^^"^^  ^nd  are  usually  made  by  transfixion, 

ity  from  reiHjateil  circular  although  the  anterior  one  may  be  made  by  cutting 

incisions  of  nmscles  in  cir-    from  without  and  tlie  posterior  bv  transfixion 

cular-flap  amputation.  ^  ^,  ..     .^     .  ^-    ^^  r^ll     ,        ^^      - 

at  the  u])per  limit  of  the  former.    The  length  of 

each  should  bo  about  one  third  the  circumference  of  the  limb.  When  both 
flaps  are  made  by  transfixion  the  tissues  should  be  raised  somewhat  by  the 
left  hand  of  the  operator,  who  then  enters  the  point  of 
the  knife  at  the  side  nearest  himself  and  puslies  it 
througli  in  close  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  ])one,  depressing  the  handle  a  little  as  the  point 
reaches  the  bone  and  raising  it  a  little  after  the  point 
has  passed,  thus  clausing  the  knife  to  emerge  on  the 
inner  side*  of  the  linil)  exactly  opposite  its  point  of  en- 
trance (Fi^^  r»;i(>,  h). 

The  flaj)  is  then  formed  by  cutting  obliquely  up- 
ward and  forward  with  a  sawing  motion  the  proper  dis- 
tance, and  whvu  completed  the  flap  is  pulled  backward 
by  an  assistant  assigned  for  that  ])urpose.  Th(»  knife  is 
reinscrtrd  at  tlie  original  point  of  entrance  and  carried 
behind  the  hone,  the  point  elevated  so  as  to  emerge 
at  tlu?  sam(^  situation  as  before,  and  the  posterior  flap 
is  made  hy  cutting  ohli(iuely  upward  and  backward. 
Th(»  remaining  museular  iihers  are  cut  by  a  circular 
sweep  of  tlie  knife,  n'traetors  a])plied,  and  the  hone  is 
divided  at  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  point 
of  transfixion.  The  end  is  then  seized  by  strong  for- 
ceps, the  soft  parts  on  its  posterior  surface  and  sides 
are  pushed  uj),  and  with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  knife   Fig.  O;^).— .Amputated 

an  oval-  or  reetan^rular-shaped  flap  of  periosteum  is        i>orti()n    with    ter- 

rucocl  suriac6 
nuirked   out  and   pushed    upward   from   the  anterior 

surface  of  the  bone,  togetlier  with  the  soft  parts  resting  upon  it  (Fig.  638). 

The  base  of  the  periosteal  flap  should  correspond  to  the  point  of  secondary 
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division  of  the  bone,  which  will  be  about  two  inches  above  the  primary  sec- 
tion. The  bone  is  sawed  again  and  removed.  The  portion  of  the  flap 
having  the  periosteum  is  allowed  to  fall  into  its  proper  position  across  the 
end  of  the  divided  femur,  the  edges  are  united,  and  the  stump  is  dressed  as 
desired.  In  flaps  of  this  structure  the  skin  retracts  more  than  the  muscles, 
causing  the  lower  ends  of  the  latter  to  be  exposed.  To  avoid  this  exposure, 
Agnew  recommends  that  the  flaps  be  formed  first  from  the  integument, 
reflected  up  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
that  the  muscles  be  divided  by  trans- 
fixion, the  point  of  the  knife  being 
pushed  through  at  the  junction  of  the 
reflected  integumentary  flaps. 

The  amputation  by  the  circular  in- 
tegumentary-flap method  can  be  em- 
ployed at  the  thigh,  with  admirable 
results;  but  owing  to  the  greater  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  at  the  posterior 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  the  in- 
cision should  be  made  obliquely,  the 
anterior  and  out^r  limit  of  the  flap 
being  located  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  nearer  the  line  of  proposed  bone 
division  than  is  the  posterior  and  inner 
limit  (Fig.  t)36,a). 

First  carefully  mark  the  outline  of 
the  flap,  then  with  a  long  knife  or  a 
large  scalpel  fashion  the  flap  in  the 
course  of  the  line,  going  down  to  the 
muscles ;  free  the  integument  equally 
for  a  short  distance  all  around,  retract 
it,  and  divide  the  superficial  muscles  at 
the  inner  and  posterior  aspects  of  the 
limb  promptly ;  retract  these,  then  with 
a  circular  sweep  of  the  long  knife  sever 
the  remaining  muscles  parallel  with  the 
integumentfiry  incision,  at  the  highest 
point  practicjible;  expose  the  bone,  ad-  Pic.  036.— a'.  Circular  amputation,  a. 
just  the  retractor,  and  use  the  saw  as  g^?;^^"?:  *.  Antero-posteriormeilKul. 
;    .  ,„,  ,  ...  .   .  V  h.  Saw  line.    c.  External  racket  uieth- 

before.     J  he  angular  projection  of  the        od,  disarticulation. 

linea  tispera  is  removed  with  a  rongeur 

or  bone  forceps.  This  amputation  is  best  employed  at  the  lower  third  ol 
the  thigh.  However,  when  practiced  at  either  of  the  other  thirds,  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ineision  is  lessened,  it  being  the  least  oblique  at  the  upper  third. 
Syme's  modification  of  tliis  method  is  easier  of  performance  than  the 
original,  and  consists  in  making  two  equal,  short,  antero-posterior  flaps  of 
integument  by  means  of  short,  lateral  incisions  at  either  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
carried  upward  from  a  circular  incision  of  the  integumentary  tissues  of  the 
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limb.    The  flaps,  and  two  inches  additional  of  integument  above  them,  are 
dissected  up,  and  the  exposed  muscles  are  divided  in  front  at  the  highest 

and  behind  at  the  lowest  point 
of  exposure,  down  to  the  bone. 
The  retractor  is  adjusted,  and 
the  bone  sawed  about  two  inches 
above  the  line  of  division  of  the 
anterior  muscles. 

The  Amputation  by  the  Sin- 
gle Circular-incision  Method 
(Celsus). — With  a  long  knife 
divide  all  the  soft  parts  by  a 
circular  sweep  down  to  the 
bone  (Fig.  637),  which  is  then 
sawed  off. 

The  end  of  the  divided  bone 
is  now^  seized  by  strong  forceps, 
and  the  surrounding  soft  parts 
are  drawn  upward,  when,  if  de- 
sirable, a  periosteal  flap  can  be 
made,  its  base  corresponding  to 
the  site  of  secondary  section  of 
the  bone  (Fig.  638).  Saw  the 
bone  a  second  time  close  to  the 
periosteal  flap,  and  allow  the 
parts  to  fall  into  position.  The 
amount  of  bone  to  be  removed 
at  the  second  division  is  estimated  the  same  as  is  the  length  of  the  flap  in 
other  amputations.  The  divided  borders  can  be  united  transversely 
(Fig.  631))  or  the  reverse;  the  former  union  holds  the  periosteal  flap 
in  position  the  better. 


Fio.  637. — Celsiis's  single  circular  incision. 


Fio.  638.— Periosteal  flap. 


Fig.  639. — Appearance  of  stump. 
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The  Reiyiarks. — This  method  is  of  interest  on  account  of  its  antiquity, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  in  a  thigh  clothed  with  scantily  developed 
and  flexible  muscles  it  forms  a  serviceable  stump  with  a  minimum  area  of 
exposed  surface  of  the  soft  parts.  But  if  the  muscles  be  indurated  this 
method  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  If  the  periosteum  be  pushed  up  all 
around  and  remain  attached  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  the  injury  to 
the  muscles  is  still  further  lessened. 

The  Ampuiatiofi  by  the  Long  Anterior-flap  Method  (S6dillot). — The  long 
anterior-flap  method  can  be  employed  at  any  portion  of  the  thigh.  Mark  out 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  a  flap,  the 
length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
limb  and  its  base  to  half  of  the  circumference 
at  the  saw  line.  Divide  the  tissues  obliquely, 
upward  and  backward,  not  making  the  flap  too 
thick.  The  tissues  on  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  limb  are  divided  transversely  down  to  the 
bone,  which  is  then  exposed  about  two  inches 
higher  and  sawed  off.  If  the  length  of  the 
anterior  flap  be  increased  by  about  a  quarter 
of  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  the  usefulness  of 
the  stump  will  be  improved. 

The  A^nputation  by  the  Long  Anterior-  and 
Short  Posterior-flap  Method  (Farabeuf)  (Fig. 
G40,  a). — This  method  is  well  adapted  to  ampu- 
tation at  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  flaps 
are  U-shaped,  the  anterior  having  a  base  a  little 
broader  tlian  half  the  circumference  of  the  limb 
and  a  lengtli  equal  to  one  and  a  half  diameters 
of  the  limb  at  the  point  of  amputation.  The 
posterior  flap  equals  in  length  one  half  the 
diameter  of  the  limb.  The  integumentary  struc- 
ture of  both  flaps  is  first  divided  with  a  large 
scalpel.  Then  the  tissues  of  the  anterior  flap 
are  j)inched  up  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  and 
divided  obliquely  downward  and  upward  to  the 
bone  with  a  long  knife.  The  muscles  of  the 
posterior  flap  can  be  divided  from  without,  as  in  Fia.640.— «  Long  aiiterior- and 
tho  promlin,.  flap,  or  by  transfixion  and  oblique  llTntirS^i-flS^g: 
downward  division.  The  flaps  are  then  retract-  articulation), 
ed,  and  the  l)one  is  exposed  and  sawed  as  usual. 

The  General  Rrmarls. — In  amputation  at  the  thigh  the  periosteal  portion 
of  the  flaps  should  be  formed  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  practicable  with 
the  outlines  of  the  major  parts  of  the  flaps,  so  that  when  the  borders  of  the 
former  are  united  together  (Fig.  643)  the  end  of  the  bone  will  be  suitably 
covered. 

The  suturing  over  the  end  of  the  bone  of  a  recent  stump,  by  chromicized 
catgut,  of  a  periosteal  flap  (Figs.  641,  643),  along  with  its  immediate  mus- 
86 
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cular  tissue  connections  (Fig.  G41),  exercise  an  important  preservative 
influence  on  the  nutrition  of  tlie  end  of  the  bone,  and  in  obviating  abnor- 
mal deviations  of  growtli  (bony  spines),  and  also  in  limiting  undue  retraction 
of  the  deep  soft  tissues  at  that  situation.  When  this  measure  is  supple- 
mented by  buried  suture  apposition  of  the  overhanging  muscular  flaps 
(Fig.  642),  especially  in  the  instances  of  thigh  and  arm  amputation,  great 
benefit  follows,  k^cause  muscular  retraction  of  the  entire  stump  is  inhib- 
ited, thereby  promoting  prompter  and  better  union  and  the  making  of  a 
better  stump.  In  the  ai>senct»  of  these  measures,  undue  muscular  retraction 
encouraged  by  a  fixed  position  of  the  stump  (especially  of  the  thigh)  leads 
much  too  f  re(iuently  to  an  unsiTviceable  caused  by  a  tender  protruding  bone. 


Pia.  G4 1. —Amputation  of  thigh.     Perios- 
teum iiewed  over  end  of  bone. 


Fuh  642. — Amputation  of  thigh.  Perios- 
teal flap  covere<l  in  and  muscles  united 
deeply  with  sutures. 


The  divided  (^nds  of  the  deep  and  of  the  superficial  layers  of  muscu- 
lar tissue  may  he  joini'd  togdher  respectively,  thus  opposing  retraction 
and  llu'n'l)y  iossciiiii*;  doad  spaces  and  covering  more  effectively  the  end  of 
the  hone  ( Fi*;.  (JH).  The  iinheedt'd  effect  on  the  stump  of  the  unusual 
Icn^rlh  of  the  muscles  of  the  thi^h  and  of  their  strong  retractile  tendencies 
l're(|U('nlly  Ix'get  conical  stumps  and  distorted  scars,  especially  at  the  lower 
half  of  lh«' lind). 

Alihoii;j:h  the  antero-posterior  musculo-cutaneous-flap  method  is  the  best 
all-round  plan  of  praitiee,  still  the  circular,  when  performed  with  due  con- 
*iidi'ration  of  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  muscles  according  to  their  degree 
of  retraction,  hence  in  an  elli]>tical  manner  (Fig.  ()3(>,  a),  provides  an  excel- 
lent stum]).  It  should  not  ])e  forgotten  that  the  transfixion  methods  sever 
muscles  of  unccjual  lengths  and  dilTerent  degrees  of  contractility,  therefore, 
unevenncss  of  the  llap  is  a  natural  constniuence. 
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The  Aftcr'treatment. — Not  a  little  of  the  success  in  amputation  of  the 
thigh  depends  on  the  after-treatment  of  the  stump.  It  should  he  carefully 
surrounded  with  antiseptic  gauze  bound  in  place  with  sufficient  firmness  to 
support  the  soft  parts,  eliminate  dead  spaces,  and  equalize  the  circulation 
of  the  stump.  The  dressing  should  be  carried  around  the  pelvis,  to  prevent 
displacement  and  needless  exposure  of  surfaces  contiguous  to  the  wound 


Fio.  643. — Periosteum  covering  end  of  bone.       Fio.  644. — Ends  of  superficial  niuscu- 
Ends  of  deep  muscles  approximated  with  lar  structures  approximated, 

sutures. 

(Fig.  645).  The  stump  should  be  slightly  raised,  and  placed  on  a  firm 
pillow  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached.  Drainage  should  be  provided  at  the 
most  dependent  portion  by  a  small  rubber  tube  extending  only  into  the 
wound  cavity,  or  iw  wisps  of  horsehair  or  catgut.  If  lateral  flaps  have 
been  made  they  should  })e  carefully  supported  or  their  weight  will  cause 
undue  tension  at  their  upper  junction.     In  fact,  the  sutures  should  be 


Fig.  045. — Stump  dressed  with  antiseptic  gauze. 

permitted  to  remain  longer  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  line  of  coaptation, 
for  the  reason  tiiat  there  is  greater  danger  of  traction  at  this  point.  If  the 
patient  he  n^stless  or  delirious  and  move  the  stump  frequently  the  danger  of 
conieity  is  thus  increased.  In  such  cases  it  is  our  practice  to  apply  con- 
tinuous extension  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  stump  by  means  of  a  rubber  band 
fastened  to  them  at  one  end  with  adhesive  straps  and  the  other  passed  over 
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the  distal  end  of  a  perineal  crutch,  thus  keeping  up  continuous  extension 
even  if  the  stump  be  moved  by  the  patient. 

The  Results. — The  rate  of  mortality  in  amputation  at  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh  for  gunshot  injuries  is  fifty-five  per  cent,  at  the  middle  third  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  and  at  the  upper  third  seventy-eight  per  cent.  About  thirteen 
per  cent  more  recover  with  expectant  treatment,  in  gunshot  injuries,  than 
after  amputation.  The  rate  of  mortality  after  primary  amputations  is 
twenty-one  per  cent  greater  than  after  secondary.  The  results  are  much 
more  favorable  when  done  in  private  practice,  or  with  antiseptic  prtK?autions 
irrespective  of  the  cause. 

Later  Uesults. — Of  7,3()0  amputations  of  the  thigh  for  all  causes, 
G,245  were  done  during  the  pre-aseptic  period  with  a  mortality  of 
43.66  per  cent,  and  1,115  under  asepsis,  of  which  21.0  per  cent  ter- 
minated fatally. 

Amputation  through  the  trochanters  is  safer  than  disarticulation  at  the 
hip-joint  and  may  be  practiced  instead  of  the  latter  in  instances  of  injury, 
and  of  tumors  of  the  femur  when  the  bone  is  not  involved  at  the  seat  of  am- 
putation, and  when  good  judgment  favors  the  former. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip  (Disarticulation). — The  causes  of  death  from 
this  amputation  are  loss  of  blood,  shock,  and  septicaemia.    Various  plans  to 

limit  the  loss  of  blood  have  been  suggested, 
^'^-'9  such  as  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta 

by  tlie  fingers  of  an  assistant  with  the  hand 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  combined  with 
digital  pressure  upon  the  femoral  as  it  crosses 
the  pubis.     In  all  instances  when  abdominal 


Fio.  646. — Piincoast's  tourniquet. 


Fig.  647. — Esmarch's  tourniquet 


pressure  is  to  bo  applied  the  intestines  should  have  been  pri^viously  evacuated. 
The  application  of  the  pressure  to  the  part  of  the  median  line  of  the  abdo- 
men at  which  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  is  the  best  di'tennined  should  be 
considered,  althougli  not  necessarily  adopted.  In  patients  witli  unusual  adi- 
pose development  the  mc^asure  is  of  no  us(%  and  its  employment  may  be  pos- 
itively harmful.  For  another  purpose  in  patients  with  unusually  sensitive 
abdominal  tissues  the  pressure  is  illy  borne  and  may  he  })ositively  unendur- 
able without  anaesthesia.    Various  forms  of  tourniquets  have  been  designed 
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for  the  purpose,  as  Pancoast's  (Fig.  646),  Esmarch's  (Fig.  647),  and  Lis- 
ter's (Fig.  648).     Fig.  649  shows  Esmarch's  elastic  tourniquet  in  position. 
If  a  tourniquet  he  not  at  hand,  a  pad  may  be  substituted  made  by  wind- 
ing a  linen  bandage  about  three  inches  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length 


jijj±^'i!ir'HM';;i^ 


Pio.  648.— Lister's  tourniquet 


Fio.  649. — Esniurch*8  tourniquet  applied. 


around  a  stout  rod  or  stick  one  inch  or  so  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches 
long,  which  is  placed  immediately  below  the  umbilicus  and  held  in  position 
by  an  assistant. 

It  can  be  held  in  position,  and  the  pressure  still  further  increased,  by 
several  turns  of  a  rubber  bandage  carried  over  it  and  around  the  body 
(Fig.  650). 

If  the  elastic  traction  around  the  body  be  objectionable,  a  longer  stick 


F(o.  G50. — Compresse<l  pad  and  elastic  band. 


can  be  substituted,  and  the  compress  secured  in  position  by  rubber  bands 
carried  over  the  I'lids  of  the  stick  and  under  the  table  (Fig.  651). 

Davj/'s  lever  (Fig.  1)1)  is  a  useful  agent  to  control  haemorrhage  at  this 
situation.    The  lever  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being  easily  disturbed  by 
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the  strnggles  of  the  patient,  and  the  danger  of  injuring  the  intestines,  espe- 
cially when  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

Trendelenburg's  rod  (Fig.  92)  has  been  mentioned,  and  is  of  unques- 
tionable utility.  It  is  a  steel  rod  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  biconvex  on  transverse  section,  and  a  twelfth  of 
an  inch  thick  at  the  center,  with  blunt  edges,  but  provided  with  a  movable, 
lance-shaped  point  two  inches  in  length.  The  rod  is  passed  through  the 
soft  parts  in  front  of  the  joint,  entering  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  passing  across  the  femur  behind 
the  femoral  artery,  and  emerging  at  the  posterior  scroto-femoral  junction. 
The  point  is  removed,  and  a*  strong  elastic  tube  or  band  is  wound  firmly, 
like  the  figure  8,  around  its  ends,  passing  in  front  of  the  thigh.  A  long 
knife  is  then  inserted  in  the  course  of  the  rod  about  half  an  inch  below  it, 
and  the  anterior  flap  made  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  vessels  ligated. 
The  rod  is  then  withdrawn,  the  hip  joint  disarticulated,  and  the  posterior 
flap  is  made.    The  late  Dr.  Varick,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who  first  employed 


Fig.  651.— Braiidis's  method  of  compression. 

the  rod  in  this  country,  did  not  disarticulate  until  he  had  transfixed  a  sec- 
ond time  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur,  including  as  much  of  the  soft  parts 
on  the  posterior  surfiuie  as  possible ;  compression  with  the  rod  was  then 
aj)plied  as  before,  and  the  tissues  were  divided  by  a  posterior  semicircular 
incision  down  to  the  bone.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  was  trifling,  and  the 
patient  made  a  speedy  recovery.  The  rod  can  be  employed  in  the  various 
forms  of  flaps,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  enough  used  to  be  esteemed  more 
than  a  rational  expedient. 

Wyeth's  viodifiration  of  the  application  of  tlie  principles  of  the  Trendel- 
enburg method  is  a  derided  improvement  on  the  original.  Wyeth  employs 
two  instead  of  one  fixation  agent,  and  constricts  the  entire  limb  aboVe  these 
agents,  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  limb  against  the  single  agent. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  modification  as  applied  to  the  hip 
joint:  If  the  condition  of  the  limb  will  permit,  draw  the  hip  well  over  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  apply  an  Esmarch  bandage  to  the  entire  extremity  and 
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up  ag  closely  to  the  perineum  as  practicable*  The  point  of  a  steel  mattress 
Deedle,  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diaQieter  at  the  base  and  one  foot  long, 
is  inserted  one  fourth  of  an  inch  below  and  slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  superior  Bpinousr!  procet^s  of  the  ilium,  and  carried  superficiaUy 
through  the  tissues  at  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  emerging  on  a  level  with  the 
point  of  entrance,  A  second  needle  is:  then  inserted  jnternally  through  the 
adductor  lon^i^is  half  an  inch  below  the  perineimi,  emerging  an  inch  below 
the  tuber  tsehii  of  the  same  side.  After  covering  the  needle  points  with 
corks,  a  long  piece  of  half-inch  rubber  tuliing  is  passed  while  on  the 
stretch  five  or  six  times  tightly  around  the  thigh  above  the  uredles  and 
fastened  with  a  clamp  or  by  tying,  after  which  the  Es^march  bandage  is 
removed.     A  circular  muscylo'eutaueous  tlap  is  then  made,  beginning  five 


Fio.  652.— Hiivjaint  arneui*it.i*ni»     Pius  luul  rubber-lulxi  lourni^uil    in  poititiou.     The 
Ksmareli  Imrulage  hns  been  renjoved. 

inches  below  the  rubber  cord  and  e3ct<?nding  up  to  the  trochanter  minor;  if 
necessary  to  ]>roper  action,  this  flap  can  be  inci&ed  behind  and  also  in  front 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  (Fig.  <15*i). 

The  muscles  are  then  flivided  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  flap  by  a  circidnr 
8we«*p  of  a  long  knife.  Thv  bone  is  sawed  through  at  this  or  at  a  lower 
point  (Fig»  653);  if  at  the  latter,  better  fulcrnmuge  is  gained  in  ai<I  of 
a  eubscijuent  step  of  the  operation — liislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
(Fig.  G54).  The  visible  ends  of  all  divided  ves^ets  are  secured,  and  the 
^rubber  cord  is  loosened  carefully  and  slowly  and  finally  removed,  the  bleed- 
ing points  being  caught  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  femur  is  freed  from  its  muscular  attachments;  the  capsule  and  coty- 
loid ligament  are  divided  posteriorly  I»y  the  sharp  point  of  the  knife,  and 
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An  admirable  method  of  controlling  h^raorrhage  in  amputation  at  the 
hip  joint  has  recently  b^en  tlescribed  (Lloyd)  ; 

**  A  strip  of  black  iiidiu-mbbor  bauduge  two  yards  long  is  to  bo  doubled 
and  passed  between  the  thig^bs,  its  t^enter  lying  between  the  tuber  ischium  of 
the  side  to  be  operated  on  and  the  anns.  A  common  calico  thigh  roller 
must  next  be  laid  lengthwise  over  the  external  iliac  artery.  The  ends  of  the 
rubber  are  now  to  be  firmly  and  steadily  drawn  in  a  direction  upward  and 
outward,  one  in  front  and  one  beliind,  to  a  point  above  the  center  of  the 
iliac  crest  of  the  same  side.  They  must  be  pulled  tightly  enough  to  check 
pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery.  The  front  part  of  the  band,  pagsing  across 
the  compress,  occludes  the  external  iliuc  artery,  nm]  runs  parallel  to  and  a 
little  above  Poupart's  ligament-     The  back  half  of  the  band  runs  acroBs  the 


Fm*  Ii5a. — Til©  fiperuiiuu  etnijpleted* 

great  aacro-sciatic  notch,  and,  by  compressing  the  vessels,  prevents  bleeding 
from  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  which  pass  through  it.  The 
ends  of  the  elastic  band  can  be  held  by  the  hands  of  an  asmstant,  or  bandages 
may  be  tied  to  its  extremities  and  passed  across  the  opposite  shoulder  and 
tied  ;  care  should  ho  taken  to  prevent  the  compression  rollers  from  slipping* 
This  ilevice  has  been  employed  on  several  occasiions  with  entire  satisfaction.'* 
McBurnvy  has  advised  and  practiced  a  most  valuable  suggestion,  espe- 
cially for  those  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh  interferes 
with  the  circular  constriction  method.  The  linger  of  an  assistant  is  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen  through  the  *' gridiron'*  incision  for  appendicitis 
(Vol.  II),  carried  over  the  psoas  muBcle,  })Iuced  on  the  common  iliac  artery, 
flexed  and  drawn  outward  so  as  to  press  the  artery  against  the  inner  border 
of  the  muscle,  thus  easily  and  effcctuallj  controlling  the  bfemorrhage.     Ot 
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coiirso,  strict  asepsis  must  hv  i)rac'tico(l,  or  an  clomont  of  groat  danger  will  he 
mhU'd  to  the  operation. 

Tihif'h  llnnru  devised  a  clamp  to  control  the  circulation  of  the  fomoral 
during;  amputation. 

Tile  plans  of  Wvetli  and  MeHurnev  appear  to  the  writer  to  inoatt  tlie 
d(»mands  of  tin*  oj)eration  iK'tter  tiian  any  yet  devised. 

Siiork  is  certain  to  ]iaj)j»en  in  amputation  of  the  thigh,  ami  the  occur- 
rence should  lK»anticij)ated  in  order  that  it  may  be  treated  successfully.  Not 
only  should  the  j>atient  he  j)rej)aied  for  the  occurrence  of  shock,  hut  also  the 
Hur^reon  shouM  have  at  connnand  the  reco^rnized  agents  of  relief  (]nige  Vl\ 
ct  .sr</.).  The  hody  slxmld  he  warmly  enveloped  with  flannel  at  the  outa^et, 
and,  too,  hot  ties  of  hot  water  nuiy  he  appliiMl  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

Tlir  Results. — Of  'vM;T  cases  done  hy  .this  method  for  all  cau-fos,  53,  or 
19.S  per  cent,  died;  I'M:  wenr  for  malignant  disease,  14.10  per  cent  tlieil : 
1)1  for  infection,  mortality  KJ.T  j)er  cent,  and  'Mi  for  injury,  of  which  G3.9 
JHT  cent  died.     (Wyeth.) 

Srfiti's  bJoufllcss  amputation  at  the  hip- joint:  Make  (according  to 
Senn) 

*'  A  straight  incision  (beginning  ahout  thnv  inches  above  tlic  upper 
border  of  the  great  Irochant(T)  of  about  eight  inches  in   length  directly 


Fr(J.  6.V). — Sl-iiu's   bidodli'ss  amjuitjition    at    tlio  hip-jniiit.      lload  f)f  fpinur  dislocated 
tliniu;j:li  iii('i.<ion.     Klaslit;  const  ri(t«)is  in  place,  anterior  one  tictl. 

over  th«'  eenier  of  ilie  great  trncluniter  }in<l  pjirnllel  to  tin-  l(»ng  axis  of  the 
limb.  Whrn  th<'  knife  reaihes  the  great  trochanter,  its  point  shoubl  be 
kept  in  contact  with  the  l)oiie  llu'  whole  length  of  the  remaining  ])art  of  the 
incisioji.     The  margins  of  the  wound  are  now  retracted,  and  any  spurting 
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vessels,  such  as  tlic  circumflex  arteries,  secured  by  applying  pressure  for- 
ceps. During  this  and  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  the  body  is 
drawn  down  so  that  the  pelvis  rests  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  table,  in 
order  that  the  thigh  can  be  manipulated  freely  by  the  assistant  who  is 
entrusted  with  this  work  (Fig.  656).  The  trochanteric  muscular  attach- 
ments are  now  severed  close  to  the  bone  w^ith  a  stout  scalpel.  The  clear- 
ing of  the  digital  fossa  and  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
externus  recjuire  special  care.     The  thigh  is  now  flexed,  strongly  adducted, 


Fio.  657. — Senn's  blooiUess  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.     Elastic  constriction  completed. 
Antero-ix)sterior  flaps  formed  of  all  tissues  down  to  muscles. 

rotated  inward,  when  the  capsular  ligament  is  divided  transversely  at  its 
upper  and  posterior  aspect.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  severed,  wliile  the  thigh  is  brought  back  to  a  position  of  slight 
flexion,  after  which  it  is  rotated  outward,  and,  if  possible,  the  ligamentum 
teres  is  cut.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  forcibly  dis- 
located uj)on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  by  flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation 
inward  of  the  thigli.  After  dislocation  has  been  efTected,  the  trochanter 
minor  and  the  uj)i)er  ])art  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  femur  are  cleared  by  using 
scalpel  and  periosteal  elevator  alternately.  At  the  completion  of  this  part 
of  the  operation  the  frnnir  is  in  a  position  of  extreme  adduction,  and  the 
upper  portion  projects  some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

During  the  operation,  if  the  surgeon  has  kept  in  close  contact  with 
the  bon(\  and  has  used  the  knife  sparingly  and  the  periosteal  elevator 
freely,  tiie  ha^norrhage  has  been  slight,  much  more  so  than  if  this  part  of 
the  operation  had  been  reserved  for  the  last,  as  is  done  in  von  Esmarch's 
and  Wveth's  methods.  Elastic  constriction  is  now  applied  in  the  following 
manner:  Tiie  linil)  is  ])ronght  down  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body,  the 
thigh  is  slightly  flexed  so  as  to  j)ush  the  upper  free  end  of  the  femur  for- 
ward into  and  hcyond  tlic  wound,  when  a  long,  stout  lurmostatie  forceps 
is  inserted  into  tiie  wound  i>ehind  the  femur  and  on  a  level  with  the  tro- 
chanter minor  when  in  a  normal  position.  The  instrument  is  then  pushed 
inward  and  downward  two  inches  i)eIow  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  just 
behind  the  adductor  muscles.     As  soon  as  the  point  can  be  felt  under  the 
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skin  in  this  location,  an  incijfion  is  made  through  tin;  skin,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  through  which  the  instrument  is  made  to  emerge.  After  en- 
larging the  tunnel  made  in  the  soft  tissues  l)y  dihiting  the  branches  of 
the  forceps,  a  })iece  of  aseptic  rubber  tubing  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  about  thn'c  or  four  feet  in  length  is  grasped  witli  the  forceps 
in  the  middle  and  is  drawn  along  the  tunnel  as  tlie  forceps  are  withdrawn, 
whereuj)on  the  rubber  tube  is  cut  in  two  at  the  point  wliere  it  was  held  by 
the  forceps.  With  one  half  of  the  tube  the  anterior  segment  of  tlie  thigh 
is  constricted  sulliciently  firmly  to  intercept  both  the  arterial  and  venous 
circulations  completely.  Before  the  constrictor  is  tied  the  limb  should  be 
held  in  the  vertical  j)osition  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  render  it 
practically  bloodless.  The  elastic  constrictor  is  either  tied,  or,  still  better, 
after  having  secured  the  necessary  degree  of  constriction,  it  is  held  with  a 
pair  of  forcej)s  at  the  point  of  crossing.  The  posterior  s(»gment  of  the 
thigh  is  constricted  by  the  remaining  half  of  the  tiilxs  which  is  drawn 
sufliciontly  tight  behind,  when  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  made  to  cross  each 
other  and  are  brought  forward  aiul  made  to  include  the  anterior  segment, 
when  they  are  again  firmly  drawn  and  tied,  or  otherwise  fastened,  above  the 
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¥iVt.  658. — Scnn's  bloodless  amputation  at   the  hip-joini.    Amputatiou  coiiipleled. 
Vessels  handy  for  ligature. 

first  constrictor  (Fipf.  ^\Tu).  As  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thigh  contains 
the  j)rin('ipal  bl(>od-vess(^ls,  tin's  nu'thod  of  ajiplying  tlu»  posterior  constrictor 
furnishes  an  additional  security  a^^ainst  liieinorrhnge  from  the  large  vessels 
when  cut  during  the  ani]>utation  (Fig.  (J.I.S).  After  the  ])rincipal  blood-ves- 
sels have  Ixvn  tied,  tlu'  ])osterior  constrictor  is  removed  and  additional 
bleeding  points  are  secured  before  the  anterior  constrictor  is  removed.    Sur- 
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face  compression  with  a  compress  wrung  out  of  a  hot  normal  salt  solution  is 
a  valuable  aid  in  minimizing  the  haemorrhage  after  the  removal  of  the  con- 
strictors. As  this  method  of  controlling  haemorrhage  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  a  skilled  assistant,  it  will  prove  of  special  value  in  emergency 
cases  (Fig.  659).     The  operation  can  be  performed  with  the  instruments 


Fio.  65». — Seuu's  bloodless  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.    Stump  from  a  long  posterior 

cutaneous  flap. 


contained  in  every  pocket  case.  Should  an  elastic  tube  not  be  at  hand,  the 
constriction  can  be  made  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  substituting  for  it  a 
cord  made  of  sterile  gauze,  tightened  with  a  lever  of  some  kind,  as  is  done 
in  applying  the  ordinary  Spanish  windlass." 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be  done  by  any  of  the  following  meth- 
ods: By  the  external-racket  method;  hy  the  anterior-racket  method;  by  the 
long  anterior-  and  short  posterior-flap  method  (Manec) ;  by  the  circular-flap 
method  (Dieffenbach) ;  by  the  Furneanx- Jordan  method;  by  the  antero-pos- 
terior-flap  method  (Guthrie);  and  by  the  single-flap  method  (Malgaigne's). 

The  Amputation  by  the  External-racket  3fc//ior?( Disarticulation). — After 
complete  control  of  the  circulation  is  attained,  adduct,  flex  somew^hat,  and 
rotate  the  thigh  inward;  make  an  incision  from  a  point  two  inches  above 
the  end  of  the  great  trochanter  downward  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
same,  seven  inches  in  length  (Fig.  636,  r);  connect  internally  the  lower  end 
of  this  incision  witli  crescent-shaped  incisions  of  equal  length  at  either 
surface  of  the  limb  which  join  each  other  at  a  lower  point  than  that  of  the 
beginning.  These  incisions  arc  made  through  the  integument  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue  only.  The  flap  embracing  the  limb  is  dissected  up  for  two 
inches;  the  vertical  incision  deepened  to  the  bone;  the  muscular  attach- 
ments to  the  great  trochanter  are  severed :  the  portion  of  the  femur  cor- 
responding to  the  vertical  incision  is  cleared;  then  adduct  the  limb  strongly 
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and  divide  the  capsule  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part ;  sever  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  capsule;  dislocate  the  head  of  the  bone;  divide  the  round 
ligament;  free  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  and  cut  the  muscles  at  the 
remaining  aspects  of  the  limb  on  a  level  with  the  reflected  flap  with  a  vigor- 
ous swi^p  of  the  knife. 

Lister  made  the  vertical  incision  eight  inches  in  length,  and  divided  the 
muscles  by  a  circular  sweep  before  exposure  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone, 
disarticulation  being  the  final  step  of  the  procedure. 

The  external-racket  incision  and  its  modifications  are  admirably  adapted 
for  amputation  here,  as  they  reduce  the  loss  of  blood  to  a  minimum,  afford 
good  drainage,  locate  the  scar  in  an  advantageous  position,  and  remove  the 
incision  from  the  prejudicial  influences  of  anal  proximity. 

Amputation  by  the  Anterior-rack' ct  Method, — An  incision  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  begun  at  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament  and 
carried  downward  along  the  course  of  the  vessels  for  three  inches,  then 
inward  over  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  four  inches  below  the  genito- 
crural  junction,  thence  over  the  posterior  aspect  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
limb,  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  then  upward  obliquely  across  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  meeting  the  primary  incision  two  inches  below 


Fio.  660.— Manec's  method. 


the  commencement.  Expose  the  femoral  sheath  at  the  uppermost  incision, 
bare  the  vessels,  tie  each  one  independently  with  two  ligatures  and  sever 
the  portions  between  them ;  liberate  and  retract  tlie  skin  along  the 
border  of  the  entire  flap;  divide  the  superficial  muscles  at  the  outer  aspect 
with  a  scalpel ;  divide  the  circumflex  artery  thus  exposed  between  two  liga- 
tures; rotate  the  limb  inward  and  divide  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus 
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maximiis,  thon  outward,  and  sever  the  psoas;  expose,  secure,  and  divide  the 
internal  circumflex  as  in  the  preceding  instance ;  employ  retractors  and  cut 
the  superficial  muscles  at  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  on  a  level  with  the 
retracted  skin ;  adduct  and  rotate  the  thigh  inward  and  free  the  troclianter 
from  muscular  insertions;  rotate  it  outward  and  cut  the  capsule  trans- 
versely ;  steady  the  pelvis  and  bear  down  on  the  limb,  thus  dislocating  the 
bone;  divide  the  round  ligament,  draw  the  head  of  the  bone  forw^ard  and 
carry  a  knife  behind  it,  and  with  a  downward  and  outward  sweep  sever  the  re- 
maining tissues  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin,  thereby  removing  the  limi). 

The  anterior-racket  incision  offers  prompt  control  of  haimorrhage  and 
easy  disarticulation,  in  addition  to  other  common  advantages.  However, 
the  technique  of  the  procedure  is  not  as  simple  as  that  of  the  external-racket 
method. 

Amputation  hy  a  Long  Anterior-  and  Short  Posterior-flap  (Manec). — 
Place  the  patient  on  the  table  so  that  half  the  pelvis,  on  the  side  to  be  oper- 
ated upon,  projects  beyond  the  edge ;  draw  the  scrotum  to  the  opposite  side 
by  a  towel  (Fig.  ()60).  Exsanguinate  the  limb  by  the  elastic  bandage;  after 
which  control  the  haemorrhage  from 
above  by  the  form  of  arterial  com- 
pression selcH^ted,  and  remove  the 
elastic  bandage.  The  limb  to  be 
amputated  is  held  by  one  assistant, 
and  another  is  instructed  to  control 
.  the  circulation  in  the  femoral  artery  \ 
as  it  crosses  the  pubes,  and  to  catch 
the  anterior  flap  and  compress  it  be- 
fore it  shall  have  been  completely 
severed  l)elow^ 

The  operator  then  introduces  the 
point  of  a  long  knife  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, pushing  it  down  to  the  bone 
parallel  \y\i\\  Poupart's  ligament; 
draws  it  back  a  little  and  lowers 
the  handle  and  carries  it  upward  (Fig.  (501 ),  at  wliich  time  the  assistant 
flexes  the  tiiigh  sligjitly;  the  oj)erator  then  passes  the  point  of  the  knife 
through  the  anterior  ])ortion  of  the  capsular  ligament:  thence  downw^ard, 
inward,  and  out  at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  an  inch  or  so  below  the  peri- 
neum, and  as  far  })()steri()rly  as  can  be  easily  done  (Fig.  ()()!).  The  knife 
is  then  carried  downward,  in  contact  with  the  ])one,  wnth  long,sawing  strokes, 
forming  an  ant<'rior  flap  six  lo  eight  inches  in  length.  The  flap  is  caught 
by  an  assistant,  who  at  tiie  siimc*  time  compresses  the  main  vessel  within  it 
with  th<»  fingers  and  raises  the  fla])  upward.  The  knife  is  then  carried  pos- 
teriorly ])etween  the  thighs  (Fig.  (\(V>)^  thence  outward  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion, ])assing  Im'Iow  the  gluteal  fold,  and  going  down  to  the  bone,  thus  form- 
ing the  posterior  ilai).    The  Inme  is  disiirticulated  by  dividing  the  capsular 


Fig.  661.— Transfixing. 
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ligament  and  the  muscular  attachments  to  the  greater  and  lesser  trochanters, 
and  the  limb  removed. 


Fig.  662. — Making  posterior  flap. 

Bring  the  flaps  into  position,  unite  them  with  sutures,  and  insert  a  long, 
large  drainage  tube  into  the  acetabulum,  allowing  it  to  protrude  at  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  union  (Fig.  G63). 


/■ 


Fig.  663.— Flaps  united. 

Amputution  by  the  Cirnihir-flap  Method  (Dieffon])ach). — Control  the 
haemorrhage  as  l)efore,  or  bv  moans  of  the  elastic  ligature  (Fig.  664),  and 
with  a  long  knife  make  a  circular  incision  down  to  the  bono,  which  is  then 
sawed  through  (Fig.  665).     Tie  all  vessels,  veins  included.     Remove  the 
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elastic  ligature,  secure  all  bleeding  points,  and  inserting  a  knife  two  inches 
above  the  great  trochanter,  at  its  outer  side,  carry  it  down  to  the  bone, 
over  the  middle  of  the  trochanter,  as  in  Fig.  668,  and  along  the  outer 
surface  of  the  femur  to  the  circular  incision.    Then  seize  the  bone  with  a 


Fig.  604.— Elastic  ligature. 

strong  forceps,  separate  the  edges  of  the  vertical  incision,  and  remove  the 
periosteum  with  a  suitable  instrument  down  to  the  points  of  muscular 
insertion.  These  must  be  separated  with  a  knife,  the  edge  directed  toward 
the  bone.    Remove  the  periosteum  in  this  manner  up  to  the  capsule  (Fig. 


Fia.  163. — DiefftMibach's  circular  method. 

666),  which  is  opened  and  the  head  dislocated.  The  last  step  of  the  opera- 
tion is  attended  with  but  slight  loss  of  blood.  Fig.  667  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  parts  after  thoir  coaptation.  An  additional  drainage  tube  is  inserted 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wound.  If  it  be  impossible  to  employ  the 
bloodless  method,  the  femoral  vessels  should  be  secured  in  two  situations  by 
87 
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forceps  or  ligatures  at  the  base  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  divided  between 
them  (Fig.  665). 

Dieffenhaclis  plan  can  be  rapidly  executed,  and  the  lessened  disturbance 
of  the  soft  parts  attendant  on  removal  of  the  periosteum  is  a  desideratum. 


Fig.  666. — Removing  the  bone. 

Amputation  hij  the  Furncnux  Jordan  Method, — This  method  contem- 
plates low  division  of  the  soft  parts,  thus  ol)viating  the  increased  danger 

from  shock  attendant  on  high 
division  of  those  structures, 
also  the  attainment  of  the  pur- 
pose with  a  minimum  loss  of 
l)lood. 

The  Operation,  —  Make  a 
straight  incision  down  to  the 
bone  from  a  point  just  above 
the  trochanter  major  down- 
ward along  the  outer  surface  of 
the  thigh  to  the  point  of  pro- 
posed circular  division  of  the 
soft  parts  (Fig.  668) ;  free  the 
trochanter  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft  from  the  niiiseular  attachments;  open  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint  aiul  dislocate  the  head  of  the  femur:  separate  the  tissues  from  the  bone 
down  to  the  j»()int  of  intended  division  and  sever  them  there  by  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  knife.  Saw  oiT  the  hone,  seize  the  end  with  forceps,  complete 
its  separation  from  the  soft  ])arts  and  remove  it.     The  sawing  of  the  bone 


OGT. — Won  ml  chased. 
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is  a  matter  of  convenience,  since  it  lightens  the  burden  by  removal  of  the 
limb. 

Amputation  by  the  Antero-posterior-ftap  Method  (Guthrie). — The  pos- 
terior flap  is  laid  out  first,  by  an  incision  commenced  at  a  point  a  little 
above  the  great  trochanter  and  carried  downward  and  inward  in  a  curved 


Fig.  668. — Vertical  and  circular 
incisions  (Furneaux  Jordan). 


Fig.  669. — Antero-postcrior  flap  (Guthrie). 


direction  across  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  then  upward  and  inward 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii  (Fig.  (iOO).  The 
anterior  flap  is  made  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh  by  a  corresponding 
incision  beginning  and  terminating  at  the  same 
points  as  the  preceding.  Each  flap  is  made  not 
less  than  five  inches  in  length,  and  the  first  inci- 
sions are  limited  to  the  division  of  the  integu- 
ment and  subcutaneous  tissues.  After  retraction 
of  these  flaps  the  muscular  structures  are  divided 
in  the  same  order  as  the  preceding  ones,  from  be- 
low upward  in  an  oblique  manner  until  the  joint 
is  reached,  after  which  disarticulation  is  effected 
in  the  usual  way. 

This  method  provides  an  excellent  stump  with 
a  small  and  well-located  cicatrix. 

Amputation  by  the  Single- flap  Method  (^lal- 
gaigne). — The  method  of  Malgaigne  admits  of 
rapid  execution,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  available 
anesthetic,  wouUl  be  the  proper  operation  to 
select,  in  vi(;w  of  the  additional  shock  caused  l)v 
the  more  methodical  and  lengthy  procedures 
advocated  elsewhere. 

Having  controlled  the  eirculntion,  place  the  paticMit  on  tbe  table,  with 
the  hip  overhanging  tbe  edge.  The  surgeon,  standing  at  tbe  outer  side  of 
the  limb,  which  is  slightly  flexed  and  separated  from  its  fellow,  introduces 


Fig.  670. — Malj::uigm''s  meth- 
od, ^l.  Point  of  entraiu'o 
of  knife.  Ji.  Point  of  exit 
of  knife.  C.  Poupait's 
ligament.  A  Knife  pass- 
ing througli  capsule.  B, 
Trochanter  major. 
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the  point  of  a  long  knife  midway  between  the  anterior  euperior  spinoiifi 
process  of  the  ilium  and  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major  (Fig.  661),  di- 
recting it  in  the  course  of  Poupart*s  ligament  down  to  the  bones^  when  it 


Fio.  671. — Assistant  compressing  Tessels. 

is  carefully  withdrawn  a  little  way,  and  the  handle  is  depressed  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  the  point  of  the  knife  across  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule.  If  the  handle  be 
depressed  before  the  point  is  withdrawn,  the  point  may  be  broken.     The 

handle  is  then  raised  and  the 
knife  pushed  onward  until  the 
point  emerges  an  inch  below 
and  in  front  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  (Fig.  670). 
The  flap  is  then  made  by 
carrying  the  blade  downward 
six  to  eight  inches  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  bone, 
parallel  with  its  line  of  en- 
trance, when  it  is  brought  di- 
rectly to  the  surface.  Before 
the  vessels  are  divided  an  as- 
sistant seizes  the  flap  by  in- 
serting the  fingers  into  either 
side  of  the  incision  above  the 
knift\,  compresses  the  vessels, 
and,    when    tliesc    latter    are 


Fici.  672.— Passing  blade  behind  head  of  bone. 


seven^d,  carries  the  flap  upward  on  to  the  abdomen   (Fig.   671),    while 
the  surgeon  at  the  same  time  divides  the  remaining  anterior  portion 
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of  the  capsule  with  the  point  of  the  knife;  another  assistant  then  rotates 
the  thigh  inward,  and  the  attachments  to  the  great  trochanter  are  severed. 
The  limb  is  then  quickly  and  forcibly  rotated  outward  and  abducted,  causing 
the  head  of  the  bone  to  escape  sufficiently  to  expose  the  ligamentum  teres, 
which  is  divided  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and,  as  the  head  of  the  femur 
slips  from  its  cavity  the  blade  is  passed  behind  the  bone  (Figs.  670,  672), 
which  is  seized  with  the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  who  quickly  severs  the 
posterior  tissues  by  a  downward  and  inward  stroke  of  the  knife. 

The  After-treatment. — The  combating  of  shock,  the  maintenance  of 
cleanliness  and  good  drainage,  the  proper  support  of  the  flap  during  healing, 
and  the  prevention  of  bedsores,  are  the  chief  requirements  of  this  treatment. 

The  Results, — The  rate  of  mortality  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 
cause  calling  for  the  operation.  In  immediate  amputations  in  military  prac- 
tice, ninety-three  per  cent  die.  In  civil  practice,  the  mortality  after  the  pri- 
mary amputations  reaches  eighty  per  cent.  Secondary  amputations  offer 
better  results ;  sixty  per  cent  recover  in  the  civil  and  military  combined. 

The  results  are  more  favorable  in  non-traumatic  cases,  the  mortality 
being  less  than  forty-one  per  cent.  Taking  both  traumatic  and  non-trau- 
matic together,  the  rate  is  a  little  over  sixty  per  cent,  being  a  trifle  more 
than  for  amputation  in  the  continuity  of  the  thigh,  which  is  about  sixty- 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  in  civil  practice,  with  antisepsis  and  the 
modem  methods  for  the  control  of  haemorrhage,  the  death  rate  is  only  about 
sixteen  per  cent.  The  transfixion  methods  of  practice  are  much  inferior  to 
the  racket  methods,  and  can  not  be  commended  except  when,  for  some 
special  reason,  the  latter  are  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

The  Later  Results. — Of  754  cases  of  disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint,  for 
all  causes,  646  were  done  before  asepsis,  with  a  mortality  of  82.45  per  cent; 
and  108  done  under  asepsis,  of  which  36.19  per  cent  died. 


CHAPTER  XL 
DEFORMITIES. 

Deformities  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired,  and  they  affect, 
individually  or  conjointly,  the  soft  or  hard  parts. 

The  acquired  deformities  usually  depend  on  anchylosed  joints,  distorted 
shafts  and  extremities  of  bone,  irregular  or  unequal  muscular  contraction,  etc 
To  overcome  tlie  deformities  dependent  upon  anchylosis,  we  resort  to  forcible 
movement,  if  it  be  fibrous ;  and  the  division  of  the  bone  and  to  excision  or 
division  of  the  joint  structure,  if  it  be  bony. 

The  forcible  movement  of  an  anchylosed  joint,  while  not  an  operation  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  is  nevertheless  often  associated  with  conse- 
quent complications,  which  entitle  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  prominence  than 
that  of  many  accepted  operative  procedures. 

Brisement  Forotf,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  forcible  breaking  up  of 
an  anchylosed  joint,  and  should  be  preceded  by  subcutaneous  section  of  all 
the  tendons,  muscles,  and  fascia  upon  which  ^'  point  pressure  "  causes  reflex 
action  (Sayre). 

The  incisions  having  healed,  place  the  patient  upon  a  hard  table,  admin- 
ister  an  anaesthetic,  and,  while  the  portion  of  the  limb  between  the  anchylosed 
joint  and  the  body  of  the  patient  is  held  firmly  by  assistants,  the  surgeon 
seizes  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  and  flexes  it  by  the  employment  of 
steady  and  persistent  force.  As  soon  as  moderate  movement  follows  flexion, 
the  limb  is  then  extended,  and  by  repeated  flexion  and  extension  the  range 
of  motion  of  the  joint  is  cautiously  increased. 

If  the  knee-joint  be  the  one  in  question,  the  patella  must  be  loosened 
before  movement  is  attempted.  After  the  manipulation,  strap  the  toes  and 
bandage  the  limb  from  the  toes  to  the  knee  firmly,  having  first  applied 
adhesive  plaster  to  the  leg  for  the  purpose  of  extension.  Pad  the  popliteal 
space  with  cotton,  and  surround  the  knee-joint  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
firmly  and  symmetrically  applied.  Continue  the  roller  over  the  knee  and 
up  the  thigli,  applying  pressure  to  the  femoral  artery  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  moist,  sponge  applied  over  its  course  and  held  in  position  by  the 
ascending  bandage  (Sayre). 

The  Remnrhs. — //'  the  anchylosis  be  bony^  the  deformity  can  be  relieved 
by  osteotomy  above  the  condyles,  and,  if  necessary,  below  the  head  of  the 
tibia  at  the  same  time;  by  excision  of  the  joint;  or  by  the  removal  of  a 
wodge-sliapod  piece  of  bone  from  the  joint,  as  described  in  Fig.  459.  The 
plan  advised  by  Barton  can  be  practiced  (Fig.  673). 
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Fig.  673. — Barton's  opera- 
tion. 


For  severance  of  the  anchylosis,  boring  the  joint  and  other  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to.  The  safest  of  all,  however,  is  supra-condyloid  oste- 
otomy (page  444).  In  all  joints,  anchylosis  is  amenable  to  one  or  more  of 
these  procedures. 

In  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint  of  long  standing,  attended  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  with  or  without  subluxation  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  forcible  extension  of  the  leg  fre- 
quently causes  rupture  of  the  attachments  of  the 
muscle  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  often  followed 
by  a  degree  of  haemorrhage  that  suggests  rupture 
of  the  popliteal  vessels.  If  the  tendo  Achillis  be 
divided,  or  the  foot  be  forcibly  extended  before 
extension  of  the  leg  is  attempted,  the  resisting  in- 
fluence of  the  gastrocnemius  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  At  all.  events,  the  foot  must  not  be 
flexed  during  the  manipulation  for  reasons  that 
should  be  obvious. 

During  the  act  of  correction  the  opposing  bands 
of  tissue  are  severed  subcutaneously  as  their  re- 
sisting tension  brings  them  to  notice.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  contiguous  tense  nerve  trunks  and  vessels, 
especially  the  popliteal  in  rectification  of  the  knee,  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
simpler  structures  and  divided.  If  the  anchylosis  be  of  long  standing,  and 
especially  if  associated  with  subluxation,  proper  rectification  of  the  deform- 
ity may  be  impracticable  or  unsafe,  and  even  impossible.  Impracticable, 
because  of  the  pain,  numbness,  and  loss  of  power  following  undue  stretch- 
ing of  the  nerve  trunks  ;  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  rupture  of  im- 
portant vessels,  and  impossible,  for  the  reason  of  the  pronounced  relative 
changes  of  the  hard  and  soft  structures  of  the  joint.  Therefore  a  proper 
consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  patient  and  the  security  of  the  limb 
may  promptly  demand  the  substitution  of  operation  for  manipulative 
rectification. 

Deformities  caused  by  distortion  of  the  long  bones  can  be  best  corrected 
by  osteotomy  (page  443  et  seq.). 

The  After-treatment. — Place  the  patient  in  bed,  employ  extension  of  the 
limb  with  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated ;  apply  ice-bags  to  the  knee  and  keep 
the  limb  immovably  confined.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  dressings 
are  removed,  and,  after  slight  motion  is  made,  replaced,  the  sponge  being 
omitted. 

The  Results, — Loss  of  life  and  of  limb  from  rupture  of  vessels,  from 
severe  inflammatory  reaction,  and  from  fat  embolism  may  follow  incautious 
or  too  vigorous  attempts  at  rectification,  especially  of  large  joints.  If  marked 
chronic  arthritic  changes  be  present  in  the  joint,  correction  with  complete 
anchylosis  or  perhaps  limited  motion  is  all  that  need  be  expected  from  even 
repeated  attempts  at  cure.  The  attainment  of  perfect  motion  need  not  be 
expected,  and  often  complete  relapse  follows  more  or  less  promptly  the  best- 
directed  efforts  for  relief. 
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Corvatare  of  the  Spine. — ^*^  A  common  method  of  treatment  at  the  present 
time  is  the  application  of  the  plaster-of- Paris  dressing.  The  body  of  the 
patient  is  surrounded  first  by  a  closely  fitting  knitted  jacket,  between  which 
and  the  region  of  the  stomach  is  introduced  a  wedge-shaped  '  dinner  pad,' 
with  the  point  downward,  composed  of  a 
folded  towel,  or  several  thicknesses  of  cloth, 
or  cotton  wadding  surrounded  by  cloth. 
All  sensitive  parts  and  projecting  points 
should  be  relieved  from  direct  pressure  by 
spongio-piline,  cotton,  felt,  or  other  similar 


Fig.  674. — Apparatus  applied. 


Fig.  675.--Body  extended. 


material.  The  iliac  spines,  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  iliac  crests,  and 
the  mammary  glands  in  the  female  should  also  be  protected : 

"  Suitable  space  for  the  latter  should  be  provided  by  the  introduction  of 
properly  shaped  j)ad8. 

''  Tie  the  shirt  over  the  shoulders  and  fasten  it  between  the  legs.  Then 
the  patient  is  drawn  up  by  the  extending  aj)paratus  (Fig.  iu4),  gently  and 
slowly  until  he  feels  perfectly  comfortable,  and  never  beyond  that  point 
(Fig.  ()75).  A  prepared,  saturated  plaster-of- Paris  roller  having  been  gently 
scfueezed,  so  that  all  surj)lus  water  is  removed,  is  now  applied  around  the 
smallest  part  of  the  body,  and  is  carried  round  and  round  the  trunk,  down- 
ward to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  a  little  beyond  it;  afterward  in  a  spiral 
direction  from  below  upward,  until  the  entire  trunk  from  the  j)elvis  to  the 
axilla^  has  been  incased. 

"  The  bandage  should  be  j>laced  smoothly  round  the  body,  and  must  not 
be  drawn  tight ;  it  should  be  simply  unrolled  with  one  hand  while  the  other 
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Fig.  676.— Sayre*s  jury-mast 
head-swing. 


follows  and  brings  it  into  smooth,  close  contact  with  all  irregularities  of  the 
trunk. 

"  After  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  bandage  have  been  placed  around  the 
body  in  the  manner  described,  narrow  strips  of 
roughened  or  perforated  tin  can  be  placed  parallel 
with  each  other  on  either  side  of  the  spine,  or, 
if  the  case  requires  it,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  sufficient  number  to  surround  the  body. 
Over  these  another  plaster  bandage  is  applied. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  plaster  sets  with  suf- 
ficient firmness,  so  that  the  patient  can  be  removed 
from  the  suspending  apparatus,  and  laid  upon 
the  face  or  back  on  a  hair  mattress,  or,  what  is 
preferable,  especially  when  there  is  much  pro- 
jection of  the  spinous  processes  or  sternum,  an 
air  bed.  Before  the  plaster  has  completely  set, 
the  'dinner  pad'  is  removed,  and  the  plaster 
gently  pressed  in  with  the  hand,  in  front  of 
each  anterior  iliac  spinous  process,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  molding  the  case  over  the  bony  projec- 
tions. 

"While  the  jacket  is  drying  it  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  wet  it  with  a  little  water  and  dust 
it  with  moro  plaster.    The  surgeon  often  leaves  some  weak  spots  that  need 
strengthening  in  this  manner. 

"  If  the  deformity  be  located  in  the  upper  dorsal  or 
in  the  cervical  regions,  the  splint  will  be  inadequate  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  ^jury-mast'  (Fig.  fiTG)  should  be 
incorporated  with  it,  and  theroafter  so  attached  to  the 
head  and  regulated  as  to  relieve  the  spine  of  its  burden 
(Fig.  ()77)." 

The  preceding  is  a  description  as  recorded  by  Dr. 
Say  re,  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  prom- 
inence which  has  been  given  this  method. 

The  Deformities  dependent  upon  Perverse  Muscular 
Action  are,  in  an  operative  sense,  relieved  by  subcu- 
taneous division,  called  myotomy  and  tenotomy;  the 
latter  has  been  already  considered  (Chapter  IV). 

Torticollis  (Wryneck). — The  operative  treatment  of 
congenital  wryneck  is  directed  to  subcutaneous  or  open 
division  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  restraining 
fascial  bands.  The  former  method  of  procedure  has 
already  been  descTil)ed  (page  338).  The  open  method  is 
practiced  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  con- 
sists of  dividing  the  sterno-mastoid,  near  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, from  without  inward,  while  on  the  stretch. 


Fio.  677. — Jury-mast 
apparatus  appHed. 


Restraining  bands  of  fascia  are  divided  at  the  same 
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time.  After  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  the  incision  is  closed,  the  deformity 
rectified,  and  the  head  held  in  an  overcorrected  position  by  a  plaster-of- Paris 
bandage  or  other  suitable  means  until  cure  is  effected. 

The  Remarks, — The  open  method  gives  good  results,  but  has  limited  ap- 
plication. The  care  needed  to  avoid  injury  of  the  underlying  important 
structures  is  apparent.  Other  cervical  muscles  preventing  rectification  can 
be  divided,  if  not  too  deeply  located;  then  their  opposition  can  be  overcome 
by  forcible  restitution  under  anaesthesia. 

Spasmodic  wryneck  is  treated  by  resection  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
(page  319),  and  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves  (page  320). 
The  latter  are  divided  in  instances  of  post-cervical  muscular  spasm  and  after 
failure  from  division  of  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  Remarks, — The  results  from  section  of  the  spinal  accessory  are  quite 
flattering.  Of  twenty-six  cases  thus  treated  by  Petit,  thirteen  were  a  "  per- 
fect success,*^  seven  much  improved, 
two  but  slightly  benefited,  three  tem- 
porarily benefited.  This  operation  is 
not  so  highly  regarded  as  formeriy. 

Hammer-toe  (Fig.  678).— The  de- 
formity is  indicated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  the  illustration.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  second  toe 
is  affected,  and  when  surmounted 
.with  a  painful  com  is  exceedingly 
annoying.  Two  or  three  methods  of 
treatment  are  practiced,  depending 
on  the  obstinacy  of  the  case:  1.  For- 
cible reposition  with  the  fingers, 
aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  V-shaped 
division  of  the  shortened  skin.  2. 
Subcutaneous  division  of  the  lateral 
and  glenoid  ligaments,  and  even  the 
flexor  tendons  when  required. 

The  division  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  narrow-pointed  strong-backed  knife  (Fig.  368),  the  point  being 
entered  at  the  ccnterof  the  under  surface  opposite  to  the  first  interphalangeal 
joint  and  carried  upward  beneath  the  skin,  avoiding  the  digital  arieries 
and  nerves  (Fig.  227).  Sever  the  lateral  and  the  glenoid  ligaments,  and 
divide  the  long  tendon  without  removal  of  the  knife,  if  required.  Now, 
complete  restoration  can  usually  be  accomplished  with  but  little  effort.  A 
failure  in  the  attempt  is  followed  by  the  employment  of  other  means  in 
turn,  such  as  division  of  the  extensor  tendon,  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  even  of  the  entire  joint.  Amputation  need  not  be  considered 
if  the  fore<^oing  expedients  can  be  carried  into  effect  properly. 

Mallet-finger  (Fig.  679). — This  deformity  results  from  a  blow  upon  the 
end  of  the  finger,  and  is  a  sequel  of  changes  in  the  joint  and  contiguous 
tissues  due  to  gout.    In  the  former  instance  the  points  of  attachment  of 


Fig.  678,— Ilammer-toc. 
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the  extensor  tendon  to  the  phalanx  are  partially  or  completely  torn  asunder, 
or  stretched,  or  thinned  by  separation.  In  the  latter,  stretching  is  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  the  cause  of  the  deformity.  Bepair  can  be  effected  by 
exposure  of  the  extensor  tendon  at  the  dorsum  of  the  distal  phalanx  through 
a  longitudinal  incision  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  ten- 
don is  raised,  divided  transversely  at  its  thinnest  portion,  shortened,  and 
the  proximal  end,  advanced  so  as  to  overcome  the  deformity,  is  stitched 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  skin  near  to  the  root  of  the  nail.  The  wound  is 
closed  and  the  finger  confined  until  repair  has  taken  place.  The  end  of  the 
tendon  becomes  fixed  to  the  skin  and  also  to  the  underlying  periosteum ;  if 
moderate  overcorrection  be  secured  at  the  outset  the  final  result  will  be 
correspondingly  improved. 

Snap-finger, — This  expression  refers  to  an  interrupted  extension  of  a 
finger,  often  requiring  aid,  and  attended  with  an  evident  snap  or  jerk  of  the 
finger  when  the  obstruction  is  overcome.  After  passive  motion  fails  to  cure 
this  infirmity,  any  abnormality  associated  with  the  tendons  or  with  their 
synovial  structures  contributing  to  the  trouble,  should  be  approached  and 
treated  through  a  free  incision,  and  under  strict  antisepsis. 


Fio.  679.— Mallet-finger. 


Fig.  680. — Supernumerary  digits. 


Deformities  due  to  Fusion  of  the  parts  and  supernumerary  attachments, 
like  webbed  fingers  and  toes,  and  supernumerary  digits,  although  not  com- 
mon, are  nevertheless  entitled  to  consideration. 

Polydaciylism  (Supernumerary  Finger). — One  meets  occasionally  with  a 
case  bearing  an  extra  finger,  usually  located  at  the  radial  side  of  the  thumb 
or  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger  (Fig.  680).  Bone  is  usually,  altliough 
not  necessarily,  present  in  these  abnormalities.  They  should  be  removed 
early,  and  with  strict  antisepsis,  because  not  infrequently  the  synovial  cav- 
ities of  the  normal  are  intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  attached  ex- 
tremities of  the  abnormal  digit:.    Supernumerary  toes  are  similarly  treated. 

Syndaciylism  (Webbed  Fingers). — The  operative  treatment  for  the  relief 
of  this  deformity  will  depend  very  much  indeed  on  the  extent  as  well  as  the 
thickness  of  the  attacliments ;  whether  the  connections  be  limited  to  the 
soft  parts  alone,  or  the  bones  be  fused.  Digits  that  are  united  by  their 
extremities  only  can  be  separated  easily  by  the  division  of  the  tissues  which 
connect  them.    If  they  be  united  the  entire  length,  even  then  an  incision  in 
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the  median  line  of  their  attaehmentSy  down  to  the  line  of  the  normal  web, 
mav  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  if  the  tissues  connecting  them  be  not  too 
thick;  if  such  be  the  case,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  healing 
the  divided  surfaces,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  reunion  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion. To  obivate  this,  various  expedients  have  been  recommended,  one  of 
which  ( Rudtlorffer)  is  to  introduce  a  rubber  seton  at  the  base  of  the  mal- 
formation on  a  line  with  the  normal  web  of  the  hand,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
until  the  opening  becomes  permanent  (Fig.  681),  when  the  remaining 
portion  is  divide<l  and  the  borders  united  by  sutures.  The  emploATnent  of 
a  lead,  silver,  or  gold  button  has  been  practiced  with  a  similar  outcome. 
Another  plan  (Dec)  is  to  make  a  short  triangular  flap  of  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  web  at  its  posterior  portion,  the  base  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  space  l)etween  the  knuckles,  and  the  apex  directed  to  the  free  edge  of 
the  abnormal  attachment.  The  flap  is  raised  and  turned  aside,  the  fingers 
kept  widely  separated,  until  the  cicatrization  of  the  flap  is  followed  by 


Fio.  681.— Webbed  fingers. 


Fig.  682. — Norton's  operation. 


n^traction  and  formation  of  a  new  commissure.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  woh  is  then  divided  and  the  borders  of  the  wound  are  closed  by 
sutures  as  in  other  instances.  This  method  is  well  suited  for  the  treatment 
of  wide-wei)be(l  cases. 

X(n't(tn  supftrested  the  making  of  two  well-nourished  flaps  at  the  base  of 
the  i)lialan«rt's — one  on  the  palmar  and  one  on  the  dorsal  aspect — followed 
hy  st'vorance  of  the  webbed  tissue  between  them  up  to  the  base  of  the  flaps 
(Fi»r.  (>Sv).  The  flaps  are  then  united  with  each  other  by  fine  sutures,  and 
the  tinfTfTs  are  kept  well  apart  during  healing. 

Atwthrr  very  effectual  and  ingenious  method,  devised  by  Diday  (Fig. 
f)83),  is  tlius  described  by  M.  Xelaton:  '*  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in 
the  center  of  the  plialanx  of  one  finger  on  the  dorsal  aspwt  for  the  posterior 
flap  {a  h):  cm  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  other  for  the  dorsal  flap  (c  d); 
the  lenjrth  of  the  incision  will  correspond  with  the  depth  of  the  web.  From 
either  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  incision,  a  small  transverse  one  is  to  be 
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made  toward  the  phalanx  of  the  connected  finger  (Fig.  683).  The  lower 
transverse  incision  will  correspond  to  the  free  edges  of  the  web ;  the  upper 
one  will  cross  the  flap  between  the  fingers.  Each  flap  is  now  to  be  dissected 
back  toward  the  contiguous  fingers.     In  doing  this  the  two  folds  of  the 


Fig.  683. — Diday's  operation. 

web  will  be  separated  from  each  other,  one  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  posterior  flap,  the  other  into  the  formation  of  the  anterior.  Each  flap 
will  now  be  found  to  be  attached  by  one  edge  only,  and  is  to  be  wrapped 
around  the  denuded  surface  of  the  finger  to  which  it  is  attached  (c).  The 
flaps  are  to  be  adjusted  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  by  sutures.^^ 

Annandale  says :  "  The  principal  objection  to  this  ingenious  operation 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  it  necessitates  cutting  into  the  palmar  and  dorsal 
aspects  of  the  fingers  in  order  to  get  a  flap  to  cover  their  sides.^*  If  the  web 
or  fold  of  the  skin  be  loose,  he  deems  it  preferable  "  to  make  the  longitudinal 


Fig.  684. — Agnew's  operation. 


Fig.  685. — IZeller's  operation 


incision  along  the  sides  of  each  finger  instead  of  along  the  center  of  the 
dorsal  and  palmar  aspects.'*  Diday's  method  is  objected  to  also  on  the 
ground  that  the  web  may  be  too  thin  to  admit  of  splitting  without  danger 
of  sloughing,  and  that,  in  spite  of  every  care,  the  granulating  process  may 
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involve  the  cleft  and  cause  renewal  of  the  deformity;  also  that  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  fingers  may  be  crippled  if  the  flaps  be  ill-fitting.  If  Diday's 
operation  be  performed,  care  must  be  taken  in  uniting  the  flaps  or  slough- 
ing will  ensue. 

Agnew's  Method  (Fig.  684). — Raise  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  web  a  triangular-shaped  flap,  with  the  apex  forward,  comprising  half 
the  thickness  of  the  web;  divide  the  remaining  portion  of  the  web  longi- 
tudinally; carry  the  flap  through  the  cleft  at  the  base  of  the  fingers;  stitch 
its  apex  and  its  borders  to  the  wound  of  the  palm  and  the  sides  of  the 
fingers  respectively;  separate  and  immobilize  the  fingers  while  healing 
takes  place. 

ZcUer's  Method  (Fig.  685). — Make  two  incisions  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  web  and  fingers,  beginning  respectively  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  (a  h)  and  ending  at  a  common  point  in  the  middle  of  the  web  (c), 
opposite  the  second  (surgical)  interphalangeal  joints ;  reflect  the  triangular 
flap  thus  formed  and  divide  the  remainder  of  the  web  (c  d) ;  separate  the 
fingers  widely  and  carry  the  flap  (e)  between  them,  and  join  it  with  the 
borders  of  the  cleft  and  the  wound  of  the  palm.  Keep  the  raw  surfaces 
widely  separated  during  healing. 

Fowler  advocates  an  original  proposition  (Fig.  686)  for  the  relief  of 
severe  and  intractable  cases  in  the  following  words :  "  Dissect  up  two  nar- 
row flaps  from  the  back  of  the  hand  (6*  6')  and  pass  them  through  a  button- 
holelike slot  previously  made  in  the  line  of  the  natural  web  {a}  a*),  and 
well  up  between  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones.     If  for  a  single  web. 


Fig.  686. — Fowler's  oiKiration.    Formation 
of  flaps  and  buttonholes. 


Fio.  687.— Fowler's  operation.    Flaps 
passed  through  buttonholes. 


^  place  the  flaps  with  the  skin  surfaces  facing  each  other,  rotate  each  flap 
slightly,'  and  pass  them  through  the  buttonliolc  so  as  to  project  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  or  more  on  the  palmar  surface.  The  extremity  is  pinned  to  the 
palm  as  no  sutures  are  needed.  At  the  end  of  a  week  divide  the  web,  and 
a  ^  healthy  integumentary  tissue '  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  cleft.  If  a 
double  web  be  present,  each  flap  can  be  thrust  through  the  slit  correspond- 
ing to  it.     The  wound  on  the  dorsum  (Fig.  687)  is  closed  at  once  and 
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dressed;  the  bases  of  the  flaps  are  divided  when  the  web  is  severed.    The 
wound  is  treated  asepticaliy  throughout." 

The  Remarks, — When  the  joints  of  the  digits  are  fused,  it  is  not  wise,  as 
a  rule,  to  attempt  their  separation,  since,  though  it  may  be  accomplished, 
the  digits  when  separated  may  have  their  function  greatly  impaired ;  how- 
ever, this  course  of  action  is  not  so  objectionable  since 
the  advent  of  asepsis.  If  a  supernumerary  digit  pos- 
sesses an  independent  articulation,  it  can  be  removed 
vrithout  any  great  danger  to  its  associate. 

Ingrown  Toe  Nail, — Ingrown  toe  nail  is  quite  a  com- 
mon affliction,  to  the  relief  of  which  various  palliative 
measures  have  been  directed  (Fig.  688).  As  a  rule, 
however,  they  have  been  found  inadequate  to  effect 
a  cure.  This  condition  is  induced  largely  by  improp- 
erly fitting  boots  and  shoes,  although  in  some  persons 
there  exist  additional  causes.  Going  barefooted  will  in 
a  majority  of  cases  effect  a  cure,  but,  since  this  is  rarely 
practicable,  operative  measures  are  often  necessary. 

The  Operation, — ^When  the  affliction  is  fully  estab- 
lished, administer  an  anaesthetic,  and  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  scalpel  divide  the  nail  at  the  side  its  entire 
length  on  a  line  parallel  with  its  ingrown  border  (+')> 
which  latter  can  then  be  quickly  and  easily  removed  by 
a  thin-bladed  forceps  or  a  narrow  spatula  passed  beneath 
it.  If  the  other  border  be  affected,  it,  too,  should  be 
removed  in  a  similar  manner.  Cauterize  the  exposed  matrix  back  to  the 
limit  of  the  root,  and  apply  a  hot  aseptic  anodyne  poultice  at  once.  The 
patient  must  keep  quiet  until  the  tenderness  has  in  a  measure  subsided.  In 
no  instance  ought  the  entire  nail  to  be  removed  unless  it  be  diseased. 

The  method  just  described  is  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  although 
satisfactory  as  far  as  final  relief  is  concerned,  still  the  cure  is  protracted, 
and  the  final  outcome  less  gratifying  than  with  the  modern  and  more  sci- 
entific methods  of  procedure. 

,    ^  Anger's  Method, — Inject  into  the  diseased  site  twenty 

^  ^^^^^"         or  thirty  drops  of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 
having  previously  encircled  the  toe  with  rubl)er  tubing 
to  limit  the  action  of  the  cocaine  and  control  hsemor- 
rhage.    Beginning  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  matrix 
Pig   "689"^^^^Vans-  (^^^^^^  line),  split  the  nail  longitudinally,  close  to  the 
verse  section  show-  diseasc<l  margin  (+)  with  a  sharp  knife;  remove  the 

ing  a  bed  tissue  frarrment  of  nail  with  forceps;  dissect  away  the  diseased 

removed  tit  in&trix  *    ^  •' 

w,  Wedge-shapefi  parts  (/I),  including  the  exposed  matrix  (Fig.  688),  even 

removal.    C,  Cot-  scraping  tlie  periosteum  from  the  bone  at  that  situation 

mgsope  a  ion.      (J)q^^]^  .  bring  the  borders  of  the  wound  together  (Fig. 

690)  with  horsehair;  dress  antiseptically,  and  keep  the  limb  quiet  for  two 

or  three  days.     Or  the  diseased  soft  parts  can  be  removed  with  a  knife, 

transfixing  vertically  at  the  posterior  limit  of  the  exposed  matrix  all  of  the 


Fig.  888.— -4.  Anger's 
operation.  C,  Cot- 
ting's  operation. 
H-'.  Earlier  method. 
Dotted  line,  the 
limits  of  matrix. 
+ .  Tissues  removed 
in  Anger's  opera- 
tion. 
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Pig.  690.— Anger's 
onerat  ion  coin- 
pleted. 


tissues,  followed  by  their  complete  anterior  division  along  the  side  of  the 
phalanx.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  flap  thus  formed  and  the  exposed 
matrix  (a  h  c  d)  are  carefully  dissected  away  and  the 
wound  closed  and  treated  as  before. 

The  Remarks. — The  chief  aim  of  this  method  is  the 
complete  removal  of  the  matrix,  to  obviate  the  disfigure- 
ment and  annoyance  that  might  follow  the  development 
of  homy  growths.  The  removal  of  a  thin  portion  of  the 
underlying  bone  is  sometimes  practiced  to  insure  success 
in  this  regard.* 

The  Iiesulls. — Dowd  reports  twenty-three  cases  that 
were  under  his  ()l)servation  for  periods  of  twelve  days  to 
twelve  months,  and  in  all  but  one  the  result  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Dowd's  subsequent  experience  equals 
in  number  and  conforms  in  results  to  the  preceding,  so 
far  as  be  can  now  determine. 

Cottinfj  sliced  off  together  the  healthy  and   affected 
tissues  down  to  tb(»  margin  of  the  nail,  and  allowed  the 
wound  to  b(»al  by  granubition  (Fig.  ^J^*^,  c). 

Cases  in  wliieb  tlif  anterior  portion  of  the  nail  only  is  at  fault  can  Im* 
treated  by  the  rcinov;d  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  (Fig.  ()8I),  w)  of  the  soft 
parts  from  the  side  of  tb(»  toe  and  the  closure  of  the  wound  with  sutures, 
thus  drawing  tiie  inflamed  tissue  away  from  the  border  of  the  nail.  In  this 
method  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  infection  of  the  fresh  wound. 

Bunion. — A  bunion  is  acconi])anied  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by 
mali)osition  of  tb(>  great  toe  (Fig.  (>!)!),  and  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
normal  bursa,  or  the  dev<*lop]U(Mit  of  an  adventitious 
one.  The  simj)l(T  operative  means  for  relief  consist 
either  in  the  excision  of  the  bursa  or  its  subcu- 
taneous division  witli  a  narrow  tenotome.  If  tliese 
means  fail,  a  sulbeient  amount  of  bone  should  be 
excised  to  allow  llie  return  of  the  toe  to  its  normal 
])osition.  Tlie  o])emtion  (leseribed  on  page  ins  can 
Ixi  performed  in  sueli  eases,  after  wbieb  the  toe  is 
confined  in  j>Iaee  until  reeovery  i>  established. 

Thr  HcnKuis. — Since  free  eommunieation  be- 
tween tlie  bursa  and  the  joint  ea\ity  is  often  ])res- 
ent,  the  former  should  be  invaded  only  with  strict 
antiseptic  ])reeautions.  It  is  sometimes  ncvessary 
to  sever  the  attachments  of  the  bone  at  the  fibular  sid(»  of  the  second  (surgi- 
cal )  plialanx  before  ju-oper  rectiticalion  can  be  satisfactorily  maintained,  even 
after  (juite  free  exci>ion. 

♦If  blcHMliiii:  lia|.[.('ii.  Il..r>lr\'>  wax  may  be  applied.  ll«»rsli*y's  wax  is  composed  of 
sevLMi  parts  of  1mm'"s  wax  and  one  eurh  of  swoct  oil  and  sftlicylie  acid.  It  should  be  kc]>t 
in  a  widc-mniitlnd  jar  undrr  a  solution  of  carbolic  acitl.     It  is  pinched  off  and  kneatied 


Fkj.  601. — Bunion  with 
hallux  valgus. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
PLASTIC  SURGERY. 

Plastic  surgery  relates  to  the  means  adopted  to  overcome  or  alleviate 
the  deformities  of  aspect  and  function  resulting  from  congenital  defects, 
disease,  or  accident,  by  the  utilization  of  living  tissue. 

Inasmuch  as  the  successful  issue  of  these  operations  depends  far  more  on 
the  careful  attention  to  the  details  and  small  matters  connected  with  them 
than  anything  else,  it  is  well  for  the  operator  to  understand  at  once  that 
there  is  no  precaution  so  trifling  as  to  be  treated  with  indifference. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Patient. — The  patient  ought  to  be  in  a  vigorous 
physical  condition,  the  appetite  and  functions  normal,  and  the  surround- 
ings of  such  a  character  as  to  combine  quietude  of  mind  with  close  and 
gentle  attention.  No  association  can  be  allowed  with  putrefactive  processes, 
or  diseases  known  to  engender  changes  derogatory  to  union  and  repair. 
Prior  to  the  operation,  the  part  should  be  purified  by  well-recognized  aseptic 
measures. 

The  Size  of  the  Flap. — The  shape  and  size  of  the  flap  must  be  ascertained 
by  careful  measurement.  A  pattern  of  the  deformity  to  be  repaired  is  care- 
fully cut  out  and  used  to  outline  the  flap  employed  in  filling  the  gap. 
The  contraction  of  the  normal  tissues,  when  loosened  from  their  underlying 
attachments,  may  be  sufficient  to  require  undue  force  to  secure  proper  coap- 
tation of  the  divided  borders.  Therefore,  reparative  flaps  should  always  be 
made  large  enough  to  admit  of  at  least  four  lines  of  shrinkage  for  each  inch 
in  width  of  their  surface. 

The  flap  should  be  formed  of  sound,  healthy  skin,  and  under  no  con- 
sideration should  cicatricial  tissue  of  a  pale,  glossy  surface  be  employed, 
for  when  its  subcutaneous  connections  are  severed,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
slough,  especially  when  the  result  of  a  burn.  The  relation  which  cicatricial 
tissue  bears  to  a  flap  is  all-important.  If  it  exists  at  the  base,  sloughing  is 
quite  likely  to  occur.  Cicatricial  tissue  at  the  border  of  a  flap  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  die,  and  its  presence  there  must  not  be  estimated  in  computing  the 
area  of  the  new  flap.  When  the  flap  is  to  be  joined  on  three  sides  with 
cicatricial  formation,  the  base  must  be  made  large,  be  highly  vascular,  and 
but  little  twisted,  as  the  vascular  supply  at  the  sides  will  be  very  little 
added  to  by  the  new  association.  The  thickness  of  the  flap  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  include  all  the  vessels  that  normally  afford  it  nourishment.  The 
long  axis  of  the  flap  should  correspond  to  the  course  of  its  vascular  supply, 
88  5(iU 
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and  the  base  must  be  located  as  nearly  as  possible  to  these  vessels,  TTapmor- 
rhage  must  be  flu.H'ked  before  the  flaps  are  united,  mice  an  intervening  thin 
i'lot  of  blood  may  j>re vent  union.  Tht*  direetion  of  the  flap  should  be  sueh 
that  it  can  he  proixrly  placed  with  the  lea^t  twisting  of  the 
ptHlicle.  The  edges  of  Haps  may  he  beveled ;  this  inereases  the 
width  of  the  opposed  surfaees,  and.  when  eomhine*!  with  under- 
eutting  of  tlie  borders,  increases  the  ehanees  of  union.  Silk- 
wi»rm  gut  and  horseiiair  make  eflRcient  sutures,  and  should  not 
Fig,  (592.— Pft-  be  drawn  tightly,  Carbolized  cotton  yarn  (Buck),  in  eonneo- 
perpro  'live.  ^^^^  ^,jy^  ^|^^^  plastic  pins,  offers  a  soft  and  otherwise  admira- 
ble retaining  agent  when  frequently  changed.  To  avoid  any  danger  of 
ulceration  at  the  pressure  points  small  squares  of  aseptic  carbolized  unglazed 
bibulous  paper,  of  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch  or  so  (Fig.  C92),  with  a  email 
hole  through  the  center  of  each,  may  be  used  beneath  the  knots  (Fig.  G93). 


FlU,    693.-^-1  u^l  riuiuM IKS   <:*rn].'ji>vru    in   pjjiM  m.:   ^iii'i^^t-rv, 

tk  Small  scah^l  **^d  bisf.oury.  h.  Tlmnib  forceps,  c,  Thiersch's  forcojisL  d,  Moiis^ 
lootli  forceps,  e.  Curve*!  sbiirp-poinied  scissors.  /»  Curveil  ami  straight  blunt* 
pointed  scissors,  a.  Fore i pressure.  A.  Tcnacula,  t.  Bhiclc  puis,  k,  A  McBuniey 
triictiou  hook,    /.  Tape  measuro.    w,  liazor  fur  cutting  ski  u  gmlu. 
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If  small  black  pins  (i)  be  inserted  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  flaps, 
the  incisions  will  be  formed  more  accurately  than  if  they  be  measured  by  the 
aid  of  the  eye  alone.  Flaps  can  be  applied  at  once  to  the  gap  or  allowed  to 
remain  in  situ,  surrounded  with  proper  dressing,  until  the  vitality  is  tested 
by  the  capacity  of  the  base  to  properly  nourish  them.  Migratory  flaps  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  scanty  contiguous  integumen- 
tary supply.  A  migratory  flap  is  one  transferred  to  a  prepared  site  located 
nearer  to  the  final  one  than  is  the  seat  of  removal.  As  soon  as  the  flap  is 
properly  united  at  this  place,  the  position  is  again  changed  to  another  still 
nearer  the  site  of  final  lodgment,  and  maintained  either  through  the  preser- 
vation of  the  primary  pedicle  or  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  depending  on 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  Methods  of  Transfer. — The  methods  of  transfer  may  be  classified  into 
six  general  forms,  with  their  subdivisions :  1.  Sliding  in  a  direct  line.  2. 
Sliding  in  a  curved  line.  3.  Jumping.  4.  Inversion,  or  eversion.  5.  The 
Taliacotian.     6.  Grafting. 

Sliding  in  a  Direct  Line.— Four  varieties  characterize  this  method  of 
transfer.  The  first  and  simplest  variety  consists  in  uniting  the  lips  of  an 
ordinary  incision  made  for  the  purpose  of  repair  of  adventitious  openings 
in  the  skin,  and  of  the  simplest  forms  of  harelip,  and  is  sometimes  called 
"simple  approximation  of  divided  surfaces." 

The  second  variety  is  called  "undercutting,"  and  consists  in  cutting 
under  the  edges  of  an  incision  at  each  side  before  drawing  them  together. 
This  method  is  employed  in  the  adjustment  of  the  borders  when  undue 
traction  attends  their  union. 

The  third  variety  consists  in  sliding  in  a  direct  line  by  aid  of  parallel 
incisions  made  at  both  sides  of  the  primary  one,  which  is  finally  closed.    The 


Wt« 


Fig.  694.— a.  The  defect,  parallel 
incision,  b.  Closure,  sliding 
in  direct  line. 


FiQ.  695.— Transverse 
liberating  incision. 


FiQ.  696.— Opening 
closed. 


outside  incisions  are  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation  (Fig.  C>04).  Undercut- 
ting at  the  primary  incision  lessens  the  tendency  to  separation  of  the  par- 
allel ones. 

In  the  fourth  variety  the  liberating  incisions  are  made  transversely 
— tliat  is,  at  riglit  angles  to  the  extremities  of  the  defect,  or  in  the  long 
axis  of  it,  and  undercutting  is  employed  freely  (Fig.  695)  to  permit  closure 
of  this  opening  (Fig.  ()9()).  The  uppermost  curve  is  undercut,  and  the  low- 
ermost is  liberated  by  a  combination  of  undercutting  and  sliding  aided  by 
transverse  incisions.     The  defect  a  b  c  d  i&  repaired  by  making  incisions  at 
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cither  end  of  the  defect  in  the  line  of  its  long  axis,  and  raising  and  bring- 
ing together  at  a  6  and  c  d  the  flaps  e  a  c  f  and  e'  b  d  f.  After  further 
sewing  the  wound  appears  as  in  the  illustration.    The  employment  of  two 


/       o 


Fio.  697. — Repair  by  incisions  in  the  long  axis  of  the  defect. 


flaps  for  a  definite  purpose  lessens  correspondingly  the  demands  that  would 
be  made  on  a  single  flap  for  a  similar  intent. 

Sliding  in  a  Curved  line. — Sliding  in  a  curved  line  can  be  done  with 
flaps  having  either  curved  or  angular  borders.    In  the  former  instance,  the 


Fio.  698.- 


-Dieffenbach*s  bilateral-flap 
method. 


L — Dieffenbach*s  bilateral-flap 
method,  defect  closed. 


space  from  which  the  flap  is  taken  is  filled  by  undercutting  and  drawing 
together  the  borders.  In  the  latter,  the  space  is  usually  allowed  to  close 
by  granulation.  This  method  of  repair  is  directed  especially  to  the  closure 
of  triangular,  quadrilateral,  and  elliptical  openings  in  the  integument.    The 


Fio.  700.— Dieflfenbach's  unilateral-  Fio.  701.— Burow's  method, 

flap  method. 

triangular  openings  are  readily  closed  by  Dicffonbach's,  Burow's,  or  Jaesche's 
method.  Dieffeiihach  practiced  two  methods  of  closure,  one  a  bilateral 
(Figs.  698  and  699),  and  the  other  a  unilateral  (Fig.  700)  incision  and 
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sliding  method,  in  both  of  which  the  resulting  triangular  spaces  were 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  The  technique  of  these  methods  is  plain 
enough  without  special  comment.  The  flap  a  h  c  d  is  dissected  from  the 
sides  e  d  and  b  c,  slid  across  and  united  with  the  side  a  c,  leaving  the 
triangular  space  b  e  d  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Burow's  method  of  closure  of  a  large  triangular  opening  is  ingenious 
(Fig.  701).  It  consists  in  making  lateral  incisions  d  a  and  b  d\  each  equal 
in  length  to  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  width  of  the  portion  of  the  triangle  to 


y. 
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Fio.  702.— Burow's  method, 
flaps  united. 


Fig.  703.— Jaesche-Dieflfen- 
bach  method. 


Fio.  704.  — Litten- 
neur's  method. 


which  they  correspond.  The  flaps  d  a  c  and  c  b  d'  are  dissected  up  freely 
and  united  with  each  other  {ac  to  b  c).  This  union  causes  great  relaxation 
of  tissue  at  either  side  {a  d  e  and  b  e'  d'),  which  tissue  is  removed  and  the 
borders  properly  joined  with  sutures  forming  the  outlines  of  Fig.  702. 

Jaesche-Dieffenbach  Method  (Fig.  703). — The  figure  of  this  method 
explains  fully  the  manner  of  its  application.  If  the  incision  b  d  (Jaesche) 
be  carried  downward  and  to  the  right  b  e,  parallel  with  the  border  6  c  (Dief- 
fenbach),  thereby  forming  flap  c  b  d  e,  and  the  flap  be  dissected  up  and  slid 
to  join  ab  c,  the  gap  will  be  readily  closed. 

Littenneur's  method  of  closure  of  quadrilateral  spaces  by  the  curved 
sliding  process  is  as  follows  (Fig.  704)  :  The  flap  b  e  f  g  is  raised  and  slid 
so  that  the  borders  e  f  and  a  d  are  united  with  each  other. 


HhrH^ 


Fio.  705. — BrQns's  method. 


1 1  n  1 1 

Fig.  706.— BrQns's  method,  flaps  united 

Briins's  method  of  closure  with  two  lateral  flaps  is  more  complex  (Fig. 
705).  In  this  the  flaps  a  e  f  g  and  d  h  i  h  are  raised,  carried  downward,  and 
caused  to  fill  the  gap  a  b  cd  by  uniting  the  borders  h  i  and  e  f  with  each 
other  (Fig.  70r,). 

Elliptical  openings  of  large  size  can  be  closed  by  either  of  the  following 
plans  of  procedure  (Figs.  707  and  708).  In  the  former  the  flaps  a  c  d  e 
and  b  c  d  f  SLie  raised,  displaced  upward,  and  united  so  as  to  close  the  open- 
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ing.  In  the  latter  (Weber's  method)  the  flap  a  c  d  \%  raised  and  carried 
upward  so  that  the  point  c  can  be  united  with  the  angle  6.  The  second  flap 
is  utilized  to  close  the  remaining  space  (Fig.  708). 


Fig.  707. — A  method  of  closing  elliptical 
opening. 


Fio.    708.— Weber's  method  of  closing 
elHptical  opening. 


Jumping. — Jumping,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  in  "  jumping  a  flap 
connected  by  a  pedicle  over  intcTvening  undetached  tissues."     It  can  be 
done  with  or  without  the  pedicle  l)eing  twisted  (Fig.  709). 
e 


I  c 

Fig.  709. — Jumping,  pedicle  not  twisted. 

If  the  flap  he  not  moved  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  twisting  of  the 
pedicle  is  not  necessary.  Undercutting  is  employed  in  this  operation  when, 
needed  to  adjust  the  parts  properly. 

In  Fig.  7  09  the  opening  a  6  o  is  closed  by  a  flap  jumped  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  aud  united.    When  the  flap  is  moved  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle 

the  pedicle  will  be  twisted,  and  the  degree  of  twist- 
ing will  depend  on  the  distance  the  flap  is  moved. 
Fig.  710  illustrates  a  twisted  pedicle  improperly 
employed  in  the  repair  of  the  lower  lip. 

If  the  pedicle  be  too  much  twisted,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  flap  will  be  impeded,  and  slough- 
ing will  ensue. 

Inversion  and  Eversion. — These  methods  re- 
late to  the  employment  of  integument  in  the 
repair  of  mucous  membrane,  or  vice  versa. 
Tubular  formations  may  be  constructed  by 
either  of  these  methods,  as  in  the  formation 
of  new  canals,  like  the  urethra,  vagina,  and  the 
closure  of  an  extroverted  bladder. 

The  Tagliacotian  Operation.— The  tagliacotian  operation  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  dissection  of  a  flap  from  another  and  distant  portion  of  the 


Fig.  710. — Jumpinjr.  pedicle 
much  twisted. 
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body,  and  after  granulation  its  final  application  to  the  part  to  be  repaired, 
as  may  be  done  in  the  operation  for  the  construction  of  a  new  nose  (Fig. 
711). 

Grafting.— Grafting  by  the  entire  removal  of  a  thick  skin  flap  to  the 
locality  to  be  repaired  is  no  longer  practiced.  The  assured  success  of  the 
newer  methods  has  supplanted  almost  entirely 
all  attempts  with  this,  the  older  one.  How- 
ever, severed  portions  of  the  nose,  ear,  and 
tips  of  the  fingers  are  sometimes  rescued, 
when  not  infected  or  badly  bruised,  by  im- 
mediate restoration  to  their  former  sites.  In 
such  instances  the  fragments  should  be  care- 
fully sewed  in  place  with  fine  sutures,  and 
dressed  so  as  to  keep  them  warm  and  with  a 
minimum  impairment  of  the  circulation.  A 
skin  flap  having  only  a  pedicle  of  subcutane- 
ous tissue  is  sufficiently  well  nourished  for 
plastic  repair  of  mucous  membrane  when 
turned  into  the  defect  without  twisting.  The 
mucous  membranes  of  the  urethra,  cheek,  etc., 
can  often  be  repaired  by  the  transplantation 
of  this  membrane  from  man  and  animals. 
The  loss  of  bone  tissue  is  occasionally  reme- 
died by  the  transplantation  of  large  pieces 
with  and  without  their  periosteum,  and  fre- 
quently by  small  ones  taken  from  near  the 

joints  of  the  young,  whose  bone  growth  is  active,  and  from  elsewhere,  and 
employed  successfully  with  (page  450)  and  without  (page  235)  decalcifica- 
tion. Pieces  of  ivory,  sponge,  and  even  bone  ash  have  been  utilized  as  a 
framework  in  the  efforts  at  repair  by  the  development  of  new  bone.  As  the 
result  of  these  various  efforts,  curious  and  highly  important  ends  have  been 
accomplished  which  justify  the  efforts  and  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  a 
continuance,  and  the  belief  that  important- practical  benefits  may  arise  from 
the  labor. 

Skin-grafting  is  practiced  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  healing  of  fresh 
and  granulating  surfaces  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  It  is  essential  to  success 
that  the  granulations  be  healthy  and  that  aseptic  care  be  exercised  in  the 
performance  of  the  grafting.  Three  methods  of  procedure  are  now  well 
recognized:  one,  the  oldest,  Reverdin's  method,  the  others  and  the  more 
modern,  Thiersch's  and  Krause's  methods. 

Reverdin^s  method  is  performed  by  first  making  small  punctures  in 
healthy  granulating  surface  with  the  sharp  end  of  a  common  pocket  probe, 
half  an  inch  or  so  apart ;  and,  second^  by  placing  over  the  open  mouths  of 
these  shallow  punctures  small  pieces  of  integument,  a  line  or  two  square, 
with  the  fresh  surface  downward.  They  are  then  pushed  into  the  openings 
of  the  punctures  by  the  same  probe,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  close 
contact  between  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  small  '*  grafts  "  and  those  of  the 


Fio.  711. — Italian  method. 
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punctures  in  the  granulating  surface.  Small  pieces  of  sterilized  lint  are 
placed  over  each  graft,  and  confined  in  position  by  narrow  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  The  part  should  be  carefully  redressed  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days.  At  this  time  small  flocculent  appearing  spots  will  be  noticed  corre- 
sponding to  the  seat  of  the  grafts,  if  it  have  been  successfully  placed.  The 
bits  of  skin  employed  are  taken  from  the  healthy  surface  of  the  donor  by 
means  of  a  fine  thumb  forceps  and  small  curved  scissors  and  include  the  rete 
Malpighii. 

Thiersch's  Method. — In  Thiersch's  method  the  raw  surfaces  of  strips  of 
the  epidennal  layer  of  the  integument  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  shaven 
or  curetted  base  of  an  ulcer,  and  with  fresh  surfaces  of  recent  wounds.  A 
sharp  razor,  saline  solution,  rubber  tissue  strips, aseptic  gauze,  aseptic  cotton, 
and  gauze  bandages  are  required  for  the  operation.  Neither  antiseptic  solu- 
tions nor  gauze  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  grafts,  as  the  contact 
will  impair  their  vitality.  The  tension  hooks  of  McBurney  (Fig.  693,  k)  are 
handy  and  serviceable,  although  not  essential,  as  the  skin  of  the  thigh  or 
arm — from  which  grafts  are  usually  taken — can  be  made  sufficiently  tense 
for  the  purpose  by  opposing  manual  traction  of  the  operator  and  the  as- 
sistant (Fig.  713).    Schleich's  No.  3  (page  39)  renders  removal  painless. 

The  Operation. — Make  tense  the  skin  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  thigh 
or  arm  (Fig.  712) ;  lay  fhe  razor  flatwise  on  the  surface  and  with  a  slow  to- 
and-fro  movement  split  the  integument  in  the  long  axis  of  traction,  making 
the  strips  of  such  length  and  width  as  is  necessary  or  convenient  (Fig.  713,  a). 


Fig.  712. — Cutting  grafts;  traction  hooks. 

The  graft  is  retained  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  blade  as  fast  as  formed, 
and  when  of  proper  length  is  divided  at  the  base  with  scissors  or  l)y  the  razor 
alone.  The  razor  with  the  graft  is  instantly  dipped  in  the  saline  solution 
and  the  graft  placed  in  position  by  a  reverse  motion  of  the  razor,  while  the 
base  of  the  graft  is  held  in  proper  place  with  the  finger  or  probe  (Fig.  713,  b). 
The  presence  beneath  the  graft  of  air,  blood,  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  hinders 
union  and  may  prevent  it  altogether.  After  the  integumentary  grafts  are 
suitably  placed,  the  wound  is  covered  with  strips  of  aseptic  rubber  tissue  wet 
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with  the  saline  solution,  and  arranged  as  in  ordinary  strapping.  Aseptic  gauze 
and  sterilized  absorbent  cotton  follow,  held  in  place  with  a  gauze  bandage 
lightly  applied.  The  part  is  redressed  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  occa- 
sional moistening  of  the  superimposed  dressings  with  the  saline  solution  is 
not  practiced  so  much  now  as  formerly,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  practice  in  the  past. 

Krause^s  Method, — The  preparations  for  grafting  require  that  the  in- 
tegument to  be  used  for  the  purpose  shall  be  bathed  with  a  bichloride 


a  h 

Fio.  713.— a.  Cutting  grafts  without  traction  hooks,    h.  Placing  graft  in  position. 

solution,  rinsed  with  the  saline,  and  wiped  dry  with  and  surrounded  by  steril- 
ized gauze.  The  seat  of  repair  should  be  fresh,  all  granulation  tissue  being 
removed  down  to  the  normal  structures  with  a  knife,  and  the  surface 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  the  aforementioned  solutions,  the  bleeding  arrested, 
and  surface  pressed  dry  with  sterilized  gauze.  The  grafts  should  be  oval  or 
spindle-shaped,  include  the  skin  only,  and  be  outlined  before  raising;  they 
should  be  promptly  and  aseptically  dissected  up  with  forceps  and  scalpel, 
placed  in  position  without  moistening,  and  gently  pressed  into  close  contact 
with  the  surface,  and  carefully  confined  there  with  sterilized  or  iodoformized 
gauze  supplemented  by  additional  gauze  closely  confined  in  place  with 
bandages. 

The  Remarks, — The  part  to  be  repaired  should  be  made  anaemic  when 
possible  by  elastic  pressure,  and  the  grafts  applied  and  the  part  dressed 
before  the  elastic  bandage  is  removed,  thus  hastening  the  procedure  and 
facilitating  union.  For  it  is  stated  (Fischer)  that  grafts  removed  from  and 
applied  to  parts  made  anaemic  by  such  pressure  unite  more  promptly  than 
when  otherwise  treated.  The  subcutaneous  fat  should  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  flap.  These  flaps  thrive  when  applied  to  muscle,  fascia,  bone,  etc., 
and  with  nearly  equal  vigor.  The  fact  that  they  appear  discolored  and 
swollen  in  a  few  days  need  not  excite  apprehension,  as  they  frequently  thus 
appear  in  successful  cases.  The  dressings  directly  in  contact  with  the  wound 
should  not  be  removed  until  they  are  thoroughly  loosened  by  saturation  with 
warm  saline  or  boric-acid  solutions,  to  prevent  disturbing  the  grafts. 

Lusk's  {Z,  J.)  Method. — In  cases  in  which  for  any  reason  the  preceding 
methods  are  objectionable,  this  method  can  be  employed  with  satisfactory 
results.  Its  application  is  attended  with  comparatively  little  annoyance, 
and  consists  in  utilizing  for  the  purpose  the  epithelium  covering  blistered 
surfaces.     This  epithelium  is  cut  away  while  attached  to  overlying  sterilized 
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gauze,  treated  for  a  few  minntes  with  a  warm  solution  of  boric  acid,  divided 
into  pieces  a  line  or  so  square,  each  of  which  is  carefully  pressed  at  a  eoit- 
able  distance  from  its  fellow  upon  the  granulating  surface  already  treated 
with  weak  sublimated  and  saline  solutions  respectiyely.  Lusk  advises  that  a 
layer  of  sterilized  gauze  saturated  with  a  solution  of  balsam  of  Pern  (one 
drachm)  and  castor  oil  (one  ounce)  be  applied  to  the  grafted  surface.  Two 
or  three  layers  of  sterilized  cotton  in  addition,  held  in  place  with  a  roller 
bandage,  complete  the  dressing.  After  three  or  four  days  the  superficial 
dressing  should  be  changed,  but  the  deep  dressing,  whether  of  gauze  or 
rubber  tissue,  may  remain  undisturbed  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  Remarks. — If  sterilized  gauze  or  rubber  tissue  be  placed  upon  the 
cuticle  and  attached  to  it  before  the  cutting,  the  cuticle  can  be  readily 
handled,  raised  up,  or  cut  into  pieces  along  with  the  supporting  structure, 
and  applied  and  held  in  place  by  the  overlying  strip. 

CrofVs  Operation  far  Cicatricial  Contraction. — Croft's  method  consists 
in  jumping  a  prepared  flap  into  a  gap  resulting  from  a  free  incision  of  a 
band  of  cicatricial  tissue  of  greater  or  lesser  width.  The  operation  can  be 
practiced  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  a  proper  area  of  unaffected  tissue 
can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  The  rationale  of  the  procedure  is  illustrated 
best  in  connection  with  cicatricial  contraction  at  the  arm  (Fig.  714).  Make 
the  integumentary  bridge  as  long  as  practicable,  in  healthy  tissue,  and  as 
thick  as  possible,  especially  at  the  center;  approximate  the  sides  of  the 
wound  with  sutures,  carefully  avoiding  interference  with  the  bases  of  the 

flap ;  separate  the  bridge  of 
skin  from  the  tissues  be- 
neath by  a  layer  of  oiled  silk 
dipped  in  carbolized  oil,  be- 
ing careful  to  make  the 
separation  complete  at  the 
bases,  to  avoid  shortening  of 
the  flap  by  granulation  of 
contiguous  borders ;  cover 
the  entire  area  lightly  with 
antiseptic  dressing  and  fix 
the  part  in  an  immovable 
position.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  cut  through 
the  cicatricial  tissue  down  to 
healthful  fascia  and  muscle ; 
arrest  haemorrhage ;  divide 
the  integumentary  bridge; 
freshen  the  borders  of  the 
flap  and  lodge  the  extremity  in  the  cicatricial  gap,  being  careful  that  they 
conform  with  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible  in  shape  and  extent,  and  also 
that  the  free  end  of  the  flap  be  properly  united  to  the  opposite  border  of 
the  gap.  The  parts  are  held  in  place  by  careful  dressing,  and  the  flap — 
especially  the  distal  end— is  cautiously  treated  to  avoid  sloughing.     Much 


Fig.  714.— Croft's  operation. 
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These  flaps  include  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  their  dimensions  are  esti- 
mated on  the  lines  of  recognized  tissue  contraction,  as  stated  (page  569). 
The  borders  of  the  flaps  are  united  with  sutures  to  one  or  both  of  those  of 
the  defect,  and  thus  maintained  until  proper  union  is  assured.  Ordinarily, 
in  the  instance  of  a  double  pedicle  (Fig.  716),  one  pedicle  may  be  divided 
after  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  other  a  week  or  so  later.  If  only  a  single 
pedicle  be  present  (Figs.  717  and  718),  the  division  is  delayed  two  weeks  or 
more,  according  to  its  size,  the  condition  of  the  circulation  of  the  flap,  and 
the  state  of  the  patient.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  a  few  days  of  delay  is 
better  than  to  precipitate  action  in  the  division  by  even  one  day. 

The  Remarks. — In  these  instances  the  raw  surfaces  due  to  raising  the 
flap  should  be  closed  at  once,  if  practicable,  by  sutures,  or  covered  then  or 
later  by  skin  grafting.  The  interposition  of  rubber  tissue  or  oiled  silk  at 
the  bases  of  the  pedicles,  to  prevent  their  shortening  by  healing,  and  also 
between  the  limb  and  body  to  obviate  union  of  any  apposed  raw  surfaces,  is 
advisable.  Thorough  antiseptic  practice  should  characterize  throughout  the 
operative  and  post-operative  treatment. 

Rhinoplasty. — Rhinoplasty  consists  in  the  reproduction  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  nasal  organ.  The  present  ability  of  the  surgeon  to  arrest  the 
diseases  causing  deformities  of  the  nose  has  lessened  the  frequency  of  this 
operation.  Ingenious  contrivances  of  ivory ^  rubber,  etc.,  have  been  made  to 
fit  the  deformity,  and  to  thus  supply  a  substitute  for  the  lost  parts.  These 
contrivances,  when  tinted  to  conform  to  the  complexion  of  the  wearer,  often 
prove  quite  deceptive  to  the  observer;  but,  being  unaffected  by  the  various 
contingencies  of  the  weather  and  the  emotions,  they  are  apt  at  times  to  cause 
the  wearer  to  present  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

In  operating  on  the  nose  for  deformity,  save  all  that  is  possible  of  its 
cartilaginous  and  bony  tissues,  for  they  will  each  afford  important  supports 
for  the  new  structure.  The  cartilages  of  the  alae  should,  when  possible, 
constitute  the  free  border  of  the  new  structure. 

The  deformities  of  this  organ  may  be  due :  1,  to  a  loss  of  the  superficial 
soft  parts,  which  may  vary  in  extent  and  degree;  2,  to  a  loss  of  the  bony 
or  cartilaginous  septum,  with  or  without  loss  of  the  nasal  bones;  or,  3,  to  a 
loss  of  both  combined.  The  soft  parts  may  be  restored  by  utilization  of  one 
of  the  nietliods  before  named.  The  extent  of  the  deformity  and  its  situation 
will  determine  the  choice  of  a  method.  When  the  loss  of  the  integument 
is  sniuU  and  does  not  involve  the  ahe  and  the  deeper  structures,  the  de- 
fect may  he  remedied  by  the  direct  approximation  of  its  borders,  aided, 
of  course,  by  a  free  undercutting  with  or  without  parallel  incisions.  The 
French  method,  by  transverse  incisions  combined  with  undercutting,  can  be 
employed  (Fig.  711))  when  the  former  is  deemed  inadequate. 

The  author  some  time  ago  fashioned  a  quadrilateral-shaped  flap  from 
either  cheek  with  the  pedicles  downward  and  supplied  with  blood  from  the 
vessels  of  the  upper  lip,  carried  them  inward,  with  the  raw  surfaces  un- 
derneath, and  united  them  with  eacli  other  at  the  median  line  of  the  nose, 
and  to  the  freshened  border  at  the  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  a  large 
defect  resulting  from  the  removal  of  all  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  except 
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the  septum  and  columna,  and  of  the  interorbital  space,  on  account  of  a  luxu- 
riant epithelial  cancer.  The  flaps  united  promptly  and  afforded  a  sym- 
metrical and  complete  covering  of  the  gap.  However,  the  retractile  forces 
of  the  tissue  of  the  cheeks  soon  caused  undue  flattening  of  the  nose,  which 
'deformity  remained  undisturbed,  as  the  patient  expressed  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  the  result,  not 
fully  shared  by  the  author.  As  evi- 
denced by  the  presence  of  cicatricial 
tissue  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
emphasized  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  angular  arteries  by 
the  previous  operation,  this  procedure 
appears  here  to  have  afforded  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  gaps 
in  the  cheeks  were  closed  with  sutures 
and  quickly  healed.  The  nostrils  were 
supported  with  pieces  of  drainage  tube 
(Fig.  721)  covered  with  iodoform  gauze, 
and  the  whole  lightly  covered  with 
aseptic  dressing.  The  extended  ap- 
plication of  this  method  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  those  cases  in  which  Fig.  719.— Closure  by  transverse  incision, 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  intact. 

However,  the  tissue  of  the  cheek  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  nasal  repair 
as  is  that  of  the  forehead,  owing  to  a  lesser  degree  of  direct  vascularity 
and  greater  contractile  tendencies.  In  still  another  instance  two  quadri- 
lateral-shaped flaps — one  from  either  cheek — were  turned  over  and  united  at 
the  median  line  of  the  nose  and  the  raw  upper  surface  was  grafted  by 
Thiersch's  method.  For  some  time  the  appearance  of  the  organ  was  entirely 
satisfactory ;  later,  however,  contraction  caused  it  to  assume  a  saddle  shape. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  rectify  the  deformity  with  another  flap,  but  the 
patient  did  not  return  to  the  hospital. 


PlO.  720.  —  Syme's  operation,  bilobar 
flap. 


Fig.  721. — Syme's  operation,  flaps  in 
place. 


Symc's  Operation. — Syme's operation  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  extended 
method  of  proceduro.  A  symmetrical  bilobar  flap  (Fi^.  720)  is  formed  from 
the  cheeks,  the  pedicle  (a)  being  located  at  the  root  of  the  nose;  the  area  and 
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Fio.  722. — Repair 
by  jumping. 


I^mK-rs  of  the  gap  are  freshened ;  the  flap  is  placed  in  position,  and  the 

K>l»ar  portions  are  united  with  each  other  in  the  median  line  and  with  the 
freshened  borders  of  the  gap  at  the  sides  (Fig.  721).    The 
nostrils  are  supporteil  by  rubber  tubes,  the  gaps  on  the 
face  cIoschI  with  sutures,  and  the  entire  wound  is  covered ' 
lightly  with  aseptic  dressing. 

The  Remarks. — The  cicatrization  of  the  triangular- 
shaped  places  at  the  sides  of  the  nose  apparently  increases 
the  height  of  the  organ.  If  a  septum  be  present  the  trans- 
fixion of  the  entire  structure  at  the  outer  and  lower 
borders  of  the  flaps  with  a  fine  needle  will  provide  satisfac- 
tory support  during  the  healing  process. 

If  the  extremity  of  the  nose  or  the  alffi  be  involved, 
sliding  in  a  curved  line,  the  flap  having  either  curved  or 
angular  borders,  is  recommended.  Figs.  722  and  723  repre- 

s^mt  the  restoration  of  the  ate  by  a  flap 

taken  from  the  check  and  upper  lip.    The 

flap  must  be  of  sufiicient  size  to  allow  at 

lt»ast  one  fourth  for  its  contraction,  other- 
wise when  united  in  position  it  will  dis- 

phu^i*  the  axis  of  the  nose,  thereby  substi- 
tuting one  deformity  for  another.  Lang  en- 

beck  repaired  a  similar  deformity  by  taking 

a  flap  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  nose 

(Fig.  T24).     As  in  the  preceding  method, 

the  dissection  must  be  carefully  made  down 

tothe  cartilaginous  framework.  Theborder 

of  the  new  ala,  although  freshly  cut,  heals 

in  a  satisfactory  manner.     Fig.  7'^o  shows 

the  line  of  incision  employed  to  repair  the 

deformity  with  a  flap  possessing  an  already 

oieatrizod  border.     The  vascular  supply  of 

this  flap  is  not  active,  and  every  precau- 
tion sliould,  therefore,  be  taken  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  sloughing. 

The  incision  is  begun  at  the  sound  side,  near  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  ex- 


Fio.  723.— Ellis's  method,  from  lip 
and  cheek. 


Fiu.  724. — Langeiibeck's  method. 


Fio.  725. — Deuonvillier's  method. 
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tended  upward  close  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  tlience  obliquely  downward  and 
outward,  terminating  at  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  defect.  The  lower 
part  of  tlie  thip  should  contain  a  portion  of  curtilage,  for  obvious  reuHuis, 
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Fio,  72G.— Buck's  method. 


Fio.  727. — Buck's  method. 


After  the  edges  of  the  defect  are  freshened,  the  flap  is  slid  carefully  into 
the  gap  and  united  there  with  horsehair  sutures. 

Weher  cured  a  defective  ala  with  a  flap  taken  from  the  upper  lip,  the 
pedicle  heiug  eontinuouB  with  the  colunina.  The  flap  was  oval,  iucluded  a 
portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  lip  only,  and  was  slid  into  the  gap  and 
united  with  its  freshened  borders  by  horfc^eliair  sutures.  At  the  end  of  four 
wwks  the  pedicle  was  divided  and  turned  upward  to  improve  the  ssyra- 
metry  of  the  nose.  If  either  ala  he  absent,  and  the  resulting  gap  be  large, 
the  material  for  its  repair  can  be  taken  from  the  forehead,  as  will  lie  under- 
stood by  consulting  Figs.  72G  and  721,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pedicles  are 
admirably  located  to  receive  ample  nourishment.  The  loss  of  the  end  of 
the  no8e  may  be  repaired  also  from  the  tissue  of  the 
upper  lip  or  the  cheek. 

If  the  columna  he  absent,  it  may  be  replaced  by 
structures  taken  from  the  upper  lip  (Fig.  728). 
In  this  opi^ratinn  it  is  better  to  include  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  lip  (6  c,  6'  c'),  tipping  tlte  flap  di- 
rectly upward  into  place,  than  to  make  an  integu- 
mentary tlnji  the  adjustment  of  which  will  require  a 
sharp  twi tiling  of  the  pi'diele.  In  tlu"*  former  in- 
stance the  cuticle  is  dissected  off  and  the  raw  sur- 
face carried  directly  into  its  position.  The  mucous 
surface  of  the  flaf)  soon  assumes  integumentary 
charncteri sties.  If  the  lip  he  deficient,  a  flap  can  be 
taki'u  instead  from  beneath  either  ala  or  from  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  (ri) 
(Ueuter)  and  carried  into  place. 
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Fio.  728.— R«»palr  of 
coIumiJH. 
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Loss  of  the  Bony  or  CartUaginous  Septum,  with  or  without  Loss  of 
the  Nasal  Bones. — The  loss  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum,  the 
other  tissues  remaining  intact,  causes  a  flattening  at  the  end  of  the  nose  or 
a  depression  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nasal  bones.  The  operation  of  sliding 
the  tissues  may  temporarily  relieve  the  deformity,  but  subsequent  retraction 
of  the  tissues  is  apt  soon  to  reproduce  it. 

If  the  nasal  bones  be  intact,  the  loss  of  the  bony  septum  is  not  mani- 
fested by  any  external  deviation  of  the  organ.  If  the  septum  and  nasal 
bones  be  gone,  it  then  becomes  nc^cessary,  in  order  to  relieve  the  deformity, 
to  elevate  and  maintain  in  position  the  tissues  composing  the  soft  parts 
of  the  nose.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  requires  an  internal  support  of 
some  sort,  although  much  may  be  gained  by  dissecting  up  the  soft  parts 
at  each  side  of  the  nose  and  raising  them  in  the  line  of  the  bridge,  by 
approximating  their  bases  by  means  of  pins  passed  through,  and  then  con- 
fining them  in  position  until  union  of  the  flaps  takes  place. 

Dieffenhach's  Method,— In  1829 
Dieffenbach  published  a  method  of 
operation  by  which  he  overcame  the 
deformity  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
the  nasal  bones  and  the  septum 
(Fig  729).  An  incision  was  made 
with  a  narrow-bladed  knife  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  sunken  border  of 
each  nostril  (a),  the  inter\'ening 
strip  (c)  being  three  times  broader 
at  its  connection  with  the  upper  lip 
than  wliere  it  joined  the  forehead 
above.  At  the  outer  side  of  each  of 
these  incisions  another  (r/)  was  made 
down  to  the  bone,  which  began  a  few 
lines  below,  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  first,  and 
was  carried  o])liquely  downward, 
Xjarallol  with  the  primary  one  and  external  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  around 
into  the  nostril,  thereby  separating  the  ala.  The  columna  was  elongated  by 
short,  parallel  incisions  in  the  upper  lip,  and  tlie  cheeks  were  dissected  up 
from  their  bony  attachments,  through  tlie  lateral  cuts,  sufficiently  to  render 
tliein  freely  movable.  The  flaps  {c  d  d')  were  then  raised,  and  tlieir  lower 
Imrders  having  ])een  pared  obliquely,  were  reunited,  fastened  with  pins  and 
sutures,  and  retained  in  position  by  drawing  the  detached  portions  of  the 
clieeks  toward  the  median  line  of  the  nose,  in  which  position  they  were  fixed 
])y  two  long  pins  passed  through  their  borders  (e  r  )  under  the  nose.  The 
pins  were  passed  through  two  narrow  strips  of  leather,  which  equalized 
the  force  anrl  prevented  the  production,  ])y  the  })iiis,  of  premature  ulcera- 
tion. A  quill  surrounded  l)y  oiled  lint  was  then  introduced  into  each 
nostril  with  the  idea  of  holding  the  nostrils  open  without  irritation  during 
healing. 


Fiu.  729.— Dielleii bach's  method. 
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Superimposed  superficial  flaps  were  successfully  employed  by  VemeuiL 
In  this  case  the  alae  and  tip  of  the  nose  were  uninjured,  but  were  tipped 
upward  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was  flattened. 

The  Operation, — Make  an  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the  nose,  down 
upon  the  hard  structures  from  the  root  of  the  organ  to  a  little  below  the 
upper  border  of  the  cartilage  (Fig.  730,  a).  Make  a  transverse  incision 
across  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  one  (the  upper  ones  being 
downward  and  outward)  down  to  the  bone ;  raise  two  lateral  flaps  composed 
of  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum  if  possible,  also  any  fragment  of  a  nasal 
bone  that  is  present  (Fig.  730,  b) ;  separate  the  cartilaginous  portions  of 


d 

Pig.  780. — Verneuirs  method  of  operation. 
a.  The  lines  of  incision  for  the  flaps,    b.  The  flaps  reflected,  tip  of  nose  freed  and  in  po- 
sition,   c.  The  flap  from  forehead  sutured  in  place,    d.  The  lateral  flaps  united  over 
forehead  flap ;  gap  at  root  of  nose  closed  by  sutures,  later  by  stump  of  forehead  flap. 

the  nose  from  the  bony  by  a  transverse  incision  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity, 
thence  suflficiently  through  the  cartilaginous  septum  to  permit  of  the  tip  of 
the  nose  being  properly  adjusted.  Raise  a  vertical  flap  from  the  fore- 
head, of  suitable  length  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  composed 
of  the  soft  parts  and  external  table  of  bone,  in  the  following  manner :  Make 
a  vertical  incision  at  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  forehead,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  from  a  point  half  an  inch  above  the  root  of  the 
nose,  upward  to  a  distance  ample  to  furnish  a  suitable  bridge,  with  the 
tip  of  the  organ  properly  adjusted  (Fig.  730,  c).  Shave  off  the  cuticle  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  flap,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  freshened  surface  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  leaving  untouched  the  cuticle  corresponding  to 
the  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity.  Cut  through  the  external  table  corre- 
sponding to  the  vertical  incisions  with  a  thin  sharp  chisel,  then  introduce  a 
chisel  of  about  the  width  of  the  flap  through  the  transverse  incision  at  the 
upper  end  and  direct  the  instrument  downward,  so  as  to  remove  with  the 
skin  flap  the  external  table  of  the  frontal  bone;  break  off  the  flap  at  the 
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lower  end,  turn  it  downward;  push  the  tip  of  the  nose  into  place  and 
adjust  the  flap  to  the  nose  and  tip  so  as  to  hold  the  latter  in  proper  posi- 
tion ;  stitch  the  extremity  of  the  reflexed  flap  to  the  freshened  cartilaginous 
border  (Fig.  730,  r),  adjusting  its  cutaneous  surface  so  as  to  confonn  with 
the  opening  into  the  nose;  liberate  the  lateral  flaps  freely  in  order  to  per- 
mit of  their  being  raised  and  united  in  the  median  line  over  the  reflected 
flap ;  close  the  wound  of  the  forehead  with  sutures,  leaving  the  pedicle  of  the 
flap  free  from  constriction  for  obvious  reasons;  divide  the  pedicle  of  the 
reflected  flap  after  three  weeks,  and  turn  upward,  and  fit  the  remnant  into 
the  gap  of  the  frontal  wound  (Fig.  730,  d). 

The  Remarl's, — The  vertical  flap  ought  not  to  contain  hair  follicles. 
The  long  portion  of  the  reflected  flap  may  become  absorbed,  followed  by 
marked  depression  of  the  bridge.  At  the  time  of  operation  a  piece  of  suit- 
ably shaped  celluloid  of  sufficient  length  to  hold  the  end  of  the  nose  prop- 
erly adjusted  may  be  covered  in  by  the  reflected  flap.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  introduce  the  supplementary  agents — i.  e.,  celluloid,  paraffin,  chicken 
bone,  etc. — after  sound  healing  has  taken  place,  as  then  a  better  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  degree  of  deformity  to  be  corrected,  and  the  difficulties 
arising  from  infection  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  this  connection  we  are  prompted  to  impress  on  the  attention  of  the 
operator  the  great  need  of  securing  and  preserving  a  substantial  flap. 
Care  in  handling  and  in  subsequent  protection  from  extremes  of  all  kinds 
are  highly  requisite.  At  the  best,  more  or  less  disappointment  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  is  probable,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  tempered  by  a  discreet 
prognosis. 

I'he  Indian  Method  (Fig.  731). — The  Indian  method  was  at  one  time  the 
prevailing  method  of  operation  when  the  septum  and  a  large  portion  of  the 

soft  parts  of  the  nose  were  absent,  and 
Mas  employed  even  when  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  nasal  bones  had  sustained 
a  loss.  The  tendency  to  atrophy  and  slid- 
ing down  of  the  flap  after  union  had  taken 
])lace,  accompanied  by  closure  of  the  nos- 
trils and  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient 
from  the  operation,  bid  fair  for  a  time  to 
cause  the  substitution  for  it  of  more  satis- 
factory measures.  However,  modern  mod- 
ifications have  placed  it  again  in  the  list 
of  wise  operative  procedures.  Before  active 
measures  are  begun,  a  false  nose,  conform- 
ing to  the  cosmetic  requirements  of  the 
face,  should  be  fashioned  from  gutta- 
percha, plaster,  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  placed  in  position.  Then  the  superficies  of  the  artificial  appliance 
should  be  carefully  estimated  by  measurement,  and  a  pattern  corresponding 
to  the  same,  including  the  ahe,  columna,  etc.,  should  be  formed  of  some 
flexible  though  inelastic  substance.     This  pattern  is  an  exact  measure  of 


Fig.  731. — The  liuliaii  inethod. 
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the  prepared  flap  plus  an  increase  in  size  of  one  third  in  all  directions,  to 
provide  for  subsequent  shrinkage. 

The  Operation. — Freshen  the  borders  of  the  defect  thoroughly  and 
evenly ;  reflect  downward  a  small  quadrilateral-shaped  flap  from  the  skin  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  (a)  when  possible,  leaving  the  base  attached  and  the 
raw  surface  uppermost.  This  flap  adds  to  the  compactness  of  the  nose 
and  serves  also  to  anchor  the  main  flap  more  firmly  in  position,  thus 
preventing  the  downward  sliding  that  formerly  characterized  this  plan  of 
procedure.  Place  the  pattern  of  the  large  flap  obliquely  on  the  forehead 
and  mark  its  outline  with  the  pedicle  located  at  one  side  of  the  root  of 
the  nose  (c).  The  pedicle  (6)  should  be  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and 
include  the  supratrochlear  artery  of  the  side  on  which  it  is  situated.  The 
integument  corresponding  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  proposed  pedicle 
should  be  divided  in  a  curved  direction  down  to  the  freshened  gap,  thus 
laying  off  one  side  of  the  pedicle,  which  is  permitted  thereby  to  be  more 
readily  and  safely  turned  when  the  flap  is  placed  in  proper  position.  The 
flap  is  now  made  by  dividing  the  tissues  freely  down  to  the  periosteum,  in 
the  course  of  the  indicating  line,  the  bleeding  being  controlled  by  sponge  and 
digital  pressure.  Serre-fine  clamps  (Fig.  103)  are  admirable  for  the  arrest 
of  haemorrhage  at  the  borders  of  the  wound  at  this  time.  The  flap  is  raised 
— leaving  the  periosteum  behind — turned,  and  placed  in  the  required  posi- 
tion, and  the  borders  carefully  united  with  those  of  the  freshened  gap  with 
sparsely  placed  and  carefully  tied  sutures  of  horsehair  or  silkworm  gut.  The 
alae  and  columna  are  then  secured  in  a  similar  manner.  The  columna  may  be 
formed  either  by  inserting  the  elongation  connected  with  the  flap  into  a  slit 
made  at  the  upper  border  of  the  median  portion  of  the  lip,  or,  if  this  be  not 
present,  by  turning  upward  a  narrow  strip  from  the  upper  lip  and  fastening 
it  in  position.    The  nostrils  are  supported  and  the  formation  of  the  nasal 


Pig.  732. — Thiersch's  rhinoplasty. 


Pig.  738. — Porraation  of  a  bony  framework 
for  the  nose.    (Langenbeck  and  Oilier.) 


openings  assured  by  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  suitable  sized  drainage 
tubes  (Fig.  721)  or  quills  covered  with  iodoform  gauze,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  wound  of  the  forehead  is  closed  as  best  it  may  be  by 
harelip  pins  or  sutures  properly  placed.    The  unclosed  part  can  be  treated 
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at  oni*e  by  skin  grafting,  or  be  allowed  to  beal  by  granulation.  A  light 
antiseptic  c*overing  held  loosely  in  place  completes  the  primary  dressing. 

The  af(er'tre<itmeni  is  controlled  entirely  by  subsequent  requirements 
of  tbt»  cases.  Wbatever  operative  steps  are  essential  to  secure  usefulness 
and  symmetry  of  the  organ  are  employed  as  the  indications  arise. 

Various  mechanical  expedients  are  employed  to  prevent  depression  and 
llattening  of  the  amended  organ,  such  as  gold  and  platinum  bridges,  levers. 


Fig.  784. — The  trian^lar  flap,  e  a\ 
a  c'.  Short  vertical  iucisious.  a  b\ 
b  a'.  Lines  of  bending,  d  d\  Median 
line,    d,  Columna. 


Fig.  735.  — Dieff  en  bach's  flap,  d  d'. 
Median  line,  c'  a',  c'  a.  Short  verti- 
cal incisions,  h  a'  c,  b'  a  e.  Lines 
of  bending. 


etc.  However,  it  is  quite  rare  that  they  afford  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  annoyance  which  they  cause.  Vitalized  sup- 
port is  often  ol)tained  through  the  agency  of  two  small  longitudinal  skin 
ilaps  (a  b)  turned  inward  from  the  borders  of  tlie  gap  and  placed  with  the 
raw  surfaces  outward,  thus  affording  support  to  the  main  flap  (c)  (Fig. 

73-J)  (Tliiersch).  Pieces  of  bone  taken 
from  each  side  of  the  osseous  aperture 
with  a  fine  saw  and  raised  upward  so  as  to 
form  a  supporting  arch  for  the  soft  parts 
was  advised  by  Langcnheck  (Fig.  733,  1, 
2,  a  and  b).  The  pedicle  is  divided  usually 
at  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  week,  and  the 
attached  portion  is  utilized  to  lessen  dis- 
figurement, if  practicable. 

21ie  outlines  in  the  mam  flap  differ 
somewhat,  four  important  varieties  being 
recognized : 

1.  The  triangular  form  (Fig.  734).  In 
this  variety  quadrilateral  Haps  are  formed 
at  either  side  of  the  base  by  short,  vertical  incisions  {c'  a,  c  a').  The  mid- 
dle part  is  utilized  for  the  cohimna  ((/),  and  the  lateral  parts,  when  prop- 
erly fashioned,  and  bent  on  lines  b  a\  a  b\  form  the  ala\ 


Fio.  736.— Tjangcnbeck's  flap,  d  d'. 
Median  line,  a  c,c  a.  Colunina. 
b  a\  a  b'.  Lines  of  bending. 
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2.  The  pyriform  flap  of  Dieflfenbach  (Fig.  735)  differs  only  in  shape 
from  the  preceding.  The  vertical  incisions  (c'  a,  c'  a')  are  cut  as  before,  and 
the  resulting  flaps  are  utilized  by  bending  for  similar  purposes. 

3.  Langenbeck's  flap  (Fig.  736)  is  shaped  something  like  the  ace  of 
spades.  The  central  segment  (c  a',  c'  a)  forms  the  columna  and  the  lateral 
ones  (a  6'  and  6  a')  the  alae. 

4.  Keegan's  Operation, — Surgeon-major  Keegan  has  devised  and  carried 
into  effect  on  repeated  occasions  and  with  eminent  success,  an  ingenious 
reparative  measure  for  nasal  deformity  deeply  involving  the  end  of  the  nose. 

The  Operation, — From  points  slightly  external  to  tfie  alae  nasi  carry 
upward  two  converging  incisions  to  points  at  either  side  of  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  corresponding  to  the  place  at 
which  spectacles  are  commonly  adjusted  (a  c,  f  h)  (Fig.  737,  6).  Connect 
these  points  by  a  transverse  incision  (a  f) ;  bisect  the  transverse  one  with  a 
perpendicular  incision  (6  d)  carried  downward  along  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
to  nearly  the  free  borders  of  the  nasal  bones;  dissect  these  flaps  (abed, 
efgh)  downward  almost  to  the  free  margin  of  the  bones,  which  part  is  left 


Fia.  737. — Koegan*s  operation. 


undisturbed.  An  obliquely  placed  flap  of  proper  size  and  corresponding  to 
the  one  depicted  in  the  cut  (Fig.  737,  a),  with  the  pedicle  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye,  is  now  raised  from  the  forehead.  The  nasal  flaps  already  de- 
scribed are  turned  downward  at  the  bases  (c  d  and  g  h)  and  properly  fitted 
by  the  cutting  off  of  the  overlapping  portions,  thus  leaving  their  raw  sur- 
faces uppermost.  The  main  flap  (a)  is  now  turned  downward  and  placed  in 
position.  The  free  margins  of  the  frontal  and  nasal  flaps  are  united  with 
horsehair  sutures,  the  columnar  segment  is  properly  joined  below,  and  the 
lateral  nasal  incisions  arc  suitably  fitted  to  accurately  meet  the  main  flap, 
to  which  they  arc  joined  carefully  with  horsehair  sutures.  The  wound  of 
the  forehead,  the  newly  formed  nostrils,  and  the  final  dressings  are  man- 
aged in  all  substantial  respects  as  in  the  ])receding  instance.  The  pedicle  is 
divided  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  The  tendency  of  the  flap  to  slide  down- 
ward has  been  combated  in  various  ways — such  as  connecting  the  pedicle 
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with  a  longitudinal  incision  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  attachment  of  its 

whole  length  to  a  newly  formed  raw  surface  at  its  base,  and  grafting  the 

sharpened  pedicle  into  the  integument  at  its  base. 

In  these  operations,  after  the  columna  and  ate  are  fashioned  and 

sutured  in  place,  the  end  of  the  nose  presents  from  below  a  quite  natural 

appearance  (Fig.  738). 

The  Italian  Method, — The  Italian  method,  although  an  old  one,  has 

many  virtues,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  the  parts 

in  position,  would  be  much  more  employed  than  now.  The  flap  is  taken 
from  over  the  biceps,  with  its  apex  toward  the  shoulder. 
It  is  first  dissected  up,  and  its  extremities  allowed  to 
remain  attached  until  suppuration  is  established,  when 
the  proximal  end  is  separated  and  the  dressing  con- 
tinued until  the  flap  is  well  shrunken  and  the  under 
^      surface  cicatrized.    It  is  then  applied  to  the  gap  after 

T^     ^oo    Tf       ffi,^  the  borders  have  been  freshened  (Fig.  711).     When 
Fio.  738.— View  of  the  .  i  x  j  xu  j-  i     •         x         j  xi.     n 

new  nose  from  below  union  IS  completed  the  pedicle  is  cut,  and  the  flap  is 

after  beinc  sutured  fashioned  80  as  to  relieve  the  deformity  in  the  best  pos- 
into  the  defect.  ., ,  j  r 

sible  manner. 

The  tedious  associations  of  this  operation  do  not  commend  its  employ- 
ment except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  necessary  material  for  repair  can 
not  be  suitably  secured  by  other  methods.  The  cosmetic  qualities  of  the 
integument  of  the  arm  are  not  as  well  suited  to  the  repair  of  facial  deformi- 
ties as  are  those  of  the  integument  of  the  face  itself.  However,  the  facial 
disfigurement  incident  to  transplantation  of  integument  in  the  former  in- 
stances is  avoided  by  this  latter  procedure,  a  fact,  that  will  largely  com- 
pensate for  its  irksomeness.  One  who  contemplates  the  performance  of  this 
method  should  consult  the  experience  of  Sir  William  MacCormac,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  for  1887,  vol.  xli,  p.  181. 

Osteoplastic  Rhinoplasty. — The  periosteum  has  been  removed  frequently 
from  a  part  of  the  frontal  bone  in  connection  with  the  flap,  and  con- 
signed to  the  gap  with  the  hope  that  the  formation  of  new  bone  might 
occur,  80  as  to  give  solidity  as  well  as  prominence  to  the  new  nose.  The 
removal  of  the  periosteum  from  the  frontal  bone  is  not  by  any  means  devoid 
of  danger.  Osteomyelitis  has  arisen  therefrom,  followed  by  pyaemia  and 
death.  The  periosteum  may  be  used  to  form  a  portion  of  the  flap  first  ap- 
plied in  the  double-flap  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  730.  It  is  true  that  the 
relation  of  its  surfaces  will  be  reversed,  but  this  can  not  change  its  bone- 
producing  value;  moreover,  if  bone  be  formed,  it  can  be  easily  shaped  by 
manipulation  to  suit  the  proposed  outline  of  the  organ. 

OU\er''s  Method. — An  operation  was  performed  some  time  since  by  Oilier 
for  a  deformity  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  alae,  columna,  cartilage,  lobe,  and  a 
portion  of  the  septum,  due  to  lupus.  The  nose  was  not  more  than  an  inch 
long,  due  to  tlie  arrest  of  development  of  the  ossa  nasi,  to  which  was  attached 
a  strip  of  cartilage.  The  integument  of  the  lip  and  cheeks  had  been  in- 
volved, and  could  not  therefore  be  depended  upon  for  flaps. 

Oilier  commenced  two  diverging  incisions  in  the  median  line  of  the 
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forehead  two  inches  above  the  eyebrows,  and  carried  them  downward  to  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  sides  of  the  nasal  orifices  (Fig.  739).  The 
upper  portion  of  the  triangular  flap  included  the  corresponding  portion  of 
periosteum  down  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  nasal  bones.  The  dissection  was 
continued  along  the  right  nasal  bone,  omitting  the  periosteum,  down  to  its 
lower  end,  from  which  the  cartilage  was  separated,  though  remaining  at- 
tached to  the  flap.  The  left  nasal  bone  was  separated  from  its  bony  connec- 
tions with  a  chisel,  leaving  it  attached  to  the  flap  by  its  anterior  surface; 
the  cartilaginous  septum  was  then  divided  from  before  backward  and  down- 
ward with  scissors,  and  left  attached  by  its  base  to  the  cutaneous  cartilage, 
that  a  central  support  might  be  provided  for  the  new  structure.  The  whole 
flap  was  then  drawn  downward  until  the  upper  border  of  the  loosened  nasal 
bone  (left)  came  opposite  to  the  lower  border  of  the  riglit  one,  when  they 


Fio.  739.— -Ollier's  racthcxl. 


Pio.  740.— KSnig's  method. 


were  fastened  together  with  a  metallic  suture.  The  sides  of  the  flap  were 
then  imited  to  the  cheek  and  the  frontal  incision  closed  above  its  apex. 

In  this  case,  the  space  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  left  nasal  bone 
was  filled  by  bone  developed  from  the  periosteum  that  had  been  slid  down 
from  the  forehead. 

Konig's  method  (Fig.  740)  of  treatment  consists  in  separating  the  car- 
tilaginous from  the  bony  portions  of  the  nose  by  a  transverse  incision,  and 
turning  the  end  downward  sufficiently  to  remedy  the  outline  of  the  defect, 
then  filling  in  the  gap  by  an  osteoplastic  flap  taken  from  the  forehead  and 
placed  with  the  bony  surface  upward.  A  second  flap  is  then  raised  from 
the  forehead  and  turned  downward  on  the  former  with  the  cuticular  surface 
upward,  thus  bringing  the  raw  surfaces  in  contact  with  each  other.  Each 
flap  is  united  separately  with  the  borders  of  the  gap.  After  firm  union  is 
established,  the  pedicles  are  cut  and  the  part  is  so  fashioned  as  to  make  an 
acceptably  formed  meml)er. 

Israel  modified  this  operation  by  closing  the  wound  in  the  forehead  at 
once  and  permitting  the  bone  flap  to  granulate  and  heal  by  cicatrization, 
when  the  contraction  following  healing  so  drew  forward  the  skin  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  bone  flap  as  to  cover  two  thirds  of  the  circumference 
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of  the  upper  surface  of  the  newly  formed  dorsum.  Quadrilateral-shaped 
flaps  were  theu  dissected  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  deformed  nose,  also 
from  the  healed  upper  surface  of  the  newly  formed  dorsum,  and  turned  out- 
ward. The  latter  flaps,  with  the  raw  surfaces  upward,  supported,  and 
were 'covered  in  by,  the  former,  which  were  united  at  the  median  line  with 
each  other.  If  later  the  bridge  of  the  frontal  flap  be  severed,  and  the  end 
inserted  lower  down,  and  the  flap  itself  have  only  a  ridge  of  bone  at  the 
center  of  its  long  axis,  the  remaining  upper  surface  being  periosteal,  the  cos- 
metic effect  would  be  improved. 

This  variety  of  deformity  has  also  been  relieved  by  attaching  a  finger  to 
the  sides  of  the  nasal  chasm.  The  nail  was  first  removed,  and  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  finger  denuded,  by  the  formation  of  lateral  flaps,  down  to 
the  distal  third  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  finger  was  then  fastened  in  po- 
sition upon  the  freshened  borders  of  the  deformity  by  means  of  sutures 
passed  through  the  lateral  flaps,  and,  when  union  was  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  nutrition  of  the  part,  the  finger  was  amputated  at  the  juncture  of  the 
middle  and  distal  thirds  of  the  third  surgical  phalanx,  and  the  distal  end 
of  the  latter  turned  downward,  to  form  the  end  of  the  nose  and  its  columna. 

The  detail  essential  to  the  proper  description  of  this  operation,  which 
was  done  with  success  by  the  late  Prof.  T.  T.  Sabine,  is  too  extensive  to  be 
considered  here.  A  full  account  of  this  very  interesting  case  can  be  found 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Illustrated  Quarterly  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1882. 

PancoasVs  Subcutaneous  Method. — The  subcutaneous  method  consists 
in  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  depressed  tissues,  so  that  they  are  sep- 
arated from  their  bony  connections,  as  was  done  by  Professor  Pancoast  in 
1842.     The  operation  can  be  best  described  in  his  own  language : 

"A  long,  narrow-bladed  tenotomy  knife  was  introduced  on  either  side 
by  a  puncture  through  the  skin  over  the  edge  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
upper  maxillary  bone.  The  knife  was  pushed  up  under  the  skin  to  the  top 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  then  brought  down,  shaving  the  inner  side  of  the 
bony  wall  so  as  to  detach  the  adherent  and  inverted  nose  upon  either  side. 
The  point  of  the  nose  could  now  be  brought  out.  The  nose  still  remained 
adherent  to  the  top  of  the  nasal  chasm.  The  knife  was  a  third  time  intro- 
duced under  the  skin,  in  a  direction  corresponding  nearly  to  the  long  diam- 
eter of  the  orbit  of  the  eyes,  and  the  adhesions  separated  from  the  nasal 
spine  and  the  internal  angular  processes  of  the  os  frontis.  The  soft  parts 
and  tlie  cheeks  were  loosened,  by  sweeping  the  knife  outward  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  so  far  as  to  divide  the  infra-orbital  nerve  and  artery  on 
each  side  down  toward  the  median  line,  and  held  together  with  sutures 
passed  through  the  cavity  of  the  nose." 

7710  saddle-back  and  ayignlar  deformities  of  the  nose  are  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence,  and  are  either  of  acquired  or  congenital  origin. 

Those  defects  can  be  rectified  by  Konig's  method  (Fig.  740),  and  by 
the  use  of  various  mechanical  expedients.  Martin's  platinum  support 
(Fig.  741),  as  employed  by  Weir  and  others,  is  representative  of  this  class 
of  mechanism. 
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The  Operation. — A  flap  composed  of  the  upper  lip  and  of  the  nose,  up  to 
the  transverse  center  of  the  nasal  bones,  is  raised  by  free  division  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  gingival  fold,  and  separation  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  nose  from  the  bony  borders  of  the  meatus  with  a  small  scalpel.  A 
platinum  support  so  constructed  as  to  meet  the  cosmetic  requirements  is 
anchored  in  position  beneath  the  flap  by  inserting  the  ends  of  the  legs  (c  b) 
into  small  openings  made  into  the  bone  at  the  outer  borders  of  the  meatus 
with  a  fine  awl.  The  nasal  flap  is  then  properly  adjusted  to  the  support  (a), 
the  borders  of  the  gingival  fold  are  united  with  fine  sutures,  and  moderate 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  upper  lip  to  secure  prompt  union.  Within  a  week 
or  so  the  post-operative  irritation  disappears,  and  the  patient  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  deformity  for  a  variable  period  without  material  personal 
discomfort. 

The  introduction  beneath  the  integument  at  the  seat  of  deformity  of  a 
properly  shaped  piece  of  celluloid  is  easy  and  comparatively  satisfactory  in 
the  experience  of  the  author.  The  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  of 
the  nose  down  to  the  periosteum,  the  soft  parts  are  turned  aside  suflBciently 
to  permit  of  the  introduction  into  the  depression  of  a  celluloid  bridge  so 
shaped  as  to  remedy  the  defect.  The 
flaps  are  closed  with  horsehair  sutures 
and  the  patient  kept  quiet  till  union 
occurs. 

Properly  shaped  pieces  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, platinum,  rubber,  etc.,  placed  on 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  or  supported 
by  artificial  septa,  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  described. 

The  Comments. — The  consideration 
of  these  expedients  is  introduced  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  as 
yet,  but  temporary  success  from  their 
use  can  be  assured.  However,  even  this 
may  be  of  great  value  in  certain  cases, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  im- 
proved technique  of  extensive  practice  may  greatly  increase  the  benefits. 
The  dangers  attending  these  procedures  when  offset  by  aseptic  precautions 
are  of  little  moment.  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  belief  that  in 
many  of  the  instances  of  non-traumatic,  so-called  nasal  deformities,  the  out- 
line of  the  nose  is  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  architecture  of 
the  face  and  therefore  should  not  be  condemned  for  contributing  its  share 
to  the  "  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  eircumjstances."  In  such  cases  as 
these  the  morbid  imaginings  of  the  patient  and  the  complaisant  co-operation 
of  the  enterprising  surgeon  may  make  an  agreeal)le  face  grotesque  by  the 
fashioning  of  an  incongruous  nose. 

Paraffin  injection  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  nasal  deformities,  espe- 
cially saddle-nose,  appears  to  be  an  established  procedure.  It  ought  to  be 
realized  at  once  that  the  practice  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  seem  at  first. 


Fig.  741.— Martin's  nasal  support. 
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However,  when  properly  conducted  the  outcome  is  in  most  instances  highly 
satisfactory.  In  each  case  a  thorough  aseptic  technique  should  be  practiced 
in  all  respects.  Both  hard  and  soft  paraffin  are  employed  for  the  purpose, 
the  latter  certainly  appearing  to  be  the  safer  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter 
appear.  The  degree  of  the  melting  point  of  the  paraflBn  used  has  much  to 
do  with  the  security  of  the  procedure,  110°  F.  being  the  most  trustworthy.  A 
degree  much  higher  than  this  exposes  the  patient  to  the  dangers  of  pul- 
monary embolism,  because  of  the  diffluence  of  the  paraffin,  and  to  impaired 
integrity  of  the  skin  because  of  the  undue  temperature.  If  lower  than  110° 
F.,  its  hardness  may  plug  the  needle,  interfere  with  the  proper  molding,  etc. 
The  material  suitable  to  melt  at  this  degree  (110°  F.)  can  now  be  secured 

in  shops,  for  immediate  use,  in 
sealed  sterile  tubes.  The  injection 
can  be  made  with  the  antitoxine 
syringe  or  with  one  designed  for 
the  purpose  (Fig.  742),  and  in 
either  case  the  needle  should  be 
stout,  sharp,  and  with  a  sufficient 
lumen  to  permit  the  ingredients 
to  "  emerge  from  the  needle  in  a  thread-like  string,"  "  easily  molded  and 
quite  capable  of  forming  an  embolus  "  (Smith),  when  properly  cooled. 

The  Operaiion, — Secure  anaesthesia  at  the  seat  of  prepared  puncture 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  if  required ;  intro- 


FiG.  742. — Smith's  paraffin  injection  syringe. 


Fio.  743.— Deformitv  of  nose. 


Fio.  744.— Deformity  of  nose  rectified 
by  paraffin  injection. 


duoe  the  needle  at  tlie  selected  point  into  the  siil)cutan(K)us  tissue  just  be- 
neath the  skiu,  slightly  beyond  the  deformity  (Fig.  743);  begin  the  injec- 
tion slowly,  continuing  it  with  freciueiit  interruptions  to  permit  the  proper 
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molding  of  the  drug,  withdrawing  the  needle  gradually  as  the  injection 
proceeds;  finally,  when  a  sufficient  amount  is  introduced,  withdraw  the 
needle  entirely,  closing  the  point  of  puncture  with  collodion.  When  proper 
molding  is  assured  (Fig.  744),  hasten  the  hardening  by  ice- water  applica- 
tions or  by  a  mild  use  of  the  ether  spray. 

The  Dangers, — With  the  exercise  of  care  in  the  preparation,  introduc- 
tion, and  control  of  the  agent  little  fear  of  unfavorable  outcome  need  be 
felt ;  but  indifference,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  in  the  use  may  be  followed 
by  either  toxic  absorption,  excessive  inflammatory  action,  loss  of  tissue 
from  infection,  abscess  and  overheating  of  the  drug,  pressure  necrosis,  air 
or  paraffin  embolism,  deformity  from  too  little  or  too  great  amount  of 
the  injection  and  from  its  going  astray ;  its  absorption,  its  interference  with 
muscular  action  of  the  ala,  and  the  effects  of  an  improper  melting  point. 

The  Remarks. — The  proper  temperature  can  be  secured  by  dropping 
the  loaded  syringe  into  water  of  the  requisite  warmth,  remembering  that 
the  needle  cools  sooner  than  the  barrel  of  the  instrument.  Special  syringes 
kept  at  suitable  temperature  by  electricity  or  hot  water  are  devised;  also 
syringes  are  covered  with  gutta  percha  for  a  similar  reason.  If  the  needle 
only  be  dipped  in  hot  water  for  a  few  seconds  before  use,  hardening  of  the 
drug  en  route  will  be  obviated.  If  the  fingers  be  pressed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  nose  to  limit  the  spread,  no  danger  of  invading  the  ala  or  orbital 
region  will  occur.  If  blood  can  be  drawn  into  the  needle  after  injecting 
cocaine,  the  paraffin  should  not  be  introduced  at  that  situation. 

The  Results, — Paget  *  reports  forty-three  cases  done  for  deformed  noses 
with  no  accident,  and  a  great  majority  with  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

The  deformity  of  twisted  nose  (Fig.  744  a)  is  corrected  (Fig.  744  b) 
by   cutting  upward  subcutaneously   with   a  fine   sharp  thin    chisel   and 


Pio.  744  a.— A  twisted  na-       Fio.  744  6.— The  twisted 
sal  deformity.  nasal  deformity  corrected. 


c      \  d     ' 

Fio.  744  P. — All  angular  na- 
sal deformity. 

Fio.  744  d. — The  deformity 
corrected. 


mallet  the  bony  connections  between  the  nasal  bones  at  either  side  and 
the  nasal  process  of  tlie  superior  maxilla  and  adjusting  the  parts. 

The  angular  nose  can  be  made  shapely  often  by  the  removal  of  the  super- 


♦  Lancet,  May  16,  1903, 
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aljiindani  tissue  at  the  seat  of  deformity  with  a  sharp  chisel  or  knife 
(Figs.  744  c  and  (7).  The  incision  for  this  purpose  is  locatetl  in  the  median 
line  of  the  deformity,  and  is  of  proper  dimensions  to  permit  exposure  of 
the  enhirgement  witliout  undue  injury  of  the  contiguous  soft  parts.  After 
removal,  tlie  incision  is  (closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Disfhjuremrnt  of  the  nose  dependent  on  morhid  growths  frequently  re- 
quires treatment.  So  long  as  the  l)ony  and  cartilaginous  framework  of  the 
nose  remains  intact,  the  removal  of  the  disfigurement  and  the  grafting  of 
the  raw  surface  resulting  therefrom  can,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be 
carried  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  as  in  the  following  case: 

This  patient  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  while  suffering  from  ft  large 
and  highly  vuscular  angioma  involving  nearly  all  of  the  superficial  structures  of  the 
nose  and  the  culumna  (Fig.  745).  The  growth  began  in  infancy  as  a  ^^mother*B 
mark  ^'  and  had  increased  rapidly  in  size  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Re- 
peated severe  haemorrhages  had  occurred  from  an  ulcerating  point  on  the  surface, 
wliicli  greatly  weakened  the  patient.  The  following  plan  of  treatment  was  caitied 
into  effect.  The  circulation  was  controlled  at  either  side  of  the  pose  by  loDg-bladed 
force[)s  so  applied  as  to  compress  the  upper  lip  and  cheek;  that  of  the  frontal  vesBeU 
was  controlled  by  direct  external  pressure.  The  growth  was  split  in  the  median  line 
down  to  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  framework  the  entire  length  with  a  scalpel,  and 
the  respective  halves  were  turned  aside  with  a  blunt  instrument  carried  along  the  bony 
and  cjirtilaginous  tissues  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  growth,  where  they  were  ligatured 
with  the  cobbler's  stitch  and  cut  away  with  cautery.  The  al«3  were  not  involved  suf- 
ficiently to  require  removal.  After  the  cutting  away  of  the  ligatures  the  graoulatiog 
surface  was  covered  with  skin  gmft«,  and  quickly  healed  (Fig.  746).  The  remaining 
points  of  angiomatous  structure  were  treated  with  galvano-puncture. 

Harelip. — The   deformity  of  harelip  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 

the  ooiig(»nital  defects  calling  for  operations  upon  the  face. 

71ie  oprnftioufi  for  its  relief  can  be  practiced  at  any  age,  but  the  best 
time  is  as  soon  after  birth  as  the  infant  becomes  sufficiently  well  educated  to 
take  its  food  and  enabled  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  If  the  infant  be  plump 
and  robust  operation  can  be  practiced  earlier  than  if  weak  and  puny.  The 
exceptions  are  rare  when  operation  is  not  admissible  at  four  months  of  age. 
77/7'  cofnplcfe  coftfrol  of  the  pntient  during  the  operation  is  important. 

For  this  ])urpose  an  ana\<?tlietic  should  be  given,  chloroform  being  usually 
selected.  The  arms  of  the  patient  are  phiced  at  the  sides  and  held  in  position 
by  a  iiMpkin  surrounding  the  body  and  pinned  sufliciently  tight  to  prevent 
tlH?ir  withdnnval,  being  careful,  howe\er,  not  to  constrict  the  chest  during 
an:esthe>ia.  (Mie  as«jistant  takes  the  child  in  his  lap,  another  stands  behind 
him  and  liolds  the  infant's  body.  The  head  of  the  i)atient  is  held  by  the 
hands  of  the  lirst  assistant,  so  as  to  enable  liim  to  control  the  movements  of 
the  head,  and  likewise  the  (!irculation  in  the  facial  arteries  with  the  fingers, 
and  at  the  same  lime  to  bend  the  head  forward,  tliat  blood  may  escape  from 
the  mouth.  Ik*  can,  if  necessary, also  administer  the  amesthetic  with  a  small 
sponge  lu'ld  botwuen  the  index  fingers.  The  success  of  the  operation  will 
depend  in  a  very  hirge  degree  upon  the  entire  absence  of  tension  of  the 
parts  when  j)laced  in  })osition.  To  prevent  tension,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
separate  the  lip  and  cheeks  to  a  considerable  extent  from  their  bony  con- 
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unctions.    Id  mme  iiiFtaiM?es,  owing  to  the  diflktiltie^  of  the  case^  the  Ic 

ol  blnoil  will  W  ccniiiiflcniMe,  unleg^  everj-  prfH-jiution  be  taken.  The?  cor- 
onary vi^i^c'U  ut^ually  j?ui»|i1v  the  bleeding  pointy  but  they  can  be  easily  eon- 
trolieil  hy  grarpiDg  the  lip  at  lioth  sides  of  the  incision  between  the  thumbz^ 
and  fingers.  By  tbr^  prnctHhire.  the  same  force  that  puts  tlie  part  upoi 
the  stretch  ali?o  checks  the  flow  of  bk>mi  Ae  the  fingers  of  the  assistant 
often  hinder  the  operator^  espcciallj  if  the  cleft  be  large,  their  action  can 
readily  l*e  supplemented  by  passsing  through  the  lip,  at  each  side  of  th€ 
propneit*d  cut,  a  titrong  ^ilk  ligature,  which,  when  looped,  makes  it  pojssiblc 
to  keep  the  part^  on  the  etretch  without  inconvenience,  and  which  can  be 
f;o  plaeefl  thnt  when  made  tense  the  coronary  vessels  will  be  compressed. 
Either  Milne*s  artery  compression  forceps  or  Langenheck's  serre-lines  (F'ig. 
103)  will  control  the  bfemnrrhage  admirably  if  tixed  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  on  each  side.    If  the  blades  of  the  ordinary  dressing  forceps  be  sur- 
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Fi(i.  747. — ^luiiirumcnts  employed  in  operfttion  on  h&relip.  a.  Double-edged  and  blunt* 
fMjijitfd  kuives*  6,  Thumb-  and  mouse-tootheil  f«»rceps.  c.  Sharp-pointed  curved, 
Htid  blurit-|>oint*:d  stmijyrhl  stMs^<M>r^,  d.  Iliirelip  pins  (not  frequently  uaed  now), 
e»  LhTigcubvok^s  s<irre-fiiies.    /.  Foreipressure  foreeps. 

rounded  by  aJheifive  plaster  and  clo&ed  upon  the  lip  by  rubber  bands  pas 
around  the  handles,  a  useful  substitute  will  be  had  for  the  instruments  just 
mentioned  (Fig.  747).  The  borders  may  l)e  pared  with  a  sharp-pointed 
scalpel,  strong  scissors,,  or  the  triangular  cataract  knife;  the  latter  is  very 
useful  for  thiB  pur}K)8e.  It  is  not  permissible  to  sacrifice  certain  of  the  par- 
ings tak»'n  from  the  free  borders  of  the  cleft,  except  in  caises  with  but  little^ 
deformity ;  they  therefore  should  remain  attached  and  be  utilized  in  filling 
in  the  gap»  Ibis  l*eing  the  only  satisfactory  manner  of  avoiding  the  occur- 
rence of  the  objectionable  notch  often  seen  after  operations  for  harelip.  The 
pin^  and  sutures  should  perforate  the  flaps  at  least  a  third  or  fourth  of  an 
inch  froni  the  borders  of  the  wound,  and  even  farther,  if  there  be  any  degree 
of  tension.  One  or  two  of  either  will  be  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Neither  j)ins  nor  suturns  are  carried  entirely  through  the  flaps,  but  are 
passed  near  to  their  under  surface.    The  sutiu'ee  may  be  inserted  nearer  to 
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the  edges  of  the  wound  than  the  pins,  and  in  sufficient  number  to  properly 
connect  the  lips.  The  pins  are  removed  within  two  or  three  days,  the 
sutures  remain  longer.  If  ulceration  around  the  pins  be  threatened,  they 
should  be  removed  after  others  have  been  inserted  at  new  points  to  receive 
any  strain  that  may  be  present. 

The  operation  for  all  forms  of  harelip  can  be  divided  properly  into 
three  steps: 

The  First  Step, — In  the  first  step  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  tension 
with  union  of  the  borders  of  the  defect,  is  combated  by  freely  separating 
the  lip  and  perhaps  also  the  cheek  backward  and  upward  from  the  bone  at 
cither  side  with  scissors  or  scalpel.  A  restraining  ala  should  be  separated 
from  its  bony  connections  in  a  similar  manner.  Unusual  bony  projection 
should  be  remedied  by  instrumental  or  manual  force  at  this  time. 

The  Second  Step, — The  second  step  consists  in  making  the  borders  of 
the  cleft  tense  with  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  cutting  them  of  equal  thick- 
ness with  a  small,  sharp-pointed  scalpel,  or  with  scissors,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  the  operation.  When  possible,  the  preparatory  cutting  should 
be  planned  so  as  to  utilize  the  parings  in  the  final  closure,  thus  lessening 
tension  and  obviating  a  notched  vermilion  border.  The  performance  of 
this  step  is  attended  with  more  or  less  haemorrhage,  which  can  be  easily 
controlled  by  pressure  at  either  side  of  the  lip  with  the  fingers,  by  Langen- 
beck's  serre-fines,  or  properly  adjusted  traction  sutures. 

Tlie  Third  Step. — The  third  step  relates  to  the  approximation  of  the 
divided  borders.  The  borders  are  apposed  by  forward  pressure  directed 
from  the  cheeks  by  the  assistant.  A  single,  long  harelip  pin  is  then  carried 
through  the  flaps  at  the  center  of  the  lip  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
borders,  and  its  influence  supplemented  with  a  figure-of-eight  aseptic  cotton- 
yarn  suture  applied  moderately  tight.  The  vermilion  borders  of  the  flaps 
are  now  carefully  adjusted  and  united  with  silkworm-gut  sutures ;  the  upper 
border  is  similarly  treated.  The  pin  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  intervening 
space  suitably  joined  with  similar  sutures.  Two  or  three  sutures  of  fine 
catgut  or  silk  are  next  applied  to  the  vermilion  border  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. If  tension  be  marked,  the  pin  or  needle  employed  in  the  primary 
adjustment  of  the  borders  can  again  be  used,  and  its  influence  supplemented 
with  the  cotton-yarn  suture,  until  danger  of  ulceration  at  the  points  of 
perforation  is  feared.  If  still  further  restraint  be  needed,  the  pin  may  be 
reapplied  at  a  different  site. 

The  wound  is  then  dressed  with  iodoform  or  acetanilid  and  still  further 
supported  if  necessary  with  adhesive  strips  which  are  applied  far  back  on 
either  cheek,  drawn  forward,  crossed,  and  attached  to  the  opposite  sides  simul- 
taneously. If  there  be  a  cleft  in  the  hard  palate  also,  the  application  of 
iodoformized  collodion  to  the  surface  of  the  wound  will  prevent  the  food 
and  buccal  discharges  from  soiling  its  borders.  The  wound  is  redressed  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day.  The  sutures  are  removed  successively 
from  the  fifth  day  on,  the  lip  being  fortified  by  adhesive-plaster  restraint 
over  the  site  of  removal  if  advisable.  When  union  fails  in  part  or  entirely, 
the  borders  ought  still  to  be  held  as  nearly  together  as  possible,  during  such 
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fi  (leg^ree  of  repair  as  may  take  place*.    An  attempt  to  remedy  a  secondary 

dofect  of  this  ftort  by  o|MTrttion  sliould  not  hv  made  until  some  time  ha^ 
elapsed,  in  onk-r  that  tlie  [)ordL»rs  shall  again  hL*eomt?  well  healed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient  improve<h  In  all  iimlances,  carefully  avoid  elosure 
of  the  nostrils  unlei^  the  patient  is  able  to  breathe  eai^ily  through  the  mouth 
when  they  are  obstructed. 

Single   Harelip. — Single  harelip  can  be  treated  by  euperlieial  or  deep 
paring  witii  direct  union  of  the  borders  of  the  cleft  either  by  the  ^jingle-  or 


u 


U^^ 


.  ...   , iH, — Miruull's  rncth<Hl  of  frcsli«*iim^^  ^.,..  .,,[u[\-. 

double-iiap  methuds.  The  simplest  method  eonsit^ts  in  paring  with  a  knife 
the  borders?  of  the  cleft,  looeening  freely  the  labial  connections  to  the  bone§» 
and  bringing  the  vdgL'B  directly  into  contact  with  each  other.  Unless  the 
operation  is  carefully  performed  this  method  is  often  followed  by  a  notch 
at  the  border  of  the  lip  where  the  flaps  are  joined. 

The  Sinffh'ffnp  Mvlhutl  (MirauU)  (Fig.  748). — ^Draw  down  both  borders 
of  the  cleft  and  freely  sever  their  connections  with  tlie  bone;  pare  the  bor- 
der of  the  longer  portion,  and  make  the  flap  from  the  shorter:  turn  down 
the  flap,  and  approximate  and  unite  the  borders  ae  Ix^fore  described. 

The  DuuhJv-tlap  Method  (Malgaigne).^Pass  a  silk  ligature  through 
each  angle  of  the  fissure;  divide  the  sublabial  connections;  make  one  side 


c-  > ; 


4J 


^: 


Ffo.  74d, — Malgaigtie^s  uiethud  of  fresheiiing  and  suture, 

tense;  transfix  it  near  the  border  of  the  fissure,  and  cut  upward  to  ajid  over 
the  apex  of  the  same;  repeat  the  operation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fissure;  draw  Ijotli  flaps  thus  formed  downward,  bringing  their  cut  surfaces 
in  contact  with  each  other  (Fig.  749) ;  close  the  cleft  with  a  pin  or  suture 
passed  near  to  the  vt*rmtlion  border,  and  with  another  above  if  necessary; 
unite  the  everted  flaps  by  a  line  silken  thread  or  horsehair;  cut  off  their 
extremities  obliquely,  leaving  enough  tissue  to  form  a  prominent  projeetion 
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at  the  margin  of  the  lip  in  order  to  obviate  the  formation  of  a  notch.  If 
the  cleft  be  shallow  the  flaps  should  remain  connected  above  and  be  turned 
downward  and  united  as  before. 


Fig.  750. — Hagedorn*s  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 

Hagedom's  Method  (Fig.  750). — Loosen  the  lip  and  fix  the  borders  of 
the  cleft  with  traction  sutures;  make  a  curved  incision  on  cither  side  by 
transfixion  from  above  downward  along  the  outer  limit  of  the  convex  muco- 


FiG.  751.— Simon's  method. 


cutaneous  borders  of  the  cleft  to  near  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip,  the 
incision  in  the  major  border  of  the  cleft  being  slightly  the  longer;  from 
near  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shorter  incision  and  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  longer  one,  two  short  incisions  are  made,  the  one  passing  horizontally 
outward,  and  the  other  obliquely  upward  and  outward.  Short  incisions 
are  then  made  outward  from  the  free  borders  of  the  cleft  to  the  long 

ones.     The  upper  extremi- 
^     >/  i     h\l    ^  imm.    Ml^\  ties  of  the  primary  incisions 

are  united  by  short  trans- 
verse incisions,  and  the  mar- 
ginal tissue  is  removed.  The 
borders  are  brought  in  con- 
tact and  united  with  silk- 
worm gut. 

Simon's  Method  (Fig. 
751). — Simon  made  an  L-shaped  incision  in  the  border  opposite  the  median 
one,  and  a  recumbent  <-shaped  incision  at  the  median  border  (A) ;  the  tis- 
sues were  removed,  the  upper  limits  of  the  freshened  borders  were  united 
first,  and  the  remaining  portions  subsequently,  in  the  usual  manner. 
40 


Fig.  752. — Dieflfenbach*s  method,  liberating  incisions. 
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Dirffnihach's  Method, — In  cases  with  wide  and  complete  clefts,  liberat- 
\r\^  incisions  passing  around  the  alae  (Fig.  752)  and  outward  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  ch(»c»ks,  or  made  transversely  directly  below  the  nose,  are 
of  much  service  in  securing  ready  and  proper  coaptation  of  the  borders  of 
the  cleft.  These  incisions  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  more  readily  the 
nccukKl  detachment  of  the  lip  from  the  jaw. 

Konig's  Method. — Konig  removes  the  borders  of  the  cleft  entirely,  and 
then  forms  a  flap  at  either  side  by  means  of  incisions  directed  downward 
and  outward  from  near  the  middle  points  of  the  vertical  ones  (Fig.  753). 


Fm.  7r>:U    KtWiijj's  method  of  freshening  and  suture. 

The  incision  at  IIjc  outer  side  of  the  cleft  is  somewhat  the  longer.  The 
flaps  are  tiltctl  downwanl  in  sewing,  thus  obviating  the  liability  of  a  notch 
in  tlie  vermilion  I^order. 

diraUifss  Method, — (liraldesV  method  is  principally  employed  when 
the  <leformity  extends  into  the  nasjil  cavity,  and  the  flaps  are  constructed 
so  ns  to  ]>ro\ide  a  floor  to  its  mtrnntv  (Fig.  754).  When  the  flap  (1)  is 
inrrird  nj»\vnnl  to  repair  the  floor  of  tlie  nostril,  the  angle  of  this  flap 
is  ilun  brought  in  contact  with  the  angle  at  the  up^KT  extremity  of  the 


Fir,.  7r>4. — CiiraUVVs  moth.H^  of  freshening  nni^  suture, 

Ijor^liT  (^V).  the  ciit  Mirf.'iris  tlnis  l>rought  into  a p]"H">ji it  ion  Wing  of  a 
j-iniilnr  Irnirili  ('^.  H.  Tlie  frrslunrd  ]»orvlcr  (^."S)  then  comes  in  contact 
with  {*Ji  the  ]M)inl  nf  till-  ilnp  resting  u]»on  the  nnderniosT  cut,  in  which 
])o>iiion  \]u'  v.\i\ri:'\v.>  iwv  nnitnl,  'The  eutieulnr  boroer  of  the  end  of  the 
iniit  r  tl;i]»  ( 1  >  i>  ]^nrtinl!y  rtnune«l  ^iO  tliat  n  fn^luncil  wedge  of  tissue 
ir*  inM-Tieil  nt  llie  h<'ri7unlnl  inci>ion  of  the  llap.  Tliis  is  an  admirable 
0]>.ninon.  and  i-nn  be  un]»ioyeil  on  all  tX'Ciisions  where  extensive  dcformit\' 
exists. 
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Pig.  755.— Double  Imrelip. 


Double   Harelip  (Simple).— Pare  the  central   portion   (Fig.    755)   on 
both  sides;  make  lateral  flaps  with  their  attachments  below  at  the  outer 
borders  (a  b) ;  liberate  the  labial  con- 
nections,  and   approximate   the   raw 
surfaces  by  the  aid  of  silkworm-gut 
sutures. 

Complicated  Harelip.— Harelip  is 
often  complicated  by  a  fissure  through 
the  alveolar  process,  which  sometimes 
extends  to  the  hard  palate,  and  even 
beyond,  and  through,  the  soft  parts.  For  a  time  before  the  operation,  it  is 
well  for  the  parents  or  nurse  to  make  gradual  pressure  upon  the  more 
prominent  bony  portion,  combined  with  outward  traction  on  the  depressed 
side,  endeavoring  thereby  to  cause  the  alveolar  arch  to  assume  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  normal  outline.  A  reasonable  degree  of  patience  in  making  these 
painless  manipulations  will,  in  time,  effect  a  more  satisfactory  result  than 
the  application  of  sudden  force  by  means  of  forceps.  The  practice  of 
forcing  the  alveolar  extremities  into  position,  paring  and  wiring  them,  is 
pernicious,  since  to  do  so  still  further  shortens  the  outline  of  the  arch  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  and  does  not  result  in  a  bony  union  of  the  extrem- 
ities. The  gentle  but  constant  traction  exerted  by  the  united  lip  will  in 
time  as  certainly  reduce  the  projecting  bone  to  the  proper  place  as  the 
more  vigorous  measures. 

It  is  better  to  allow  the  deformity  of  the  hard  parts  to  remain  un- 
molested until  the  teeth  appear,  when  the  outline 
of  the  biting  surface  of  the  upper  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  made  to  meet  it 
by  rectifying  the  upper,  and  introducing,  if  neces- 
sary, additional  teeth  upon  a  plate  to  fill  any  gap 
in  the  biting  surface.  Giraldes's  method  (Fig.  754) 
offers  the  best  means  of  closing  the  fissure  in  the 
lip  in  these  cases. 

The  fissure  may  be  double,  and  involve  both  the 
hard  and  soft  parts,  back  to  and  through  the  soft 
palate.  The  intermaxillary  bone  in  these  cases  may 
project  freely,  and  even  be  adherent  to  the  soft 
parts  covering  the  end  of  the  nose  (Fig.  750).  If  such  be  the  case,  division 
of  tlie  vomer  may  be  practiced,  after  which  the  projecting  portion  is 
forcibly  })ressod  into  position,  and  the  soft  parts  are  united,  as  in  the 
sim])kT  forms;  except,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  unite  both  sides 
simultaneously  for  fear  of  causing  too  great  traction. 

The  Management  of  a  Projecting  Intermaxillary  Bone, — Many  plans 
to  renuMly  an  excessive  projection  of  this  bone  have  been  devised.  Blan- 
din  advised  the  free  removal  of  a  properly  estimated  triangular-shaped 
piece  from  the  vomer  (Fig.  757).  But  attendant  haemorrhage  and  failure 
of  union  caused  many  surgeons  to  advise  rather  its  subperiosteal  resection. 
The  subperiosteal  method  is  readily  accomplished  by  raising  the  periosteum 


Fiu.  756.— Complicated 
harelip. 
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and  superimposed  mucous  membrane  simultaneously  with  a  delicate  peri- 
osteotome  through  incisions  made  along  either  side  of  the  edge  of  the 
vomer.     x\fter  a  })ropcr  extent  of  denudation,  the  elevated  tissues   are 

drawn  aside  by  retractors,  and  the 
triangular  swtion  is  made  with  strong 
scissors;  the  projecting  portion  is 
forced  into  place,  and  the  soft  parts 
are  properly  retained  by  suitably  ar- 
ranged intra-nasal  and  supra-labial 
restraint.  Ease  advised  that  a  single 
vertical  incision  be  made  through 
the  bone  after  denudation. 

When  the  protruding  portion  is 

connected  to  the  nose,  it  should  be 

Blandiirs  operation,  triangular  incision.   separatiMl  with  care  or  the  columna 


Fio.  757.— Projecting  intermaxillary  bone. 


Rose's  operation,  dotted  line. 


will  be  impaired. 


Bardelebcn  divided  the  bone  after  denudation  for  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  and  then  reduced  the  deformity  with  but  trivial  bleeding.  The 
reduction  of  the  deformity  then  causes  an  overla})ping  of  the  borders  of  the 
vomer,  which  is  followed  by  union  of  the  apposed  surfaces. 

The  Operation  for  Double  Harelip  (Complicated).— After  proper  reduc- 
tion of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  the  central  strip  of  integument  is  pared  at 
the  margins  so  as  to  form  a  quadrilateral-shaped  flap.  After  this  is  ac- 
complished the  outer  borders  of  the  cleft  are  pared,  the  lower  portions  of 
which  are  provided  with  flaps  similar  to  those  in  Malgaigne's  operation. 
The  borders  of  the  upper  portions  are  removed  entirely.  The  attached  flaps 
are  turned  downward,  trimmed,  and  ])ro[)erly  united  with  each  other,  coinci- 
dent with  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  remaining  corresponding  borders 
of  the  wound  (Fig.  T5S).     The  author  in  two  cases  of  this  character  has 


Fig.  7.>8.— Operation  for  double  harelip. 

turn(ul  outward  the  parings  of  the  vertical  borders  of  the  central  segment, 
and  inserted  the  distal  ends  respectively  into  transverse  incisions  made  one 
beneath  either  ala,  as  in  (xiraldes's  method.  This  plan  provides  a  good  floor 
to  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils. 

Hofjedonis  Method  (Fig.  7")!)). — Ilagedorn's  method,  although  not  so 
simple  as  the  preceding  one,  requires  no  special  description  to  explain  it. 
The  teatlike  projection  at  the  median  line  of  the  upper  lip  is  longer  than 
necessary. 
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Owen's  Method, — In  this  operation  the  prolabium  and  the  incisive 
bone  are  removed  and  thick  flaps  are  cut  as  follows:  On  the  right  the 
incision  c  d  e  (Fig.  760,  a)  is  made  and  the  fragments  removed.     On  the 


Fio.  759. — Hagedorn's  operation  for  double  harelip, 

left  the  incision  f  b  is  made  and  the  respective  borders  united  so  as  to 
bring  a  to  e  (Fig.  761),  6  to  d  and  /  to  c,  when  the  sutures  are  introduced 
and  tied. 

The  After-treatment. — In  such  cases  as  these  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  obstruct  the  nasal  openings,  hence  cumbersome  dressings  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  wound  treated  with  iodoformized  collodion  supplemented 
with  a  scanty  gauze  covering.  The  mouth  and  the  nostrils,  especially 
the  latter,  should  be 
kept  well  cleansed 
and  free  from  all  dis- 
charges, food,  etc.  In 
other  respects  the 
treatment  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing cases. 

The  Results,— 
The  rate  of  mortality 
depends    on    the    se- 


Pio.  760. — Owen's  operation. 
>Making  flaps. 


Flaps  un 


's  oner 
ited. 


verity  of  the  operation,  age,  condition,  and  environment  of  the  patient,  etc. 
About  five  per  cent  die  in  the  first  two  weeks  after  operation,  and  about 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  during  the  first  year.  However,  the  operation  can 
not  alone  be  blamed  for  this  high  rate. 

Cheiloplasty  is  an  operation  directed  to  the  cure  of  deformities  of  the 
lips  dependent  on  disease  or  congenital  defects.  The  general  technique  of 
cheiloplasty  differs  but  little  from  that  of  harelip.  The  former  operation  is 
addressed  mainly  to  the  defects  of  adults  and  those  amenable  to  discipline. 
Therefore,  the  requirements  of  cleanliness  are  better  observed,  and  the  final 
results  are  correspondingly  improved. 

Deformity  of  Lower  Lip.  The  V  Incision, — The  V  incision  is  employed 
for  the  removal  of  epitheliomata  or  other  morbid  growths  that  do  not  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  lip.  The  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  lip  is  divided,  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  V  being  increased 
proportionately  to  the  width  of  its  base.     The  usual  liberating  incisions  may 
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be  required.    The  cut  surfaces  are  united  by  the  same  means,  and  eared  for 
in  the  same  manner,  as  in  operations  for  harelip  (Fig.  762). 

Grant's  Method. — This  incision  can  be  employed  in  place  of  the  V- 
shaped  incision,  especially  when  the  gap  following  the  latter  is  too  wide 


Fig.  703. — Grant's  operation.    Flap  formed. 


Fig.  762. — V  incision ;  union 
with  harelip  pins. 


Fig.  764. — Grant's  operation.    Flap  united. 


for  the  purposes  of  ready  adjustment  with  satisfactory  cosmetic  effect ;  also 
the  oblique  incisions  6  e  and  c  f  (Fig.  7G3)  can  be  extended  beneath  the 
chin,  affording  opportunity  to  remove  diseased  lymphatics  (Fig.  763). 

Bhisius's  Method. — In  this  method  the  growth  involves  more  or  less  of 
the  lower  lip.  After  removal  of  the  growth,  the  semilunar  incisions  (Fig. 
7()5)  are  made,  their  h^ngth  being  regulated  by  the  fnn^dom  of  the  subse- 
quent adjustment  of  the  flaps.  If  the  morbid  process  will  ])ermit  (Fig.  765), 
sufficient  mucous  membrane  may  Ik?  saved  or  separated  and  transferred 


Fig.  765. — Rlasiiis's  mot  hod  for 
removal  of  lower  lip. 


Fio.  766.— Blasius's  method  for  removal 
of  h>wer  lip.     F^hips  united. 


by  sliding  from  the  inner  surface  so  as  to  cover  the  oral  margin,  thus  pro- 
viding a  suitable  vermilion  border  wlicm  sutured  to  the  integumentary  edge. 
The  Horizon tal  Incision. — When  the  morbid  ])rocess  does  not  involve 
the  free  border  of  the  lip,  it  can  be  removed  by  an  oval  incision  horizontally 
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situated,  and  the  gap  closed  in  the  usual  manner  (Fig.  767).  If  the  space 
be  too  large  to  admit  of  closure,  it  can  be  left  to  heal  by  granulation,  or 
be  remedied  by  the  sliding  process,  either  with  or  without  parallel  or 
transverse  incisions.  jL^^^K^^^m^sm^..^        . 

Celsus's  Method. — When  ^"^^^^^^/^^^^^      ^^s^^^^gj^^^ff^^ 

the  morbid  growth  involves  Fio.  767.— A  method  of  removal  of  superficial  epithe- 
the  whole  or  half  of  the  lip,  ^^""^^  «'  ^^P- 

the  broad-based  V  incision  is  supplemented  by  transverse  ones  extending 
outward  from  each  angle  of  the  mouth  a  sufficient  distance  to  admit  the 
easy  joining  of  the  V  borders  after  the  tissues  have  been  freely  liberated 
from  their  bony  attachments  (Figs.  768  and  769).     If  difficulty  be  expe- 


FiG.  768.— Celsus's  method.    Flap  formed.         Fio.  769.— Celsus's  method.    Flap  united. 


rienccd  in  sliding  the  flaps,  it  may  be  overcome  by  making  short  vertical 
incisions  through  the  cheek  at  the  outer  extremities  of  the  horizontal  ones 
(e,  e).  The  most  ingenious  feature  of  this  method  consists  in  dividing 
the  buccal  mucous  -membrane  at  least  a  fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  in- 
cision made  through  the  cheek  and  parallel  with  it,  so  that  when  the  out- 
ward cuts  are  completed,  and  the  parts  joined  in  the  median  line  to  form 
the  lip,  the  raw  border  of  the  latter  can  be  covered  by  turning  the  pro- 
cesses of  mucous  membrane 
over  it,  thereby  forming  an 
excellent  vermilion  border. 
The  angles  of  the  mouth 
are  also  to  be  formed  by 
stitching  the  membrane  and 
buccal  cuts  to  each  other. 

Estlandcr's  Method. — 
Estlander's  method  is  effi- 
cient when  the  loss  of  lip 
is  partial,  located  at  one 
side,  and  encroaches  on  the  skin  over  the  chin  (Fig.  770).  A  triangular  flap, 
having  the  coronary  artery  in  the  pedicle,  is  turned  downward  from  the 


Fig.  770.— Partial  cheiloplasty  (Estlander). 
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cheek  and  fitted  to  the  gap  below  prepared  for  its  reception.    This  method 
provides  a  vermilion  border  and  results  in  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  cure. 

Langenbeck's  Method  (Circular). — Langenbeck's  method  is  addressed  to 
a  defect  limited  to  any  part  of  the  lower  lip  not  exceeding  half  its  length 
(Fig.  771),  and  involving  the  movable  portion  only.  The  incision  passes 
along  the  inferior  limit  of  the  defect,  and  is  extended  outward  at  either 
side  around  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  into  the  upper  lip  to  a  distance 
conforming  to  the  width  of  the  gap  to  be  closed.  The  separated  portions  of 
the  lip  are  loosened  and  so  adjusted  as  to  fill  the  gap  when  united  by 


\ 


mu4 


■I  1  V\'l  \, 


Pio.  771. — Chciloplasty  with 
displacement  of  the  border 
of  the  lip  (Lan gen  beck). 


Pio. 


772. — Gheiloplasty  with  the  formation  of  two  flaps 
from  the  cheeks  (Bruns). 


sutures  below.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  gap  is  closed  with  sutures, 
always  remembering  to  begin  the  suturing  opposite  the  angles  of  the  newly 
formed  mouth,  that  the  oval  outline  may  be  maintained. 

Bruns's  Method. — Bruns's  method  is  applicable  to  the  restoration  of 
the  entire  lower  lip  (Fig.  772).  After  the  gap  is  properly  fashioned,  two 
quadrilateral  flaps,  comprising  the  thickness  of  the  cheek,  are  formed,  one 
at  either  side  of  the  mouth.  Thtve  flaps  are  loosened  and  turn  down- 
ward into  the  gap,  to  the  borders  of  which  they  are  carefully  united  with 
sutures.    If  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  be  divided  on  a  line  a  quarter  of 


Fig.  773. — Gheiloplasty  with  the  formation  of  a  flap 
from  the  chin.    After  suture  (Langcnbcck). 


Fig.  774 — Gheiloplasty 
(Syme-Buchanan). 


an  inch  or  so  posterior  to  the  division  of  tlie  cheek,  a  vermilion  border  may 
be  formed  by  sewing  the  membrane  to  the  integument  after  the  flaps  are 
properly  placed  and  united.  The  resulting  wounds  of  the  cheeks  are  closed 
with  sutures. 
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LangenbecVs  Method. — Tjangenbeck  devised  this  method  to  meet  those 
cases  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  chin  only  are  available  for  use  (Fig.  773). 
The  flap  may  be  made  single  oi*  double,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
case.  In  the  single-flap  method  the  oblique  margin  of  the  defect  is  made 
to  correspond  to  the  proximate  part  of  the  new  lip.  The  oblique  incision 
is  then  prolonged  downward,  and  in  other  requisite  directions,  sufficiently 
to  construct  a  flap  of  suitable  dimensions  to  fill  the  gap.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  minor  disfigurement  follows  the  union  of  the  borders.  It  is  an 
obvious  fact,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  complete  ver- 
milion border  in  this  instance. 

The  Syme-Buchanan  Method. — This  method  is  adapted  to  restoration 
of  the  lip  when  the  loss  of  tissue  is  sustained  mainly  by  the  central  part, 
and  at  the  lower  border.  Two  quadrilateral  flaps  are  made  at  either  side  of 
the  V-shaped  incision  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  defect,  each  cor- 
responding to  half  the  length  of  the  lip,  by  carrying  downward  at  either 
side  an  incision  continuous  with  the  border  of  the  gap  (Fig.  774).  The 
width  of  the  flaps  should  correspond  after  shrinkage  to  the  width  of  the 
lip.  The  flaps  are  loosened,  carried  upward,  and  united  at  the  median  line, 
thus  effecting  the  restoration. 

Sy trie's  Method. — In  Syme's  method  the  operation  is  performed  by  con- 
tinuing the  sides  of  the  V-shaped  incision  (Fig.  774)  downward  and  outward 
along  the  lower  portion  of  the  cheek  in  a  curvilinear  direction  for  about  two 
inches,  dissecting  up  the  flaps  in  the  usual  manner,  raising  them  up  to  form 
the  lip,  uniting  them  in  the  median  line,  and  allowing  the  remaining  portion 
to  heal  by  granulation.  The  mucous  membrane  should  be  stitched  to  the 
integument  to  provide  a  suitable  border.  ^<''^ 

Buchanan's  method  differed  from  Syme's 
in  making  the  extremities  of  the  flaps 
straight.  In  other  respects  no  radical 
difference  between  these  methods  exists. 

Buck's  Method. — Buck  first  removed 
the  morbid  growth  by  the  V-shaped  in- 
cision, and  united  the  parts  in  the  usual  a    "^  —  - v^imiBSi^Hi  -  />. 
manner.     After  union  had  taken  place, 
the  short  lower  lip  was  overhung  by  the 

upper,  giving  to  the  patient  a  sucker-  ^    \   "^^T'^SiJj^H^H^'"  ci 
mouthed  aj)pearance  (Fig.   775).     The 
steps  tiiken  to  relieve  this  deformity  can 
best  be  described  in  Dr.  Buck's  own  Ian-      p,o   775.— Operation  for  contracted 
guage :  "  In  order  to  insure  precision  in  lower  lip. 

making    the    requisite    incisions,    their 

course  should  first  be  designated  by  pins  temporarily  inserted  erect  in  the  skin 
at  certain  points,  as  shown  by  Fig.  776.  The  letters  a  a  represent  two  pins 
inserted  at  one  finger's  breadth  below  the  under-lip  border,  one  at  either  side 
of  the  chin,  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  both  equidis- 
tant from  the  median  line;  b  h  are  also  two  pins  inserted,  one  on  either  side, 
into  the  upper  lip,  at  the  margin  of  the  vermilion  border,  both  equidistant 


o^^itAT-Tx  -r:iirta.T. 


.^  ,1 pnriMi-.r*   v.-».  -.iiv..  -.11*  f ii.i:'V-.n;r     ▼'-^^J-  ":iih  j « r-tdiL;i«*r   :f 

,.  I  ,.!.,.  ...I  /»•.    r.*»  ..;hii:i»  y  '.iK  iii:»i".i-  "r^it*  '.tiiwiL  jr  ihul  3ii;i:**3ni3*LT 

.  »   I,;     l.A  ,^p-r  »^   V..:  ..1    .ilrt  ♦Ulrt    '.tf  ^.l!*    '.d-l-       A.1    nj:iiSi:eL    -S    "LlyrZ 

th*:  ir. -.Liio::  •lam-i'i   :h.r:--z^  iji-r  lip 

ward  :o  join  uhe  dr?:  incisic-n  a:  its 

lermiLCs  c  in  the  miidle  of  ihe  cheek. 
A  triangular  patch,  &  r  a.  will  thus  be 
forTrie<l  which  will  icciade  the  entire 
thick nesi!  of  the  cheek,  with  its  apex 
frcf:  and  disconnected  while  its  base 
rcmaini;  attached  toward  the  mouth. 
The  next  step  is  to  transfer  the  patch 
from  the  cheek  to  the  side  of  the  chin. 
For  thin  piiri)08e  an  incision  should  be 
made  on  the  side  of  the  chin  from  the 
.  i.fiiii,,^  |i"iiil  itf  till'  fir^.l.  iiifiKinii  a,  v(Ttif^ally  downward  to  the  edge  of  the 
|.,  ...i'l  \n  ihi-  ilijilli  of  Ihr  |h  rioHliiirii.  'IMuM'd^cs  of  this  incision,  retracting 
j|t.  ,i|Miil,  iilTniil  H  V  hliajMMl  MpjuM?  fortht?  lodgment  of  the  triangular  patch, 
i,i<  It  1-  iinw  \n  l»n  IiffMi^Oit  anuiiid  (Ml;r(»wise  and  adjusted  by  sutures  in 
II. •  h<  \  JHniliiiii.  n_v  thin  tnifiHfrr,  thr  portion  of  the  upper-lip  border  that 
I -I  nil  .1  ii  pdil  of  I  III*  iMisr  of  \\w  patch  Ik  hron^ht  into  a  transverse  line  con- 
iiiMc.H*  Willi  llii«  lowiT  lip,  Mful  f«»rniH  an  oxtrnsion  of  it.  The  space  upon 
Hi>  •  In  1 1.,  rniin  \\\\'\r\\  tlir  liiMi»ij:uhir  pa(i»h  wjus  tnkon,  is  closed  by  bringing 
II  .  1  ^\fn  .1  lnj;ii|ln»r  Mini  muMuin^  \\\v\u  hy  suturos.  Hy  this  adjustment  a  new 
.Hi>l  ii.iIui.iHn  ilmpiMl  an^'K'  im  r»n-nn>d  for  tho  mouth  at  the  point  J,  where 
III!  lip  \\tv\  luin-.liMMl  in  foinnu'iu'injj  tho  stvond  incision  of  the  cheek. 
I  III  inii'i.ini  inn-.i  ho  inado  wilh  tho  utmost  procision,  and  special  care 
l.i|..  M  ih.ii  ilu*  imiriMiM  iiirmhnuio  is  di\idod  oxaotly  to  the  Siime  extent  as 
llt<-  I.  m  I'll*'  :\\\\v  pron^iuri*  niav  ho  appliod  to  tho  othor  side  of  the  mouth 
.(h<l  1  \.«  Ml.'. I  :ii  iho  •iuno  oporjilion.** 

I.  .'■ /s    M.:':r.i  yVui   7"7V     In  Malpuirno's  mothovl  the  growth  is 

i..»u.'\..l  i'\  nu;i!>-;  of  ono  lion  oJUal  at\d  t\v»»  \ortiv'ai  inoisions.    The  vertical 

.Jl,li;\i.    \1'.,- 


htir-k'it  irw'iiiloii. 


:\\  \\w  :\\\i:\y^^  of  \\w  uioutlu  tl'.o  b.ori.'onral  one  i<  l^x^ato^l  be- 
, -i  AwA  W\^\\  \\\x^  y\\>iA>x-  Vwy^  ;iOii;::or.al  horiror.ial  incisions 
■\  V.'.  uio  01;  <';^*1\  s'oio  :o  ivv:v.:  ::*.o  **!v\<::7i*  of  iho  pip  by  the 
\       V\u'  \\:\\^s.  ;\\y  (\\\\\  >x\\\rA\\\\.  \'T\^\\ii\\i  forwHixi,  united  in 
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tht^  iiiodian  line,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  their  upper  borders  is  stitched 
to  the  integument.  The  nmcovis  meTnhrnne  can  in  this  instance  he  taken 
with  the  cheek  flap  to  form  the  verTnilion  border,  as  in  Cclsus*s  method. 


\^^^/ 


Fio.  777. — Mttlgai^me*8  methoti, 

SMillot's  Method  (Fig.  778). — The  diseased  portion  iB  removed  as  in 
the  preceding  method,  after  whieh  the  vertieal  incisiong  are  extended  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw,  then  backward  far  enough  to  make  flaps  of  sufficient 


^ 


Pia,  778.— S*dillot*«  mcthad, 

width  to  fill  tbe  gap:  thence  directly  upward  to  a  point  opposite  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  The^e  flaps  are  dissected  up  and  united  in  the  median  line 
by  the  usual  means. 

Doivd's  Mrlhoii. — This  method  exposes  the  sub- 
maxillary spaces  for  removal  of  diseased  lymi»b 
norlee,  also  affords  better  adju^tuient  of  tlie  tiaps 
than  floes  the  preceding  method. 

The  Operation. — Hemove  the  primary  growth 
as  indicated  (Fig.  77!>)  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  from  its  margin;  make  then  two  deep  diverg- 
ing incisions,  one  at  either  side,  and  located  so  as 
to  permit  of  exposition  of  the  submaxillary  con- 
tents ;  make  two  horizontal  incisions,  one  at  either 
side,  each  beginning  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
extending  backward  two  iritbcs  or  more,  as  may  he 
rei|uired,  down  to  the  loiccal  mucous  membrane; 
expose  upward  from  these  incisions  for  a  third  of  an  inch  the  mucous 
membrane,  dividing  it  at  this  the  upper  limit  from  l>efore  l)aekward  at  either 
side,  synieiently  to  constitute  amph.'  tissue  for  a  complete  vermilion  l)order 
of  the  new  lip;  remove  carefully  from  each  submaxillary  space  the  lymph 


Fig.  7TU.  — Dow.l':.  ruelhod. 
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Fig.  780.— Back's  method. 
Interolateral  flap. 


nodes  whether  enlarged  or  not ;  liberate,  approximate  and  unite  the  flaps  in 
the  median  line,  without  undue  tension;  stitch  the  flap  of  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  tegumentary  border  of  the  new  lip,  thus  forming  the  vermilion 
covering;  take  away  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth  the  integumentary  redun- 
dancy, by  removing  triangular  wedges  of  skin,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 

closing  the  gaps  with  sutures;  dress  the 
wound  lightly,  and  keep  the  dressing  clean. 
The  Remarks.— Aii  much  undisturbed 
tissue  as  possible  should  be  left  on  the 
prominence  of  the  chin.  The  facial  ves- 
sels are  usually  severed  by  the  submax- 
illary incisions.  The  submaxillary  salivary 
glands  are  seldom  cancerous,  except  from 
contact  with  contiguous  infected  nodes. 

Defonnities  of  the  Upper  lip.— If  the 
deformity  here  be  slight,  it  can  be  remedied 
by  the  simple  means  employed  upon  the 
lower  lip. 

Buck's  Method — Intero-lateral  Flap, — 
Buck  practiced  this  method  to  restore  one 
half  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  adjacent  por- 
tion of  llic  cheek  (Fig.  780).  lie  divided  the  under  lip,  where  it  joins  the 
check,  by  a  vertical  incision,  a  b,  one  inch  in  length,  at  right  angles  to  its 
border,  lie  made  a  second  incision,  h  c,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  beginning  at  the 
lower  end  of  llu?  first,  a  h.  and  running  for- 
ward parallel  with  the  border  of  the  lower 
lip.  An  ol)li(|ue  incision,  c  (/,  about  half  an 
ineii  in  length,  was  then  made  upward  and 
forward  from  the  end  of  the  horiz(mtal  one, 
leaving  the  ilaj)  with  a  good  attachment  at  the 
point  of  finishing,  lie  pared  the  edges  of  the 
deformity  and  the  adjoining  end  of  the  lialf  lip 
above,  and  sepai'atcd  the  latter  from  its  bony 
attaelinienls  by  free  section  of  tlit^  underlying 
tissues  «lir('((('(l  u|)\v;ir(l  toward  the  orbit.  The 
under-liji  llap  w.is  then  ti])|)ed  endwise,  and  its 
U|)jK'r  exti'cniity  connected  l)y  sntiires  with  the 
freshened  end  of  the  lialf  npper  lip.  The  re- 
^  niainiii--  space  between  tlie  flap  and  cheek  was 
closed  by  sutures. 

Brims,  in  order  to  utilize  the  healthy  por- 
tion of  the   nnicous  nieinhrano,  reilr^eted   from 

the  iniK  r  surface  of  a  diseased  lower  lip  in  making  a  vermilion  border 
for  tiie  newly  constructed  lal)runu  circumscribed  the  morbid  growth 
(Fig.  :S()  a)  by  carrying  inward  beneath  and  below  it  from  the  angle 
of  the   mouth  an  incision  which,  meeting  another  including  the  lip  at 


Fig.  780  a.— Bruns's  method. 
Vermilion  border  plan. 


Fig.  780  6.— Bruns's  method. 
Vermilion  border  made. 
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the  opposite  side,  passed  downward  and  outward  beneath  the  jaw  in  a 
manner  permitting  of  the  examination  and  removal  of  the  submaxillary 
lymph  nodes  (Fig.  780  a).  The  removal  of  the  growth,  the  sliding  up  into 
place  of  the  flap  and  the  covering  of  the  new  upper  border  with  the  rem- 
nant of  mucous  membrane  belonging  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lip,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  780  b.  The  submaxillary  glands  of  the  opposite  side  should  not  escape 
attention. 

Entire  Loss  of  the  Upper  lip. — This  deformity  may  be  repaired  by  semi- 
circular vertical  flaps  or  by  the  lateral-flap  method. 

Buck's  Semicircular  Vertical-flap  Method  (Fig.  781). — Commence  an 
incision  at  the  median  line  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity; 
carry  it  outward  and  downward 
in  a  semicircular  direction  around 
one  side  of  the  mouth  to  a  point 
below  the  lower  lip  corresponding 
to  the  junction  of  its  outer  and 
middle  thirds,  a  h ;  make  a  similar 
incision,  a  c,  around  the  other  side 
of  the  mouth.  These  incisions  are 
carried  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  cheeks  and  lips  at  a 
uniform  distance  of  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  from  the  border  of  the 
opening.  Dissect  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  cheeks  freely  from 
their  attachments  beneath,  that 
they  may  be  easily  brought  forward. 
The  upper  extremities  of  the  semi- 
circular flaps  are  trimmed  off  at  a  proper  angle,  e  d,  after  which  they  are 
united  in  the  median  line  by  the  usual  means.  The  interval  between  the 
cheeks  and  the  newly  constructed  mouth  is  closed  by  sutures. 


Fio.  781. — Semicircular-llap  method. 


Fig.  782.— ScMlillot's  vertical-flap  method. 

SediUoVs  Vertical-flnp  Method  (Fig.  782).— The  bases  oi  the  flaps  in  this 
method  may  be  made  either  upward  or  downward,  the  former  being  the 
better  plan.  They  should  comprise  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cheeks, 
their  length  and  width  corresponding  to  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed 
new  lip,  plus  an  allowance  of  one  fourth  for  shrinkage.    They  are  carried 
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into  position  and  united  in  the  median  line.  The  gaps  in  the  cheek  may 
be  closed  by  sutures  or  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

DicffenhacVs  S-sh aped- flap  Method. — Freshen  the  lower  border  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  original  lip,  then  raise  two  S-shaped  flaps,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  nose,  extending  down  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  turn  them 
across  the  space  in  front  of  the  alveolar  process,  unite  them  to  each  other 
and  also  to  the  freshened  border  beneath  the  nose  (Fig.  783). 

IHeffenhaclis  Curved-flap  Method  (Fig.  752). — This  method  of  Dieflfen- 
bach  is  employed  where  the  central  part  of  the  lip  is  gone  and  the  gap 


Fig.  783.— Dieflfen bach's  S-shaped  method. 

is  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  Two  flaps  are  formed  by  curved  in- 
cisions, each  beginning  at  the  apex  of  the  defect  and  carried  one  at  either 
side  of  the  ake  of  the  nose.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gap  is  partially 
dctaclieil  from  al)ovo  and  turned  downward.  The  flaps  are  liberated,  brought 
together  in  the  median  line,  united,  and  so  joined  with  the  reflected  mu- 
cous nieinl)raiie  as  to  provide  for  the  ncw^  lip  a  vermilion  border. 

^zijmanowski's  Method. — Tn  this  method  a  lateral  flap  the  width  of 
the  lij)  is  cut  from  the  check  at  either  side  (Fig.  784).^   The  outer  extrem- 


Fio.  784. — Szymanowski's  method. 

ities  are  curved  downward  so  as  to  lessen  the  tension.  The  flaps  are  liber- 
at(»d  the  entire  len^4h,  broufrht  forward  into  position,  and  united  at  the 
median  line.  If  the  ])uccal  mucous  membrane  be  divided  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  inferior  incisions  in  the  cheeks,  it  can  be  utilized  for  the 
formation  of  a  vermilion  border  after  the  flaps  are  properly  united. 
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Ledran-Mackenzie  Method  (Fig.  785). — The  ingenious  method  of  repair 
of  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lips  of  one  side  and  of  the  corresponding 
cheek  by  flaps  taken  from  the  chin  and  neck,  and  united  to  the  extremities 
of  the  upper  (a'  to  a)  and  the  lower  (6'  to  b)  lips  respectively,  is  easily  com- 


PiG.  785.— Ledran- 
Mackenzie  method. 


Fig.  786. — Repair  of  chin,  cheek,  and  lips.    (Vanzett^.) 


prehended.  Another  and  quite  complicated  method  of  practice  for  repair 
of  the  chin,  cheek,  and  lips  is  presented  (Fig.  786).  This  demonstrates  the 
cosmetic  result  that  may  be  attained  when  the  use  of  highly  vitalized  tissues 
is  supplemented  by  ingenious  surgical  planning. 

Stomatoplasty.— The  operation  of  stomatoplasty  is  employed  to  increase 
tlie  size  of  a  narrowed  mouth,  or  to  regulate  a  mouth  that  is  abnormally 
shaped,  from  deformities  either  incident  to  disease  or  resulting  from  pre- 
vious operative  procedure. 

The  deformity  can  be  corrected  by  an  operation  already  described  when 
the  lower  lip  is  the  contracted  portion.  In  any  instance  the  angles  of  the 
new  mouth  may  be  formed  by  means  of  transverse  incisions  made  at  the 
proper  situations.  Whenever  these  incisions 
are  made  the  mucous  membrane  must  be 
stitched  over  the  raw  surfaces  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  united. 

Buck's  Method. — The  method  described 
by  Buck  for  restoring  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
is  sim))le  and  effective  (Fig.  787).  A  curved 
incision  is  made  with  great  exactness  along 
the  line  of  the  vermilion  border,  circumscrib- 
ing one  lateral  half  of  the  mouth,  and  extend- 
ing to  an  equal  distance  along  the  upper  and 
lower  lips,  a  to  b.  This  incision  should  only 
divide  the  skin  and  not  involve  the  mucous 
membrane.  A  sharp-))ointed,  double-edged 
knife  is  inserted  at  the  middle  of  this  curved 
incision,  and  directed  toward  the  cheek,  flat- 
wise, between  tiie  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  separate  them  from 
eacli  otiier  as  far  outward  as  the  new  angle  of  the  mouth  is  required  to 
be  ])lnce(]. 

The  skin  alone  is  next  divided  outward  on  a  line  with  the  commissure  of 
the  mouth,  (/  to  r.     The  underlying  mucous  membrane  is  then  divided  in 


Fig.  787. — Stomatoplasty. 
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the  same  line,  but  not  so  far  outward.  The  angles  at  the  outer  ends  of 
these  two  latter  incisions  are  accurately  united  by  a  single-thread  or  fine  silk- 
worm-gut suture.  The  freshly  cut  edges  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
above  and  below,  that  are  to  form  the  new  lip  borders,  are  to  be  shaped  by 
paring  first  the  skin  and  then  the  mucous  membrane  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  latter  shall  overlap  the  former  after  they  have  been  secured  together 
by  fine  sutures  at  short  intervals. 

Serre's  Method. — Serre's  method  is  practiced  for  the  restoration  of  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  788).  Thrc»e  incisions  are  made,  a  superior, 
external,  and  inferior.  The  first  is  placed  horizontally  in  a  line  with  the 
upper  l)order  of  the  mouth ;  the  second,  Ix'ginning  at  the  outer  extremity 


Fio.  788.— Serre's  method. 

of  the  first,  passes  downward  and  inward  near  to  the  angle  of  the  de- 
formity, and  then  directly  downward  for  a  short  distance;  the  third 
passes  from  the  border  of  the  lower  lip  just  within  the  deformity,  down- 
ward and  outward  to  join  the  lower  end  of  the  second,  thus  forming  a 
smaller  triangle  below  with  its  base  opposed  to  that  of  a  larger  one 
above.  The  circumscribed  tissues  are  removed,  the  bases  of  the  triangles 
caused  to  meet  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  borders  are  joined 
witli  sutures. 

Meloplasty. — ^Ielo])lasty  relates  to  the  restoration  of  defects  of  the  cheek 
dependent  on  eieatrieial  ehan^res  caused  hv  noma,  etc.  The  rules  of  action 
in  this  c)))eration  are  suhslantially  similar  to  those  employed  in  plastic  re- 

j)airs  of  other  parts.  The  utilization 
of  skin  from  the  neck  and  of  that 
adjacent  to  the  eyelids  and  the  lips 
for  flaps  is  objectionable,  because  of 
the  disfigurement  incident  to  con- 
traction, and  when  thus  employed 
the  probable  need  of  a  supplement- 
ary ])roeedure  should  be  well  under- 
stood. In  the  instance  of  locked 
jaw  from  cicatricial  tissue,  the  tis- 
sue must  be  dissected  away  freely 
and  sound  structures  alone  em- 
ployed in  re))air.  Two  flaps,  the 
upper  taken  from  the  cheek  and 
the  lower  from  tlie  cheek,  neck,  and  chin,  are  employed  sometimes  to  cure 
a  crippling  defect  (Fig.  789). 


Fig.  789. — a.  Melopla-sty  by  Iho  use  of  two 
pcrlunciiluted  flaps  from  the  cheek  and 
chin.    b.  Condition  after  suture. 
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Oussenhauer's  Method. — This  method  is  commended  for  those  cases  of 
locked  jaw  dependent  on  contraction  caused  by  extensive  ulcerations  and 
sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks.  It  is  of  no  avail,  how- 
ever, in  those  cases  in  which  the  integumentary  structures  of  the  cheek 
are  involved. 

The  Operation. — Fashion  from  the  cheek  and  reflect  backward  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  masseter  a  skin  flap  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
broad  in  front  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad  behind;  remove  the  subcutaneous  soft 
parts  of  the  cheek  and  the  scars  back  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  masseter;  so  turn  into 
the  defect  the  superficial  flap  that  its  anterior 
border  and  the  sides  can  be  united  with  those 
of  the  divided  mucous  membrane  lying  beneath 
and  in  front  of  the  masseter,  thus  bringing  the 
epithelial  surface  innermost;  divide  the  pedi- 
cle of  the  flap  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
and  turn  the  superficial  part  of  the  flap  for- 
ward; unite  it  to  the  borders  of  the  remaining  F^i.    7m -R.^stnratiwi  of  th^ 

.    '  -  . ,       1   P    X    .1  I     .        XI      J  r    i.  cheek  and  mouth.    (Gussen- 

part  of  the  defect,  thus  closing  the  defect  en-        bauer.) 

tirely;  cover  the  outer  surface  of  the  flap  with 

a  rectangular-shaped  one  slid  into  place  from  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  790), 

Trendelenburg  advises  the  application  of  one  or  two  flaps,  as  the  case 
may  be,  taken  from  the  cheek,  temple,  lower  jaw,  or  chin,  to  defects  due  to 
removal  of  cicatricial  tissue  involving  the  entire  structure  of  the  cheek. 
The  cuticular  surfaces  are  turned  innermost,  and  the  outer  or  raw  surface 
is  skin-grafted,  or  instead  covered  with  an  independent  flap  slid  into  place 
from  a  contiguous  surface. 

Israel  closed  a  defect  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks 
by  means  of  a  single  long  flap  raised  from  the  side  of  the  neck  and  supra- 


b  e 

Fio.  791.— Meloplasty.    (Israel.) 

scapular  region  down  to  tlie  ilavicle,  with  the  pedicle  just  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  (Fig.  71)1).  The  flap  was  turned  into  tlie  defect  and  sutured  in 
place  and  the  wound  closed.  After  seventeen  days  the  pedicle  was  divided 
and  the  raw  surface  of  the  j)osterior  portion  was  applied  to  that  of  the  ante- 
rior by  doubling  the  flap,  thus  providing  a  cuticular  outer  surface  to  the 
41 
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cheek.  The  remaining  l)order  of  the  flap  and  those  of  the  defect  were 
closely  adjusted  with  sutures  and  an  extended  mucous  horder  provided  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  Ilahn  closed  a  like  defect  in  a  similar 
manner  by  a  long  flap  taken  from  the  chest.  Czernij  raised  a  very  long 
large  flap  from  the  cheek  and  neck  with  the  pedicle  corresponding  to  the 
zygoma.  The  flap  inckidcd  the  platysma  and  was  carried  upward  and  so 
folded  on  itself  as  to  permit  the  a))ex  to  be  sutured  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  defect,  with  the  cuticuJar  surface  innermost.  The  borders  of  the  flap 
were  united  to  those  of  the  defect  and  the  wound  closed  with  sutures. 
Later  the  pedicle  was  divided  and  the  oi)eration  completed. 

Gersuny  used  a  flaj)  for  a  similar  purpose  having  a  pedicle  of  subcu- 
taneous tissue  only.  Fla])s  with  these  pedicles  are  admirable  and  can  be 
turned  directly  into  place  or  indirectly  through  a  slit  made  in  the  skin. 


Fio.  792.— Meloplasty.    (Kraske.) 


Fio.  79;}. — Lalleiniind's  method, 
witliout  inversion  of  the  flap. 


Krnd'r  closed  a  defect  in  the  check  l)y  a  flaj)  taken  from  the  immediate 
locality  ( Fi,L^  7!)?).  Tlie  Ihij)  was  turned  over  and  stitched  in  place  with 
the  iTitcLrnmeiitary  surface  innermost,  and  the  raw  surfaces  covered  at  once 
with  Thierseirs  skin   <:ra fts. 

LnJh'ni(hi(l  carried  a  llaj)  from  the  neck  into  a  defect  of  the  cheek  and 
lips  resultiiiir  from  removal  of  a  neo])lasm,  joining  a'  to  a,  h'  to  6,  c'  to  c, 
therefrom  willioul  inversion  of  llie  cnlieular  surface  (Fig.  71)3).  However, 
inversion  willi  proin])t  grafting  of  tlie  raw  surface  is  the  better  when 
pi'acticable. 

77/r'  Ho/inrl-s, —  In  those  cases  in  which  plastic  measures  afford  no  relief, 
either  extraction  of  (he  teeth,  excision  of  the  jaw  from  the  corner  of  the 
month  to  the  articnhilion.  and  ])ossihly  excisicm  of  the  zygoma,  may  be 
requinMl. 

Operations  upon  the  Palate.— The  o])erations  em])loyed  to  relieve  the 

ilefonnities  of  the  Iiard  and  soft   pahite  are  denominated  siaphyJorrhaphy, 
vnimtpldsiy  and  shfiiliy/upfasfy  (Fig.  71M).     The  armamentarium  usually 
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assigned  to  these  operations  is  r|uite  elttlM>mte^  and  in  many  respects  hikhI- 
less,  Ordinarv  t(  iiotonie^  and  kriivi's  iiiret  the  indications  tjuite  well  indeed. 
Staphylorrhaphy. — StaphyluiThupli}'  eonsistss  in  elosing  an  abnonual 
opening  in  the  mh  palate  by  bringing  its  freshened  liorders  in  contact 
with  each  other.  These  openings  vary  in  extent  from  a  simple  cleft  of  the 
uvula  to  a  eomplete  fi.^sure  of  all  tlie  Hoft  parts  (Fig.  71»r»). 


^ 


^ 


Fio.  7U5, — I>€igre«fl  of  dvtorniitj* 

Tha  CommenU, — The  length  of  the  eleft  is  of  less  signiticance  than  the 
width,  at^  narrow  cleftif^  are  more  easily  elosrd  than  wide  ones.  However* 
the  condition  of  the  tii^sues  «if  I  he  soft  puUite  h  of  importance  in  either  eases 
for  if  they  he  contracted  or  atrophied  the  ilifficulties  art*  inerease<l,  cspc- 
eially  in  connection  with  the  wider  cleft!*.  Spoiled  children,  and  those  with 
bad  tempers  an<l  of  indilTcrent  health,  are  ill  Buited  for  the  operation.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Thiimas  k>miih,  eimple  clefts  of  tl»e  velum  may  l)e  closed  at  the 
third  year  uf  life  in  prnpcT  caa^St  If  a  limited  involvement  of  the  hard  pal- 
ale  be  present,  the  operation  ehould 
he  <h'f erred  for  three  or  four  yearg 
longer.  The  simultaneous  closure  of 
hot!)  hard  and  soft  parts  is  regardcil 
as?  the  better  practice.  While  strong 
solutions  of  cocaine  may  be  sutficient- 
ly  potent  for  closure  of  short,  narrow 
/  fissures,  without  pain,  in  older  chil- 

dren or  adults,  still,  except  perhaps 
in  the  simplest  cases,  it  is  wi^ser  lo 
employ  an  anaesthetic  in  all  sensitive 
j)atients.  Horsehair  sutures  for  re- 
laxed tissues,  and  silkworm  gut  and 
fine  silver  wire  for  ten&e  ones,  arc 
sufficient.  The  podiion  of  the  pa- 
tient during  operation  is  a  matter 
for  the  comfort  and  exjH?diency  of 
the  operator,  and  often  of  safety  to 
the  patient.  The  patient  shouhl  be 
placed  on  a  narrow  table  of  suitable  height,  witli  the  head  raised  and  thrown 
hack.  Rose  advises  thtit  the  ht>aiJ  he  tlirown  far  backward  (Fig,  796),  so  tliat 
the  blood  will  colli'tt  in  tlic  i]f>[>er  psirt  uf  the  pharynx  rather  than  enter  the 


Fio,  790.— Rose's  position. 
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trachea.  Inasmuch  as  in  this  position  tlie  manipulations  of  the  surgeon  are 
hinttered,  and  the  cranial  eireuhition  of  the  patient  is  somewhat  ohstructed, 
a  reasonable  donht  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  posture  can  he  entertained.  Some 
time  prior  to  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  instructed  hy  manipula- 
tion to  control  properly  the  fauces,  m  that  the  surgeon  may  handle  the  parts 
without  causing  involuntary  movements  uf  them. 

If  the  eleft  extends  through  t!ie  whole  id"  the  stdt  palate,  or  even  en- 
croaches somewhat  upon  the  hard  portion,  it  may  be  necessary,  espeeially  if 
the  trap  be  wide  and  the  muscles  controlling  it  be  active,  to  overcome  the 
museuiar  influence  In^forc  attempting  to  unite  the  cleft.  The  tensor-  and 
levatnr-palati  muscles,  together  with  the  palato-glossi  and  palato*pIiaryngei, 
are  the  ones  that  exercise  contractile  inllucnce  on  the  part,  and  if  they  be 
properly  severed  the  velum  m  ill  remain  motionless  and  flaccid*  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  their 
relations  to  the  important  con- 
tiguous tissues  (Fig.  7^7), 

Th  e  pfi  li I  i O'l t h  a  ry  uff  ei  m  u.h t  *  /*' n 
can  Ix?  cut  with  a  pair  of  blunt- 
pointed  scissors,  hy  divirling  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  of 
which  they  form  the  principal 
part.  The  palato'tflofisi  muscles, 
comprising  the  anterior  pillars, 
may  be  cut  in  a  similar  manner. 
Tlic  remaining  muscles,  after  first 
]Hissing  a  silken  tfiread  through 
the  velum  on  each  side  of  the 
eleft  at  points  eorresponiling  to 
the  origin  of  the  uvula,  looping 
the  extremities  of  the  threads  and 
making  the  velum  tense  with  a  te- 
naculum (Fig.  794,  h),  are  divirled. 

Thi'  Ten  nor  Fahiti. — Recognize 
the  hamubir  process  around  which 
the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  runs :  it  is  located  a  little  behind  and  internal 
to  the  upper  posterior  molar  tooth.  Make  tense  that  segment  of  the  velum  by 
the  traction  suture  just  introduced,  and  enter  the  point  of  a  narrow-bladed 
knife  (Fig.  794,  a  and  h)  a  little  helow  ami  at  the  inner  side  of  the  process 
with  the  edge  upward  ;  cmrry  it  upward,  Imekward,  and  inward,  nntil  the  point 
is  seen  through  the  gap;  this  divides  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  velum, 
with  the  main,  if  not  the  entire,  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  palati* 

Thv.  Levator  Palati,— y\ any  of  the  lowermost  tibers  of  this  muscle  will  he 
cut  in  the  division  of  the  preceding  one.  If  a  greater  section  he  required, 
depress  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  carry  it  outward,  so  as  to  make  an 
oblique  incision  on  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  as  it  is  withdrawn. 

7Vi<?  Remarks. — It  is  well  to  allow  two  or  threi*  Hays  to  ehips*^  after 
division  of  the  muscles  before  attempting  the  union  of  the  cleft,  so  as  to 


X 
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Fica.  797.— Muscles  of  tbt^  eoft  palate,  a.  Line 
of  rli  virion  of  TtiuAC'les,  b.  Line  of  incision, 
e,  PabUine  vessels. 
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...  I.  I-.  .1  ii.'in  i>.  i.'U  l.a.ivw.r.i  !»;:  'Vs  -':.!*•,  -.xvy]  from  K-hind  forward 
..  11..  .11..  I  \'\  III. .Ill-  »«!  \'-y  "vT.ilr  ■■..''..'iv  ai-.'  ir.r  oT\]\\\Ary  >h*^TX'\\iT\i-\ 
..      II.    I  I  I..    'muii    ,.|   II,  (I.,     .•'^'w.v::  i!-.i'  "v  ■'  -'^   1' •  ;.:>  .'?*  a  \*.ir\iil  iHV-.ilo 

ill.  II I..  .11   Ilu    I •!  \\-ji.  ^'l.     ^      S.  •  ,'  r  ,    ',  ::  si.u  •»:  :l;oi'r:i 

■>iii.   i.i..|.     .111.1  i.tii\    Ilu-  '•.vv.:'.v    :!•:■..'•.:::'•   it  ai  \\u    i»*»'.rt  <<^\:t«L  fn^ni 
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before  backward ;  draw  one  end  of  the  suture  through  between  the  borders 
of  the  cleft;  withdraw  the  needle,  arm  it  with  another  suture,  and  pass  it 
on  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  manner;  catch  the  thread 
and  withdraw  the  needle,  leaving  the  looped  suture  in  the 
border  of  the  cleft  (Fig.  801);  then  pass  the  end  of  the 
ligature  first  inserted  through  the  loop,  which  is  forthwith 
drawn  out,  carrying  the  single  thread  through  the  right  side. 
The  remaining  sutures  are  passed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Each  one  is  tied  somewhat  loosely,  to  allow  for  the  swelling, 
with  a  reef  knot,  or,  what  is  better,  the  slip  knot  held  in 
place  by  a  second  knot  tied  over  it.  The  suture  last  passed 
should  be  always  left  uncut  so  that  the  borders  can  be 
steadied  by  traction  upon  it  during  the  passage  of  the  next 
succeeding  one.  Perforated  shot  may  be  passed  over  the 
sutures  and  held  in  position  by  compressing  them,  or  by  the 
ordinary  knot.  If  silver  wire  be  used,  it  must  be  very  fine 
and  flexible,  and  applied  with  an  adjuster.  The  sponging 
during  the  operation  must  not  be  done  with  any  form  of 
antiseptic  fluid  of  a  poisonous  nature,  since  the  patient  may 
swallow  a  certain  portion  of  it  with  an  objectionable  result, 
and,  too,  sponging  should  be  done  sparingly,  as  it  excites 
movements  of  the  parts  and  hinders  operation.  The  sutures 
are  left  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  their  easy  removal,  which 
is  done  at  the  end  of  a  week.  The  diet  should  be  plain,  and 
all  conversation  interdicted. 

The  Results. — The  prospect  of  union  of  the  parts  is  very 

favorable,  scarcely  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  operations 

being  failures.    The  time  necessary  to  acquire  a  distinct  voice 

is  variable,  and  often  this  is  not  attainable.    The  death  rate  in  cleft-palate 

operations  before  the  fourth  month  is  about  fifty  per  cent.    The  unfavorable 

condition  of  the  patient  adds  much  to  this  result. 

Uranoplasty. — Uranoplasty  is  performed  to  close 
a  fissure  in  the  hard  palate.  It  is  divided  into  two 
stages:  1,  the  formation  of  the  flaps;  2,  the  ar- 
rest of  hivmorrbnge  and  the  adjustment  and  uniting 
of  the  flaps. 

The  patient  is  ana?sthetized,  and  so  placed  in  a 
chair  or  on  a  table  as  to  permit  of  a  good  light,  and 
the  gag  is  introduced. 

Lmujenheck's  Method — the  First  Step. — If  there 
be  suiricient  tissu(%  pare  the  mucous  edges  of  the 

cleft,  otherwise  omit  the  ])aring  and  proceed  at  once  to  raise  the  muco- 
periostenl  flaps  from  the  bone.  This  is  done  by  first  making  an  incision 
down  u|)()]i  th<'  ])one  (Fig.  80^^)  with  a  scalpel  at  the  margin  of  the  alveolar 
border  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  a  slightly  curved  elevator  (Fig.  794,  d). 
The  instrument  is  thrust  through  the  incision  inward  on  the  bone  to  the 
cleft,  causing  a  limited  separation  of  the  muco-periosteal  flap  at  that  situa- 


Pio.  800.— Gross's 
needle  forceps. 


Fig.  801.— Looped  suture 
and  slip  knot. 
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tioiu  It  is  then  withdrawn  and  another  with  a  greater  curre  is  inserted  iiito^ 
the  ojiening  at  the  border,  and  with  thig  the  ilap  it>  separated  from  the  bone 
by  to-and-fro  movements  the  entire  length  of  the 
cleft  The  soft  palate  is  drawn  forward  and  its 
eunnt*ction  with  tlie  bone  divided  the  entii^*  width  of 
the  tlap  with  scissors.  RejK^at  the  opiTation  on  the 
opposite  side.  Arrest  haemorrhage  and  renew  the  an- 
-theiic  preparatory  to  the  next  step  of  the  operation. 
The  Second  Step, — Frejs^hen  the  adjoining  lK>r- 
der&  of  the  tlajis  and  unite  them  with  tine  silver-wire 
or  silkworm-gut  e^utnres.  If  tension  of  the  Haps  he 
n()te<K  the  external  incisions  for  primary  intrt>duction 
!  the  elevator  should  l)e  extended  backward  even 
luto  tiie  tissue  of  the  soft  palate  itself,  to  secure 
easy  adjustment  of  the  borders  of  the  flaps.  The 
separation  of  the  tlaps  can,  however*  be  made  by  an 
extension  of  the  primary  incisions  at  tbe  outset^  in- 
stt^d  of  as  before  dcse^^^ell  (Fig,  802).  HtTmorrhage 
is  more  easily  controlled  and  the  blood  dirt^cted  away 
from  the  fissure  by  the  latter  plan. 

The  Comments^ — If  the  fissure  be  very  broad  and 
one  that  can  not  be  covered  with  the  flaps  already  de- 
Bcribed,  then  flaps  are  made  by  beginning  the  incision  at  the  posterior  border 
of  the  last  molar  tooth,  or,  practically,  in  front  of  the  hanvular  process,  and 
carrying  it  through  the  periosteum,  forward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the 
alvet^lar  process  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral  and  middle  incisors  (Figs. 
803,7^*7.^)).  If  the  curvilinear  incision  were  made  along  the  base  of  the  alve- , 
olar  process,  or  were  carried  forward  to  the  central  incisors^ the  posterior  and  i 


Fio.  8€2.—Lanpre»  beck's 
raclhmi.  Flap.''  raise*!, 
adjusted,  and  united. 


Pio.  803, — Curvilinear  i notion  and 
cleft  witJj  lionlers  freshened. 


Pio.  804.— Borders  of  cleft 
nnit^d. 


anterinr  palatine  vessels  would  be  divided.  Thcfie  flaps  are  now  to  be  carefully 
detached  l>y  a  periotiteotome,  from  without  inward  and  from  before  backward 
until  the  edgea  of  the  fissure  are  reached ;  they  are  then  carried  toward  the 
median  line,  and,  if  no  degree  of  traction  be  noticed,  united  throughout  to 
eiich  other  by  silkworm-gut  or  silver-wire  sutures  (Fig,  804),    The  displaced 
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Fio.  805, —  I  MefFonhacb'FerfTUSson  intithiHL  «.  Incisicm 
over  hard  palrtte.  h.  Puni*turos  fi^r  chiseL  r.  Suture 
l>ole*j  in  |nilfiU\  ri.  Margin  of  hanl  jmlate,  ^*f.  In- 
cision through  hiir<l  palate. 


periosteuni  fills  in  the  gap  and  often  develops  sufficient  bone  to  produce  an 
adniirable  degree  of  firmness.  The  sutures  arc  allowed  to  remain  in  posi- 
tion ten  da}'6  or  so;  the 
patient  is  fed  on  liquid 
foo<l ;  any  cough  is  re* 
lieved  by  anodynes,  and 
the  parts  are  kept  clean. 

Tk  e  Dhffe n bach-Fer- 
gmson  Method  (Fig,  805). 
— Pare  the  edges  of  the 
cleft;  make  an  incision 
on  one  side  through  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the 
bone,  parallel  to  the  cleft 
and  midway  between  it 
and  the  alveolus  (a);  di- 
vide the  hojie  along  the 
line  of  incision  with  a 
chisel  (c  e)  and  displace  it 
to  the  median  line  of  the  cleft;  treat  tlie  opposite  side  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, bringing  the  pared  borders  of  the  soft  parts  in  contact  with  each  other 
((')  and  uniting  them  with  sutures.  These  sutures  can  be  fortified  by  others 
passed  entirely  around  the  displaced  portions.  The  lateral  openings  are  lighMy 
packed  with  antiseptic  gauze.  If  the  cleft  be  located  only  at  one  side  of  the 
vomer,  the  osteoplastic  or  muco-periosteal  flap  is  taken  from  the  aide  of  the 
defect.  In  these  instances  the  pasaing  of  sutures  is  greatly  hindered.  If 
several  openings  be  niiide  through  the  hard  palate  in  the  line  of  incision  (J) 
with  a  brad  awl,  the  use  of  the  chisel  is  facilitated. 

The  Remarks. — Pi  (Terences  of  opinion  exist  among  competent  authorities 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  of  practice,  it  being  claimed  that  haemor- 
rhage, sloughing,  necrosis,  and  fleptica?mia  are  quite  prominent  factors 
in  its  history,  especially  in  children  of  lessened  vigor. 

Mears  uses  Adams's  saw  after  drilling  an  opening  for  its  entrance,  and 
claims  less  injury  is  thus  done  to  the  bone  than  by  any  other  means.  The 
htemorrhage  is  fpiite  severe  during  the  separation  of  the  mnco- periosteal 
flaps,  but  it  18  readily  cnntrolled  by  pressure  and  cold.  When  the  osteo- 
plastic flaps  are  made  the  bleeding  is  usually  still  greater. 

Lannelofiffue^s  Mefhod. — In  unilateral  ea^es  Lannolongiie  cou^iructed  a 
quadrilutjeraUshaped  flap  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  the  gap  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  nasiil  septum.  A 
long  horizontal  and  two  short  perpendicular  incisions  outline  the  flap,  which 
is  then  detached  with  a  thin  periosteotome  and  reflected  downward,  its  base 
remaining  attached  below  to  the  septum.  The  free  border  of  this  flaji  is 
then  joined  to  the  freshened  outer  border  of  the  cleft  with  sutures.  "While 
this  ingenious  measure  can  be  wisely  employed  as  a  dernier  ressortf  stilly 
it  may  be  also  useful  as  a  supplementary  step  in  the  other  methods  of 
closure. 


OPERATIVE  SUTtGERY- 

The  DavieS'CoUey  Methad, — In  this  method  a  triangiilar-^hape*!  flap 
(a  b  c),  including  the  whole  of  the  soft  parts,  is  cut  from  the  wider  jMirtiou  of 
the  hard  palate  (Fig,  807).  The  apex  of  the  flap  h  located  just  behind  the 
insertion  of  the  incisor  teeth;  the  base  (a  e)  extends  from  the  bonier  of  the 
alveolus  of  the  last  molar  tooth  inward  and  haekward  to  near  the  border  of 
the  cleft  of  the  soft  palate  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  bone.  A  somewhat 
eimilarly  shaped  flap  is  formed  at  the  other  side  of  the  cleft,  the  inner  bortler 
of  which  (d  e)  remains  continuous  witti  the  soft  parts  at  the  border  of  the 
defect.  The  (lap  last  fnrme<l  is  raised  from  the  bono  with  an  elevator  and 
turned  over  across  tiie  cleft  while  remaining  attache<l  at  its  inner  Iwrder  by 
a  hinge  of  mueo-periosteal  tissue  (d  e).  This  flap  is  now  joined  to  the  fresh- 
ened opposite  border  of  the  defect  with  two  or  three  catgut  sutures.  The 
first  flap  (a  b  c)  is  now  raised  in  a  similar  manner  and  jumped  across  to  the 
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Fio.  800.— I  ijiethod. 

Flaps  iiiiirked  out. 


Pio.  807.— DaTies-Colley  methoOL 
Flaps  in  postLioo. 


opposite  side  and  its  apex  joinpd  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  opposite  gap 
by  two  or  throe  silver- wire  or  si  Ik  worm -gut  sutures. 

The  Remarks, — This  o|ieration  is  much  less  severe  than  the  preceding, 
and  therefore  can  be  employed  at  an  earlier  date.  Less  luemorrliage  attends 
it  arul  the  dongers  of  necrosis  and  septicemia  are  not  so  distinct.  The  pres* 
sure  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  less  harmful. 

Fcrgusson's  Method, — The  chikl  is  wrapped  in  a  sterile  sheet,  the  arms 
extended  at  tlie  sides,  and  an  antiseptic  towel  or  a  rubber  cap  is  pkc<'d  upon 
the  head.  The  mucous  surfaces  eoneenied  in  the  operation  are  clcanst^d 
with  alcohol  and  water.  Tlie  mouth  gag  is  employed  and  the  head  thrown 
back. 

The  Operation, — "1,  With  a  slender,  slightly  curved,  narrow^-bladed 
knife,  cut  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  about  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  each  segment,  and  divide  all  the  soft  structures 
to  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  nasal  as])eet  of  the  palate,  but  not  through 
it  (Fig.  808). 


^28  OPEOaTIVE  SCBItERT. 

•  :.    ri:<,-  -in-  iiiiTii'   H'^'':**   ind  nee«Ue-hoWer  and  complete  a  row  of 
nri-r-nri-i  -rr,:n-  'f  it » r^  ria:  r  )n  the  buccal  #urfai.«  of  the  palate  from  the 

M)  ?'  ':h*  1  "i.ji  r-'rvari.  iini  ":i*  rium  where  apposition  is  possible  without 
-t-ny  -n.  r.*-  -•■:•  -rrirrur"-  «r  rin*  liari  paluti?  can  not  be  brought  together 
inr.'  -  n-  n**\:  -^ri-!!    if  "iit*  ^nfr-nrion  ir  raken  (  Fig.  .^10). 

•  ^.  I'lair-  ';ii>  f'T'  riniT'-r  or  riif  \fiz  han«i  on  the  hamular  process:  take 
i\  -!;•»»••.  -rr-in:!.  -I::rhr;v  .iir-"*!.  narmw-hlatltHi  knife,  and  make  a  curvilinear 
in«>i'  r.  p.  -rii*  -ihi*-,  in-trinniniLr  j-i.*t  iHrhimi  the  hamular  process,  cutting 
•  In'.vn  ••  ":*'  "P.'*  ;ir.«:  <\Tip.«!:n:r  f"rw;ird  along  the  alvei3lar  process,  as  far 
an  '!i-:r"::  r.-pv.-nr  :i:»»mi>rrli;i:z»?  i»y  prj-ssure  with  the  finger  and  gauzo; 
M{.:'!.  r:ii.-f  ri^.t-  inu*  t.pi'r:«»r.nl  rlap  with  a  strong  perit^steal  elevator,  from 
th'  -f/'n.nr.-  '  r'  rhf  lianl  p{il;it»\  and  immediately  pack  the  wound  firmly 
witii  I  lit  In  form  :jij'i/i*.  IJ.  r«:it  riii>  p*-rfiirnmnre  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
fir-  fl.»-  lior-i-i:;iir  -ririh*"-  n-'t  jiIp-H'Iv  s«i'unMi  I  Fig.  811).  The  soft  struc- 
fiin  -  f,f  rill-  fianl  an-I  -oft  [»alat»-  an*  l>fautifully  held  in  apposition  without 
frn-i'»ri  ftu  tin*  -titrlirs. 

7///  l!*'wnrk:^.—  "  In  parking'  the  i*.Mloforni  gauzo  in  the  wounds,  fixation 
|irHiif.  AT*'  f»l»rairi»«l  l»y  fnn  in;:  H'm«»  of  it  into  the  bono,  and  also  U^tween  the 
flit f I  jiii'l  iirirlfT  \\\f'  nuHons  irn-rnlirane.  If  this  is  properly  carried  out, 
till'  iMn/'-  will  rmiaiii  in  f>l;irr  f<,r  a  wii^k,  and  sometimes  longer.  It  is 
rifimvr.l  wImu  it  luTonns  li)oH'n«'«l,  hy  whieh  time  it  has  generally  fuIfilK^l 
lU  ii.»  fulin--.     A  H-«f)ii(l  and  occasinnally  a  third  packing  may  have  to  be 

|(  will  Im-  i.hscrvi<l  that  this  is  not  a  flap-splitting  but  a  flap-formation 
..)..  imIn.ii.  \hv  lliip^rairvin;:  with  them  two  narrow  strips  of  the  firm,  strong. 
In.,  ,-il  1MM.  Mii^  rnrinlirnnr  i»r  tin*  |)alate.  which  holds  sutun?s  securely,  and 
„i..  „  H,.  ^  ..I.    tntiH.I  npwaul  an«i  \\M  in  coaptation  by  means  of  the  first 

,  .,.     ..     ,.« ii,.  \    I. Hill  an  i'ii-al  pn>i»ttin;r  n^of  to  the  raw  surfaces  Iv- 

.,1.  .1.  ...    .,,,.1  .hK.hI  I  win-  thf  wiiith  of  drmnh'd  tissues  for  apposition, 

..,  ,  ,1 ,..    .;. mill. -Ill  .liMliarp*  is  slinl  off  to  either  side." 

i;      ..1...  ■»./.  |m  I  uMi-^twi  says  that  evrry  two  or  throe  hours 

..•  ;  '..    u  \.\uA  Willi  hnrii-aii'l  solution,  and  after  the  child 
..  ■....  ...  ..   .'i..mM  !.r  i:i\»'n  a  little  whisky  and  water  to  wash 

I    ..».',     ,.,  ,  ,.•..•»;. J  ii|>«Mi.     It  is  usually  nL'Coss;iry  to  give 
....       1',     .■•..:■..  ;tr  ri.M  tak*'n  t>ut  earlier  tlian  the  twelfth 

•  ..■  :    '■  ••  uM  ''.'  T!i\r<s;iry  to  give  an  opiate. 


I, 


I  'A*    *» 


laMo  for  this  operation: 
It.'  •<  not  wiiliT  than  half  an  inch. 
'<!•  •■*'t,'*.<;iry  first  to  fXTfi>rm  a  pre- 

'■»*  I 'ice  <^f  each  Ume  seg- 

■^■      !      ■  -^  T'.u,  the  crowding  opera- 


•  <o''t  palate  alone. 

•i  i-*od  are  vastly  lx»tter 

'** x'oas  surface  flaps 
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The  General  Comments, — The  palatine  vessels  running  along  the  base 
(sec  Fig.  797,  c)  of  the  alveolar  process  will  be  divided  unless  great  care  be 
exercised.  Since  these  vessels  run  between  the  periosteum  and  mucous 
membrane  they  are  much  less  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  formation  of  muco- 
periosteal  than  mucous  flaps.  However,  the  bleeding  can  be  readily  con- 
trolled by  pressure  and  ligature.  In  order  that  the  undermost  flap  may 
be  easily  and  smoothly  swung  into  place,  it  may  be  necessary  to  loosen  its 
base  quite  freely  from  the  underlying  tissues.  The  opposed  raw  surfaces 
promptly  unite,  since  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  holds  them  firmly  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Any  remaining  defects  can  be  closed  at  another  time. 
This  method  is  adapted  especially  to  young  subjects — one  and  two  years 
old — and  those  with  broad  defects,  and  in  failure  by  other  methods. 

The  length  of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate  has  less  to  do  with  the  cure  than 
has  the  width  of  the  palatine  arch.  If  the  latter  be  naturally  narrow,  or  be 
narrowed  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  fissure,  the  difficulty  of  closure  is 
correspondingly  increased.  The  more  arched  is  the  palate  the  easier  the 
closure;  the  flatter  it  is  the  more  difficult  the  closure  because  of  the  lack 
of  tissue  for  substantial  flaps.  A  fissure  with  a  pointed  extremity  is  more 
readily  closed  than  one  with  a  rounded  extremity.  Fissures  extending  to 
the  incisor  teeth  are  difficult  of  closure  at  that  point  because  of  the  limited 
supply  of  soft  parts  and  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  periosteum  at  times. 
A  rectangular  knife  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose.  The  suitable  age  is 
about  six  years,  provided  the  health  of  the  patient  be  satisfactory.  Operation 
at  two  or  three  years  of  age  is  not  advisable,  since  interference  at  this  time 
may  forestall  Nature's  efforts  at  closure,  and  therefore  prove  harmful.  It 
can  be  completed  at  one  or  more  sittings,  depending  on  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome. 

If  the  deformity  in  the  hard  palate  be  complicated  with  a  complete  cleft 
of  the  soft  palate,  each  defect  may  be  treated  separately.  If,  however,  the 
cleft  of  the  soft  palate  be  partial,  both  can  then  be  closed  at  the  same  sitting. 
The  soft  portion  should  be  united  first,  in  the  manner  before  described,  to 
prevent  it  from  ])eing  obscured  by  the  blood  associated  with  the  operation  on 
the  hard  palate. 

Operations  for  closure  of  a  fissure  of  the  hard  palate,  forcing  direct 
apposition  of  the  borders  of  the  fissure,  often  so  markedly  modify  the  sym- 
metry of  the  face  and  the  biting  line  of  the  teeth,  that  imperfect  mastication 
and  a  striking  facial  disfigurement  are  substituted  for  an  oral  deformity 
that  can  be  easily  closed  by  mechanical  device. 

The  After-treatment. — Anodynes  to  relieve  pain  and  secure  quiet  may  be 
ncKMled ;  ice-water  for  the  first  four  or  five  hours,  followed  by  iced  milk  and 
barley  water  for  the  first  day  or  two,  supplemented  by  nutrient  enemata,  are 
commended.  The  mouth  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  a  mild,  innocent, 
antiseptic  fluid  after  eating,  and  talking  should  be  interdicted.  Great  pains 
should  be  taken  by  the  parents  to  educate  the  child  in  speaking,  otherwise  the 
chief  aim  of  the  operation  will  fail  of  realization.  In  those  instances  in 
which  the  united  borders  of  the  cleft  render  the  velum  so  tense  as  to  prevent 
it  from  touching  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  those  in  which,  on 
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account  of  the  great  widtli  of  the  fissure,  such  a  result  can  be  foreseen,  an 
artificial  appliance  should  lie  enipk)ye<]  at  once. 

The  Results. — Closure  of  the  cleft  does  not  cure  the  defect  in  articulation. 
However,  closure  aids  much  in  the  attainment  of  better  sjKH?ch,  and  often 
contributes  greatly  to  the  benefits  of  time  and  effort  in  this  regiird.  Pro- 
longed vomiting  and  unskillful  pulling  or  bruising  of  the  borders  contribute 
actively  to  failure  of  operations. 

Mfchanical  means  are  emj>loyed,  not  infrecjuently,  to  fill  the  opening  in 
both  the  hard  and  soft  parts,  and  to  provide  even  an  artificial  uvula.  The 
apparatus  is  made  of  vulcanized  rublwT,  and  is  held  in  jmsition  by  being 
attached  to  a  plate  fitted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Defwts  in  the  biting 
line  can  be  remedied  by  regulation  of  the  teeth,  and  by  the  introduction  into 
the  gap  of  false  teeth  attached  to  the  ])late  closing  the  fissure.  An  expert 
dental  surgeon  must  be  consulted,  since  he  is,  as  yet,  the  only  one  fully  com- 
petent to  treat  cases  hy  this  method.  The  ability  to  speak  and  to  otherwise 
control  the  action  of  ihe  throat  and  j)harynx  with  this  contrivance  is  very 
satisfactory,  in  the  majority  of  instances  equaling,  if  not  exceeding,  the 
best  results  from  an  operation. 

Staphyloplasty. — Staj)hyIoj)lasty  consists  in  filling  in  the  gap  of  the  soft 
palate,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  hard,  by  a  flap  taken  from  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Sclionborns  Operation. — Anaesthetize  the  patient,  perform  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  and  introduce  the  tampon  cannula  into  the  trachea.  The  flaj) 
from  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  pliarynx  is  made  with  the  base  downward,  and 


Fiu.  812.— Lane's  inethod.     Reflected 
flap  in  place. 


Fig.  813. — Lane's  method  of  repair  of 
soft  palate. 


the  apex  is  carried  as  far  upward  as  possible  to  permit  of  its  introduction 
into  the  cleft  without  tension.  The  width  and  sha])e  of  tlie  flaj)  must  be 
determined  by  the  size  and  outline  of  the  deformity,  allowance  being  made 
for  its  normal  shrinkage.  It  should  consist  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
pharynx  along  with  the  sul)jac(Mit  muscular  tissue.  The  fibro-mucou^  cov- 
erings of  the  hard  ])alate  are  dissected  up  until  its  tissues  and  those  of  the 
velum  are  freely  movable.  The  borders  of  the  cleft  are  freshened,  and  the 
flap  is  l)rought  in  ]dace  and  united  by  several  sutures.  The  tampon  cannula 
can  be  removed  as  soon  as  lurmorrhage  has  ceased,  or,  at  the  farthest,  on  the 
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day  following  the  operation.  The  parts  should  be  cleansed  frequently  and 
carefully  with  a  mild  antiseptic  fluid,  to  wash  away  the  abundant  secretions. 
The  sutures  should  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  following  the 
operation. 

The  Results. — The  inconveniences  in  breathing,  and  the  interference 
with  hearing  and  smelling  following  a  successful  operation  do  not  commend 
its  adoption. 

Lane  closed  a  residual  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  by  means  of  a  flap  taken 
from  the  mucous  membrane  at  a  suitable  point,  contiguous  to  the  gap; 
turned  this  flap  upon  a  properly  formed  pedicle  and  united  its  borders  to 
those  of  the  defects  (Figs.  812  and  813). 

Elongated  Uvula. — An  elongated  uvula  is  easily  shortened  by  seizing 
the  end  of  the  uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  removing  the  required  amount 
with  scissors,  after  the  patient  has  withdrawn  the  tongue  by  the  aid  of  a 
dry  towel.  The  little  pain  that  may  be  caused  by  the  operation  can  be 
relieved  by  the  application  to  the  part  of  a  solution  of  cocaine. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


Fio.  814.— Desault's  method. 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  MOUTH,  PHARYNX,  NOSE,  (ESOPHAGUS, 

AND  NECK. 

Salivary  Fistula. — In  salivary  fistula  the  saliva  is  discharged  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  cheek  instead  of  into  the  mouth.  The  object  of  an 
operation  is  to  establish  an  internal  communication  with  the  duct  so  that 
the  external  opening  can  heal. 

Agnew's  Method. — Agnew^s  method  consists  in  passing  a  good-sized 
thread  of  silk  into  the  mouth,  through  the  fistula,  from  without  inward, 

and  leaving  it  there,  removing 
the  needle,  and  attaching  to  it 
the  end  of  the  thread  remain- 
ing outside,  and  carrying  it 
through  the  tissues  into  the 
mouth  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  former,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  same  track,  thus  including 
a  small  portion  of  buccal  tis- 
sue. The  needle  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  extremities  of  the  thread  are  firmly  tied  within  the  mouth 
or  round  the  inclosed  tissue.  A  fine  rubber  ligature  can  be  substituted 
for  the  silk.  The  loop  cuts  its 
way  through  the  tissues  grasped, 
forming  an  internal  opening, 
which  permits  the  healing  of  the 
external  one. 

DesaulVs  Method. — Desault 
carried  a  small  trocar  from  the 
fistulous  opening  forward  and 
inward,  entering  the  mouth  op- 
posite to  the  second  molar  tooth  (Fig.  814).  A  seton  was  drawn  into 
the  channel  made  by  the  instrument  and  retained  until  a  patent  canal 
was  formed  through  which  the  saliva  flowed,  followed  by  healing  of  the 
external  opening. 

Van  Burens  Method. — Van  Buren  cured  an  obstinate  case  by  turning 
the  end  of  the  duct  into  the  mouth  in  the  following  manner:  A  small  probe 
was  introduced  into  the  duct  from  without  to  steady  it  during  dissection 
and  indicate  its  situation  so  as  to  prevent  cutting  it.  The  distal  end  of 
the  duct  was  exposed  for  a  short  distance  by  careful  dissection,  and  was 
then  passed  into  the  mouth  through  a  small  incision  made  through  the 
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Fig.  815.— Richelot's  method. 
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buccal  mucous  membrane  and  confined  there  with  horsehair  sutures.     The 
external  opening  was  refreshened  and  closed  at  once. 

RicheloVs  Method, — Richelot  inserted  into  the  fistula  a  small  rubber 
tube  so  as  to  cause  one  end  to  project  slightly  into  the  mouth,  while  the 
other  end  was  cut  off  obliquely  and  so  placed  that  the  saliva  could  flow 
directly  into  the  tube  (Fig.  815).  Thereafter  the  external  wound  healed 
promptly. 

Degnise's  Method. — Deguise  made  a  puncture  through  the  fistula,  open- 
ing obliquely  backward  and  inward  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  and 
passed  through  it  one  end  of  a 
leaden  wire  (Fig.  816).  A  sec- 
ond puncture  was  then  made 
through  the  same  external  open- 
ing, but  directed  obliquely  for- 
ward to  the  inner  surface, 
through  which  the  other  end  of 

the    wire    was    passed    into    the  Fig.  816.— Deguise's  method, 

mouth   and   united   snugly  with 
its   fellow   by   twisting.      The   parotid   secretion   promptly   followed   the 
leaden  guides  into  the  mouth,  and  the  external  opening  quickly  healed. 

Excision  of  the  Tonsil. — The  excision  of  the  tonsil  can  be  done  with 
an  ordinary  bistoury  or  with  curved  scissors,  aided  by  a  tenaculum.  The 
various  forms  of  tonsillotomes,  while  they  simplify  the  operation  by  giving 
the  operator  a  perfect  control  over  the  cutting  edge,  are  not  necessary  to 
its  execution. 

The  Removal  of  the  Tonsil  with  the  Knife  or  Scissors. — If  the  patient 
be  young  or  unable  to  exercise  self-control,  give  an  anaesthetic,  or  apply  to 
the  tonsil  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine.  Cause  a  bright  light  to  shine  into 
the  open  mouth ;  depress  the  tongue ;  seize  the  tonsil  with  the  tenaculum  or 
forceps,  draw  it  inward  from  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  with 
scissors  curved  on  the  flat,  or  with  the  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  an  ordi- 
nary bistoury  with  the  point  guarded  by  adhesive  plaster,  sever  the  tonsil 
from  below  upward.  It  is  not  necessary  at  first  to  remove  the  entire  tonsil, 
since  a  curative  influence  is  often  established  by  an  incomplete  removal. 
Among  the  tonsillotomes  in  common  use  are  Mathieu's  and  Mackenzie's.  In 
using  the  instrument  the  patient  is  placed  as  before  stated,  and  the  ring  of 
the  instrument  is  adjusted  around  the  tonsil  with  the  aid  of  the  index 
finger;  the  tonsil  is  elevated  by  a  tenaculum,  or  by  a  special  hook  of  the 
instrument,  and  severed  by  pressing  the  blade  against  it. 

While  removal  of  the  tonsil  is  ordinarily  a  matter  of  but  little  signifi- 
cance, yet  the  not  infrequent  instances  of  severe  and  even  fatal  haemorrhage 
that  follow  this  act  invite  thoughtful  attention  and  care  in  any  case  before 
the  measure  is  carried  into  effect.  Severe  bleeding  from  constitutional 
causes  (from  abnormal  vascular  association,  from  uncommon  free  blood 
supply,  from  obstructed  venous  return,  are  conditions  that  cause  perplexing 
complications  at  the  bowels  and  often  fatal  results  when  they  are  incau- 
tiously invited.  Aneurism  of  the  carotid  underlying  the  tonsil  or  of  the 
42 
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tonsil  itself  are  conditions  not  new  to  the  surgeon  of  extensive  observation. 
The  outcome  following  incision  in  any  such  cases  as  those  is  too  obvious 
to  be  open  to  doubt.  We  recall  an  instance  of  aneurism  of  the  tonsil  having 
appearances  that  might  readily  invite  the  instrumental  activity  of  an  incau- 
tious practitioner. 

The  Results. — Any  undue  haemorrhage  can  be  controlled  by  ice,  pres- 
sure, and  astringents;  actual  cautery  is  rarely  needed.  In  four  instances 
the  internal  carotid  artery  has  been  wounded  by  recklessness  in  cutting  the 
tonsils.     Bleeding  may  be  controlled  by  interrupted  suture  or  adrenalin. 

Abscess  of  the  Tonsil. — In  opening  abscesses  of  the  tonsil  and  of  the 
fauces  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  invade  the  tissue  too  deeply  and 
endanger  tbe  internal  carotid.  Therefore,  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
tonsil  and  its  environments  is  inijmrtant  (page  044).  The  blade  of  a 
scalpel,  well  guarded,  exce})t  at  tbe  ])oint,  with  adbesive  plaster  or  with 
sterilized  gauze,  is  often  employed  for  making  the  incision  (Fig.  817,  g), 
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It  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  tongue  in  part  or  entirely  on  ac- 
count of  hypertrophy  and  malignant  or  other  growths  of  its  structure. 
The  elements  of  danger  in  removal  of  the  tongue  relate  to  haemorrhage, 
which  is  increased  by  the  difficulty  in  catching  the  bleeding  points,  and  to 
the  danger  of  blood  entering  the  larynx,  both  of  which  are  emphasized  by 
loss  of  command  of  the  patient.  The  arteries  supplying  the  organ  are  the 
dorsalis  liuguje,  ranine,  and  branches  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  The 
ranine,  the  principal  branch,  runs  along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  The  facial  and  sublingual  arteries  are  not 
endangered  unless  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  operated  on  in  conjunction 
with  the  tongue.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  vessels  on  either  side  of 
the  organ  do  not  often  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  consequently 
ligaturing  of  tbe  lingual  artery  of  one  side  will  permit  of  free  incision  on 
that  side  with  but  trilling  haemorrhage.  The  buccal,  sublingual,  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  are  closely  associated  with  this  organ  in  a  surgical  sense. 

The  principal  danger  from  bleeding  arises  from  division  of  the  lingual 
arteries.  Tbe  situation  of  the  luemorrbage  is  much  more  disturbing  than 
the  amount.  Similar  sized  vessels  divided  elsewhere  in  the  body  would 
scarcely  cause  tbe  least  apprehension.  Bleeding,  however,  can  be  prevented 
by  ligature  of  tbese  vessels  in  the  neck  (Fig.  •2.']()),or  controlled  for  the  time 
being  by  firm  pressure  upward  on  tbe  floor  of  the  mouth  by  the  thumbs  of 
an  assistant,  togetber  witli  drawing  tbe  base  of  the  tongue  forward  by  means 
of  the  linger  hooked  over  it.  Not  only  do  these  manipulations  control 
hajmorrhagc,  but  also  fix  tbe  floor  of  the  mouth  so  that  the  bleeding  points 
can  be  better  seen  and  more  (juickly  caught. 

A  method  has  been  reromtnended  hy  Langenbeck  to  control  the  haemor- 
rhage when  but  half  or  two  tbirds  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  is  to 
be  removed  by  cutting. 

A  long,  well-curved  needle,  armed  witb  a  strong  ligature,  is  entered  at 
the  left  of  tbe  median  line  of  tbe  tongue,  behiiul  the  portion  to  be  removed, 
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and  passed  through  to  tlie  right  side  and  under  surface  of  the  organ,  so  as 
to  carry  the  ligature  beneath  the  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  at  this  situ- 
ation. The  ligature  is  then  carried  through  the  right  border  of  the  tongue 
and  firmly  tied.  A  similar  procedure  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tongue.  These  ligatures  can  be  used  also  to  draw  the  tongue  forward  during 
operation.  The  introduction  through  each  nostril  into  the  pharynx  below 
the  base  of  the  tongue  of  a  rubber  tube  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  anaesthesia, 
and  the  packing  with  gauze  of  the  space  above  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
tubes,  will  prevent  the  admission  of  blood  into  the  larynx  (Fig.  825). 

The  danger  of  blood  entering  the  air  passages  can  be  obviated  by 
turning  the  head  forward  and  to  one  side.  In  fact,  when  the  head  is  thus 
placed,  and  the  mouth  widely  opened,  the  arterial  jets  will  escape  through 
the  latter,  and  thus  reduce  the  active  bleeding  in  the  mouth  to  a  minimum. 
The  important  desiderata  are  having  the  patient  and  the  tongue  under 
complete  control,  the  dangers  from  haemorrhage  are  then  insignificant. 

Prelinmiary  Laryngotomy, — Preliminary  opening  of  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
together  with  tamponing  of  the  pharynx,  are  wise  measures  in  those  instances 
in  which  careful,  deliberate,  and  unobscured  division  of  the  tissues  is  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  suitable  removal  of  the  disease.  In  extended  removal  of 
the  tongue  and  in  operation  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  these  measures  find 
their  greatest  use.  If  there  be  no  fear  of  infection  at  the  seat  of  the 
operation,  the  tube  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  procedure  is  completed. 
Otherwise  it  should  remain  until  healthy  repair  is  established.  In  tampon- 
ing the  pharynx  with  a  sponge,  or  by  other  means,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  blood,  the  tongue  should  be  drawn  well  forward  at  the  time  of  introduction 
so  as  to  permit  complete  closure  of  the  pharynx  without  interfering  with 
the  necessary  manipulation  of  the  organ  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  etc. 

Before  operation,  the  mouth,  the  growth,  and  the  teeth  of  the  patient 
should  be  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  cleaned  by  the  frequent  and  free  use  of 
an  antiseptic  solution.  Irregular  and  loosened  teeth  and  dental  asperities 
should  be  removed  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  for  the  operation  field  aseptic  cleanliness. 

Excision  of  the  Tongue. — The  tongue  may  be  removed  with  the  Jcnife^ 
scissors,  gnlvafiic  cautery,  ecraseur,  or  ligature.  The  last  method  and  the 
galvanic  cautery  method  should  be  excluded,  as  the  greater  length  of  time 
required  and  the  greater  pain  caused  by  the  latter,  and  the  greater  dangers 
from  hemorrhage  and  from  sepsis  of  the  former,  unfit  them  for  use.  If  the 
diseased  portion  be  small,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  the  incision  best  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  object,  since  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  secure  symmetry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  future  safety.  If  hypertrophy  involve  the  apex,  or  if  a  tumor  be 
located  at  this  situation,  either  condition  can  be  treated  by  removing  a  V- 
shaped  piece  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Operation.  V-shaped  Ificisian. — Anaesthetize  the  patient;  place  him 
in  a  suitable  position  in  a  strong  light  with  the  mouth  well  opened  by  a 
special  gag,  or  any  proper  instrument,  forced,  with  a  string  attached, between 
the  posterior  molars.  If  the  patient  be  in  the  recumbent  posture  turn  the 
head  to  one  side,  so  as  to  collect  the  blood  in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek ;  pass 
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11  stout  iigaturi?  through  each  side  of  the  tongue,  jut^^t  auts^irk'  of  the  intt?iided 
,sitL'  of  thr  ajR^x  of  the  V  incision;  thi'ii  loop  the  ligatureiii  aud  give  eacli  to 
an  assistant  with  iui^i ructions  to  jmiU  the  longnc  forwanl ;  seize  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  with  a  forceps,  or  with  the  tliuuah  and  finger,  and  with  a  sharjH 
fKiinted,  Marrow-hlailed  knife  tran^Hx  the  organ  posteriorly  from  liehiw  nf>- 
ward  in  the  median  line,  thus  locating  the  point  of  the  V,  and  cut  outward 


Fio.  818.— Eeiijoval  of  V-slitiped  piece. 


Fro.  819.— Flap  unitod. 


and  forward  ihi-ough  one  border  of  the  tongtie.  Check  the  pointn  of  severe 
luetnorrhage  with  foree]>s;  make  the  division  «»n  the  opposite  piide  in  a  re- 
verse (lireetion  from  the  liorder — backward — to  join  thi?  dte  of  eonirnenee- 
ment  of  the  (irst  incision  (Fig.  H18).  Ligature  the  hltMLnling  points  and  unite 
the  Hops  !>y  sutures  in  the  usual  manner  (Fig.  H19), 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongue  (Fig.  s-^O),— Hvpertropliv  of  the  tongue 
involving  its  entire  structure,  can  he  treated  by  tlie  rerufjval  nf  a  V-t?haped 
piece  in  the  manner  ju«t  det^erihed,  thue 
.shortening  the  trannverse  diameter  and 
diminishing  the  (engtlr.  The  tlaps  are 
then  united,  and,  after  union  lias  taken 
place^  the  thickness  of  the  tongin*  can  l>e 
diminished  in  the  following  manner;  A 
strong  ligature  h  passed  laterally  through 
the  organ  near  to  the  ba^\  by  wliieh  the 
tongue  is  drawn  forward  and  hehl,  while 
a  wedge-iihujied  piece  i»  reniove(i  by  lat- 
eral transtixion  in  a  longitudinal  diree- 
tion,  begun  midway  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  organ  aft  far  back  ae 
posisible.  The  under  flap  h  made  by  cut- 
ting downward,  outward,  and  forward  ""^^li  i  ^  ^^ 
through  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue; 
the  upper  by  divis^ion  of  the  tissne  above  Fio.82a— Hyportrot»hy  of  tho\ongae. 
the  last  ineisiou.  The  bleeding  points 
,<lHuilr]  ]h'  lignturerl  nnd  the  flaps  united  with  sutures. 

Half  of  the  organ  can  be  n^moved  through  the  tuouth  liy  lirnt  ligaturing 
tlie  lingual  artery  correi^ponding  to  the  sidt*  of  oj>eration,  after  which  two 
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long,  stout  ligatures  are  passed  through  the  tongue  near  the  tip,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  median  line,  by  means  of  which  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward  and 
upward  ;  the  frenum  and  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  tongue  are  cut 
with  scissors  back  to  the  base  of  the  organ ;  the  tongue  is  then  divided  in 
half  from  before  backward  with  a  knife  or  scissors ;  its  deeper  tissues  are 
separated  by  tearing  with  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  the  por- 
tion to  be  removed  is  finally  severed  with  scissors.  The  remaining  half  can 
be  removed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Comments. — The  contention  on  the  part  of  some  surgeons  that  the 
entire  tongue  should  be  excised  when  removal  of  half  of  the  organ  appears 
needful,  has  many  strong  and,  it  seems  to  me,  wise  objections  offered  to  the 
practice.  Half  of  the  tongue,  although  deformed  by  healing,  still  has  re- 
maining, in  a  crippled  state,  the  functions  that  characterize  the  organ  in 
health,  such  as  speaking,  swallowing,  tasting,  etc.  The  moral  effect  on  the 
patient  of  a  proposition  to  remove  the  entire  organ  at  the  outset  will  too 
often  lead  to  a  rejection  of  the  operation,  thereby  causing  delay  which 
may  render  unserviceable  any  operative  procedure.  Finally,  if  removal  of 
but  half  of  the  organ  affords  only  temporary  respite,  the  remainder  can  then 
be  taken  away  with  no  greater  danger  than  that  attending  the  removal  of  the 
whole  in  the  first  instance.  Hueter  suggests  that,  in  excision  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  one  side  of  the  tongue,  the  gap  be  closed  at  once  by  using  as  a 
flap  for  that  purpose  the  apex  of  the  remaining  portion.  The  advantages 
that  may  follow  this  practice  are  measured  by  the  comparative  differences 
resulting  from  prompt  union  with  a  shortened  organ  and  those  of  one 
crippled  by  the  cicatricial  influences  of  prolonged  healing.  Hueter's  sugges- 
tion in  this  regard  is  not  often  followed. 

The  Removal  of  the  Entire  Tongue. — The  removal  of  the  entire  tongue 
can  be  done  through  the  mouth,  beneath  the  inferior  maxilla,  by  division 
at  the  lower  jaw  either  at  the  symphysis  or  at  one  side  of  it,  or  through 
the  cheek.  It  can  be  removed  through  the  mouth  by  means  of  the  knife^ 
the  scissors^  the  galvano-cautery,  and  the  ecrnscur. 

The  Operation  through  the  Mouth. — Put  the  patient  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  at  the  outset,  as  afterward  only  partial  in- 
sensibility is  desired  ;  gag  the  mouth,  and  support  the  head  so  that  the  blood 
will  escape  externally  rather  than  into  the  pharynx.  Pass  a  stout  thread 
through  the  tongue  at  the  juncture  of  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds ;  draw 
the  organ  forward  and  upward  with  the  thread,  and  detach  it  with  scissors 
from  its  connections  with  the  jaw  and  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces ;  divide 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  with  strong,  straight,  blunt-ended  scissors  back  to 
near  the  larynx,  as  closely  to  the  under  surface  Jis  the  disease  will  permit 
The  glosso-epiglottidean  folds  are  now  brought  under  control  by  passing  a 
long  ligature  througli  each  fold.  These  ligatures  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
situ  in  order  that  the  floor  of  the  mouth  may  be  drawn  forward  by  them 
in  the  event  of  secondary  ha}morrhage  or  diflicult  respiration.  The  excision 
is  then  completed  and  all  bleeding  points  are  checked. 

71ie  Comments. — The  fraMium  linguae  and  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces 
should  be  completely  and  promptly  divided  so  as  to  permit  a  free  withdrawal 
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Fig.  821.- 


Jaeger's  incision, 
er's  incision. 


h,  Koch- 


of  the  tongue  from  the  mouth.  Whitehead  advises  that  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  be  rapidly  and  boldly  cut,  irrespective  of  other  than  arterial  haemor- 
rhage, as  the  oozing  will  be  promptly  checked  by  control  of  the  various 
arteries.  With  previous  study  and  present  caution  these  arteries  can  be 
caught  and  tied  or  twisted  before  being  severed,  after  which  the  operation 
is  promptly  completed  without  further  troublesome  haemorrhage.  A  pre- 
liminary tracheotomy  is  advisable  in  those  cases  in  which  extensive  wound 

surfaces  and  troublesome  haemorrhage 
are  anticipated.  Infective  pneumonia 
is  obviated  in  the  former,  and  the  en- 
trance of  blood  to  the  pharynx  is  pre- 
vented in  the  latter  instance. 

The  ligaturing  of  the  lingual  arteries 

^         ^^^^  "^  '  \   beneath  the  hyoglossus  muscles  before 

^Wk  w!w^  ^   ^^^  employment   of   the   scissors   for 

^^% \  \^  '^^""'^Zl^^      removal  of  the  tongue  simplifies  the 

I  \    Ssb^,^^'''^^^'/^  operation  exceedingly, as  then  the  dan- 

1/  \^V  A  f  ^^^  *^^  annoyance  of  present  or  pros- 

^^^    A  \'  \  •   J  pective  haemorrhage  are  largely  obvi- 

^        ^       \       "^  0  ated.     Now  and  then  a  dorsal  lingual 

branch  requires  attention.  The  author 
has,  however,  noted  but  one  instance 
of  this  kind  in  his  own  practice.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  the  ligature  of  these  ves- 
sels affords  opportunity  for  the  removal  of  the  lymph  glands  associated 
directly  with  the  affected  part  of  the  tongue,  whether  they  are  diseased  or 
not,  a  measure  of  far  greater  importance  in  our  opinion  than  that  of  liga- 
ture of  the  vessels.  In  fact  it  is  our  practice,  and  we  believe  that  it  should 
be  made  the  first  step  of  operative  endeavor,  to  remove  these  glands,  tying 
the  lingual  or  not  as  may  then  seem  wise. 

The  After- treatment,— W&sh  the  floor  of  the  mouth  cautiously  with  a  solu- 
tion of  biniodide  of  mercury  (1  to  1,000),  dry  it,  and,  if  desirable,  paint  the  raw 
surface  with  the  antiseptic  varnish  of  Whitehead,  which  is  compounded  by 
substituting  for  the  rectified  spirits  in  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  a 
mixture  of  nine  parts  of  ether  and  one  of  turpentine  saturated  with  iodo- 
form. Before  using  the  ether  add  one  part  of  turpentine  to  ten  of  that  fluid. 
The  mixture  dries  quickly  and  remains  as  a  firm  coating  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Gauze  packings  are  regarded  as  objectionable  by  some,  as  they  be- 
come quickly  saturated  with  saliva.  Treves  makes  "  no  applications  of  any 
kind  "  other  than  antiseptic  solutions. 

Kocher's  Method. — Kocher  recommends  the  following  plan  if  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  and  contiguous  glands,  and  even  the  pharynx  be  involved  along 
wHh  the  tongue :  After  a  preliminary  laryngo- tracheotomy  and  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  parts,  a  triangular  flap  is  made,  witli  the  base  upward,  its 
lower  boundaries  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and 
its  apex  being  at  the  point  of  connection  of  this  muscle  with  the  hyoid 
bone  (Fig.  821,  b).     The  posterior  incision  may  also  be  made  from  the  apex 
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directly  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  Bterno-mastoid  mnscle,  thence  up- 
ward along  this  border  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  thus  affording  a  greater 
space  than  is  secured  by  the  former  line  of  incision.  This  flap  covers  the 
region  of  the  jaw  and  neck  occupied  by  the  facial  artery  and  the  submaxillary 
glands  posteriorly,  and  the  lingual  artery  and  the  sublingual  glands  anteriorly. 
The  flap  is  dissected  up,  the  arteries  are  tied,  and  the  glands  are  removed. 
This  exposes  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  back  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  to  easy  inspection  and  manipulation.  The  larynx  and  pharynx 
are  then  protected  from  the  entrance  of  blood  by  a  large  sponge,  to  which  a 
string  should  be  attached,  and  the  myo-hyoid  muscle  is  divided  close  to  the 
jaw,  exposing  the  tongue  and  mouth  freely.  The  organ  is  now  drawn  through 
the  opening,  split,  and  the  half  of  it  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  flap  is 
removed,  including,  if  necessary,  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  pharynx,  down  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  remaining  portion  can  be  re- 
moved in  a  similar  manner  through  a  triangular  opening  on  the  opposite 
side  or  through  the  primary  opening,  if  the  extent  of  the  disease  will  permit 
As  before  remarked,  the  operation  which  involves  the  bone  and  soft  parts 
around  it  results  less  favorably  than  when  the  tongue  is  removed  through 
the  mouth  by  the  methods  described. 

The  Comments. — The  lingual  artery  at  either  side  may  be  tied  before  the 
flaps  are  turned  up,  or  they  may  be  ligatured  afterward,  as  suits  the  desire 
of  the  surgeon.  If  the  entire  tongue  be  removed  at  one  side,  the  lingual 
artery  of  the  opposite  side  should  be  tied  before  the  removal. 

The  After-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  mouth  yell  cleansed,  while 
to  the  raw  surfaces  iodoform  and  iodoform  gauze  or  other  suitable  anti- 
septic dressings  are  applied.  The  tracheotomy  tube  should  not  be  removed 
until  all  dangers  from  inflammation  and  from 
infective  pneumonia  due  to  the  discharges  are 
ended. 

The  Removal  of  the  Tongue  with  Division 
of  the  Jaw  does  not  offer  the  chances  of  success 
secured  by  the  preceding  method. 

Sedillofs  Method. — Beginningat  theniedian 
line  of  the  lower  lip,  divide  the  soft  parts  verti- 
cally downward  to  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  8!;i2,  a); 
extract  a  central  incisor  tooth  and  drill  a  small 
hole  through  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  at  either   Fio.  822.— a.  Incision  of  Sedil- 

side,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  median  line;        ^°^',^/^^^^'.  Syme.    b.  Reg- 
,.   .,     7i       •        '      I^  T        I-  1-     n  noil s  incision,    c.  Billroth s 

divide  the  ]aw  in  the  median  line  vertically  or        incision. 

irregularly — the  latter  affords  opportunity  for  a 

more  substantial  subsequent  coaptation;  pass  a  strong  ligature  through  the 

tongue  and  separate  the  bony  fragments,  thus  exposing  to  view  the  floor  of 

the  mouth.     Divide  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  connection  with  the  jaw, 

also  the  geiiio-liyoid  and  gcnio-liyoglossi  muscles;  draw  the  tongue  forward 

and  sever  the  remaining  attachments  carefully  with  scissors,  securing  the 

ranine  vessels  before  their  division.     The  tongue  may  be  either  removed 

entire  or  split  and  each  half  removed  separately,  as  before  described.    Unite 
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the  jaw  with  silver  wire ;  drain  the  wound  from  the  lower  angle ;  fortify  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  jaw  with  an  interdental  splint  (Fig.  82G) ;  unite  the 
stump  of  the  tongue  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth  and  maintain  thorough  clean- 
liness by  the  frequent  employment  of  antiseptic  solutions. 

Jaeger's  Method, — Jaeger  divided  the  cheek,  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  back  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  muscle  (Fig.  821,  a),  and 
approached  the  diseased  tongue  in  this  manner.  This  measure  is  serviceable 
in  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  located  far  back  on  the  tongue,  and  in 
which  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  is  invaded,  also  in  the  event  of 
inefficient  light,  severe  haemorrhage,  an  uncontrollable  patient,  or  a  limited 
separation  of  jaws.  If  scarring  be  of  special  significance,  other  means  of 
attainment  of  the  objects  should  be  considered. 

The  employment  of  the  ecraseur,  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Baker,  is  a  satis- 
factory means  of  removing  the  tongue. 

Baker's  Method  (ecraseur), — Pass  through  each  side  of  the  tongue,  one 
inch  from  the  extremity  and  half  an  inch  from  the  median  line,  a  strong 
silk  ligature,  which  is  firmly  tied  and  looped ;  the  operator,  holding  one  loop 
while  the  assistant  holds  the  other,  causes  the  tongue  to  be  drawn  forward, 
and  then  with  a  blunt-pointed  scalpel, 
aided  by  the  fingers,  splits  the  tongue 
in  the  median  line  back  to  a  point  one 
inch  behind  the  cancerous  growth; 
arrest  haemorrhage,  draw  the  diseased 
half  still  farther  forward,  sever  the 
muscular  and  mucous  connections  at 
the  symphysis,  and  with  sharp-pointed 
scissors  divide  the  mucous  membrane 
backward  along  the  lower  jaw  to  one 
inch  behind  the  site  of  the  growth. 
Free  the  diseased  portion  of  the  organ 
from  its  attachments  so  as  to  readily 
permit  the  application  of  the  ecraseur 
and  the  division  of  the  segment  at  a 
point  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
growth ;  pass  two  strong,  blunt-pointed 
cun^d  needles  through  the  tongue  far  behind  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and 
adjust  the  loop  of  the  ecraseur  around  the  segment  behind  and  below  them, 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  i)ass  wide  of  the  disease  at  the  line  of  severance.  Baker 
employed  a  whipcord  loop  (Fig.  823)  with  a  moderate-sized  instrument, 
curved  somewhat  on  the  flat  at  the  lower  end.  Vessels  which  may  remain 
unsevered  after  tightening  the  loop  are  ligatured  and  divided,  and  the 
nerves  are  severed  close  to  the  stump.  If  necessary,  tlie  n^maining  half  of 
the  tongue  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  instrument  can  be  applied 
to  the  tongue  through  an  opening  made  behind  the  symphysis.  The  loop 
can  be  introduced  here  so  as  to  command  lialf  or  all  the  tongue. 

The  Prcraiitiotis. — As  the  loop  is  tightened  around  the  tongue,  care 
nmst  be  observed  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  forward  nearer  to  the  seat  of 


Fig.  828. — Whipcord  loop  applied. 
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the  (lificasc,  which  is  liable  to  happen  notwithstanding  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  tlie  transfixion  needles  and  of  the  shallow  grooves  made  in  the  soft 
parts  for  the  lodgment  of  the  loop.  Since  the  ner\'e  and  the  vessels  often 
escajKi  the  effect  of  the  loop,  the  loop  should  be  withdrawn  carefully,  the 
nerve  cut,  and  the  artery  caught  and  tied  to  avoid  embarrassing  haemorrhage. 

Regnoli's  Method, — Tlie  operation  devised  by  Regnoli  affords  easy  access 
to  all  jwrtions  of  the  tongue,  except  its  base,  and  also  furnishes  good  drain- 
age, but  creates  a  large  and  somewhat  dangerous  wound. 

The  Operotion, — An  angular  or  crescent-shaped  incision  is  carried 
along  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  822,  h)  extending  between  the  anterior 
borders  of  the  masseter  muscles,  avoiding  the  facial  arteries.  A  vertical 
incision  is  then  made  from  the  center  of  this  to  the  median  line  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  The  flaps  are  reflected,  the  mucous  membrane,  the  attachments 
of  the  lingual,  hyoid,  and  digastric  muscles  divided  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue  is  freed  laterally  from  the  anterior  pillars 
as  in  other  methods.  The  tongue  is  then  drawn  through  the  opening  and 
severed  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  the  blading  points  being  scH^ured  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  The  flaps  are  united,  the  wound  is  drained,  and  the  remaining 
raw  surfaces  are  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Billroth  made  a  somewhat  curved  submental  incision  (Fig.  822,  c)  only, 
and  extended  it  at  either  side  so  as  to  permit  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries 
and  removal  of  the  infected  glands 
before    extirpation    of    the    tongue 
(Fig.  824). 


Fio.  824. — Tongue  exposed  through 
Billroth's  subnientiil  incision. 


Fig.  825. — Langenbeck's  incision,  floor  of 
mouth  involved.  Tubes  entering  pharynx 
through  nose  for  anaesthetic  purposes 
(page  6:^5). 


If  the  floor  of  the  mouth  were  involved  in  addition  to  the  tongue,  Billroth 
made  an  incision  about  one  inch  below  the  border  of  the  lower  lip,  from 
one  facial  artery  to  the  other;  at  either  end  of  this  incision  he  made  a 
vertical  one  extending:  downward  to  a  ])oint  about  four  fifths  of  an  inch 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  at  the  sites  of  juncture  of 
these  vertical  incisions  with  the  jaw  he  divided  the  bone  and  turned  it 
downward  alon<^  with  the  soft  })arts,  thereby  affording  ami)le  room  to  reach 
the  diseased  parts  within.  Aft<T  extirpation  of  the  disease,  he  wired  the  frag- 
ments in  position  and  closed  the  wound.    Lanyenhcck  (Fig.  825)  divided  the 
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jaw  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  amount  of  disease,  drew  apart  the  fragments, 
excised  the  tongue,  floor  of  the  mouth,  etc.  The  jaw  was  united  as  in  the 
preceding  instance.  If  the  portion  to  be  removed  be  extensive  and  the 
danger  from  haemorrhage  great,  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  is  advisable. 
This  measure  not  alone  prevents  the  blood  from  obstructing  respiration, 
but  lessens  the  dyspnoea  frequently  caused  by  a  wide  separation  of  the  jaws. 

The  Choice  of  Method. — In  the  choice  of  method  Treves  wisely  presents 
the  following  propositions : 

"  1.  The  organ  should  be  removed  by  cutting  either  with  scissors  or  with 
the  bistoury. 

"  2.  The  removal  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  effected  through  the  mouth. 
(Simple  removal  in  202  cases,  of  whole  or  part  of  organ,  14  died  (Butlin).) 

"  3.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  haemorrhage  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

"  4.  When  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  involved,  or  the  glands  are  exten- 
sively diseased,  the  excision  should  be  carried  out  through  the  neck." 

The  Oeneral  Kmnarks. — Cancer  of  the  tongue  causes  infection  of  lymph 
glands  speedily,  and  prompt  action  should  be  counseled  in  all  instances. 
Therefore,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  morbid  growth 
of  the  tongue  should  be  quickly  gained,  and,  too,  before  the  employment 
of  irritating  applications.  When  the  disease  is  located  at  the  fraenum  it 
is  difficult  of  removal  and  of  proper  esti- 
mation of  the  extent  without  first  ex- 
tracting two  or  three  of  the  lower  incisor 
teeth.  A  suitable  vulcanite  interdental 
splint  constructed  to  fit  the  jaw  before  its 
division  is  the  best  agent  for  the  retention 
in  place  of  the  fragments  after  operation 
(Fig.  82()).     It  should  not  be  overlooked 

that  in  hopeless  cases  the  removal  of  the      „       ^^«      „.      ,,.,., 
.      ^  ,,     ,  ,        .,  ,,         ,        Fio.    826.  —  Kmgsley's    interdental 

disease  from  the  buccal  cavity,  even  though  splint  of  vulcanized  rubber. 

it  returns  promptly  elsewhere,  rescues  the 

patient  from  the  pitiless  suffering  attendant  on  its  presence  in  the  mouth. 

The  After 'treatment, — Thorough  asepsis  and  a  liberal  nutritious  diet 
are  the  elements  of  prime  significance  in  the  treatment.  Rectal  alimenta- 
tion for  the  first  two  days,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  stomach  tube,  if  neces- 
sary, is  very  important.  Abundant  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  of  the  mouth 
should  bo  secured. 

The  Results, — The  rate  of  mortality  from  removal  of  the  tongue  by  all 
of  the  methods  described  is  considerable,  fifty-six  out  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  cases  having  died.  In  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  cases  of  re- 
moval through  the  mouth  attended  with  preliminary  ligature  of  the  Unguals 
only,  the  death-rate  was  12.8  per  cent.  In  fifty-eight  cases  operated  on  by 
Kochcr,  the  death-rate  was  about  10.5  per  cent.  In  twelve  cases  done  by 
Kochcr  after  his  own  method  the  death-rate  was  8.3  per  cent.  In  removal 
requiring  excision  of  the  jaw  or  extensive  dissections,  the  rate  is  increased 
five  and   ten  per  cent.     In  two    hundred  and   forty  cases    ten    per  cent 
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ri?a<hc(l  tlie  three-year  and  6.(5  per  cent  the  four-year  limit.  In  severe  cases^ 
whon  thoroui^hly  done,  the  life  limit  is  encouraging,  as  is  sliown  by  the  fact 
that  half  of  Koeher's  long-lived  ones  were  of  this  character.  Whitehead 
rcportn  1*^9  cases,  in  which,  so  far  as  could  be  known,  8  lived  from  3  to  10 
yearn,  17  Huccunihing  before  the  three-year  period  (Curtis).  Treves  reports 
H I  caHes  of  his  own  attended  with  primary  ligature  of  the  linguals,  in  which 
;i  (lied.  Baker  reports,  as  the  result  of  his  method,  40  cases  with  5  deaths, 
I  frniii  diphtheria.  Many  of  Whitehead's  cases  are  early  ones.  The  rate  in 
removal  of  glands  and  part  or  whole  of  tongue  below  jaw  is  5  per  cent  better 
than  witli  division  of  jaw.  Unoperated  cases  live  scarcely  more  than  a  year. 
Tongue-tie. — Tongue-tie  depends  on  an  undue  extension  forward,  either 
with  or  without  an  abnormal  shortening  of  the  fnenum  linguae.  If  the 
condition  be  severe  enough  to  call  for  treatment,  the  end  of  the  tongue  is 
pn»HHcd  upward  by  passing  tlie  first  two  fingers  beneath  it,  palm  downward, 
bringing  the  tense  fra?num  between  them,  which  can  be  divided  with  a  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  at  a  little  distance  from,  but 
parallel  with  the  palmar  surface,  care  being 
taken  not  to  sever  the  ranine  artery. 

Ranula  (Fig.  82T).— The  closure  of  the 
ducts  of  the  sublingual  and  other  glands  in 
this  situation  causes  a  cystic  distention  of 
them,  and  even  of  the  glands  themselves.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  and  probe  the  duct 
openings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  evacute  the 
contents  at  the  floor  of  the  mouth  below  the 
tongue,  or,  if  the  tumor  be  of  large  size,  this 
must  be  done  in  the  median  line  externally, 
close  to  the  liyoid  bone.  In  either  instance 
it  may  be  necessary  to  pack  the  cavity  with 
lint  and  litjuor  ferri  sulphatis,  or  cauterize 
the  sac  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  carbolic  acid,  and  even  to  dissect  it  partially 
or  entirely  away.  The  use  of  stimulating  injections,  the  introduction  of  a 
seton  of  silk  medicated  with  an  astringent  or  stimulant,  or  the  division  and 
stitching  outward  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  may  be  practiced  if 
simpler  means  fail.     Secondary  sacs  should  be  opened  to  permit  cure. 

Removal  of  Tumor  of  Tonsil  and  Pillar  of  Fauces.— This  operation  is 
practiced  for  the  piir|)o.se  of  removal  of  malignant  disease  of  the  tonsil,  with 
or  without  involvement  of  contiguous  tissues.  In  the  simpler  forms  the 
disease  can  be  removed  through  the  mouth.  But  if  the  disease  be  exten- 
sive, and  evidences  of  deep  tissue  and  lymphati(;  involvement  be  noted,  the 
approach  should  be  made  from  the  neck  (pharyngotomy).  In  either  in- 
stance a  careful  study  of  the  important  nervous  and  vascular  relations  to  the 
diseased  structure  should  be  made. 

The  A  natomical  Points. — The*  tonsil  in  health  corresponds  to  the  angle  of 
th(^  lower  jaw.  It  is  a  vascular  structure  receiving  branches  from  the  facial, 
internal  maxillary,  lingual,  and  ascending  ]>haryngeal  arteries.  The  internal 
carotid  lies  at  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  tonsil,  at  a  distance  of 
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about  three  fourths  of  an  inch,  separated  from  it  by  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  structures  of  the  pharynx,  the  styloglossus,  and  stylopharyngeus 
muscles.  The  glosso- pharyngeal  nerve  has  a  substantially  similar  associa- 
tion. The  removal  of  the  tonsil  for  malignant  disease  can  be  carried 
on  through  the  mouth  or  through  an  incision  in  the  neck.  The  former 
route  is  advisable  when  the  growth  is  limited  to  the  tonsil,  and  even  extends 
to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  not  attended  with  glandular  involvement. 
In  some  instances  either  tracheotomy  with  pharyngeal  plugging,  or  splitting 
of  the  cheek,  and  ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  may  be  practiced,  especially 
the  latter,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  lessening,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
the  blood  supply  of  the  diseased  part. 

The  Operation.— Fix  the  mouth  widely  open  with  the  gag  and  raise  the 
shoulders  so  as  to  expose  the  parts  to  a  good  light ;  seize  the  diseased  tonsil 
with  forceps  or  tenaculum,  and  draw  it  well  into  the  mouth,  then  with  long, 
blunt-pointed  scissors  divide  the  tissues  cautiously  and  as  far  away  from 
the  growth  as  advisable,  arresting  haBmorrhage  with  sponge  pressure,  tor- 
sion, etc.,  as  it  appears.  If  the  disease  has  extended  beyond  the  tonsil  to 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  divide  the  soft  palate  near  to  the  median  line, 
thence  outward  with  scissors,  and  finally  remove  the  pillars  of  the  fauces 
and  the  tonsil  by  means  of  blunt  dissection  carried  on  with  the  scissors, 
fingers,  or  an  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose.  If  it  so  happens  that  the 
large  size  of  the  growth  interferes  with  the  visual  or  manipulative  oppor- 
tunities of  the  surgeon,  the  growth  may  be  reduced  in  size  by  the  galvano- 
cautery  knife  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Forcipressure  and  sponge  pressure  usually 
meet  the  haemostatic  requirements. 

Pharyngotomy  (Cheover's  method,  Fig.  828). — Make  an  incision  through 
the  integument,  plat}>ma,  and  fascia  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  from  the  level  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
to  below  the  level  of  the  tumor ;  make  a  second  one 
extending  from  the  first  along  the  body  of  the 
lower  jaw;  dissect  and  draw  aside  the  flaps;  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  lower  branches  of  the  facial  nerve; 
divide  the  stylo-hyoid,  styloglossus,  stylo-pharyn- 
geus,  and  the  digastric  muscles,  if  need  be;  ligature 
and  divide  the  facial  artery  and  vein ;  draw  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  forward,  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  carotid  arteries  outward,  exposing  the 
pharyngeal  wall.  Introduce  the  forefinger  into  the 
mouth  and  outline  the  extent  of  the  disease,  aided 
by  conjoined  manipulation  from  without.  Open  the 
pharynx  in  front  of  tlie  disease  from  without  with  a 
galvano-cautery knife  orwith  scissors, thence  passing 
upward,  backward,  and  downward,  circumscribing 
thediseasewidelyand  removing  italongwith  thecon- 
tiguous  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  leaving  no  lymphatic  glands  behind. 

21ic  Remarks, — The  author,  in  a  recent  severe  case  requiring  excision  of 
the  ascending  ranms  of  the  jaw,  carried  the  first  (a  h)  incision  along  the  lower 


Fio.  828 a  h  c.  Cheever's 

incision,  a  c.  Mikulicz's 
incision.  — .  Author's 
secondary  incision  to  a  b. 
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border  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  instead  of  in  the  coarse  described 
above.  The  second  incision  (dotted  line)  was  made  backward  and  down- 
ward from  near  to  the  center  of  the  first,  and  the  flaps  were  reflected  in 
the  usual  manner.  On  closing  the  external  wound,  the  lower  end  of  the 
second  incision  was  situated  admirably  for  the  purposes  of  dependent 
drainage. 

Czerny'^s  Method, — Introduce  a  tracheotomy  tube,  and  tampon  the 
pharynx ;  make  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  downward  and 
outward  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter,  thence  downward  to  the  level 
of  the  hyoid  bone ;  expose  and  divide  the  lower  jaw  just  in  front  of  the  last 
molar  tooth ;  draw  the  fragments  apart  and  divide  the  buccinator,  digastric, 
styloglossus,  stylo-hyoid,  and  stylopharyngeus  muscles ;  secure  the  facial  and 
lingual  vessels ;  avoid  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  lingual,  hypoglossal,  and 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  After  removal  of  the  growth  the  jaw  is  united 
with  silver  wire,  and  the  wound  is  closed  and  dressed. 

Mikulicz's  Method, — Tracheotomy  and  pharyngeal  tampon  are  em- 
ployed the  same  as  before.  Make  an  incision  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process  along  tbe  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Expose  both  surfaces  of  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  rugine,  carefully  avoiding  the  parotid  gland,  facial 
vessels,  and  external  carotid  artery;  exsect  the  ramus,  draw  aside  with 
strong  hooks  the  body  of  the  jaw,  the  masseter,  internal  pterygoid,  digastric, 
and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  thus  exposing  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx  at 
the  situation  corresponding  to  the  tonsil.  The  pharynx  is  opened  and  the 
disease  is  removed  as  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  tissues  connected  with 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  involved,  this  portion  of  the  bone  should  be  re- 
moved along  with  the  diseased  structures  connected  with  it.  The  elevation 
of  the  periosteum  at  the  inner  surface  in  such  cases  as  these  is  obviously  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  unwise. 

The  General  Remarks. — Treves  advises  the  passing  of  a  soft  catgut  liga- 
ture beneath  the  common  carotid,  so  that  hjemorrhage  can  be  arrested 
promptly  in  case  of  need,  by  traction  on  the  ligature,  not,  however,  by 
tying  it.  After  operation  the  ligature  is  removed  and  the  wound  closed. 
If  ha>morrhage  be  not  feared,  preliminary  ligature  of  the  external  carotid 
is  advisable,  since  this  measure  not  only  controls  haemorrhage,  but  like- 
wise arrests  the  freedom  of  the  circulation  of  the  part  for  some  time  to 
come,  and,  moreover,  offers  no  impediment  to  cerebral  circulation.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  external  carotid  is  tied  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted at  once,  infection  of  the  wound  from  the  pharynx  may  lead  to 
cellulitis  of  the  neck,  and  to  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  external 
carotid  at  the  seat  of  the  ligature.  Therefore,  in  our  last  case  of  this  kind^ 
the  wound  was  packed  with  iodoform  gau2e  for  three  days  before  the 
disease  was  removed.  During  this  time  reparative  closure  of  the  inter- 
stices of  the  entire  wound  had  taken  place,  and  but  a  very  limited  suppura- 
tion followed.  A  longer  time  than  this  can  be  taken  in  many  instances.  It 
is  essential  for  final  cure  that  the  lymphatic  glands  be  removed  irrespective 
of  the  appearance  in  them  of  infection,  as  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
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these  glands  may  be  infected  without  causing  an  appreciable  increase  in 
size.  The  glands  and  the  associated  connective  tissue  should  be  dissected 
away  together,  thus  securing  the  removal  of  infected  glandular  and  other 
lymphatic  structures.  Two  wires  should  be  introduced  through  the  frag- 
ments of  the  jaw  at  some  distance  apart,  especially  in  the  posterior  division 
of  the  bone,  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  posterior  fragment,  which  is  quite 
sure  to  happen  if  but  one  be  employed.  The  interdental  splint  (Fig.  826) 
finds  in  these  cases  a  most  satisfactory  use. 

The  After'treatmcnt. — Free  drainage,  thorough  cleanliness,  and  ample 
nutrition  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube  are  essential.  The  opening  in  the 
wall  of  the  pharynx  should  be  closed  at  once  as  far  as  possible  with  chromi- 
eized  catgut.  The  external  wound  is  closed;  drainage  and  moderate  pres- 
sure are  applied  to  the  surface.  If  an  opening  remain  in  the  pharynx, 
it  should  be  plugged  lightly  from  within  with  antiseptic  gauze  to  prevent 
infection  of  the  wound.  The  patient  should  be  got  out  of  bed  and  in  the 
fresh  air  as  soon  as  practicable.  He  should  be  caused  to  lie  on  the  well  side 
during  healing,  to  prevent  contact  with  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  buccal  dis- 
charges. 

The  Results. — Late  detection  of  the  disease,  with  consequent  involve- 
ment of  the  glands,  renders  the  final  outcome  very  unsatisfactory  indeed. 
However,  sufficiently  favorable  results  have  followed  bold  and  extended 
action  on  the  part  of  many  surgeons  to  warrant  the  attempt  of  extirpation, 
provided  proper  co-operation  can  be  secured.  Bosworth  reports  but  one  cure 
— two  and  a  half  years — in  118  cases.  Butlin  reports  54  cases,  with  14 
deaths  from  operation;  21,  alive  or  dead,  with  recurrence;  3  died  from  can- 
cer elsewhere;  9  were  free  for  more  than  three  and  8  from  one  to  three 
years.    Butlin  does  not  favor  preliminary  tracheotomy. 

Low  Lateral  Pbaxyngotomy  {author's  case), — The  operation  of  low 
lateral  phar}^ngotomy  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  the  upper  part  of  the  opsophagus  and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
larynx,  is  not  a  novel  procedure  except  in  so  far  as  may  relate  to  tumor  of 
the  larynx  itself. 

In  the  instance  in  question,  the  patient,  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  suf- 
fered for  many  months  with  a  tumor  located  apparently  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  pharynx,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  it  could  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a 
laryngoscope  and  could  be  felt  only  with  much  difficulty  at  its  upper  aspect 
with  the  index  finger  introduced  through  the  mouth.  The  distance  from 
the  upper  incisor  teeth  to  the  tumor  was  five  and  a  half  inches.  The  growth 
apjx'ared  to  fill  the  entire  pharynx  at  that  situation,  although  the  finger 
could  be  swept  around  the  upper  part  very  easily.  However,  at  a  distance 
of  six  inches  from  the  incisor  teeth  the  end  of  the  finger,  when  thus  swept, 
came  in  contact  at  the  right  border  of  the  pharynx  with  an  apparent  attach- 
ment of  the  tumor  to  that  aspect  of  the  pharyngeal  wall.  The  patient  could 
breathe  readily  except  when  in  the  recumbent  position  and  during  sound 
slumber,  then  the  presence  of  obstruction,  characterized  by  obstructive  ster- 
tor  and  difficult  breathing,  were  prominent. 

Inasmuch  as  local  treatment  had  in  no  manner  been  followed  by  benefit. 
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it  was  determined  that  only  direct  removal  would  suffice,  and  low  lateral 
pharyngotomy  at  the  right  was  selected  as  the  best  means  of  approach  to  the 
growth.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  direct  the  lower  portion  of  the  incision  so 
as  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  the  supposed  attachment  of  the  morbid 
growth  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  thus  enabling  one  to  clearly 
define  the  important  characteristics  of  the  tumor  and  the  best  means  of 
removing  it,  i.  e.,  by  enucleation,  the  hot  loop,  or  by  ligature  or  division  of 
the  pedicle. 

With  the  head  and  shoulders  well  elevated  to  facilitate  respiration,  the 
patient  was  anaesthetized  with  chloroform.  The  approach  of  profound  anaes> 
thesia  was  promptly  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  respiratory  obstruction 
as  to  require  the  employment  of  a  trachea  tube,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  larynx  in  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  capacity  of  the  space 
above  the  tube,  thus  minimizing  tlie  amount  of  blood  that  might  enter  the 
larynx  in  spite  of  packing  should  mucli  bleeding  attend  the  removal  of  the 
growth. 

The  Operation. — After  the  introduction  of  the  trachea  tube  the  head  was 
turned  strongly  to  the  oppoi-ite  side  and  an  incision  made  from  a  point  about 
an  inch  l)elow  the  body  of  the  jaw,  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  posterior 
border  of  tbe  thyroid  cartihige,  through  tbe  integument  superficial  fasciae  and 
platysma,  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  borders  of  the 
incision  were  drawn  a])art  and  held  by  means  of  traction  loops,  and  the  left 
greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  was  firmly  pressed  to  the  right,  thus  bring- 
ing into  proniincnre  tbe  right  greater  cornu,  which  was  then  seized  with  a 
tenaculum  and  drawn  firmly  upward  and  held,  thereby  increasing  the 
space  below  it  and  immobilizing  the  cornu,  thus  placing  on  the  stretch  and 
making  prominent  tbe  part  of  the  inferior  constrictor  at  the  floor  of  the 
incision,  tbe  tbyro-bvoid  musele  at  the  outer  border  and  also  the  portion 
of  the  tbyro-hyoid  membrane  immediately  below  the  greater  cornu,  as  well 
as  the  contiguous  borders  of  adjacent  muscles.  It  is  proper  to  note  at  this 
time  tliat  tbe  external  and  int(M*nal  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
are  the  only  nerve  structures  of  s[)eeial  significance  that  are  reasonabl>' 
exposed  U)  <langcr  from  i)ro|>er  operative*  advance  through  this  incision.  The 
external  branch  is  intimately  associateil  with  the  part  of  the  inferior  con- 
strictor inuM'le  nioht  concerned  in  the  operation,  lying  u])on,  sometimes  pierc- 
ing, its  lower  part,  i»crhaj>s  passing  (piite  transversely  across,  then  again 
nearly  vertically  downward  u])on  it.  IFowever,  inasmuch  as  this  nerve  can 
be  easily  seen  in  llie  great  majority  of  instances,  it  can  be  readily  avoidtnl. 
The  intiTiial  branch  passes  beneath  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle  with  the  superior 
laryngeal  artery,  hetwe<'n  the  greater  cornu  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
])ierces  the  thyro-hyoid  ]nenii)rane,  going  to  its  distribution.  Often  the 
superi(U'  thyroid  vein,  and  so]n«'tinies  the  middle,  lies  in  the  way.  In  this 
instaiK'e  a  can'ful  examination  of  the  lloor  of  the  operation  field  disclosed 
the  external  larvngcjil  nerve  lying  (juite  v<'rtically  along  the  inferior  con- 
strictor, with  tlie  su])«'rior  thyroid  vein  lying  transversely  somewhat  higher 
0.    The  fornuM'  was  raised,  pulled  aside  and  ludd.  tbe  latter  tied  between 

>  ligatures  and  i)ush(  d  aside.    A  half-inch  incision  was  then  made  through 
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tlie  thyro-hyoid  merahrane,  just  below  tbe  great  cornu»  avoiding  the  internal 
hnirich  «>f  th<*  lanngpul  nerve  and  the  attendant  artery,  into  the  phar>Tix, 

Tf trough  I  his  opening  the  index  finger  wns  cari'fnily  intrndiieed  and  the 
tnmor  lying  iu  front  wa^i  elosely  ex- 
amined. It  extended  from  side  to 
t^ide.  eneroaehing  more  pronouncedly 
upon  tbe  rigfit,  wa^  (juite  irnmovahie 
juhI  ji|i[M*nnHl  to  t>e  located  iintnedi- 
uli'ly  [KKsti*riorly  to  the  larynx  anri 
firmly  attaehetl  to  it.  It  was  at  onei^ 
(evident  that  it  could  not  he  entirely 
fi'iuovcd  \\y  cold  or  hot  snaring,  and 
thereftire  removal  by  enucleation 
was  next  considered.  The  incision 
into  the  pharynx  was  extended 
downward  to  opjiosite  the  point  of 
supposed  contact  of  ihe  growth  tn 
Hie  wail  of  the  pharynx,  thus  expos- 
ing Hie  right  side  of  the  tumor  with 
the  mucous  membrane  reflected 
above  it.  Through  this  opening  tlu^ 
index  finger  was  introduced  between 
the  tumor  and  the  reflected  mem- 
brane, and  with  patient  though 
somewhat  rigorous  caution  the  tu- 
mor was  completely  enucleated*  leav- 
ing intact  the  entire  membrantms 
envelope  a  fact  tjnirkly  })roven  hy 
introducing  into  the  me  fluid  from 
which  none  escaped,  except  at  the 
point  of  its  entrance. 

The  Remarks. — The  enuelearinn 
showed  that  the  growth  began  at 
the  right  side  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  tbe  cricoid  i-artilage  and 
increasing  gradually  in  t^ixe  had  re- 
mained covered  with  the  expand) ni: 
<»vcrlying  mucou??  membrane  of  its 
ir)ct*ptinn,  lit'ccMniiig  iitlacheil  a&  it 
increastnt  to  rbe  posterior  §urface« 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  tlie 
intervening  siruclures.  The  right 
half  of  the  growth  was  so  firndy 
held  in  posititm  by  tbe  right  ala 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  that  it  wai? 


ustpect  of  Jarynx  bv  low  sobhyoid  iaUTai 
pbaryiigoUimj',  Weight,  425  g^r;  di- 
iiinvtiTs,  1|  X  If  K  U  iachrs,     Plioto- 

{fi'aph  trtkeu  nfter  presicrvntion  in  fornm- 
in.    Top  and  hose  show  Unea  of  section. 


necc*i.sary  tn  divide  with  scissors  the  ala  at  a  point  just  internal  to  the 
junction  of  its  H)rnM  before  the  growth  could  be  raised  from  its  bed. 
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The  opening  into  the  pharynx  was  closed  with  fine  interrupted  chro- 
micized  catgut  sutures;  the  superimposed  structures  by  buried  catgut  and 
superficial  silkworm-gut  sutures.  A  textile  fabric  drainage  agent  was 
introduced  into  the  sac  after  removal  of  the  tumor,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  external  wound  was  lightly  packed  with  gauze.  The  borders 
of  the  divided  cartilage  were  closely  united  with  a  chromicized  catgut 
suture.  The  direct  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  wound  healed  promptly. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  a  limited  portion  of  fluid  injected  into  the  sac 
entered  the  pharynx  through  a  small  opening  at  the  lower  part,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  sloughing,  since  the  foul  odor  of  the  breath  suggested  this  process. 
On  the  fifth  day  fluid  injected  into  the  sac  likewise  entered  the  larynx, 
causing  evidences  of  strangling.  No  doubt  limited  sloughing  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sac  happened  about  this  time.  However,  care  in  wash- 
ing prevented  unpleasant  results  from  this  cause.  The  entire  wound  sub- 
stantially closed  at  the  end  of  nineteen  days,  the  patient  returning  home. 

According  to  llaubohl,  the  first  authentic  case  of  low  lateral  pharyngot- 
omy  was  by  Cocks  in  18r)(),  for  removal  of  a  false-tooth  plate.  The  next 
was  by  Wheeler  in  1875  for  the  removal  of  a  needle  from  the  pharynx. 
This  operation  involved  only  the  making  of  a  small  opening  into  the 
phar}'nx.  Justi  in  ISS::^  made  a  low  lateral  pharyngotomy  for  removal  of 
a  plum  pit  from  the  j)harynx.  In  188^  Wluvler  removed  successfully  a 
spindle-celled  sarcoma  the  size  of  a  small  Qgg  from  the  pyriform  sinus  of 
the  pharynx  by  means  of  a  low  lat(M"al  pharyngotomy.  In  1880  Wheeler 
excised  a  divertieuluni  of  the  pharynx  by  an  incision  for  low  lateral  pharyn- 
gotomy and  the  i)atient  recovered.     In  five  previous  cases  all  recovered. 

This  case  a]>pears  to  be  the  first  of  removal  of  a  tumor  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  larynx  by  the  means  of  low  lateral  pharyngotomy. 

OrKHATTOXS    ONT    THE    XOSE 

Plugging  of  the  Posterior  Nares  (  Fig.  830). — Plugging  of  the  posterior 
nares  is  pra<*tiee(l  for  the  arn  st  of  ()i)stinate  e])istaxis.  The  tampon  or  plug 
can  be  made  of  sponge,  lint,  or  of  suitable  cloth,  and  should  be  of  a  proper 
size  to  closely  fit  the  ])osterior  naris  of  one  side,  which  in  the  adult  is  about 
three  (piarters  of  an  ineh  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  The  plug  is  made  by 
tying  a  strong  ligature  around  the  mi<ldle  of  the  selected  aseptic  material 
suitably  arrange*!  for  the  purpos(\  the  ligature  including  within  its  grasp  at 
o[)posite  sides  of  the  ]»lug  the  loo|)s  i^f  two  other  strong  ligatures,  which  are 
in  turn  tied  firmly  to  tlie  primary  one;  the  ends  of  the  latter  after  tying  are 
cut  short.  A  ])lug  of  sinipl<T  construction  than  this  is  often  employed  (Fig. 
8:30).  The  eannula  of  l'.el]oe(|  (Figs.  830  and  831,  r),  with  the  spring  with- 
drawn, is  then  carrird  along  the  fioor  of  the  nostril  to  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  j)harynx,  when  {]\r  movable  rod  is  projected  forward  into  the  mouth.  The 
extremities  of  the  looj)  at  one  side  of  the  tampon  are  passed  through  the  eye 
of  the  instrument,  with  which  thcv  are  drawn  through  the  meatus  by  first 
returning  tht^  central  rod  and  then  withdrawing  i]w  instrument  itself.  The 
tam])on  is  now  carried  into  position  by  pulling  on  the  strings  which  have 
their  exit  through  tlu,'  nose,  aided  by   the  finger  carried  behind  the  soft 
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palate,  Suffieient  traction  is  inafle  to  foreilily  olo^sf  the  pwterior  naro^;  the 
strings  in  front  aru  then  tied  around  iinothfr  ping  similar  to  that  already 
used,  by  which  mean?  the  anterior  opeJiini,'  is  closed  as  well.  The  plug 
should  be  well  carl toli zed  Ijefore  intrmlurtio!i.  and,  if  net'd  be,  can  he  wet 
with  an  astringent  i^olution.  The  plug  is  removed  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours  hy  pnlHng 
downward  on  the  strings 
remaining  in  the  month 
supplemented  with  baek- 
ward  pressure  by  an  in- 
strument introduced  along 
the  floor  of  the  nostriL  If 
the  cannula  of  Belloeq  he 
not  available,  a  long,  tlexi- 
hle  prohe,  an  ordinary  gum 
catheter  (Fig.  831,  r),  or 
even  a  common  wirc»  may 
be  utili7.ed  in  its  stead 
(Fig.  831,  r).  Sometimes 
tbe  string  is  carried  pref- 
erably through  the  nostril 
and  out  of  the  mouth  by 
means  of  the  cannula,  etc., 
or  other  instrument,  and 
tfien  attached  to  the  plug, 
instead  of  being  tied  to  it 
before  the  cannula  is  in- 
troduced. 

77te  Retnarks. — If  the  plug  be  introduced  too  tightly,  sloughing  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  ensue,  followed  even  by  necrosis  of  the  bones ;  also, 
the  removal  may  cause  quite  severe  bleeding.  If  hictnorrhage  recur  after 
removal  of  the  plug,  the  nares  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  an- 
other is  introduced,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  sepsis,  a  risk  that  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  length  of  time  that  the  plug  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place 
unchanged. 

The  RemoTal  of  Nasal  Polypi  (Forceps  or  Snare).— If  the  polypus  or 
the  pedicle  be  small,  the  growtli  can  be  quite  readily  removed  by  the 
forcejjs  or  the  snare. 

If  the  forceps  be  employed,  the  patient  should  sit  in  a  chair  exposed  to  a 
bright  light,  with  the  head  supported  by  an  assistant,  and,  »ifter  spraying 
the  nares  with  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
growth  is  seized  and  twisted  oft  by  turning  the  instrument  repeatedly  on  its 
^^B  long  axis.  If  the  grotvih  be  aUitched  to  the  turbinated  bone^  it  may  be  neces- 
H^  8ary  to  twist  and  pull  away  the  bone  structure  before  the  tumor  can  be 
1^  removed.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the 
■  recumbent  position  aiul  wilh  the  head  so  turned  as  to  cause  the  blood  to 


Fto.  830. — PI u gaping  posterior  nares. 
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Fig.  882, — Loop  guided  over  polypus  with  finger. 


The  Removal  of  some  Nasal  and  Naso-pliaryngeal  Polypi. —  In  addi- 
tion to  instruments  employed  in  removal  of  nasal  growths  (Fig.  831) 
there    may    be    also 

required   instruments  //^i 

for  ligature  of  ves- 
sels (Fig.  175);  for 
excision  of  the  jaw 
(Fig.  378) ;  chisels 
and  mallet  (Fig.  450), 
and  for  tracheotomy 
and  tracheal  anaes- 
thesia (pages  682 
and  652).  An  abun-  J 
dance  of  forcipres- 
sure,  ligatures,  anti- 
septic wipers  (Fig. 
73),  and  gauze,  should 
be  provided.  If  the  growth  be  fibrous  and  not  amenable  to  treatment  by  the 
previous  methods,  or  be  of  naso-pharyngeal  origin,  it  can  then  be  exposed 

either  by  way  of  the  nasal  pala- 
tine or  maxillary  routes.  The 
nasal  route  is  best  suited  to  the 
removal  of  growths  limited  to 
the  nasal  cavity.  They  may  be 
reached  by  turning  the  carti- 
laginous part  of  the  nose  aside 
(Desprez). 

The  Operation. — Locate  the 
free  margin  of  the  nasal  bone; 
divide  the  skin  parallel  with 
this  margin  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  nose  down  to  the 
junction  of  the  cheek  and  nostril,  and  thence  cut  downward,  ending 
in  the  nasal  orifice  of  the  oppo- 
site side;  separate  the  cartilagi- 
nous from  the  bony  part  of  the 
nose  by  means  of  scissors,  and  the 
inferior  attachment  of  the  septum 
for  the  proper  distance  by  the  same 
means.  The  end  of  the  nose  is 
freed  and  turned  to  the  opposite 
side,  and,  if  additional  space  be 
required,  the  turbinated  bones  are 
removed.  After  rcMUOval  of  the 
growth,  the  end  of  the  nose  is  re- 
placed and  united  with  sutures  to  „  ^.  .  ,.^.  -,  .  ^  . 
[,      T   .  1    1  ,       1  Fio.  834.— Apphcation  of  loops  for  tying 

the  divided  borders.  pedicle. 


Fio.  833. — Double  cannula  in  position. 
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Rouge*is  Method* — With  tlie  patient's  head  turned  to  one  gidt^  and  the 
upper  lip  drawn  forcibly  upward  by  an  assistant* the  surgeon  carries  a  curved 
Bcitii^ors  close  to  tlie  bone  through  the  space 
lying  hetween  tlie  bicuspid  t^^etb  of  the  re- 
iipective  fctdes,  severing  the  soft  parts  up 
to  and  opposite  the  nasal  bones.  At  the 
same  time  the  cartilaginous  septum  is  do 
tached  from  the  nasal  spine,  thus  permit- 
ting the  ertd  of  the  noi^e  to  ho  turned  up- 
ward toward  the  forehead,  thereby  exposing 
the  anterior  nares  to  free  examination  (Fig. 
838).  After  removal  of  the  growth,  the 
parts  are  restored  to  their  nonnal  place  am! 
held  there  by  careful  bandaging. 

LmujaihevVs  Method  (Fig.  839,  a), — 
Make  an  incision  from  near  to  the  center  of 
the  root  of  the  nose  obliquely  downward 
and  outward  on  the  outer  side  of  tlie  nose 
and  cheek  to  a  point  i^xternal  to  the  ala 
nasi.  Separate  tlie  upper  border  of  tlie  (lap 
a  short  distance,  leaving  the  periosteum;  sever  the  alar  cartilage  from 
the  nasal  Imjuc,  and  with  hone  nippcri^  giever  the  nnsixl  ijone  from  its  fellow. 
Also  in  the  same  manner  divide  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla 
at  its  base  through  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  {Fig.  840).  The  entire  upper 
part  of  the  nasal  cavity  mu  then  be  exposed  by  raising  upward  the  <pmdri- 
lateral  piece  of  bone  thus  formed   of  hf)th   the  nasal   bone  and  process 


FiQ.  838.— Rouge's  methcKl. 


Fio.  8ay.— f*.  LHitKoiilieck*a  methotl. 


FiQ.  t<4o. — I^ugeabeek  s  methcid, 
Ftap  turned  a$^idG. 


togi'ther.  After  the  tumt^r  is  removed  the  bone  flap  can  lya  returned  and 
fastened  in  its  proper  position. 

Lawretirc*8  Method  (Fig.  H3T,  h). — From  a  point  just  internal  to  the 
lachrymal  s*ic,  make  an  incision  along  each  side  of  the  nose  to  U^e  junction 
of  the  ahi  with  (he  lip.  Sever  the  nasal  hones  ntn\  the  nasal  protn^sses  of 
the  superior  nuixillie  with  hone  forceps,  thus  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity. 
Divide  the  septum  and  ti>m  the  nose  upward. 

Thf'  Comments. — Kouge's  method  leaves  no  scar  and  the  i)arts  are  rcatl- 
ily  adjusted  without  sutures.     The  nose,  however,  should  he  supported  in 
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proper  shape  until  union  takes  place.    The  amount  of  room  provided  tij 

these  operations  is  limited,  therefore  a  careful  determination  of  the  c-on- 
nectious  of  the  growth  must  be  made  li-Fnn^  o{}erution,  to  avoid  imwise  or 
needlefig  mutilation. 

The  palatine  route  h  suitrd  for  the  trijatment  of  more  difficult  cast's 
than  is  the  nasal  one.  Natio-ijharyngeal  as  \\i\\  ns  iia.^^il  irrowths  are  ap- 
proachable through  this  channel  of  procedure. 

Neiahn^s  Mvthod  (Fig»  ♦StU  it)^ — Make  an  iiRit-nui  n\  xwv  nuuiaii  line 
through  the  uvula  and  h^H  palate  liown  to  the  bone  (a);  continue  it  forward 
along  the  posterior  half  of  tht*  hard  palate;  two  other  ineisiouss,  one  on 
either  side,  are  now  carried  oblit|iiely  outward  hxnw  the  anterior  extremity 

of  the  first  to  the  njspeo- 
tive  alveolar  proteinases;  the^ 
flaps*  including  the  periiMt- 
teum,  are  reflected  outward 
with  a  rugine;  the  hanl  pal- 
ate ig  perforated  and  cut 
away;  the  periosteum  and 
mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
floor  of  the  nose  are  turmnl 
aside,  the  septum  is  removeil 
if  necessary,  the  tumor  ex- 
poeeil  to  view  and  excised. 
The  periosteal  flap  of  the 
hard  palate  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  nonnal  posi- 
tion and  stitched  in  the  usiuil 
manner.  The  cut  through 
the  soft  palate  can  be  joined 
then  or  subRMpiently,  accord- 
ingly as  the  operator  desires. 
If  the  growth  be  a  small  one, 
but  one  side  of  the  hard  pal- 

Fio,  841.— «.  Nelatotfs  method,    h.  Chalot^a  method.  ^^^  »eed  be  attacked. 

ChaloVsMeihod,—\yW\A^ 
the  gingivo-iabial  fold  and  separate  the  upper  lip  from  the  bone  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  thus  opening  into  the  nasal 
fossje  in  front.  Draw  the  canine  teeth,  open  the  mouth  widely,  and  make 
an  incision  down  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  hard  palate  at  either  side 
close  to  the  alveolus,  beginning  at  the  empty  socket  of  the  canine  toothy 
and  terminating  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone  (Fig.  841,  5,  fc);  divide 
the  alveolus  and  hard  palate  at  either  side  in  the  line  of  incision  with 
chis<d  and  malk^t:  sejjarate  the  bnT\y  fl^p  thus  formi-d  from  its  eonnec- 
tions  with  the  vomer  and  nasal  roueons  meud»rane;  displace  it  downward 
and  backward  into  the  mouth,  the  vehim  acting  as  a  hinge;  remove  the 
growth;  rt^store  and  fasten  the  l>one  flap  in  place  with  wire  sutures.  This 
procedure  is  ingenious  and  etrective  except  when  the  growths  are  large  and 
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located  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  The  degree  of  hsBmorrhage  in  this 
operation  is  an  important  item,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  tracheotomy 
and  a  pharyngeal  tampon  as  wise  preliminary  measures,  especially  as  the 
presence  of  the  bone  flap  will  impede  the  manipulations  of  the  surgeon. 

Annandale's  Method. — Expose  the  anterior  nares  as  advised  by  Eouge 
(page  655);  divide  the  bony  septum  at  its  connections  with  the  maxillaD; 
open  the  mouth  widely  and  make  an  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the  hard 
palate  down  to  the  bone ;  remove  a  middle  incisor  if  need  be,  and  divide  the 
alveolus  and  hard  palate  in  the  median  line  with  a  small  saw  introduced 
through  the  nose.  The  soft  palate  is  not  disturbed  unless  the  size  or  position 
of  the  morbid  growth  calls  for  it.  The  maxillaa  are  pried  apart  or  drawn 
asunder  with  hooks,  if  required,  carefully  avoiding  displacement  of  the 
nasal  bones  by  severing  their  connections  with  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillaD,  if  called  for,  the  tumor  is  exposed  and  removed  with 
forceps,  scissors,  scoops,  etc.  Thorough  disinfection,  and  packing  with 
antiseptic  gauze  follows  the  removal,  succeeded  by  restoration  and  wiring  of 
the  bones  in  the  proper  position.  The  soft  palate  should  be  closed  at  the 
same  time  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  does  not  contra-indicate  it.  This 
operation  offers  the  most  room  of  any  by  this  route,  with  no  loss  of  structure, 
or  resulting  deformity. 

The  maxillary  route  is  selected  when  the  size  and  nature  of  the  growth 
render  the  preceding  ones  dangerous  on  account  of  the  hindrance  due  to  the 
limited  space  available  for  operation.  A  preliminary  tracheotomy  is  advisable 
if  the  tumor  be  large,  of  broad  origin,  or  unusually  vascular. 

BoeckeVs  Method, — Make  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  from  near  the 
root  of  the  nose  along  its  side  to  the  groove  of  the  nostril  and  cheek,  thence 
in  a  curved  direction  outward  and  backward  on  the  cheek  to  a  point  verti- 
cally below  the  middle  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  839,  h).  A  second  incision,  begin- 
ning at  the  upper  end  of  the  first,  is  carried  outward  along  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit  down  to  the  bone ;  raise  the  flap  with  the  periosteum  from  the  bone 
with  a  rugine  or  periosteotome,  exposing  the  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  entire  width  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  carefully 
avoiding  the  lachrymal  sac  and  the  infra-orbital  nerve ;  define  the  bone  flap 
(Fig.  385,  D)  with  chisel  and  mallet,  commencing  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
infra-orbital  canal  and  going  vertically  downward  to  opposite  the  floor  of 
the  naris,  thence  inward  to  the  naris  itself;  then  divide  the  bone  in  front 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  nasal  process  its  entire  width,  and  finally  cut  down- 
ward and  inward  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  bone  by  similar 
means,  the  chisel  going  into  the  nose  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the 
bony  incision.  Remove  the  bone  section,  thus  exposing  the  nasal  cavity, 
which  exposure  can  be  still  further  increased  by  removal  of  the  turbinated 
bones.  After  removal  of  the  growth  the  opening  is  closed  by  returning 
and  suturing  in  place  the  periosteal  flap. 

LangenhecFs  Operation. — Make  a  slightly  curved  incision  with  the  con- 
vexity downward,  extending  from  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  malar  bone,  and 
thence  as  far  backward  as  the  middle  of  the  zygoma.  A  second  incision  is 
made,  beginning  near  the  center  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  and,  passing  along 
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the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  to  join  the  former  near  the  middle  of  the 
malar  bone  (Fig.  842,  c).  These  incisions  should  extend  down  to  the  bone; 
the  soft  parts,  however,  are  not  to  be  raised,  with  the  exception  of  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  which  should  be  raised  if  the  orbital  plate 
is  to  be  removed.  Separate  the  masseter  muscle  from  the  malar  bone  ;  divide 
the  buccal  fascia ;  depress  the  inferior  maxilla  and  pass  a  pointed  elevator, 
or  the  finger  if  possible,  into  the  posterior  nares,  carrying  it  by  way  of  the 
lateral  opening  through  the  pterYgo-maxillary  fissure  into  the  spheno-niaxil- 
lary  fossa,  thence  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen,  all  of  which  passages 
may  have  been  distendeil  by  the  morbid  growth.  A  small  keyhole  saw  is 
passed  by  the  same  route,  and  the  superior  maxilla  divided  from  behind  for- 
ward in  the  line  of  the  lower  skin  incision  (Fig.  385,  F,  F).  The  extremity  of 
the  saw  is  covered  by  the  end  of  the  index  finger  carried  into  the  pharynx 
through  the  mouth,  to  protect  the  tissues  from  being  injured  by  it.  The 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal,  frontal  process  of  the  malar,  and  orbital 
plate  of  the  superior  maxilla  are  then  sawed  through  from  behind  forward  to 
the  lachrymal  bone,  the  saw  here  being  made  to  pass  in  its  course  through 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.     Or  the  superior  maxilla  can  be  divided  in  the 

line  of  the  superior  incision  of  the  soft  parts, 
thus  leaving  the  orbital  plate  intact.  The 
osteo-cutaneous  flap  is  now  raised  by  an  ele- 
vator carried  beneath  the  malar  bone  and 
slowly  lifted  upward  and  inward  toward  the 
nose,  the  bones  and  soft  parts  of  which  form 
a  hinge  to  the  flap  at  that  side.  If  the  saw 
can  not  be  passed  into  the  posterior  nasal 
cavity  even  by  the  aid  of  a  grooved  director, 
the  lips  of  the  incision  of  the  soft  parts 
may  be  drawn  asunder,  and  the  bone  sawed 
from  without  inward  and  before  backward. 

The  CommenU. — The  operation  is  usually 
attended  by  quite  severe  haemorrhage,  which, 
however,  can  be  controlled  readily  by  pressure 
and  an  occasional  ligature.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  growth,  the  parts  are  adjusted 
Fig.  842.— a.  OUier's  incision,  h.  and  confined  in  position  by  sutures,  etc.  If 
Gudrin's  incisions,  c.  Langen-  ^^^  growth  to  be  removed  be  a  large  and  vas- 
beck  s  incision.  "  .  i  i       i  -. 

cular  one,  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  should 

be  done.  If  it  be  malignant  or  very  vascular,  and  have  a  large  attachment,  we 
deem  it  a  wise  precaution  to  tie  both  external  carotids  prior  to  removal.  The 
dangers  from  haemorrhage  will  be  lessened  by  this  measure,  and,  moreover, 
the  diminished  vascularity  of  the  parts  will  hinder  the  redevelopment  of  the 
growth.  Dawbaryi  practices  the  removal  of  these  vessels  and  for  similar 
reasons. 

The  division  of  the  bones  can  be  readily  and  advantageously  done  with 
an  osteotome  and  mallet  (Fig.  450),  espofially  when  the  spaces  at  the  back 
of  the  jaw  are  not  sulViciently  distended  l)y  the  growth  to  juTinit  a  wise  u.se 
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of  the  saw.  The  difficulty  of  raising  the  flap  and  of  returning  and  properly 
adjusting  it,  thereby  incurring  the  dangers  of  necrosis,  with  consequent  sepsis 
and  non-union,  are  objectionable  features  of  the  measure. 

The  BesnUs.— The  rate  of  mortality  from  this  method  is  less  than 
twenty- five  per  cent,  and  depends  more  on  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
removal  of  tlie  growth  than  those  the  result  of  the  steps  necessary  to  reach 
it  The  mortality  is  greater  when  the  operation  is  done  through  the  hard 
palate  than  when  performed  by  means  of  the  displacement  of  the  upper  jaw, 

(ruerin's  Method. — Make  an  incision  along  the  facial  line  from  the  ahi 
of  the  nose  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  dissect  up  the  soft  parts,  opening 
the  nostril,  and  bare  the  malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla;  introduce 
a  saw  or  chisel  into  the  noso  and  divide  entirely  the  maxilla  horizontally 
backward  below  the  infraorbital  canal ;  separate,  thruugh  the  moutli,  the  soft 
from  the  Ijard  palate  with  a  scalpel;  remove  a  middle  incisor  tooth  and 
divide  the  liurd  palate  in  the  median  line  with  a  saw  or  chisel.  The  frag- 
ment is  then  taken  away  with  lion* jaw  forceps. 

The  liemarks. — This  operation  is  an  excellent  one  so  far  as  deformity  is 
concerned,  and  can  be  practiced  even  without  division  of  the  lij).  The 
ctnplovmcnt  of  an  artiliciril  appliance  to  the  roof 
of  the  oiouth  will  n-nnMly  the  rtt^uUing  defect  in 
speech  (page  373). 

Kocher's  Method.— rhca  the  patient  in 
Rose's  position  and  divide  the  upper  lip  from 
above  downward;  eevcr  trajisvernely  down  to  the 
bone  the  ret!(t1ion  of  the  mucous  iricuibrune 
above  the  alveolar  procesti!;  with  a  chisel  cut 
through  nlVliquf  ly  on  a  level  with  the  nasal  proc- 
ess the  guporior  maxillary  honejs  (I'i^-  HV3); 
divide  the  alveolar  pnx-nis  ant  I  the  hard  pa  hi  I  e 
in  the  median  line  and  draw  the  hones  apart  with 
hooka;  inciee  the  mucous  uienilirane  of  the  floor 
i>r  the  nasiil  fns.sa  clnso  to  the  septum,  and 
push  the  vomer  to  the  opposite  side»  thus  exposing  freely  to  ohservatiou  the 
nasopharyngeal  t>i)ace.  After  removal  of  the  tumor,  restore  and  fasten  the 
parts  in  position  with  wire  or  an  interdental  splint. 

Vhe('ver*s  Mrfhod. — In  Clieever's  cas**  both  s^uperior  maxilla*  were  re- 
moved, owing  Ui  the  large  size  and  central  situation  of  the  growth.  Cheever 
made  an  incision  from  near  the  inner  can  thus  on  each  sidi>  of  thi*  nose, 
downward  along  the  natural  furrow, around  thu  ahe  to  the  mcrlian  line  of  the 
lip,  which  he  divided.  These  Haps  were  reflected  upward  and  outward  as  far 
as  the  malar  prominences*  and  the  liody  of  each  sujjerior  maxilla  was  sawed 
from  behind  forward  to  the  middle  meatusof  the  nose:  these|>tum  and  vomer 
were  cut  witli  seisscirs;  the  jaws  wt^rf*  then  dt:firot«j^c  d  and  the  tumor  remnved, 
after  which  the  bones  were  replaced  and  win-d  in  position.  The  loss  of 
blood  was  not  great,  but  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day  from  exhaustion. 

The  General  Commerttn. — The  excision  of  the  entire  up[>er  jaw  may  1m? 
pmeticed  for  the  removal  of  neoplasms^,  or  only  the  portion  heUiw  the  line 
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of  the  orbital  floor  iiiay  be  removed.  The  superior  maxilla  can  be  raised 
and  turned  outward  on  a  hinge  formed  by  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
malar  bone  and  the  contiguous  soft  ])arts  by  dividing  the  bone  in  the  line  of 
Ferguson-Webber's  incision  (Fig.  380,  b,  6'),  the  upper  portion  of  which,  for 
this  purpose,  should  be  extended  to  the  malar  bone.  The  maxillsB  are  sep- 
arated by  sawing  through  the  hard  palate  and  alveolar  proee^  and  the  nasid 
bone  is  disconnected  from  the  superior  maxilla  by  severing  its  connectious 
with  bone  forceps.  The  osteocutaneous  flap  can  then  be  raised  and  swung 
outward.  If  necessary,  the  soft  palate  may  be  divided.  After  the  removal 
of  the  growth,  the  parts,  including  the  soft  palate,  are  adjusted  and  joined 
by  sutures. 

With  the  view  of  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  division  of  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  superior  dental  nerve,  and  obviating  the  loss  of  function 
incident  thereto,  Langenbeck  recommended  that  a  curved  incision  be  made, 
crossing  the  cheek  about  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbit,  beginning  near  the  lower  end  of  the  nasal  bone 
and  extending  downward  and  outward  and  then  upward,  so  as  to  avoid 
Steno's  duct.  The  flaps  are  dissected  from  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is 
removed  through  the  opening  made  in  the  soft  parts.  If  the  whole  bone  is 
to  be  excised,  the  integrity  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  can  be  still  fur- 
ther preserved  by  removing  it  in  advance  from  the  infra-orbital  groove  by 
the  aid  of  a  fine,  sharp  chisel. 

The  removal  of  a  growth  of  any  great  size  from  the  posterior  nares  or 
pharynx,  especially  the  latter,  will  be  attended,  if  its  attachment  be  exten- 
sive, by  the  entrance  of  a  large  amount  of  blood  into  the  pharynx  and 
trachea ;  it  is  therefore  wise  to  do  a  preliminary  tracheotomy,  so  that  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx  may  be  closed  by  sponges  or  otherwise 
tamponed.  If  the  shoulders  be  elevated  and  the  head  allowed  to  fall  far 
backward,  the  blood  can  be  removed  from  the  dependent  portion  of  the 
pharynx  as  fast  as  it  collects;  this  position,  however,  impedes  respiration  by 
overextending  the  muscles  that  act  on  the  os  hyoides.  If  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  be  done,  the  anaesthetic  must  be  administered  through  the 
tube.  The  apparatus  devised  for  this  purpose  by  Troiidelenljurg  (Fig.  877) 
may  be  used  entire,  or  only  the  inhaling  portion  attached  to  the  ordinary 
tracheotomy  tube  can  be  employed ;  the  latter  plan  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred, since  the  rubber  tampon  attached  to  this  tube  often  causes  bronchial 
irritation  when  inflated ;  moreover,  if  it  become  ruptured  during  the 
course  of  an  operation,  or  be  imperfectly  distended,  blood  may  enter  the 
trachea  unawares. 

Extemporized  substitutes  for  this  purpose  can  be  provided  if  a  rubber 
tube  of  suitable  size  and  length  be  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  trache- 
otomy tube,  and  the  other  be  inserted  loosely  into  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
quarter-pound  ether  can  and  fastened  there,  and  a  sponge  be  introduced 
into  the  can  and  kej)t  moistonod  with  etlicr  (Fig.  8;U,  /).  The  aniesthesia 
thus  ])rodui'('d  will  be  eminently  satisfactory  nn<l  the  outlay  nominal.  In 
the  ai)seucc  of  the  ether  can,  pass  the  end  of  the  riihhcr  tube  through  a 
tightly  fitting  opening  in  the  center  of  a  pasteboard  diaphragm  properly 
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adjusted  to  a  glass  tumbler  in  the  bottom  of  which  rests  a  sponge  mois- 
tened with  ether  (Fig.  831,  e). 

The  choice  of  operation  is  regulated  largely  indeed  by  the  size,  situa- 
tion, attachments,  vascularity,  and  nature  of  the  growth.  If  the  growth  be 
comparatively  small,  with  a  well-defined  pedicle,  and  accessible  through  the 
nose,  this  channel  may  be  adopted.  Annandale's,  Boeckel's,  and  Guerin's 
methods  are  suited  to  the  treatment  of  large  naso-pharyngeal  growths. 
Langenbeck's  method  is  quite  commonly  practiced,  and  is  an  admirable 
one,  especially  when  the  naso-pharynx  is  much  distended  by  the  growth. 
The  removal  entirely  or  the  swinging  outward  or  inward  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  after  free  incision,  affords  a  fine  exposure  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
c^specially  the  removal  of  the  bone.  In  one  instance  the  author  practiced 
removal  with  great  operative  satisfaction,  and  followed  with  but  slight 
cosmetic  defect. 

The  after-treatment  is  essentially  that  for  removal  of  the  jaw  (page  3T2). 

The  Results. — About  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  die  from  the  oper- 
ation. Here,  as  in  excision  of  the  jaw  for  other  reasons,  septicasmia,  etc., 
claim  a  share  of  the  victims.  According  to  Lincoln,  twenty  per  cent  die 
from  the  operation,  and  in  about  thirty-six  per  cent  the  disease  returns 
within  twelve  months  after  the  operation.  We  are  disi)osed  to  regard  the 
latter  figures  as  having  a  decidedly  optimistic  expression. 

Deviation  of  the  Septum  Nasi.— It  not  infrequently  occurs  that  both 
the  bony  and  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  septum  are  deflected  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  breathing  through  the  nose  during 
attacks  of  coryza,  and  likewise  to  impart  a  distinct  nasal  twang  to  the  voice. 
This  deformity  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  external  modifications 
of  the  nasal  symmetry.  In  either  case  the  indications  remain  the  same:  to 
overcome  the  deformity  and  to  maintain  the  corrected  relations  of  the  parts 
until  recovery  takes  place. 

The  Operation. — The  deformity  caii  be  overcome  by  grasping  the  abnor- 
mal septum  between  the  blades  of  a  forceps  especially  designed  for  the  purpose 
(Fig.  845,  /),  which  are  thrust  into  the  anterior  nares  and 
closed  upon  the  deformed  septum  and  held  for  a  few  moments 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  press  its  irregularities  into  a  nor- 
mal position.  This  resistance  is  still  further  overcome  by  cau- 
tiously turning  the  forceps  from  side  to  side  on  its  long  axis. 
The  pressure  exerts  a  crushing  and  compressing  influence  on 
the  septum,  i)ermitting  of  its  being  pressed  into  a  normal  po- 
sition. The  retentive  apparatus  is  a  specially  constructed 
clamp  (Fig.  841),  which  is  screwed  into  position  while  grasp- 
ing the  septum.  This  instrument  retains  the  part  thus  rec- 
tified until  the  reparative  processes  necessary  to  permanency 
shall  have  taken  place.  The  clamp  may  remain  in  position 
two  or  three  days,  not  tightly  screwed,  for  this  would  cause  Adams's  clamp, 
ulceration,  but  closely  enough  to  exert  a  gradual  controlling 
influence  on  the  structure.  This  indication  can  likewise  he  well  met  by 
introducing  into  each  nostril  rubber  tubes  of  proper  size  and  length,  sur- 
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nMiiiiitHl  by  oik*d  lint*  After  thrw  or  four  flays  either  tif  the  preceding  ap- 
pliniii't'^i  nhoiilil  Im*  rqilnoiHl  by  splints  (Fig.  S4r\  i\  h,  ii),  wliich  art*  pushf^d 
into  oueh  DQfltril  ^ud  worn  at  night  only.  This  treatment  is  annoying  and 
nvdO  aitoudcd  by  positive  diBcomfort,  but  the  good  result  will  aroply  repaj 
ihr  juiticMit  fur  iho  infliction  incnrred.  Other  operations  are  recommendedi 
iUi^h  IM*  till*  rviuovul  of  the  inferior  turbiuated  bone  on  the  side  of  the  defleo- 
tlou ;  or  punch in^^  the  septum  to  establisli  a  eonimunication  between  the 
t^loiH^d  iinti  the  nncloseil  nostrils.  Neither  of  these  acts  rectify  the  deformity, 
and  iMjlh  are  open  to  objections^  the  former  of  a  physiological,  the  latter 
lit  a  meclmnical  nature.  The  removal  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
cartilage  and  its  mucous  membrane  is  likewise  commended.  The  taking  awaj 
of   the  deformed  Boptum,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  superior  niajcilla 


Fhl  845,— Instruments  employed  in  treatrat^t  of  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum, 
a,  Douglass'}^  knives,     b.  Miiil's  and  rurtis's  saws.    r.  Bosworth*s  saw.    ^  A,  J.  Asc*h*8, 
McKernonX  and  Douglasses  ntisfiX  splints,    f.  Asch's  scissom  iwid  septum  eonipressor, 
».  Douglasses  perforator.    17.  Eltivator. 

(Post),  accomplished  by  separating  the  side  of  the  noao  from  the  cheek, 
and  turning  the  nose  over,  thns  gaining  access  to  the  obstruntion,  con- 
atitnfces  an  operation  whose  severity  is  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the 
primary  difficulty,  and  may  be  followed  by  an  unsightly  scar.  It  is  recom* 
mended  also  that  the  meatus  be  burred  out  (Wagner)  by  means  of  the 
dental  engine.  The  reported  results  certainly  give  strong  testimony  in 
favor  of  this  proposition.  The  deformed  portion  of  the  septum  may  be 
Hawed  off  rm  a  plane  conforming  to  that  of  the  remaining  portion  by  first 
applying  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  to  it»  then  removing  the  deformity 
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with  a  narrow,  fine  saw  (Fig.  845,  c)  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose. 
This  plan  is  practiced  hy  Bosworth,  and  it  appears  to  be  preferable  to 
burring  or  punching  the  septum. 

THE   OPERATIONS   ON   THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  nature  of  the  functions  and  the  important  intimate  anatomical 
environments  of  the  oesophagus  contribute  greatly,  indeed,  to  the  difficulty 
of  treatment  of  this  passage,  and  also  favor  the  development  in  it  of 
obstructive  changes  of  grave  import.  The  anatomical  relations  of  this  tube 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  cure  cautiously 
weighed,  before  active  interference  is  begun.  Otherwise,  what  appears  to 
be  a  simple  matter  and  quickly  curable  may  by  illogical  effort  become  sud- 
denly of  the  greatest  import  and  of  irremediable  nature. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  oesophagus  begins  at  the  cricoid  cartilage 
on  a  level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  It  lies  in  the  median  line  at  the 
beginning,  but  bears  off  half  an  inch  toward  the  left  in  the  cervical  region ; 
then  returns  to  the  median  line  at  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  and  again  tends 
slightly  toward  the  left  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  terminating 
opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  spine  behind,  which  corresponds  to  the  left  seventh 
chondro-sternal  junction  in  front  In  a  sagittal  direction  the  oesophagus 
corresponds  to  the  curves  of  the  portions  of  the  spinal  column  with  which 
it  is  associated.  The  average  diameter  is  about  four  fifths  of  an  inch ;  the 
smallest — a  little  more  than  half  an  inch — ^is  wisely  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tube ;  the  second  narrowing  is  opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae, 
the  third  at  the  diaphragm.  The  narrowest  parts  can  be  dilated  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  and  the  remainder  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  dead 
subject.  The  transverse  diameter  exceeds  the  antero-posterior.  Since  these 
measurements  are  based  on  post-mortem  experiments,  they  can  be  regarded 
only  as  indicating  rather  than  establishing  the  limits  of  dilatation,  a  fact 
which  is  emphasized  frequently  in  the  living  by  the  ready  passage  along  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach  of  articles  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  are 
those  assigned  to  the  passage  itself.  Ogstan  considers  that  food  traverses 
the  normal  oesophagus  in  about  four  seconds.  Cannon  and  Moser  deter- 
mined that  fluids  "  are  propelled  deep  into  the  (esophagus  "  at  the  rate  of 
seven  feet  per  second.  With  the  finger  on  the  larynx  and  the  ear  at  the 
back,  swallowing  time  may  be  told. 

The  consultation  of  a  text-book  on  anatomy  will  promptly  suggest  those 
important  relations  which,  in  the  presence  of  disease  or  invasion,  invite  dis- 
aster if  unwisely  disturbed.  The  trachea,  carotid  vessels,  aorta,  pericardium, 
left  bronchus  and  mediastinum,  are  of  special  importance  in  this  regard. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus. — The  nature,  shape,  and  size  of  the 
foreign  body,  together  with  the  situation  and  time  of  impaction  and  the 
symptoms,  must  be  ascertained  with  deliberation  if  the  condition  of  the 
patient  will  permit.  Foreign  bodies  are  arrested  commonly  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  u'sophagus,  therefore,  usually  at  the  beginning.  At  this  situa- 
tion the  foreign  body  can  be  easily  touched  with  a  probang  and  often  with 
the  index  finger,  although  not  without  causing  the  patient  distress  if  con- 


Fio.  yi'^.—lnstniniL-;       ■  '    ,     .         ■     --'  '       :   .^■..   '■     ...-.'    ■;.    '      ,-  -^^  -. 

a.  lirlstle  j^»rijbaiij^»  opeiietl  and  closvd»  6.  Voiu  catcher  and  Ff>on|;e  pmbnti^,  whalvboa^. 
c.  Iiui''s  flexible  coin  caU'ben  d,  Tieinami's  flexible  cork-c«lohing  forcesps.  r, 
Ciisc'o's  throat  forf.*epri.  /and  ^.  Curved  tbroat  furc'pps.  Curved  forceps  of  different 
patterns  may  ha  employed. 

manipulation,  eiiiesis,  etc. — the  obstruction  is  usually  removed  at  the  higher 
situation  with  throat  forceps  designed  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  846,  e),  or  by 
the  hueket  pro  bang  (i'^),  or  by  a  loop  of  wire,  or  other  simple  dt^  vices  of  this 
eharactcr.    However,  if  the  obstruct  ion  have  been  lodged  here  for  some  timt% 
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consequent  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  or  irrogularities  of  the  foreign  liotly, 
may  render  removal  by  way  of  the.  mouth  imfiussihle.  The  samG  may  he  said 
also  of  foreign  hotHes  located  elsewhere  in  the  tiii>e.  The  hriBtle  and  the 
sponge  prohang  (Fig.  84ij,  a,  h)  ary  the  common  implenR-nts  for  removal 
under  these  eireiujistanees.     The  X-ray  ii5  very  usi^ful  in  these  eatses. 

The  Remarks^ — It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  foreign  body  causes  complete 
occlusion  of  the  ceBophague.  Those  too  large  to  enter  it  encroach  not  infre- 
quently on  the  larynx  and  cause  death  from  suffocation.  The  lodgment  of 
an  article  near  the  cardia  is  specially  dangerous  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  heart,  great  vessels,  and  pleura.  While  all  bodies,  irrespective  of  their 
physical  characteristics,  lodge  most  frcqiieotly  at  the  established  narrowings 
of  the  oesophagus,  irregular  and  sharp  oties  may  lodge  between  these  points, 
but  round  and  flat  ones  do  not.  External  manipulation  for  removal  is 
applicable  only  to  the  obstructions  located  in  the  cervical  portion,  and  should 
not  be  practiced  in  the  event  of  firm  impaction  or  when  marked  asperities 
characterize  the  obstructing  agent. 

The  Introduction  into  the  CEsophagus  of  Instruments.— The  introduction 
of  ao  instrument  into  the  tesophagua  is  usually  a  simple  procedure. 

A  Method  of  Introduction  of  a  Stomach  Tnbe.—rhGe  the  patient  in  a 
good  light  while  in  a  chair  or  sitting  up  in  bed;  tip  the  bend  backward  and 
give  it  in  charge  of  an 
istant ;  gag  the  mouth ; 
Beisse  the  tongue  (guarded 
from  slipping  with  a  dry 
cloth)  with  the  thumb 
antl  fingers  and  draw  it 
forward,  thus  advancing 
the  larynx ;  gnisp  the  pre- 
viously warmed  and  oil- 
smeared  instrument  light- 
ly in  tlje  right  band ;  carry 
the  end  downward  and 
backward  to  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  pharynx; 
push  it  along  as  the  pa- 
tient gags,  and  cause  him  to  s^wallow  ns  the  advancing  extremity  engages  in 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  pharynv;  advance  the  instrument  with  gentlcnet^, 
heecling  the  presence  of  s^pasm  or  other  ohiitruetion,  until  finally  the  instru- 
metd  pai^R's  reatUly  along  the  trsophagus  into  the  .stomach. 

Other  Meihods  of  Introductwn, — Instead  of  grasping  the  tongue  the 
index  finger  can  he  introdueed  as  a  guide  to  the  advancing  instrument,  as  is 
commonly  practiced  in  the  introduction  of  an  oesophageal  bougie,  conducting 
it  safely  over  the  larynx  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  pharynx  (Fig.  847), 
SoliS'Cohen  rceoni mends  the  drawn* ng  of  the  larynx  forward  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  applied  without.  The  aceomplishment  by  this  method  recinire:? 
the  employment  of  a  firm  and  somewlmt  painful  |)n*ssure  (except  perhaps  in 
the  presence  of  ana'^thesia)  that  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
44 
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case.  The  location  of  the  obstruction  can  be  estimated  by  recalling  the  fact 
that  in  the  average-sized  adult  the  distance  from  the  diaphragmatic  narrow- 
ing of  the  oesophagus  to  the  upper  incisor  teeth  is  about  fourteen  inches 
and  a  half,  and  from  the  aorta  and  from  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  to 
the  same  teeth  is  nine  and  five  and  a  half  inches  respectively.  These  facts 
are  of  immense  importance  as  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  obstrncting 
agent  to  important  organs  and  the  liability  of  serious  complications  from 
the  passage  and  from  the  effects  of  the  means  employed  for  relief. 

The  Precautions. — The  introduction  into  and  passage  along  the  cesopha- 
gns  of  a  probang,  bougie,  etc.,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  foreign  body 
should  be  conducted  with  great  care  and  a  minimum  expenditure  of  force, 
otherwise  perforation  will  ensue,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  those  cases 
characterized  by  the  structural  changes  incident  to  disease  and  ulceration  of 
the  walls  of  the  tube.     Avoid  entering  the  larynx  with   the   instrument. 
Coughing  and  continued  spasm  of  the  larynx  with  the  advance  of  the  instru- 
ment  indicate  laryngeal  invasion.      The  escape  of  air  through   a    hollow 
instrument  under  these  circumstances  is  diagnostic  of  entry  to  the  larynx. 
Observe  that  the  end  of  the  advancing  instrument  be  not  curved  forward, 
but  instead  that  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.     A 
cautious  advance  in  the  presence  of  spasm  or  other  source  of  obstruction 
must  always  be  observed.    Relaxed  and  pouched  states  of  the  pharyngeal  wall, 
notably  at  its  junction  with  the  a3Sophagus,  oppose  the  progress  of  the  bougie 
not  infrequenlty,  especially  when  the  head  is  not  well  extended.    Deflections 
and  pouches  of  the  tt>sophagus  may  interfere  with  the  descent  of  the  bougie, 
and  this  interference  should  not  be  opposed  with  vigor,  for  fear  of  causing 
perforation  of  the  tube.     The  partial  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  and 
the  changing  of  its  course  sliould  be  practiced  promptly  in  this  instance. 
While  cautions  attempts  made  to  dislodge  an   impacted  body  are   always 
admissible,  still  in  the  instance  of  sharp  and  irregular  impacted  agents  the 
manipulations  should  be  much  more  guarded  in  time  and  method  than  when 
such  bodies  are  regular  and  smooth.    It  is  mucli  safer  to  resort  at  once  to  the 
oj)erative  methods  for  extraction  of  the  obstacle  than  to  prolong  and  aggravate 
tlie  case  by  renewed  efforts  of  removal  or  by  permitting  the  impacted  body 
to  remain,  especially  when  it  is  contiguous  to  important  structures.      Some- 
times the  instrument  becomes  immovably  engaged  to  a  fixed  obstruction, 
requiring  operative  procedure  for  the  liberation  and  extraction  of  both,  and 
the  situation  will  decide  whether  gastrotomy  or  oijsophagotomy  shall  be  per- 
formed. 

The  Remarks. — The  preparation  of  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  for  invasion 
with  instruments,  by  a  weak  solution  of  cocaine,  by  titillation,  the  use  of 
cold,  etc.,  to  arrest  the  spasm,  can  be  practiced  with  discretion.  If  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  be  not  noted  with  the  downward  passage  of  the 
bougie,  the  latter  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  and  the 
attempt  repeated,  unless  disclosure  attends  the  withdrawal.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  may  escape  detection, 
and  that  it  may  cause  death  from  perforation  of  the  large  vessels,  heart,  or 
pleura,  without  the  occurrence  of   any  significant  premonitory  symptoms. 
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In  children  it  is  wise  to  employ  an  anaesthetic,  as  hotter  control  of  them  is 
thua  uittiiitaitied ;  in  adults  some  assistance  may  be  rendered  by  the  sufferer, 
if  not  ana?8thetis;ed.  (»euerally  speakings  bristle  prolmngi*  and  coin  catchers 
are  used  for  the  extractiofi  of  smaller,  less  fixed,  and  more  distant  bodies  than 
those  treated  with  the  forceps, 

3iany  ingeniouii  pJana  of  action  for  the  rmnuvnl  of  special  ohdruciions 
hare  been  devised  and  operated  with  success.  Those  for  the  removal  of 
fish  hooks  and  of  pronged  bodies  swallowed  with  strintr  attachments  will 
suffice  as  examples  of  successful  attempt,  and  are  fertile  with  suggestion  for 
future  action.  The  line  attached  to  the  hook  is  passed  through  either  a  buUet 
or  some  other  solid  substance,  or  through  a  long,  hollow  bougie.  In  the 
former  instance  the  weight  of  the  bullet  and  the  force  of  the  effort  at  swallow- 


Vuu  i>4.^  — in-Mt  kunpnU  employed  in  ii>sopha|5*>tomy. 

BcttlpeK  fr,  Retmot^jrs.  p,  Porciprcsstirn.  d.  Moii«?-t(Kith  f(>rf*f»p»»  e.  Tongue  for* 
^nrrjctrfttHinn  of  forpiyn  bofly.  /.  tkxHlwillie'a  mouth  jfag.  j;.  Curved 
f»lmift»Hl  iKHigic.    T>riiinago  iube^  wijiers,  IfgHtnroK,  fnu'tion  kwips,  etc., 


Aro  et^ciitiai 


ing  dislodge  the  hook;  in  the  latter,  when  the  lower  end  of  the  bougie  reacbea 
the  hook,  it  disengages  it  by  direct  downward  pressure  (Mackenzie). 

The  swallowing  of  a  sticky  bolus  containing  strong  thread  with  a  string 
attached,  and  the  entangling  of  the  foreign  body  thereby  and  its  withdrawal 
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along  with   the  thread,  often  affords  a  happy  sohition  of  the  difficulty 
(Crequy).     A  single  thread  may  he  swallowed  with  fluid  (Dunham). 

If  a  foreign  body  be  immovably  lodged  in  the  a?sophagus  it  must  soon  be 
taken  away  through  an  external  incision,  or  a  fatal  result  will  ensue,  due  to 
ulceration  or  extravasation,  or  j)erhaps  to  starvation  alone. 

The  wsophagus  can  he  entered  for  this  purpose  from  without  through  the 
neck,  the  thoraj\  or  the  stomach,  depending  on  the  situation  of  the 
obstruction. 

(Esophagotomy.  — The  operation  of  a^sophagotomy  is  practiced  for  the 
removal  of  obstructions  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  portions  of  the 
oesopbagus,  commonly  caused  by  tbe  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies. 

The  situation  of  tbe  foreign  body  in  tbe  cervical  region  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  tbe  i)resence  of  a  i)rominence  at  tbe  left  side  below  the  cricoid 
cartilage;  or,  if  tins  be  not  manifest,  tbe  exact  site  of  lodgment  in  the  canal 
can  be  determined  by  tbe  introduction  into  it,  through  the  pharynx,  of  a 
good-sized  bulbous  or  other  form  of  bougie  (Fig.  848,  h). 

The  important  surgical  relations  of  the  a'sophagus  in  the  cervical  region 
are:  ///  front,  witb  tbe  trachea  above  and  with  the  thoracic  duct  and  the 
thyroid  gland  below;  behind,  with  tbe  vertebral  column  and  longus-colli 
mus(*les:  at  the  sides,  esju'cially  the  left,  with  the  common  carotid  and 
infc^rior  thyroid  arteries  and  tbyroid  lobes.  Tbe  rcHjurrent  laryngeal  nerves 
lie  between  the  oesophagus  and  tlie  trachea  on  tbe  respective  sides. 

The  Operation  of  Cervical  (?Jsophagotoniy. — After  thorough  aseptic 
measures  em})l()y  an  ana^stbi-tic;  place  tlie  patient  on  the  back,  with  the  chest 

and  shoulders  elevated  and  the  head  turned 
to  tbe  opposite  side;  feel  for  the  foreign 
body,  and,  if  it  can  be  located,  make  the 
incision  directly  at  that  point. 

If  tbe  foreign  body  be  not  discernible 
by  touch,  make  an  incision  about  four 
inches  in  length  on  the  left  side,  between 
tbe  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  the  trachea, 
beginning  at  tlie  uj)per  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartibige  (Fig.  84!)).  The  platysnia 
and  fascia  are  divided  on  a  dirc^ctor;  the 
borders  of  tbe  wound  are  separated,  the 
onio-liyoid  is  drawn  outward,  and  the 
sterno-  and  tbyro-byoid  muscles  inward; 
this  exposes  tbe  sheath  of  the  carotid, 
wliiob  vessel  is  drawn  outward  and  retained; 
tbe  lo!)e  of  tbe  tbyroid  gland  is  raised  and 
drawn  inward  :  tbe  larynx  is  carefully  out- 
lined, drawn  forward,  and  held  while  the 
location  of  tjie  forei.Lni  l)ody  is  sougbt  for;  if  tbe  latter  l)e  not  distinguish- 
able a  bougie  is  introduced  to  mark  tbe  outline  of  the  tube;  then  raise 
tbe  wall  witb  inouse-tootli  f()rce])s  or  a  tenaculum,  and  open  it  longi- 
tudinallv  ( I'ig.  sr^O)   sunicicnlly  to  admit  a  good-sized  probe,  care  being 
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taken  to  avoid  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  site  of  the  obstruction 
is  located  by  the  probe  and  the  obstruction  is  removed  with  suitable  for- 
ceps, aided  by  manipulation  from  without,  and  facilitated  by  lengthening  the 
oesophageal  incision  if  necessary.  The  opening  in  the  oesophagus  may  be 
closed  with  two  rows  of  fine  catgut  sutures,  the  inner 
being  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  only,  if  the 
borders  of  the  incision  have  not  been  injured  by  manipu- 
lation or  impaired  by  the  lodgment  of  the  foreign 
body ;  if,  however,  either  of  these  conditions  be  pres- 
ent, closure  should  not  be  attempted.  In  no  instance 
is  it  wise  to  close  entirely  the  external  incision,  although 
it  may  be  narrowed  by  suturing  the  upper  portion. 
Antiseptic  gauze  is.  packed  lightly  in  and  over  the 
wound,  and  confined  in  place  loosely  with  a  gauze 
bandage.  The  aim  must  be  to  keep  the  wound  clean 
and  prevent  extravasation  through  and  inflammation  of  ^' om^^l^&''^ 
the  cervical  tissues. 

The  Fallacies. — The  foreign  body  may  be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  gland 
on  external  examination.  The  oesophagus  may  be  confounded  with  the 
longus-colli  muscle  at  first ;  however,  a  moment's  examination  will  serve  to 
dispel  the  doubt.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  oesophagus,  distending 
and  collapsing  alternately,  are  important  aids  in  determining  its  identity. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  swelling,  pain,  and  tenderness  elicited 
by  external  examination  of  the  neck  are  not  necessarily  at  the  exact  site  of 
the  agent  causing  them,  and,  too,  that  exploratory  agents  do  not  always 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The  efforts  at  upward  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  that  has  as  yet  caused  no  significant  damage  in  its  downward 
course  are  often  repulsed  by  oesophageal  peristalsis  to  a  degree  that  renders 
removal  upward  unwise  and  perhaps  impossible,  especially  if  the  object  be 
bulky  and  of  irregular  outline. 

The  Remarks, — If  the  foreign  body  be  not  located  near  the  opening  in 
the  oesophagus,  the  canal  should  be  explored  upward  and  downward  for  its 
detection.  If  below,  it  may  be  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  oesophagus  located 
opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  from  which  point  it  may  be  removed 
with  the  use  of  properly  constructed  forceps.  During  the  operation  all 
bleeding  points  should  be  controlled  promptly.  The  situation  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  and  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  needless  injury  of  them 
avoided.  With  this  object  in  view  and  to  avoid  the  nerve,  the  incision 
into  the  oesophagus  should  be  made  as  far  posteriorly  as  practicable. 
The  opening  in  the  oesophagus  may  be  dilated  by  the  introduction  of  the 
blades  of  curved  dressing  forceps  or  the  lips  pulled  apart  by  traction  loops 
introduced  through  the  borders  of  the  oesophageal  wound.  If  the  obstruct- 
ing agent  be  accessible  and  fixed  in  place  by  its  irregularities  and  projec- 
tions, these,  or  the  object  itself,  can  be  divided  with  bone  forceps  and  after- 
ward easy  removal  accomplished.  Richardson  has  determined  that  the  index 
finger,  when  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  through  a  low  cervical  incision 
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(low  cervical  OBSophagotomy),  can  reach  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  in  some 
instances  pass  beneath  it,  also  readily  appose  an  index  finger  introduced  from 
below  through  the  stomach.     The  utilization  of  this  method  of  manipala- 
tion  serves  an  important  purpose  in  the  dislodgment  of  impacted  bodies  and 
in  the  dilatation  of  strictures.     Not  infrequently  prompt  union  of  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wound  has  resulted  in  immediate  healing;  but  this  course  of 
action  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  wise  except  in  special  instances,  and  then 
under  close  surveillance.    The  insertion  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound  of  a 
small  drainage  tube  is  desirable  in  cases  in  which  too  free  separation  of  the 
tissue  has  occurred,  and  where  free  discharges  are  anticipated.     If  the  tissues 
at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  are  already  inflamed,  emphysematous,  etc., 
oesophagotomy  should  be  practiced    at   once   and  the  wound   left   open, 
thoroughly  drained  from  the  bottom,  and  lightly  dressed   with   antiseptic 
materials.     When  the  nutrient  cnemata  are  not  retained  or  are  insuflScient 
for  proper  nutrition,  a  feeding  tube  should  be  introduced  through  the  mouth 
or  nose  into  the  stomach,  and  be  kept  in  place  or  passed  at  intervals  for  a 
time,  as  circumstances  may  demand.      When  illy  borne  at  these   situa- 
tions, the  introduction  through  the  wound  is  advisable.      Ordinarily  the 
operation  of  cervical  oesophagotomy  is  not  a  perplexing  procedure ;    but 
when  the  neck  is  short  or  fat,  the  vessels  and  thyroid  gland  enlarged,  the 
detection  and  removal  of  the  foreign  body  diflScult,  or  the  patient  is  ex- 
hausted, the  operation  often  taxes  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  surgeon. 

The  After-treatment. — Keep  the  patient  in  bed  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  raised,  and  the  head  so  confined  that  the  movements  will  not 
disturb  the  relations  of  the  tissues  of  the  wound.  For  the  first  day  or  so 
nourish  the  patient  by  tlie  bowel,  after  this  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube, 
until  the  esophageal  wound  is  healed.  In  the  case  of  a  six-year-old  patient 
operated  on  by  the  author,  fluid  food  was  given  by  the  mouth  after  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  escape  from  the  wound,  during  the  act  of  swallowing, 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  gentle  pressure  upon  it,  made  with  a  good- 
sized  pledget  of  aseptic  cotton  batting. 

The  ResultH. — Eighty-two  cases  are  reported,  of  which  nineteen  died, 
but  from  causes  independent  of  the  operation  in  many  instances.  The  rate 
can  be  placed  at  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  which  will  surely  be  lessened  in 
the  future,  if  the  operation  be  done  as  early  as  it  should  be.  Promptness  of 
operative  action  lessens  the  rate  of  mortality,  as  a  death-rate  of  19.5  per  cent 
follows  operations  made  during  the  first  three  days,  and  32.1  per  cent  after 
that  time. 

Silver  reports  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  instances  of  cervical  a38opha- 
gotomy  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  since  1870,  in  which  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  recovered  and  twenty-eight  died. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  intrathoracic  portion  of  the  (esophagus  can  be 
located  with  ease  by  a  probang.  If  situated  at  the  upper  portion,  the  removal 
may  be  accomplished  through  a  low  cervical  oesophagotomy  and  with  the 
use  of  long  curved  forceps.  Inasmuch  as  the  oesophagus  is  quite  narrow 
opj)osite  the  body  of  the  fourtii  dorsal  vertebra,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
lodgment  will  be  at  this  point.     However,  if  below  this  place,  the  difliculty 
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of  removal  through  a  cervical  incision  will  be  greatly  increased,  if  not  made 
impossible.  But  inasmuch  as  comparatively  safe  relief  through  thoracotomy 
is  as  yet  quite  improbable,  prompt,  cautious,  and  intelligent  efforts  should  be 
first  employed  at  upward  removal,  not  sufficiently  prolonged,  however,  to  im- 
pair the  chances  of  more  rigorous  methods.  Failing  in  these  attempts,  re- 
moval may  yet  be  attained  through  the  performance  of  thoracotomy  or  gas- 
trotomy.    The  former  method  of  relief  is  fully  described  on  page  1260  et  seq, 

Oastrotomy. — The  employment  of  gastrotomy  for  the  relief  of  oesophageal 
obstruction  from  any  cause  is  wise  and  usually  effective.  (See  Instruments 
Employed,  page  889.)    The  parachute  snare  is  useful  in  these  cases. 

The  Operation. — An  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  between  the 
umbilicus  and  ensiform  cartilage  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach  is  drawn  forward  and  opened,  the  left  index  finger  or 
the  hand  is  introduced,  and  the  cardiac  orifice  souglit  for,  by  directing  the 
index  finger  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  left  opposite  to  a  point  just  outside 
of  the  articulation  of  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  with  the  sternum. 
From  this  time  forward  either  one  of  two  plans  of  removal  can  be  practiced : 
1.  The  drawing  upward  into  the  mouth  of  the  foreign  body  by  means  of  a 
sponge  (Bull)  or  other  suitable  entangling  agent  connected  to  a  string  intro- 
duced at  the  cardiac  orifice  through  the  opened  stomach,  and  carried  upward 
beside  the  obstacle  and  out  of  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  small  bougie.  2.  By 
dilatation  of  the  cardiac  orifice  and  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  with  the 
index  finger  (Richardson)  or  a  suitable  instrumental  dilator,  and  the  removal 
of  the  foreign  body  downward  by  forceps,  or  by  the  employment  of  the  sponge 
and  string  introduced  in  the  reverse  manner  to  that  already  described. 
Richardson  advises  that  foreign  bodies  located  thirteen  inches  or  more  from 
the  incisor  teeth  be  removed  by  the  latter  plan. 

77ie  Precautions. — The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  oesophagus 
through  the  stomach  should  be  conducted  with  great  care  and  infinite 
patience  by  means  of  forceps,  supplemented  with  dilatation  of  the  opening, 
and  downward  pressure  by  way  of  the  mouth,  combined  with  dextrous 
handling  of  the  obstructing  body.  Rapid,  forcible,  and  illogical  attempts 
at  withdrawal  cause  lacerations  and  perforations  of  the  oesophagus,  followed 
by  the  unfortunate  sequelas  which  such  procedures  invite. 

The  Comments.— The  size  of  the  abdominal  and  of  the  gastric  incision 
is  regulated  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  necessity  should  be  promptly 
recognized  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  and  lessen  the  danger.  Be- 
fore the  incision  is  made  into  the  stomach  careful  packing  around  the  organ 
at  the  borders  of  the  abdominal  wound  should  be  practiced  to  obviate  peri- 
toneal infection.  Forcible  manipulations  in  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies, 
or  in  extended  digital  exploration  of  the  stomach  or  the  oesophagus  carried 
on  through  inadequate  incisions,  are  often  needlessly  prolonged  and  are  harm- 
ful. When  the  size  and  mobility  of  the  stomach  will  permit  it  should  be 
extensively  drawn  through  the  abdominal  opening  before  being  incised  or 
exj)lor('(l  (Fig.  851).  Trnnsverse  openings  into  the  stomach  cause  less  haem- 
orrha^r  than  longitudinal  ones;  but  extensive  longitudinal  incisions  made 
midway  between  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures  do  not,  for  anatomical 
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i\»HMi>ii»4«  cause  dangerous  haemorrhage.  In  digital  and  instrumental  explora- 
iiuuM  the  gastric  incisions  are  made  comparatively  small  and  located  so  as  to 
ihi»rten  the  route  to  the  ohjective  point.  In  digital  exploration  of  the  stom- 
ttih  it  is  difficult  indeed  sometimes  to  locate  with  the  fingers  the  site  of 


Fio.  851.— Delivery  of  stomach  and  introduction  of  forceps. 

the  oesophageal  opening,  because  of  its  obliteration  due  to  contraction  of  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  provoked  no  doubt  by  the  presence  of  the  finger. 
However,  if  the  finger  be  pressed  cautiously  for  a  time  at  the  site  of  the 
opening  relaxation  will  take  place  and  the  end  of  the  finger  will  readily 
enter  the  tube.  Downward  traction  on  the  stomach  attended  with  flexion 
of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions  of  the  spine  render  the  cardiac  opening 
more  accessible  to  manipulation.  The  putting  of  the  lesser  curvature  on 
the  stretch  by  downward  traction  on  the  stomach  enables  one  to  readily  pass 
a  bougie  along  the  curvature  into  the  cardiac  opening,  especially  if  the  gastric 
incision  be  located  well  to  tlie  right. 

Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus. — For  the  purpose  of  consideration,  stric- 
ture of  the  oesophagus  will  be  classified  as  malignant  and  non- malignant,  and 
although  either  may  be  treated  by  dilatation^  divulsioii,  external  or  internal 
divisio7i^  or  tuhage^  it  will  appear  that  a  diversity  of  modes  of  treatment 
is  better.     In  the  oesophagus  as  in  the  urethra,  the  first  indication  consists 
in  locating  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  after  which  the  treatment  suited  best 
for  the  case  is  carried  into  effect.     Sometimes  supplemental  steps,  such 
aa  opening  the  stomach  or  oesophagus,  are  needed  to  bring  the  stricture 
within  the  proper  reach  of  the  curative  manipulations.     Bulbous  bougies 
(  r'ig.  83*^)  are  the  common  diagnostic  agents  employed.     The  fiuoroscope, 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  metallic  bougie  or  with  any  shadow-cast- 
\\\\i^  substance  intro(luce<l  into  tlie  (esophagus,  affords  an  excellent  means 
(»('  locating  a  stricture  and  of  computing  its  relations  to  contiguous  bone 
btruciures.    The  oesopliagoscojie  is  useful,  but  should  be  carefully  employed. 

Pildtdiion  is  the  simplest  and  siifest  method  of  practice  in  non-malig- 
nant stricture.  Direct  and  retrograde  dilatation  are  the  methods  employed. 
'VUv  variously  formed  and  sized  bougies  are  utilized  for  the  purpose,  and 
iUv  linest  filiform  variety  may  fail  to  pass.  The  size  should  be  increased 
fiHuii  time  to  time,  and  when  directly  used,  the  instrument  should  be  intro- 
duci'd  in  the  manner  already  described  (page  GG5). 
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The  introduction  is  practiced  once  in  two  or  three  daya,  according  to  the 
characteristica  of  the  constriction.  The  possibility  of  the  presence  of  aneu- 
rismal  constriction  of  the  tube  should  be  eliminated  before  an  attempt  is 
made  to  overcome  the  obstruction. 

RetTograde  Dilatation. — Retrograde  dilatation  is  directed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  stricture  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  a^gophagus  by  way  of  an  open- 
ing through  the  stomach  (gastrotomy),  made  as  for  the  removal  of  foreign 


t 
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— Inslruiiiriii^  t  ijip  iiturt"  nt 

WljaklMPiie  l*ougic,  hvilbs  of  a-^^urLuii  siZLi.  L,  ism^dss  a^supba^uLume,  hulbs  of 
assorted  sizes*,  c,  d.  BuHjnjus  and  poiul*Ml  bougies,  e,  Boii;4-ie  with  string'  nltach- 
Tiieiit.  /.  String  for  friction  purposes.  Bougies  of  various  riittterials  and  of  ussortcd 
ntx&  lire  for  siilo. 


bodies,  or  througli  the  fistula  of  giistroatomy,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  shall 
determine.  And  in  neither  iuatauce  should  the  open i tig  into  the  stomach 
be  so  small  or  so  placed  as  to  interfere  with  ready  approach  to  the  cardiac 
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orifice.  Dilatation  may  Ix?  produced  by  the  finger  or  by  any  of  the  stereo- 
tyjKKl  urethral  or  uterine  dilators  of  suitable  size  and  shape;  also  sponge 
tents,  laminaria,  and  c*onical  metal-capped  liougies  with  string  attachment 
are  utilized  for  the  puri>ose.  Various  devices  for  the  primary  introduction 
of  a  dilating  agent  are  employed.  The  swallowing  of  a  shot  attached  to  a 
string  (Socin)  in  advance  of  opening  the  stomach,  and  the  pulling  of  the 
shotted  end  through  the  gastric  opening  to  secure  the  return  of  a  bougie  or 
friction  string  or  nibljer  tulx?  (Ochsner)  is  an  effective  measure. 

Thus  Knott's  conical  bougies,  or  laminaria  or  rubber  tubes  of  in- 
creasing sizes,  may  eaeh  l)e  drawn  upwanl,  dilating  the  stricture.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  hxate  thr  cardiac  aiKTiure  after  ojK»ning  the  stomach,  be- 
cause of  the  obliteration  of  the  orifice.  The  localization  of  it  with  the  finger 
or  witii  a  bourne,  as  alR'ady  dt>criU*d  (jmge  f)T2),  may  be  practiced.  The 
introduction  of  an  endosioj)e  along  a  string  passed  down  from  above  (Sil- 
ver), or  of  a  tunnrlctl  catheter,  may  sullice.  Direct  observation  through 
the  entloscojw  at  tiie  seat  of  the  ojK*ning  may  detect  the  entrance  to 
the  stomach  from  above  of  fluid  swallowed  for  the  purpose  (L.ange) 
(s(v  pji;re  iUV.U,  Other  ingenious  devices  can  be  named,  but  sutlicient 
is  noted  airta«ly  to  invite  the  exercise  of  discriM^t  and  fertile  judgment  in 
this  reganl. 

Dintlsioti. — Divulsicm  of  an  obstruction  is  not  as  safe  a  procedure  as 
dilatation.  However,  in  the  case  of  failure  of  the  latter,  divulsion  can  Ik? 
carefully  practiced  when  necessiiry,  in  the  absence*  of  other  means  of  treat- 
ment. Dirrri  and  ntrotjradc  dirnlsiuti  are  employed.  The  former  consists 
in  the  introduetion  through  the  strieture  in  pnmipt  succession  of  two  or 
more  (esoj)hjigeal  bougies  of  gra<lt'd  size,  with  sutlicient  vigor  to  rupture  in 
a  minor  degree  the  coiitraetrd  tissues  of  thf  obstruction.  The  latter  is  prac- 
ticed in  a  rai>i<l  and  fonihh'  manner  tlir«>u^]i  an  opening  into  the  stomach 
by  the  agents  eni]doye(l  in  ilihit;iti<Mi. 

Thr  inmifdiatr  rrsults  are  <]uite  satisfactory,  an<l  the  patency  of  the 
tube  may  he  inaintjiinrd  thereafter  by  the  eontinuetl  introduction  of  bou- 
gies hy  ilie  <liriTt  method.  K.rtmial  (lirlsiim  or  external  tesophagotomy  has 
been  considered  alrea<ly  ( i>a;ie  iU\S).  Strictures  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
o*snjdia*rus  may  he  divi<h'd  from  witliont.  The  stricture  is  first  located  by  a 
hou<ric  introduced  into  tlie  tube,  and  is  then  cut  down  up(m  through  an  ex- 
ternal incision  as  in  <esop]iag<n<^niy. 

l}\t<nuil  (KsiijiJuujnlinini  (Internal  division). —  Internal  trsopbagotoniy 
consists  in  the  division  of  tlie  constricting  tissue  after  the  manner  of  ure- 
thral practice,  with  enhirired  ]>atterns  of  the  instruments  employed  in  in- 
ternal urethrotomy  (Fig.  sr)-j.  //).  An  instrument  arranged  so  as  to  be 
passed  upon  a  gui<]e.  as  in  internal  urethrotomy,  lias  been  successfully  em- 
ployed on  several  occasions  in  internal  o'sojd]ag<»tomy.  However,  the  con- 
tiguity of  iniy)ortant  anatomical  structures,  and  the  inability  to  comprehend 
the  exact  rehitions  of  the  stricture  to  the  outtM*  wall  of  the  tube,  make  the 
fjperation  an  exceedingly  hazardous  one.  If  it  W  attem])ted,  the  constric- 
tion sliould  he  incised  only  sullicieiitly  to  admit  a  bougie,  hy  means  of  which 
dilatation  shouhl  he  suhMMpiently  practice*]. 
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The  Results, — In  nineteen  cases  of  internal  ocsophagotomy  treated  by 
incision,  one  third  died  in  sixteen  days  from  results  associated  with  the 


Fio.  853. — Abbe's  string  friction  method ;  string  escaping  through  a  low  cervical 
cesophagotomy  instead  of  through  the  mouth. 

operation.  Of  the  remainder,  three  are  said  to  have  recovered,  while  the 
others  survived  for  a  period  from  one  month  to  several  years.  About  one 
third  of  the  cases  required  one  or  more  repetitions  of 
the  operation. 

The  division  of  the  stricture  by  means  of  string 
friction,  as  devised  by  Abbe  and  practiced  by  him- 
self and  others,  is  a  decided  advance  along  the  line 
of  safety  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesopha- 
gus. The  stomach  is  opened  sufficiently  to  admit  two 
fingers,  along  which  as  a  guide,  a  bougie  carrying  a 
long  silk  thread  is  passed  up  the  oesophagus  and  out 
of  the  mouth  (Fig.  853).  The  lower  end  of  the  string 
is  seized  and  the  stricture  nuide  tense  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  conical  bougie  (Fig.  854);  after  which  the 
upper  end  of  th(»  string  is  grasped  and  carried  well 
back  into  the  pharynx,  while  the  lower  end  is  carried 
into  the  stomach ;  then  the  string  is  drawn  tight 
and  moved  rapidly  upward  and  downward  several 
times  until  the  constricting  bougie  is  released.  This 
bougie  is  removed  and  the  tension  at  the  site  of  con- 
striction renewed  by  the  introduction  of  a  larger  one, 
and  so  on  until  the  (esophageal  tube  is  permeable  or 
firm  resistance  is  encount(?red  by  the  string.  As 
soon  as  a  suitable  sized  bougie  can  be  passed  by  the 
mouth,  the  operation  is  discontinued,  the  string  is 
removed,  the  abdominal  openings  are  closed,  and 
thereafter  bougies  an»  introduced  at  regular  inter-  Fio.  854. — Making  tense 
•  vals  until  all  fear  of  closure  ceases.     It  is  not  fre-  the  stricture, 

quent  that  the  conditions  re(iuire  the  a^sophageal  incision,  only,  in  fact, 
when  the  manipulations  through  other  channels  are  futile,  insufficient, 
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FuL  855. 

8triD|*  frit^tion  einiiloyed 

through  mouth  only. 


i 


or  iie€<]Ie88iy  ilangcrout?  to  the  patient  The  author  eugge^tetj  not  long 
Hince  the  eujployiuent  of  string  friction  through  tbi*  mouth  alone  in  the 
following  niann*-'r:  Introduce  a  long,  firm,  i^ilken  thread  through  an  ojien- 
ing  made  transversely  at  the  advaueing  end  of  a  bougie  (Fig.  852,  e).  In- 
troduce Ihe  hongie  through  the  mouth  into  the  ^rasp 
♦if  the  stricture  (Fig*  K55),  tlien  seizing  the  ends  u( 
the  thread  make  the  rapid  sawing  motion  while  press- 
ing downward  upon  the  li<jugie,  the 
thread  being  thui^  made  to  move  to  and 
fro  through  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
bougie  as  over  a  pulley.  The  connec- 
tion to  the  advancing  end  of  t)ie  bougie 
of  a  &maB  adjustable  wheel  (Fig.  Hofi, 
</),  around  which  the  thread  will  move, 
and  the  ]»assingnf  the  endsof  thestring 
through  priijVeting  armi^  provith**]  with 
wheels  (Fig.  850,6),  facilitate  the  move* 
nients  of  the  string.  If  a  hollow  bougie 
be  employed*  the  aj>puratu8  can  be  tiim- 
plitied  by  carrying  tfic  end^of  the  string 
into  the  bougie  through  (tpenings  at 
the  lower  part,  and  thence  upward  and 
out  of  the  upper  extremity  sulHcicntly 
far  to  permit  of  proper  htindling.  In 
every  instance  the  bougie  ^should  be  a 
stilf  one,  and  the  end  should  not  be 
carried  far  into  the  stricture  Wfore  the 
string  \^  brought  into  play.  By  thi^ 
method  of  eujployment  of  the  string 
tlic  time  of  utic  is  much  lessened  and 
the  thera|)eutic  effect  gn^atly  increased. 
It  is  not  impo^siiiblc,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  stonuich  feature 
of  the  operation  if  desired  from  two  steps  to  one,  and  perhaps 
in  i^omc  cases  to  avoid  it  altogether^  by  this  mctliod  of  employ- 
ment at  cither  aspect  of  the  obstruction,  of  string  friction. 

The  Comments^ — In  the  event  of  failure  to  dilate  the  stric- 
ture by  way  of  the  ujouth  the  surgeon  must  supplement  the 
cfTort  by  the  advantages  arising  frotu  the  pcrfi»rmflnce  of  gas- 
tmtomy  or  gastrostomy.  The  enfeebled  condition  of  many  of 
the  patients  with  rrsophageal  stricture  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, and  the  tendency  of  obstinate  strictures  to  relax  after  String,'' fHction 
a  longer  or  shorter  f[uie8cenee  of  the  tube,  have  led  to  increased  »|>i>littnei% 
frerpieney  of  employment  of  the  latter  plan,  in  order  to  |iermit  of  ample  and 
immediate  nutrition  and  to  afford  the  rest  to  the  oesophagus  essential  toi^tric- 
ture  relaxation.  Silver  r«*gards  those  eases  characterized  by  impassable  strie- 
tureand  jironouneed  regurgitation^ — the  hitter  indicating  decided  jMiuchingof 
the  lesophagus — ^as  suitable  for  ]»romi)t  gastrostomy.    Cancer  of  the  cesopha- 
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gu8,  especially,  calls  for  early  relief  by  this  method.  The  opening  into  the 
stomach  should  be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  one  or  two  fingers  along 
with  the  necessary  instrument  for  dilatation,  and  be  placed  well  up  on  the 
anterior  surface  to  permit  of  as  easy  access  to  the  cardiac  orifice  as  possible, 
and  also  to  limit  the  danger  of  leakage  during  the  manipulation.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  gastric  opening  can  be  drawn  apart  by  traction  loops,  to  afford 
better  observation,  or  they  may  be  drawn  by  the  loops  closely  against  the 
exploring  agent,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  This  opening  may  be  closed  independently  of  the  abdominal  one, 
provided  dilatation  sufficient  to  allow  the  ready  passage  of  fluid  food  and  the 
employment  of  bougies  from  above  have  taken  place.  The  dilatation  should 
be  completed  at  a  single  sitting,  if  possible.  If  preliminary  gastrostomy  be 
performed,  it  is  safer,  other  things  being  equal,  that  two  sittings  be  given  to 
the  operation  than  that  it  be  completed  at  one. 

The  After-treatment — The  passage  of  the  largest  bougies  practicable  once 
a  week  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  case,  supplemented 
with  the  free  use  of  solid  food  and  the  giving  of  exacting  admonitions  re- 
garding the  need  of  surgical  surveillance  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  are 
essential  to  final  success. 

The  Results.— The  results  of  retrograde  dilatation  are  very  satisfactory 
indeed.  Woolsey  reports  twenty-eight  cases  "  with  no  death  due  to  the 
operation."  To  this  number  Silver  has  added  ten  with  no  change  in  the 
immediate  results  of  the  operation  The  final  outcome  is  much  enhanced 
indeed  by  prompt  resort  to  opening  of  the  stomach.  A  steady  and  persistent 
loss  of  weight,  due  to  obstruction  in  swallowing,  forbids  temporizing,  and 
demands  prompt  and  radical  operative  practice. 

Tubage  with  String  Attachment. — This  plan  is  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  malignant  strictures,  and  is  practiced  on  those  patients  in  whom  for  any 
reason  early  gastrostomy  is  not  practicable.  While  it  is  true  that  through 
the  agency  of  tubage  ample  food  may  be  taken  for  a  time,  also  the  saliva 
swallowed,  and  the  objections  to  early  operation  condoned,  still,  the  progress- 
ive nature  of  the  disease  causing  the  obstruction,  tlie  effect  on  the  disease  of 
pressure,  and  the  dangers  and  annoyances  of  the  introduction  and  retention 
of  the  tubes,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  together  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  procrastination  of  operative  practice  until  much  too  late  for  fit- 
ting success,  suggest  the  fact  that  tubage,  although  an  ingenious  and  some- 
times temporarily  useful  means  is,  on  the  whole,  a  measure  of  questionable 
utility.  However,  the  tube  finds  its  most  rational  use  in  cases  unsuited  for 
operation.  The  method  is  practiced  by  introducing  into  the  stricture  by 
means  of  a  whalebone  conductor  a  funnel-shaped  flexible  gum-elastic  tube 
with  a  string  attached  (Fig.  857,  h)  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  until  the 
funnel  rests  above  on  the  stricture.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  resembles 
that  of  the  ordinary  catheter,  except  the  eye  is  made  larger  to  permit  the 
free  passage  of  fluid  food.  The  tube  can  remain  in  place  often  from  one  to 
two  months  without  causing  apparent  trouble.  The  string  escapes  through 
the  mouth  and  is  carried  over  the  ear  for  both  security  and  convenience.  It 
should  be  carefully  guarded  to  prevent  premature  withdrawal  of  the  tube 
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because  of  careless  traction,  and  difficult  removal  on  account  of  the  breaking 
of  the  string.  Sometimes  coughing  attends  deglutition,  and  then  the  short 
tube  should  be  replaced  by  a  long  one,  which  can  l)e  easily  extemporized  by 
cutting  obliquely  and  closing  the  end  of  a  suitable  piece  of   red-rubber 

tubing,  making  the  eye  about  an 
inch  above  the  end,  and  introduc- 
ing it  through  the  stricture  with 
a  suitable  conductor. 

The  liesulis, — Of  seventeen 
cas(»s  treated  by  this  method,  nine 
died  from  the  ciTwts  of  the  dis- 
ease*, without  obstructed  degluti- 
tion. 

(Esophagectomy. — OSsophagec- 
tomy  consists  in  excising  a  por- 
tion of  the  cesophagus  through 
an  incision  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  cervical  cesopha- 
gotomy  (page  ()68)  or  for  thora- 
cotomy, for  the  removal  of  a 
cancerous  gro>\ih.  In  the  for- 
UKT  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
])ortion  of  the  tube  is  raised  for- 
ward and  united  to  the  wound, 
thereby  forming  an  opening 
through  wliich  food  may  be  in- 
troduced by  means  of  a  tube. 
The  latter  metliod  is  noted  under 
the  ])r()per  heading  (page  1288 
rt  scij,). 

The  Results. — Butlin  reports 
It  cases,  5  dying  of  operation, 
1  from  a  false  passage,  a  short 
time  after;  (>  dead  or  alive  with 
return,  and  "Z  unreported.      There 


Km.  8o7. 
tul>e. 
bougie. 


-a.  Tube  conibictor.     h.  Gum-clastic 
c.  Snuill  flexible  bougie,    d.  Hulbous 


is  reason  to  believe  that  life  can  lu*  extended  for  a  longer  time  by  gastros- 
tomy or  by  feeding  through  a  tube  than  by  tliis  i)rocedure. 

CEsophagostomy. — (Ksoj)hagostomy  is  emi)loyed  to  establish  a  fistulous 
opening  with  the  (esophagus,  below  the  j>oint  of  an  incurable,  imj)as.sable 
constriction.  It  ])rovides  for  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  and 
serves  as  a  temporary  palliative  measure.  While  its  ado])tion  obviates  for  a 
time  at  least  the  ])erformanee  of  gastrostomy,  still  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  can  be  regarded  in  any  instance  as  the  wiser  procedure. 

Diverticula  of  the  (Esophagus. — TIk^sc^  ])ouch(»s  may  be  either  con- 
genital, or  arise  from  stricture,  from  external  pressure  or  from  in- 
ternal contraction.  When  occurring  in  the  neck  they  can  be  quite  readily 
removed. 
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7'he  Oprraiunt. — Ana-gthetize  the  patient,  pa^s  a  curvtKl  liougie  into 
tlie  pouch,  iintiiig  ils  [irt'SL-nt'c  hy  <*xtiTijal  iiivssiire;  pass  aiJtithtT,  if  possi- 
lile,  into  the  stomach,  thus  determining  the  exaet  hxation  of  the  a*H)phagii& 
and  the  absence  of  strictxire;  make  an  ineijsion  at  the  anterior  border  of 
the  k^ft  i^terno-inaBtoid  mnseU^  from  the  hyoid  lH)np  to  jnst  above  the 
sternum;  divide  tlie  omo-hyoid  and  the  superior  thyroid  vt'ssels;  draw  out- 
ward the  earutid  s?heath  and  rotate  the  larynx  outward  with  blunt  hooks, 
thus  expo!?^ing  the  pouch ;  isolate  earefutly  the  pouch  by  disj^eetion.  aided 
by  movement  of  the  ineluded  bougie;  grasp  the  poiicli  with  fon-eps  and 
draw  it  carefully  from  tlie  wound  (Fig.  858);  cut  away  the  divertietdum 


Fia.  85^ — OSsophHgoal  divvrliculuja  di«>«ivct«Kl  out  rcuiiy  for  renioval. 


from  above  downwanl,  closing  the  wound  with  fine  Hilk  or  ebromreized 
catgut  sutures;  close  the  ends  of  the  wound,  intrndncing  gauze  wieks 
or  gauze  packing  lightly  into  the  central  part,  and  apfOy  tlie  u>^ual  external 
dressings. 

The  Remarks. — Richardson,  in  one  ease,  cut  away  the  pouch  (Fig.  85S), 
invcrli'ti  the  mucous  membrane,  tmited  its  borders  with  catgut  (Fig.  850) 
and  tho&e  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  rpsnphagus  with  silk  sutnrcH,  fulhnved 
by  gfK)d  results  (Fig.  8(10).  In  another  case,  while  passing  the  finger 
through  the  opening  to  estimate  a  strieturo  be1tnv»  a  longitudinal  rupture 
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happened  below  the  stricture.  The  border  of  the  opening  and  the  stricture 
were  then  divided  down  into  the  rupture.  A  portion  of  the  pouch  left 
above  was  turned  down  and  attached  to  the  incised  posterior  surface  of 
the  longitudinal  division  of  the  oesophagus,  the  gap  united  transversely, 
as  in  pyloroplasty,  and  the  original  opening  of  the  pouch  closed  in  a  verti- 
cal line. 

Girard  invaginated  the  pouch  and  closed  the  opening  externally  by 
three  layers  of  sutures,  thus  avoiding  opening  into  the  oesophagus.  The 
invaginated  pouch  atrophied,  causing  no  obstruction.  The  great  danger 
of  leakage  forbids  complete  closure  at  once  of  the  wound. 

The  after'treatment  differs  in  no  essential  regard  from  that  of  cesopha- 
gotomy.     Solid  food  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  five  or  six  days. 

The  Results. — Of  22  cases  operated  on,  5  resulted  fatally  (Veiel*). 

OPERATIONS    ON    THE    NECK. 

Bronchotomy. — The  expression  bronchotomy  includes  four  distinct  opera- 
tions: laryngoiomy,  tracheotomy,  laryngo-tracheotonfy,  and  thyrotomy,  the 
first  two  of  which  are  still  further  classified.  These/operations  are  compar- 
atively easy  in  the  adult,  especially  if  the  neck  b(/long  and  thin,  and  the 
landmarks  well  developed.  In  the  infant  and  the  child,  and  before 
puberty — the  periods  of  life  when  they  are  m^t  demanded — their  per- 
formance is  difficult  and  perplexing,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  neck, 
obesity  of  the  patient,  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  landmarks,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  trachea  in  the  adult  is  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  length  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  side  to  side.  The 
distance  between  the  sternum  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  about  two  and 
three  quarters  inches  in  the  adult,  and  two  and  a  quarter,  two,  and  one  and 
a  half  at  ten,  seven,  and  five  years  respectively.  The  following  illustrative 
scheme  (Treves)  shows  the  relation  between  the  respective  ages  and  sizes  of 
the  corresponding  tubes  (Fig.  8(51).  Deviations  from  the  normal  size  of  the 
trachea  from  congenital  and  acquired  influences  are  so  infrequent  as  not  to 
figure  significantly,  except  perhaps  in  adults,  and  then  from  pressure  effects 
already  well  understood. 

0QQO9 

Pio.  861. — Comparative  diameters  of  tracheotomy  tubes  based  on  age  of  patients,  a. 
.47  +  inch  (12  rara.^,  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  h,  .40  —  inch  (10  mm.),  eight  to  ten 
years,  c.  .31  +  incn  (8  mm.),  four  to  eight  years,  d.  .24  —  inch  (6  mm.),  two  to  four 
years,  e.  .20  —  inch  (5  mm.),  one  and  a  half  to  two  years.  Adults,  i  to  f  inch ; 
under  one  year  and  a  half,  .15  +  inch. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  (Fig.862,c),  which  is  well  marked  in  the  adult,  con- 
stituting a  prominent  point  of  reckoning,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  the  child, 

•  Annals  of  Surgery,  Jan.,  1901. 
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uml  in  tho  infant  it  isijuito  iniprarticaUIr  to  <l('trrniinc  its  location  liy  physical 
examination.  T\w  cricoid  cartilage  (<')  is  a  far  U»ttcr  giii<lc  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  comjmrative  relations  of  the  jmrts.  It  is  the  distinctive  cartilage  of 
the  laryngeal  grou[),  and,  irresiH'ctive  of  age,  it  can  l)c  felt  as  a  firm,  rouml 
ring,  much  more  prominent  than  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea,  which 
lie  immediately  below  it.  The  crico-thyroid  space  (</),  through  which  in 
laryngotomy  the  dei»p  incision  is  made,  is  located  immediately  above  the 
cricoid  cartilage  ( Kig.  Sil'2).  This  space  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
groovelike  (l(»pn»ssion  above  th(»  cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane ((I)  is  composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  is  therefore  of  a  yellowish 
ap])earance,  and  is  often  dt>tted  by  openings  for  small  vestwls.  When  incised 
it  will  retract,  owing  to  its  resilient  nature;  hence  all  haemorrhage  should  be 

stoppiMl  before  it  is  opened  if  the  urgency  of 
a.,„.— .— .^^P^^\  the  case  will  ])ermit.     It  is  not  difficult  to 

locate  the  guides  in  the  dead  subject  under 
•6    ordinary  circumstances;  but  in  the  living 
when   they  are  being  jerked    upwanl   and 
"^    downward  by  the  efforts  of  impeded  respira- 
^^^^^^^  tion,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and 

^    '  " ^^^P^^^^-^HB^. \V  niay  be  impossible.     The  only  artery  nor- 

^ -'^^^-^^mta::'  ^^^^~  '~  mally  in  the  line  of  the  operation  of  laryn- 

r-*^-/    gotomy  that  need  be  resjx^cted  is  the  crico- 
thyroid  (Fig.  8(i;^  (/);  it  runs   along  the 
y  ..-....^^^^41 '  jM^//  uj)per  border  of  the  space,  resting  on  the 

t^'m^Jf  membrane  of  th(»  same  name.    This  artery  is 

^^-^'ft  troublesome,  not  from  the  amount  of  blood 

it  contains,  but  from  its  relation  to  the  open- 
ing  in  th(»  membrane  through  which  a  small 
T^  amount  of  l)lood   may  pass  into   the   tul)e. 

L^      Q«o     'Pk    ♦  ^       f  n      '^''^^'  vessels  causing  the  greatest  annovancv 

ri(J.   K(52. —  Ihc   topoLmipliV   nf    tnc  -n-rix-iL  I 

larynx,  etc.  a.  M<Mly  of  hyoid  — es])eciJilly  if  the  patient  be  much  cyanosixl 
\nmo.  J.  Tliyro-liynid'nu.iiil.raiu'.  — are  tlie  small  venous  trunks  which  run 
c.  Thyroid   cartihii't'.     (/.  Criro-  ai       j        1       1  i    1  1 

thyioia  .,u-.ni.r,.n.v:  ..  Cn.M.i.l  •"'••"^^  tli(>  iracli.Mil  and  laryngt-nl  region, 
cartilajjo.  /.  First  triiclu'iil  riii^;.  without  aiiv  dcfiiiitolv  ostabHssht'd  relation- 
ff.  Isthmus  of  tl,yr.mll.,«ly  will.     ,,,j  ,    ;,.,,;,         j  "        ^■^    ■     jj       |    ^.^ 

tracheal  nngs  holow.     A.  Cnco-     .      i'  .  vmhu^^ 

thyroid  muscle.  nilo  th(^  sujMTior  thyroid  veins   (Fi^.    8(5;$). 

The  anterior  jugular  veins  will  be  t roubles- 
some  unless  the  median  line  be  adliered  to  closrly.  It  is  unnecessary,  J  trust. 
to  allude  to  the  well-known  relation  between  the  larvnx  and  the  large  vess(»ls 
of  the  neck.  The  thynms  gland  in  the  very  young  deserves  respectful 
manii)ulative  eonsi(l(»ration.  Tiie  innominate  and  eommon  carotid  arteries, 
esjM'cially  in  the  right,  may  eneroaeh  on  t]i(»  operation  in  low  traeheotom3\ 

The  (Wft'sthrtir  to  b(»  given  in  operations  wliere  the  respiratory  function 
of  tlie  larvnx  is  involved  is  a  matter  entitled  to  ean»ful  ccmsideration.  For 
instance,  if  ether  l)e  given  to  one  wiio  has  no  laryng(»al  irritation  or  obstruc- 
tion, the  frequent  s})asrn  of  thos(»  parts  i^-  familiar  to  all.  If  to  this  Ik?  added 
the  deiicieni  aeration  of  the  hlood,  due  to  a  laryngeal  obstruction,  together 
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with  the  increased  tenilency  to  spasiiL  clepen<lL*nt  od  laryngeal  disease  and  to 
fright,  then  h  the  daiipT  of  asphy.xiii  ^n'aliy  augmoiited.  Chloroform  may 
l>e  given  with  but  little  daiiger  of  i-aut^ijig  t?pa;-;m;  if  ether  be  administered, 
it  must  be  commenced  very  gradually,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
necurrence  of  laryngeal  spaemb.    In  many  instances  the  pressing  nature  of 


tlie  case  w^ill  not  per 
rait  the  ejspenditure  of 
the  time  neee6**ary  to 
produce  general  ana?s- 
thesia.  Local  anips- 
thesia  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  those  caft<*s 
presenting  marketl  ey- 


/ 


u. 


Kia.  86:5.— i' lit'  sur^it  h1  utiutotny  uf  larynx  uinl  trnchcn.  n, 
Thyrt*id  ciirtilugi^  6.  Oieu-thvroicl  menibranc  ntiil  ar- 
lery,  crico-thymjd  mu?clp  at  either  side.  c.  Cricoid  tar- 
tilti^«  d,  S\ij>orior  thyroid  veiu.  ^.  Inferior  ttiyroid 
vein.  f.  Iniiommatc  tirUry,  }f.  Thytrins  glnmll  h. 
Sterno-liyoid  tnusele,  i,  UiQO-hyoid  muscle*  j\  Sternal 
iirt;vchment  of  sternn-miistoid,  k\  Jugular  vein  and 
briinchea,  ^  /.  ('nrotid  arteries  an<l  bfAnches,  m.  Ster- 
num.    «.  Thvroid  lx»tly. 


anosis  the  R^nse  of 
pain  18  much  blunted 
and  the  operation 
should  be  done  with* 
out  anjE^thegia*  Tke 
insirumenis  Miitahle 
for  theei'  ope  rat  ions 
(Fig,  864)  are  quite 
numerous,  yet  the  ab- 
sence of  any  one  or 
more  of  them  is  not 
to  be  considered  a 
reason  for  non  -  per- 
formance of  hronchot- 
omy  when  demanded. 
Wien  neeessary,  a 
poeketknife,  and  a 
hairpin,  a  toothpick,  or  a  catheter  (Fig,  SG4)  can  he  extemporized  to  advan- 
tage, thuti  preventing  the  death  of  the  patient  unaided  because  a  tracheotomy 
tube  is  not  obtainable. 

Langenbcck*8  hrmk  (Fig.  iS65)  h  the  heat  in  use.  because  the  line  of  the 
cut  C4in  he  made  between  its  blades*  and  the  middle  line  of  the  trachea  is 
tlierefore  the  better  assured.  Then*  are  viirious  forms  of  tratlu^otomes, 
which  should  not,  in  ou?  opinion,  Ik?  substituted  for  the  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  tK?causi»  they  are  much  less  s:urgical  in  their  inception  anti  far 
more  dangerous  in  their  use.  Trachea  dilators,  too,  are  tjuito  numerous 
and  varied  in  pattern  (Fig.  8fi4,  p,  q,  r).  The  borders  of  the  tracheal  open- 
ing can  always  he  easily  drawn  apart  by  common  tenacula  or  by  two  of  the 
ordinary  grooved  din^-tors  with  HneurismMieedle  attaehments  (Fig.  8G4,  e). 
The  !»ivalvc  trachea  tube  is  an  admirable  instrument,  since  it  can  hv  intro- 
duced through  the  opening  in  the  trachea  much  more  readily  than  the  ordi- 
nary blunt-ended  pattern,  and  can  be  quickly  opened  afterward  by  tlie  intro- 
iluction  into  it  of  the  companion  tulie  (Fig,  8(14,  n),  A  long  feather,  with 
the  end  of  the  brush  remaining  (Fig.  8«M,  u),  should  he  at  han«l  to  insert 
45* 
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through  the  tube  into  the  trachea,  to  create  the  irritation  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  tracheal  mucus.  A  so-called  trachea  aspi- 
rator has  been  devised  to  remove  mucus  and  blood  from  the  trachea  (Fig. 
864,  w).  It  is  used  as  follows:  After  the  insertion  of  the  trachea  tube, 
place  the  thumb  on  the  air-hole  of  the  barrel ;  apply  the  soft-rubber  cup  over 
the  tube,  and  withdraw  the  piston,  when  the  mucus  and  blood 
will  enter  the  barrel.  It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  a 
patient  is  unable  to  expel  the  blood  and  mucus  on  account  of 
stupor  or  weakness,  and  the  lips  of  the  operator  were  used  to 
clear  the  trachea.  This  is  obviously  a  hazardous  procedure  if 
the  patient  have  syphilis  or  diphtheria.  The  possession  of  the 
tracheal  aspirator  will  be  welcomed  as  preferable  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. A  serviceable  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving blood,  etc.,  from  the  trachea  tube,  and  even  from  the 
trachea  itself,  can  be  quickly  extemporized  by  attaching  to  the 
nozzle  of  an  ordinary  two-ounce  rubber  syringe  a  soft  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  unattached 
end  of  the  rubber  tubing  is  inserted  into  the  trachea  tube  or 
into  the  trachea  itself;  the  piston  of  the  syringe  is  withdrawn 
somewhat  quickly,  and  the  fluid  sucked  up.  If  the  suction 
be  made  too  quickly  the  tube  will  be  collapsed  and  inopera- 
tive. Large  portions  of  membrane  have  been  drawn  by  the 
writer  from  the  bronchial  tubes  in  this  manner. 

llie  After-treatment. — The  soft  parts  above  and  below  the 
tubes  are  closed  by  sutures  and  the  patient  is  then  placed  in  bed 
and  caused  to  breathe  air  saturated  with  warm  vapor  from 
which  all  floating  particles  of  dirt  should  be  excluded.  The 
tube  is  carefully  watched  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  closed, 
and  occasionally  removed  and  cleansed  to  prevent  wound  and 
pulmonary  infection.  Too  great  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  instantly  relieving  the  sudden  occlusion  of  the 
tube  due  to  false  membrane.  For  this  reason  a  momentary  inattention,  as 
leaving  the  room,  etc.,  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  After  three  or  four 
days  the  tube  may  be  removed  and  the  patient  allowed  to  breathe  through 
the  opening  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  tube  should  be  again  inserted ; 
later  in  the  case  it  may  be  inserted  only  during  the  night.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  can  breathe  well,  the  tube  should  be  removed  entirely,  the  opening 
cleansed,  and  the  borders  closed,  joined  by  sutures.  If  antiseptic  gauze 
(not  bichloride)  be  placed  between  the  surface  of  the  neck  (Fig.  809)  and 
the  flanges  of  the  tube,  the  danger  of  irritation  of  the  soft  parts  at  that  situ- 
ation by  the  discharges  will  be  obviated. 

Laryngotomy. — Although  all  operations  in  which  the  larynx  is  opened 
are  included  under  the  name  laryngotomy,  for  convenience  of  expression 
limited  divisions  of  the  organ  are  named  for  the  part  divided — i.  e.,  thyrot- 
omy,  cricotomy  (Figs.  SGG,  SOT),  etc. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  on  the  table  with  the  shoulders  ele- 
vated, head  thrown  back,  and  neck  exposed  to  a  strong  light.     If  hurried,  a 


Fig.  8C5. 
Langen  beck's 
double  hook. 
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round  bottle  or  loaf  of  broad  or  block  of  wood  may  be  placed  under  the  neck, 
or  if  the  head  hang  supi)ortc<l  over  tbe  edge  of  tlie  bed  or  table,  the  object 

will  be  gained.  At  least 
three  assistants  are  re- 
quired, especially  if  an 
anaesthetic  be  given.  IjO- 
rate  the  cricoid  cartilage; 
support  the  larynx  firmly 

;^F"~^^HV^^  between   the  thumb    and 

^HE^:^H  finger  of  the  left  hand; 

V         a»1     ^Hp  ^^H  niake  an  incision  through 

\  ^     ^yy.^^^B  tbe  integument  one  inch 

rf   '  j^     ^y  d^^m  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  length  in 

fsBs^Jmf    l^^B  ^1^^  adult,  terminating  at 

^  xfff^^    J^^^^L  *^^<^'  lower  border   of  the 

^^^^^^^^^  cricoid  cartilage;  divide 
tbe  fascia  on  a  dire<:tor; 
divide  the  connections 
between,  and  separate  the 
Ijorders  of  the  sterno-hyoid 
(Fig.  8(53)  muscles  with 
retractors ;  push  aside  the 
veins  and  connective  tis- 
sue and  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  will  l)e  seen(2>). 
If  tbe  ease  be  not  urgent,  cbeck  all  hnemorrbage  before  opening  the  larvnx. 
If  otherwise,  open  it  at  once,  when  tbe  entrance  of  air  and  the  resump- 
tion of  tbe  res])iratory  functions  will  dispel  tbe  cyanosis  and  cbeck  the 
bleeding.  Tbe  larynx  is  seized  and  beld  firmly  uj)ward  and  forward  by  the 
tenaculum,  wbile  the  opening  is  made  through  the  crico-thyroid  meTnl)rane, 
transversely  near  the  up])er  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  botli  to  avoid  the 
crico-thyroid  artery,  which  runs  along  the  u])per  border  of  the  membrane 
near  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  also  to  remove  the  tube  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  vocal  cords.  The  whistling  of  the  ingoing  air,  succeeded  by  an 
expulsive  cough — which  ejects  the  nmcus,  blood,  and  other  matters — follow 
quickly  after  the  incision.  If  the  operation  be  performed  for  the  removal 
of  a  foreign  body  it  may  at  this  time  be  expelled,  or  become  lodged  near  the 
opening,  when  it  can  l)e  removed  by  force]^s.  If  the  operation  be  performed 
for  laryngeal  dij)htheria,  the  tu})e  should  not  be  inserted  until  all  loose 
membrane  has  been  ex])elled,  and  such  as  may  ])e  within  reach  of  the  for- 
ceps has  been  pulled  away.  If  blood  esca])e  into  the  opening  from  the 
oozing  vessels,  the  pressure  of  the  tube  upon  the  lips  of  the  wounds  will 
serve  to  check  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  introduced  promptly.  The 
tube  is  carried  carefully  in  wbile  the  borders  of  the  opening  are  held 
apart  with  the  orthodox  retractors,  or  by  means  of  two  blunt  artery  needles 
or  tenacula,  after  which  it  is  fastened  in  position  by  means  of  tapes  car- 
ried around  the  neck  and  tied  behind  (Fig.  809).     If  the  opening  be  too 


Fio.  866. — a.  Incision  in  laryngotomy.  b.  Incision  in 
tracheotomy  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body. 
e.  Incision  m  tracheotomy  below  the  isthmus  of  thy- 
roid body,  d,  d.  Sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  e. 
Incision  in  subhyoid  pharyngotomy. 
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small,  it  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  {crico-laryn- 
gotomy). 

Tracheotomy. — The  operation  of  tracheotomy  consists  in  opening  the 
trachea,  and  is  usually  performed  upon  children,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
their  crico-thyroid  spaces.  It  is  the  preferable  operation  in  all  instances 
when  the  incision  is  to  be  made  as  far  as  possible  from  a  contagious  local 
disease.  Tracheotomy  may  be  done  at  three  situations:  below  (Fig.  866,  c), 
above  (6),  and  behind  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  the  operation  below 
the  isthmus  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  upper  portion  of  the  trachea  is  quite  super- 
ficial, while  the  lower  is  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  below  the  surface, 
depending  upon  the  shortness  of  the  neck  and  the  obesity  of  the  patient. 
The  lower  portion  recedes,  following  the  curve  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
vascular  structures  associated  with  this  portion  are  far  more  important  and 
numerous  than  in  other  parts  of  its  course;  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  (Fig. 
863),  and  their  communications,  pass  in  the 
course  of  the  incision;  the  arteria  thyroidea 
ima  when  present  runs  along  the  center  of  the 
trachea;  the  arteria  innominata,  especially  in 
the  child,  runs  obliquely  across  it,  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  from  left  to  right.  The  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  covers  the  second,  third,  and  often 
the  fourth  rirgs  of  the  trachea;  above  it  is  seen 
the  communicating  branch  between  the  superior 
thyroid  veins  (Fig.  863);  the  thynms  gland, 
which  attains  its  full  size  at  two  years,  en- 
croaches upon  the  space  from  below  upward 
with  each  labored  respiratory  act,  and  may  be 
incised.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  begin- 
ner, when  surrounded  by  the  turmoil  incident 
to  the  operation,  to  be  certain  of  the  location  of 
the  trachea.  If  the  index  finger  be  inserted  into 
the  wound  the  trachea  will  roll  under  it,  and 
be  felt  ascending  and  descending  beneath  its  -piQ.  867!--OperaUons  on  the 
extremity,  and,  when  sufficiently  isolated,  the       larynx.  Z.  II  void  bone.  Sch. 

-^'^  1   1.  li.        ii        xu      •  Thyroid cartili 

rings  can  be  seen  and  felt.  Also,  the  inexpe- 
rienced operator  is  likely  to  open  the  trachea  at 
one  side  of  the  median  cut,  making  it  difficult 
to  introduce  the  tube,  causing  it  to  bind  after 
introduction,  and  not  infrequently,  if  the  tis- 
sues overlap  the  cut  before  its  introduction, 
causing  air  to  be  forced  between  their  planes,  creating  local  emj)hysema.  If 
the  knife  be  inserted  too  far,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea  will  be  divided. 
The  Operation  below  the  Lsthmus  (Low  Tracheotomy,  Figs.  866  and 
867). — Place  the  patient  as  for  larvngotomy,  and,  if  ])ractica])le,  employ  an 
anaesthetic.  Su])port  the  trachea  in  the  median  line,  and  make  an  incision 
extending  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 


Thyroid  cartilage.  H.  Cricoid 
cartilage.  Th.  Outline  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  /.  Subhyoid 
pharyngotoniy.  //.  Thy- 
rotomy.  ///.  Infrathyroid 
laryngotoniv.  IV.  Cricot- 
oiny.  V.  lligh  tracheotomy, 
VL  Low  tracheotomy. 
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Fig.  868.— Opening  the  trachea. 


Blernum;  divide  the  fascia  on  a  director;  cautiously  separate  and  pull  aside 
the  sterno-thyroid  and  stemo-hyoid  muscles,  thus  exposing  the  deeper  cervi- 
cal fascia,  beneath  which  are  located  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  (Fig.  863), 
supported  by  connective  tissue.     This  fascia  should  be  torn  asunder  by  a 

blunt  instrument,  and  pushed  aside 
along  with  the  veins  and  connective 
tissue  beneath,  which  will  expose  the 
trachea.  The  blunt 
ends  of  two  ordinary 
directors  can  be  util- 
ized for  separating 
the  fascia,  or  instru- 
ments especially  de- 
vised for  dry  dissec- 
tions can  be  employed  (Fig.  40). 
Throughout  the  entire  operation  the 
tissues  must  be  draw  asunder  as  fast 
as  separated,  by  means  of  blunt  hooks 
or  other  forms  of  retractors,  to  afford 
am])le  exposure  of  each  succeeding 
part.  As  soon  as  the  trachea  is  reached, 
and  all  haemorrhage  checked,  it  is 
si^izod  by  one  or  two  hooks — the  double 
hook  of  Langenbeck  (Fig. 8(15)  being  the  best — drawn  forward  to  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound,  firmly  held,  and  three  or  four  rings  of  the  trachea  divided 
exactly  in  the  nunlian  line  from  above  downward,  or  better  from  below  up- 
ward, by  a  sharp-pointed  knife  (Fig.  808).  Then  the  dilator  (Fig.  8f>4)  is 
introduced,  and  the  tube  inserted  and 
confined  in  position  after  the  tracheal 
mucus  and  ])lood  have  been  expelled 
(Fig.  8()!)).  All  incisions,  except  the 
primary  one,  should  be  directed  upward 
to  avoid  the  great  vessels  at  the  root  of 
the  neck.  The  opening  in  the  trachea 
should  be  long  enough  to  admit  the  easy 
expulsion  of  all  false  membranes  and 
foreign  bodies  (an  inch  in  length  is  not 
too  much  for  this  purpose),  and  must 
likewise  readily  admit  the  trachea  tube. 
The  Operation  above  the  Isthmus 
(High  Tracheotomy,  Figs.  8()()  and 
8<>T). — Make  an  incision  of  the  usual 
length,  its  center  corresponding  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
(Fig.  8(U),  h);  divide  and  carefully  separate  the  tissues  as  before;  the  loop 
of  communication  between  the  superior  thyroid  veins  (Fig.  803)  must  be 
carefully  drawn  upward,  the  fascial  attachment  between  the  istlimus  and 


Fig.  869.— Tube  in  position. 
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the  cricoid  cartilage  divided,  the  isthmus  pulled  downward  and  drawn  for- 
ward by  a  blunt  hook,  when  the  trachea  can  be  opened  beneath  it  from 
below  upward,  and  the  tube  inserted  with  the  same  precautions  as  before. 

The  Operation  through  the  Isthmus. — This  method  is  hardly  of  enough 
practical  importance  to  be  entitled  to  a  detailed  consideration,  since  the 
opportunities  afforded  above  and  below  it  will  be  sufficient.  If,  however, 
this  position  be  selected  for  operation,  the  isthmus  should  bo  divided  between 
two  ligatures  to  avoid  the  probability  of  troublesome  haemorrhage.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  isthmus  is  small  or  too  illy  developed  to  be  trouble- 
some after  its  division  without  ligature. 

Laryngo-traolieotomy. — In  laryngo-tracheotomy  the  larynx  and  trachea 
are  both  opened  by  a  continuous  incision,  which  is  usually  made  to  increase 
the  space,  that  foreign  bodies  and  false  membrane  may  be  removed.  The 
incision  through  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  is  then 
secondary  to  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Before  the  primary  incision  is 
extended,  the  communicating  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid  veins  should 
be  pulled  downward,  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  exposed,  the  fascial  con- 
nections of  the  isthmus  to  it  severed,  and  the  isthmus  drawn  downward  and 
forward  as  before,  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured. 

Rapid  Laryngo-traolieotomy  {Saint- Germain). — It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  open  the  larynx  very  quickly ;  therefore,  it  is  quite  proper  to  mention 
some  of  the  points  connected  with  this  operation  that  the  surgeon  may  be 
prepared  to  act  with  dispatch  combined  with  caution. 

The  Operatio7i, — With  the  patient  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  tracheal 
operations,  the  surgeon  locates  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  the 
space  between  them.  Then,  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  he 
seizes  and  pushes  forward  the  larynx  by  pressing  the  thumb  on  one  side  and 
index  finger  on  the  other,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  thereby 
making  the  integument  tense.  At  the  same  time  the  index  finger  locates 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  A  straight,  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
is  then  seized  between  the  thumb  and  index  and  middle  fingers,  its  back 
upward,  with  the  middle  finger  so  placed  on  the  blade  that  the  knife  can 
not  penetrate  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  depth.  While  thus  held,  its  point 
is  quickly  thrust  into  the  larynx  in  the  median  line  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  blade  is  carried  downward  with  a  sawing 
motion,  dividing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  cricoid  cartilage,  and  one  or 
two  rings  of  the  trachea.  The  opening  through  the  integument  should 
equal  in  length  the  one  made  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  dilator  is 
introduced,  all  bleeding  checked,  and  the  tracheal  tube  placed  in  position. 
Saint-Germain  up  to  1877  had  operated  by  this  method  97  times,  with  but 
three  instances  of  important  haemorrhage,  in  one  of  which  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  trachea  was  cut. 

Thyrotomy. — Thyrotomy  consists  in  dividing  the  thyroid  cartilage  par- 
tially or  completely  in  the  median  line  (Fig.  8()T,  //),  together  with  division 
of  the  thyro-hyoid  and  crico-thyroid  membranes  when  additional  room  is  de- 
sired. Thyrotomy  is  performed  for  the  relief  of  laryngeal  obstruction  depen- 
dent upon  various  causes,  when  not  amenable  to  proper  aid  by  simpler  means. 
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The  ^Jptration. — Place  the  patient  as  for  laryngotomT,  and  after  proper 
an««theaia  make  in  eompUie  ihyroitamjf  an  incision  through  the  skin  exactly 
in  the  median  line  from  the  lover  border  of  the  hjoid  bone  to  the  opper 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  extending  it  later  as  circumstances  require ; 
divide  in  the  me^lian  line  the  fascia  and  contignoas  soft  tiaaes  down  to  the 
cartilage,  carefully  avoiding  the  crico-thvroid  Tesaels;  draw  to  either  side  the 
borders  of  the  divided  soft  parts,  exposing  the  thjroid  cartilage  and.the  upper 
portion  of  the  crico-thjroid  membrane;  incite  the  crico-thjroid  membrane 
traniiversely  at  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  for  a  short  distance, 
avoiding  the  crico- thyroid  artery  below  and  the  cricoid  muscles  at  either 
aide ;  insert  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  exactly  in  the  median  line  and  cut  upward  sufficiently  for  the  por- 
pose  of  tlie  operation,  leaving,  if  possible,  the  upper  border  of  the  cartilage 
unsevered  ;  divide  the  upper  bonier,  if  need  be,  from  within  outward  on  a 
director  with  a  blunt-pointed  knife;  draw  apart  the  respective  borders  of  the 
cartilage,  detaching  sufficiently  the  crico- thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  membranes 
from  the  cartilage  on  either  side  of  the  larynx  to  permit  of  a  full  view  of  the 
laryngeal  cavity,  after  which  the  special  features  of  the  operation  are  carried 
into  effect. 

Tlie  Precautions. — Divide  to  no  greater  extent  than  necessary  the  car- 
tilage, for,  if  complete  division  be  practiced,  it  is  difficult  to  so  adjust  the  parts 
as  to  prevent  thereafter  functional  disturbances  of  the  voice.  It  is  advised 
that  the  cartilages  be  notched  in  front,  also  that  the  sutures  be  passed 
through  the  borders  of  the  cartilages  before  complete  division  so  that  a 
more  accurate  union  of  them  may  be  afterward  secured.  Since  closure  of 
the  rima  glottidis  may  result  from  the  swelling  following  thyrotomy  and 
other  operative  manipulations,  a  tracheotomy  tube  should  be  passed  into  the 
trachea  through  the  lower  limit  of  the  wound  and  retained  as  long  as 
required,  unless  a  tul>e  is  already  present  below. 

Tlie  Remarks. — A  low  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  before  the  larynx 
is  opened,  when  the  nature  of  the  trouble  bespeaks  free  haemorrhage,  in 
which  case  tamponing  may  be  practiced.  Some  operators  place  the  patient 
in  Trendelenburg's  position,  thus  obviating  the  need  of  the  tampon.  If  the 
cartilage  is  calcified,  bone-cutting  forceps  or  strong  scissors  may  be  required 
to  make  the  separation. 

The  (ieneral  Commejits.—li  the  tube  be  too  large,  too  loose,  or  too  angu- 
lar, it  is  liablo  to  cause  erosions  and  ulcerations  of  the  trachea,  which  may 
ext<;n(i  through  it  and  implicate  the  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  causing 
fatal  hfcmorrhage.  The  method  of  opening  into  the  trachea  by  a  single 
incrision  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  should  not  be  attempted  except  the  neck 
of  the  j)atient  be  long  and  thin,  and  not  even  then  unless  the  exigencies  of 
tin;  (!ase  call  for  it.  The  division  of  the  tissues  down  to  the  trachea  by  means 
of  thormo-cautery  or  galvano-cautery  has  many  advocates;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  commendable  practice,  except,  perhaps,  in  local  infections.  The 
searing  of  the  tissues  may  prevent  or  lessen  haMnorrhage,  and  likewise 
obviate  the  (x^curronce  of  infection.  This  is  not  altogether  true,  since  the 
large  veins  which  miglit  be  otherwise  avoided  are  burned  asunder  and  too 
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often  cause  severe  hsemorrhage,  which  is  not  easily  controlled  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  properly  securing  the  charred  extremities  of  the  vessels. 
The  resulting  cicatrix  is  more  disfiguring  than  that  following  other  methods. 
It  is  advised  in  bronchotomy  for  diphtheria  and  acute  affections  of  the  air 
passages  that  the  tube  be  dispensed  with,  since  it  can  only  prove  a  source  of 
local  irritation,  and  obstructs  the  exit  of  false  membranes  and  the  secretions. 
As  a  substitute,  the  borders  of  the  tracheal  opening  can  be  kept  drawn 
asunder  by  passing  looped  ligatures  through  them  (Martin),  which  are 
united  to  each  other  behind  the  neck  with  this  appliance.  The  patient 
must  be  carefully  watched,  since  if  the  head  be  turned  the  opening  may 
become  closed.  If  this  arrangement  prove  troublesome,  an  elliptical  piece 
can  be  removed  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea.  If  the  piece  to 
be  removed  exceed  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  high  operation, 
above  the  isthmus,  would  be  the  one  more  easily  and  quickly  performed, 
and  would  as  well  be  less  dangerous,  as  the  vessels  in  that  situation  are  more 
superficial,  smaller,  and  of  less  significance.  Cutaneous  emphysema,  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  pus  infiltration  of  the  thorax  are  more  liable  to  happen  in 
the  low  than  in  the  high  operation.  It  is  wise  to  confine  the  hands  and 
arms  of  the  patient  with  a  body  bandage  before  operation.  The  median  line 
of  the  neck  should  always  point  toward  the  center  of  the  episternal  notch 
during  operation.  The  trachea  should  be  seized  with  a  hook  and  held  as 
steady  as  possible  during  its  incision  and  the  introduction  of  the  tube.  The 
hissing  entrance  of  air,  coughing,  etc.,  indicate  that  the  lumen  of  the  trachea 
is  entered.  The  use  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
tracheal  wound  affords  better  protection  than  the  sharp-pointed  to  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  trachea.  Low  tracheotomy  is  indicated  when  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  the  opening  as  far  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  local  infection 
above,  also  from  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  in  order  that  the  entrance  to  the 
trachea  of  blood  may  bo  more  surely  prevented.  Large  growths  above  call 
for  low  tracheotomy.  In  fact,  the  site  of  the  opening  is  controlled  by  the 
demands  of  the  case.  Careful  scrutiny  during  the  operation  of  low  tracheot- 
omy should  be  exercised  to  observe  and  avoid  the  innominate,  carotid,  and 
median  arteries,  also  the  active  thymus  gland  in  children.  As  silver  tubes 
sometimes  cause  the  characteristic  poisoning  of  that  metal,  it  is  better  to  use 
those  made  of  other  substances.  The  introduction  of  tubes  wrapped  in 
tightly  fitting  iodoform  gauze,  and  their  retention  for  two  days,  is  sometimes 
practiced  for  antiseptic  purposes.  If  the  tube  fits  too  tightly  erosion  of  the 
cartilage  follows.  This  sequel  is  oftener  seen  in  children  because  of  the  too 
limited  space  in  laryngotomy  without  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A 
tube  can  be  introduced  more  readily  and  safely  if  the  head  be  raised  up 
during  the  act.  The  employment  of  traction  loops  carried  behind  the  neck 
and  tied  together,  or  connected  with  a  small  rubber  band  for  securer  action, 
should  be  discreetly  practiced  to  avoid  the  constriction  incident  to  swollen 
tissues  and  the  tension  arising  from  injudicious  tying  and  persistent  rubber 
traction.  Severe  and  fatal  haemorrhage  is  sometimes  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  long-continued  use  of  a  badly  fitting  tube,  especially  in  cases  of  low 
tracheotomy.     The  presence  of  granulations  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
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by  thi}  tlugcrs  introduce*!  iiitu  tliL*  inuuth.  If  the  greater  eorauu  of  tlu? 
hyoid  bone  be  severeti  al*uut  three  fourtliis  of  an  ineli  from  the  extremities, 
accejss  to  the  pharynx  will  be  faeilitated.  nivideil  vestselg  slioiibl  be  promptly 
tied  to  prevent  entrance 
uf  blood  to  the  traeliea. 
As  soon  as  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  U  cut, 
the  epiifloltis  will  pro- 
jvvi  tb rough  the  open- 
ing, and  must  be  dra\%Ti 
aside,  when  the  tnraor 
will  l>e  ex|iused  to  view 
(Fig.  870).  After  tbe 
removal  of  the  growth, 
the  wound  is  closed  and 
drresed  anliscptieally. 
The  majority  of  the  con* 
ditions  calling  for  this 
operation  can  be  satis- 
fai'loriiy  treated  tli rough 
I  he  mouth. 

The  Pragitosw.—ThQ 
npenition    itself   inTplies 
no  nnut^Lial  danger  to 
tbe  patient. 

A  [jrelirainarytra- 
elieotomy    shonhl    l>e 
perfoiinefl    if    undue 
hicmorrhage    is    an- 
tiei|mted,  a^^   in   the  cx- 
tirfiation   of   a   v  a  sen  la  r 
growth,      sappk^mented, 
perhaps,  l»y  plugging  the 
trachea    iu     urgrnt    in- 
stances.   The  Treudelen- 
bnrg  ptjsture  will  aftord 
great  advantage. 

IntubatxoB  of  the  Larynx. — Hourhnl,  of  Paris,  conceived  the  idea,  and 
(Tlhsyrr,  nf  New  York,  )m  iudefatigjilile  and  patient  labor  achieved  the 
imperishable  distinction  of  e&taldisfiing  its  utility  upon  an  enduring  basis. 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  and  disfaseil  prcn esses  contiguous  to  it,  causing 
obstnu'tive  dysfuicx'a,  are,  as  a  rule,  better  tn^ated  liy  truebeotouiy  than  by 
intuljalion.  Chronic  stenosis  of  the  larynx  from  tubercle,  syphilis,  and  other 
chronic  states  of  an  inflammatory  nature  can  be  promptly  and  often  effec- 
tually treated  by  intubation.  However,  the  chief  impmtatRe  of  the  measure 
rt'fits  iu  atTording  prompt  rclirvf  in  impending  sutfocalitm  from  membranoud 
obstruction  (Fig.  ><' 1  ^     The  following  is  a  description  uf  the  upiwiratus: 


1 


Fiy.  y 70.— The  of>p ration  of  sithhyoid  pharynijotoTTiy,  a. 
Hyoid  bone  with  tliyro-hyoid  "membrane  attachf^il.  h, 
8lenK»*l»yoid  and  omo-tiyoid  musulcs.  e.  Extremity 
of  ;trrottt4?V  corrni,  d,  Knt ranee  to  larynx,  e.  SuperiDr 
kryiigeftl  nerve,  /.  Epigfottis.  g,  Plutyfifna.  K  Thy- 
roid nutch. 
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''  I'Ih?  numbers  on  the  scale  (Fig.  871,  e)  indicate  the  years  for  which  the 
correjij)onding  tubes  are  suitable.  For  instance,  the  smallest  tube  when 
applied  to  the  scale  will  reach  to  the  first  line,  marked  1,  and  is  intended  to 


Fio.  871. — The  O'Dwyer  apparatus  for  intubation. 

a.  Extractor,  b.  Introductor  with  obturator  attached,  c.  Obturator  detached,  d.  Tubes. 
assorted  sizes,  one  with  obturator  in  place,  e.  Scale  indicating  size  of  tube  mouth 
gag  (Figs.  4  and  872),  also  the  O'Dwyer  gag.    Tongue  depressor  may  be  required. 

I)e  used  up  to  the  agf  of  twelve  or  fiftetn  months:  the  size  marked  2  is 
suitable  for  the  next  y<'ar,  3  and  4  for  these  year^^,  and  so  on.  When  the 
])roper  tul)e  is  selected  for  the  case  to  be  operated  on,  a  loop  of  fine  thread 
al)out  fourteen  inches  in  lent^tli  is  fixed  through  tlie  small  hole  near  its 
anterior  an<rlc,  and  left  long  enough  to  hang  out  of  the  mouth  after  the 
introduction  of  the  tul)e,  its  object  being  to  withdraw  the  tube  should  it 
i)e  found  to  have  passed  into  the  (esophagus  instead  of  the  larvnx. 

*'  'J'he  obturator  (Fig.  S71,  r)  is  then  fastened  tightly  to  the  introductor 
(Fig.  8n,  h),  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  rotating  while  being  inserted, 
and  passed  into  the  tube. 

**  The  following  is  the  mrfhod  of  \ntrodncing  the  tube,  which  is  done 
without  the  use  of  an  anjesthetic:  The  child,  with  the  arms  confined,  is  held 
upright  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse,  and  the  gag  is  (Fig.  872)  inserted  in  the 
left  angle  of  the  mouth,  well  back  between  the  teeth,  and  widely  opened; 
an  assistant  holds  the  head,  thrown  somewhat  backward,  while  the  operator, 
stan<ling  in  front,  inserts  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  backward  and 
downward  into  the  throat,  elevates  the  epiglottis,  draws  the  base  of  the 
tongue  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  directs  the  tube  into  the  larynx 
(Fig.  S7:5). 

''  The  handle  of  the  introductor  (Fig.  <S7 1.  h)  is  held  close  to  the  ]>atientV 
chest  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  and  rapidly  elevated  so  that  the  tid)e 
approaches  the  glottis  at  an  acute  angle,  and  passing  under  the  end  of  the 
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finger  (Fig.  874)  is  th^n  pushefl  downward  in  the  median  line,  without. 
using  force,  and  preisw?d  into  place  by  the  finger  and  the  tube  detached  (Fig. 
87'5).  Tlie  joint  in  the  ^hank  of  the  obturator  h  for  the  pur])o:?e  of  facili- 
tating thift  part  of  tlie  opiTation,  As  soon  a&  the  ohturutor  rs  reincjved.  and 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  tnlte  h  in  the  larynx,  the  thread  is  withdrawn,  but 
at  the  mine  time  the  finger  is*  kept  in  eontaet  with  the  tnbe  to  prevt^nt  it^i 
being  also  withdrawn  (Fig.  8T<>). 

**  It  is  im|mrlant  t!uit  Uw  at  tempi  at  introduction  he  made  t]uickly,  as 
rcsjji ration  i&  practically  sufciponded  from  the  time  that  the  finger  enters  the 
lar\Tix  until  tlae  obturator  ift  removed*  It  is 
therefore,  under  the  circumstanees,  mneh 
nafer  to  make  several  al»ortive  attempts  tlian 
one  prolongeil  effort,  even  if  successful. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  removal,  the  jmtient 
is  held  in  a  jsimilar  position,  except  that  the 
head  is  not  inclined  backward,  or  very  sliglit- 


%. 


^ 


Flo. 872, — The  opTHliori  of  iritubntion.    MetlKwl  of  inrnMlux  ing  thr  tut>o.    The  respiratory 
tratit  of  operftlor  protected  from  infoi-riou  hy  mouth  hliield,  uml  clothing  by  a  gown. 

ly  80,  and  the  extractor  (Fig.  871,  a)  is  i>as8ed  cautiously  and  lightly  into 
the  tube  guided  by  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  al^o  fixes  the 
epiglottis,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  liead  of  the  tube.  Firm 
pressure  with  the  thumb  is  ilien  made  on  the  lever,  above  the  handle,  while 
the  ttihe  is  being  withdrawn,  [f  stn-ondary  dyspncea  supervenes  at  any  time, 
the  tube  should  be  removed  and  a  hirg<T  one  suhstituled/' 
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Fio.  873. — The  of)eration  of  intubation.  Elevatinff  epi- 
glottis and  drawing  tongue  forward  with  finger,  direct- 
ing tube  into  larynx.    String  in  tube. 


The  late  Dr.  O'Dwvor  rcH-onnneiKUMl  that  preliminary  practice  in  the 
introduction  and  removal  of  the  tuhe,  and  touehing  of  the  parts,  be  ha<l  upon 
the  cadaver  when  possible.    The  removal  of  the  tube  is  more  difficult  than 

tlie  introduction,  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  of 
inserting  the  blades  of 
the   extractor    into    the 
open  upper  end   of  the 
tube  while  more  or  less 
completely  liidden  from 
view  by  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  surrounding 
soft  parts.    Tliis  part  of 
the    operation    l>ecomes 
especially     troublesome 
when  the  patient  offers 
any   opposition    to    the 
attempt,    and    it    may 
become  necessary  under 
these   circumstances   to 
administer  an  anaesthet- 
ic l)efore  the  tube  can 
be  safely  removed.    The 
occurrence  of  spasm  during  tliis  time  may  be  met  by  holding  the  finger  in 
place  until  the  irritation  subsides. 

The  Precautions. — It  is  often  wise  in  intubation  to  prepare  for  trache- 
otomy (Fig.  804),  as  efforts  at 
intubation  may  not  succeed. 
Do  not  remove  the  loop  until 
quiet  breathing  has  continued 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  do 
not  permit  the  patient  to  grasp 
it.  The  introduction  of  the 
tube  is  rarely  attended  with 
asphyxia  due  to  detachment 
downward  of  the  membrane, 
and  then,  if  the  patient  b(» 
caused  to  cough  as  the  tube  is 
quickly  withdrawn,  the  mem- 
brane is  usually  expelled.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  tracheotomy  for- 
ceps may  be  tried  for  removal 
of  the  membrane,  which,  if  in- 
effective, is  followed  at  once  by 
tracheotomy.  Three  or  four 
per  cent  only  require  the  latter 
into  the  a»sophagus  and  possibly  enter  the  trachea.     The  evidences  of  par- 


PiG.  874. — The  operation  of  intubation, 
passing:  under  end  of  finger. 


Tube 


measure  of  relief.     The  tube  may  be  passed 
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Pio.  875.— The  operation  of  intubation.    The  tube  pressed 
into  place  with  the  finger  and  detached  from  obturator. 


tially  detached  membrane  in  the  trachea  call  for  prompt  removal  of  the 
tube.    Inversion  of  the  patient  and  striking  of  the  body  by  the  attendants 

may  cause  the  tube  to  be 
expelled  along  with  the 
obstructing  membrane 
and  rescue  the  patient 
without  the  dangers  of 
delay.  The  not  infre- 
quent occurrence  of  se- 
vere and  perhaps  fatal 
dyspnoea,  following  re- 
moval of  the  tube,  enjoins 
close  attention  to  the  pa- 
tient for  an  hour  or  so 
thereafter. 

The  Remarks. — In  the 
adult  the  tube  can  be  in- 
troduced by  aid  of  a  mir- 
ror, especially  when  the 
throat  is  accustomed  to 
the  use.  It  is  wise  for 
the  operator  to  give  some  little  amount  of  time  to  practicing  in  introducing 
the  tube.  The  extracting  of  the  tube  from  the  clinched  hand  will  offer  in 
a  degree  the  needed  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  practice.  Should  the  tube 
happen  to  slip  below  the  vocal 
cords  it  will  no  doubt  be  ar- 
rested by  the  cricoi«l  Lurtilagej 
and  only  by  division  of  the 
latter  can  the  tube  be  with- 
drawn from  below. 

2'he    After  -  treatments  — 
Quiet,  support,  and  cleanliness 
are  indicated.    Carctf  and  Cas- 
selberry  have  recorded  the  im- 
portant fact  that 
with     the     head 
lower     than     the 
shoulders       food 
can  be  swallowed 
quiti^  readily  with 
the  tube  in  place 
without        much 
trouble.      Highly 
nutritious      fluid 
foods    are    com- 
monly employed  in  these  cases.     ITsually  the  tube  is  removed  in  four  or 
five  days  and  not  reintroduced  thereafter  without  special  indications. 


Fio.  870.— The  operation  of  intubation.    The  lube 
held  in  place  by  finger  whtlo  string  Is  withdrawn. 
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The  Results. — McXaughton  and  Maddern  reported  5,546  cases  of  inta- 
bation  with  69.5  per  cent  mortality  without  the  use  of  antitoxine.  Five 
hundred  and  tiiirty-three  cases  with  the  use  of  antitoxine  gave  25.9  per  cent 
mortality.     With  the  use  of  antitoxine — 


Brown  reports 

Kauke  ref>ort8 , 

McNaughton  re|K>rts 
O'Dwyer  reiwrts 


Waxham  reports  543  cases  of  intubation  in  private  practice  with  39.29 
per  cent  recoveries. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  intubation  is  followed  by  a  higher  rate  of  recov- 
ery than  is  tracheotomy,  and  that  the  administration  of  antitoxine  increases 
the  efficiency  of  intubation  in  an  astonishing  degree. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages. — Foreign  bodies  invade  the  air  pas- 
sages, and  in  many  instances  cause  alarming  symptoms  followed  by  a  rapid 
and  fatal  outcome.  The  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  the  common  sites 
of  invasion,  and  demand  the  exercise  of  discreet  though  prompt  and  efficient 
action  for  relief.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body  is  of  great 
importance,  as  bearing  on  the  ease  of  removal  and  the  kind  of  tissue  changes 
induced  by  its  presence.  The  surroundings  of  the  patient  have  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  nature  of  these  bodies.  However,  com,  beans,  various 
seeds,  and  small  toys  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  these  offending  agents. 
Seeds  increase  in  size  naturally  from  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  become 
therefore  more  difficult  of  removal  as  time  advances.  Organic  agents  of 
infective  character  are  especially  dangerous  because  of  the  tissue  changes 
which  they  inoite.  Inorganic  substances  are  the  least  objectionable  unless 
endowed  with  some  special  destructive  nature.  The  employment  of  the 
X  rays  are  especially  serviceable  in  determining  the  location  and  nature  of 
the  object. 

The  invdHion  of  the  larynx  by  a  foreign  body,  attended  with  symptoms 
of  pronounced  character,  calls  for  a  prompt  examination  of  the  throat  and 
larynx  with  the  finger,  and  unless  relief  be  thus  promptly  afforded,  laryn- 
gotoniy  in  the  adult  and  tracheotomy  in  the  child  should  be  performed  at 
once.  When  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  a  more  deliberate  course  can  be 
followed,  fortified  by  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope, 
fluoroscope,  and  other  methods  of  inquiry.  And,  too,  the  removal  may  be 
deliberately  conducted  with  approved  instruments,  and  operative  procedures 
directed  to  opening  the  larynx  above,  through,  or  below  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, according  to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body,  utilizing  by  this  route 
the  best  channel  for  removal. 

The  invasion  of  the  trachea  by  a  foreign  body  calls  for  a  prompt  low 
tracheotomy,  which  should  be  done,  if  possible,  before  the  fixation  of  the 
foreign  body  in  a  bronchus  takes  place.  The  opening  should  be  free  to 
admit  of  prompt  escape  of  the  offending  agent  with  the  act  of  coughing. 
If  the  foreign  body  have  become  fixed  already,  dislodgment  should  be  at- 
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tempted  with  a  probe  or  feather,  while  the  tracheal  opening  is  held  widely 
apart  to  facilitate  the  escape.  Inversion  of  the  patient,  thumping  on  the 
back,  etc.,  are  practiced  after  trcicheotomy  is  performed.  In  the  interval  of 
the  attempts  at  removal  the  borders  of  the  tracheal  wound  should  be  held 
widely  apart  with  traction  sutures  carried  through  each  border  around  the 
neck  and  tied  behind. 

The  invasion  of  a  bronchus  by,  and  final  fixation  there,  of  a  foreign  body, 
while  not  immediately  dangerous,  exposes  the  patient  to  many  problematical 
contingencies  of  a  fatal  nature.  The  foreign  body  may  block  the  entire 
right  or  left  bronchus,  or  one  or  more  subdivisions  of  the  same,  singly  or 
simultaneously,  according  to  its  size.  The  right  bronchus  is  involved  more 
frequently  than  the  left,  the  proportion  being  three  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter. 

The  Treatment, — In  the  instance  of  seed  impaction,  a  policy  of  conser- 
vatism is  usually  the  wiser  one. 

Inversion  and  thumping  on  the  back  can  be  practiced  without  trache- 
otomy when  the  object  is  known  to  be  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  readily  escape 
through  the  rima  glottidis.  However,  if  the  object  be  a  large  one  or  of 
uncertain  size,  or  the  case  one  which  has  been  attended  already  by  violent 
efforts  at  expulsion,  then  tracheotomy  and  wide  separation  of  the  tracheal 
opening  should  always  precede  any  effort  at  dislodgment. 

Direct  dislodgment  is  practiced  with  forceps,  probes,  bent  wire,  blunt 
hooks,  suction  by  a  rubber  tube  attached  to  Bigelow's  litholopaxy  pump, 
corkscrew  apparatus,  etc.  The  stereotyped  and  extemporized  implements 
and  means  for  extraction  are  numerous,  but  favorable  outcome  does  not 
keep  pace  with  ingenuous  though  often  unwise  instrumentation.  In  gen- 
eral terms  the  following  plan  of  interference  is  commended  :  Locate  the 
site  of  the  impacted  obstruction  by  auscultation,  etc. ;  perform  a  free,  low 
tracheotomy,  and  hold  the  borders  of  the  tracheal  wound  widely  asunder 
with  traction  sutures ;  introduce  a  flexible  probe,  and  locate  the  obstruction 
and  dislodge  it  if  possible;  failing  in  this,  try  forceps  of  proper  size  and 
shape,  or  a  wire  with  a  hooked  extremity,  or  fine  silver  wire  looped  and 
passed  beyond  the  obstructing  agent  and  withdrawn.  The  patient  should 
be  under  an  anaesthetic  during  the  attempts,  otherwise  the  spasmodic  cough, 
due  to  the  irritation  of  the  manipulation,  will  defeat  careful  effort  and  per- 
haps cause  avoidable  disaster.  It  may  be  advisable  to  open  the  thorax  pos- 
teriorly to  effect  relief  (page  1288). 

The  Comments,— ^hen  tracheotomy  is  followed  by  entire  relief  from 
dyspnoea,  the  foreign  body  is  either  in  the  larynx  or  occupies  a  small  tube. 
The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bronchus  is  not  an  absolute  indication 
for  operation,  as  circumstances  may  contraindicate  it.  When  the  obstruc- 
tion can  be  located,  a  low  tracheotomy  is  justifiable  with  brief,  cautious 
attempts  at  extraction. 

The  question  of  tracheotomy  will  depend  largely  upon  the  form,  size, 
and  character  of  the  foreign  body.  Not  more  than  three  attempts  of  a 
minute  each  should  be  employed  with  forceps  to  remove  a  foreign  body 
(Gross). 
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The  Results. — McNaughton  and  Maddern  reported  5,546  cases  of  intu- 
bation with  69.5  per  cent  mortality  without  the  use  of  antitoxine.  FIto 
hundred  and  thirty-throe  cases  with  the  use  of  antitoxine  gave  25.9  per  cent 
mortality.     With  the  use  of  antitoxine — 


Becoveiies. 


Brown  reports 2,368  647 

Ranke  reports 1,445  553 

McNaughton  reports 72  28 

O'Dwyer  reports 30  10 

Waxhain  reports  543  cases  of  intubation  in  private  practice  with  39.29 
per  cent  recoveries. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  intubation  is  followed  by  a  higher  rate  of  recov- 
ery than  is  tracheotomy,  and  that  the  administration  of  antitoxine  increases 
the  efficiency  of  intubation  in  an  astonishing  degree. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages. — Foreign  bodies  invade  the  air  pas- 
sages, and  in  many  instances  cause  alarming  symptoms  followed  by  a  rapid 
and  fatal  outcome.  The  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  the  common  sites 
of  invasion,  and  demand  the  exercise  of  discreet  though  prompt  and  efficient 
action  for  relief.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body  is  of  great 
importance,  as  bearing  on  the  ease  of  removal  and  the  kind  of  tissue  changes 
induced  by  its  presence.  The  surroundings  of  the  patient  have  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  nature  of  these  bodies.  However,  corn,  beans,  various 
seeds,  and  small  toys  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  these  offending  agents. 
Seeds  increase  in  size  naturally  from  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  become 
therefore  more  difficult  of  removal  as  time  advances.  Organic  agents  of 
infective  character  are  especially  dangerous  because  of  the  tissue  changes 
which  they  incite.  Inorganic  substances  are  the  least  objectionable  unless 
endowed  with  some  special  destructive  nature.  The  employment  of  the 
X  rays  are  especially  serviceable  in  determining  the  location  and  nature  of 
the  object. 

The  invasion  of  the  larynx  by  a  foreign  body,  attended  with  symptoms 
of  pronounced  character,  calls  for  a  prompt  examination  of  the  throat  and 
larynx  with  the  finger,  and  unless  relief  be  thus  promptly  afforded,  laryn- 
gotomy  in  the  adult  and  tracheotomy  in  the  child  should  be  performed  at 
once.  When  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  a  more  deliberate  course  can  be 
followed,  fortified  by  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope, 
fluoroscope,  and  other  methods  of  inquiry.  And,  too,  the  removal  may  be 
deliberately  conducted  with  approved  instruments,  and  operative  procedures 
directed  to  opening  the  larynx  above,  through,  or  below  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, according  to  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body,  utilizing  by  this  route 
the  best  channel  for  removal. 

The  invasion  of  the  trachea  by  a  foreign  body  calls  for  a  prompt  low 
tracheotomy,  which  should  be  done,  if  possible,  before  the  fixation  of  the 
foreign  body  in  a  bronchus  takes  place.  The  opening  should  be  free  to 
admit  of  prompt  escape  of  the  offending  agent  with  the  act  of  coughing. 
If  the  foreign  body  have  become  fixed  already,  dislodgment  should  be  at- 
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tempted  with  a  probe  or  feather,  while  the  tracheal  opening  is  held  widely 
apart  to  facilitate  the  escape.  Inversion  of  the  patient,  thumping  on  the 
back,  etc.,  are  practiced  after  tracheotomy  is  performed.  In  the  interval  of 
the  attempts  at  removal  the  borders  of  the  tracheal  wound  should  be  held 
widely  apart  with  traction  sutures  carried  through  each  border  around  the 
neck  and  tied  behind. 

The  invasion  of  a  bronchus  by,  and  final  fixation  there,  of  a  foreign  body, 
while  not  immediately  dangerous,  exposes  the  patient  to  many  problematical 
contingencies  of  a  fatal  nature.  The  foreign  body  may  block  the  entire 
right  or  left  bronchus,  or  one  or  more  subdivisions  of  the  same,  singly  or 
simultaneously,  according  to  its  size.  The  right  bronchus  is  involved  more 
frequently  than  the  left,  the  proportion  being  three  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter. 

The  Treatment. — In  the  instance  of  seed  impaction,  a  policy  of  conser- 
vatism is  usually  the  wiser  one. 

Inversion  and  thumpifig  on  the  back  can  be  practiced  without  trache- 
otomy when  the  object  is  known  to  be  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  readily  escape 
through  the  rima  glottidis.  However,  if  the  object  be  a  large  one  or  of 
uncertain  size,  or  the  case  one  which  has  been  attended  already  by  violent 
efforts  at  expulsion,  then  tracheotomy  and  wide  separation  of  the  tracheal 
opening  should  always  precede  any  effort  at  dislodgment. 

Direct  dislodgment  is  practiced  with  forceps,  probes,  bent  wire,  blunt 
hooks,  suction  by  a  rubber  tube  attached  to  Bigelow's  litholopaxy  pump, 
corkscrew  apparatus,  etc.  The  stereotyped  and  extemporized  implements 
and  means  for  extraction  are  numerous,  but  favorable  outcome  does  not 
keep  pace  with  ingenuous  though  often  unwise  instrumentation.  In  gen- 
eral terms  the  following  plan  of  interference  is  commended  :  Locate  the 
site  of  the  impacted  obstruction  by  auscultation,  etc. ;  perform  a  free,  low 
tracheotomy,  and  hold  the  borders  of  the  tracheal  wound  widely  asunder 
with  traction  sutures ;  introduce  a  flexible  probe,  and  locate  the  obstruction 
and  dislodge  it  if  possible;  failing  in  this,  try  forceps  of  proper  size  and 
shape,  or  a  wire  with  a  hooked  extremity,  or  fine  silver  wire  looped  and 
passed  beyond  the  obstructing  agent  and  withdrawn.  The  patient  should 
be  under  an  anaesthetic  during  the  attempts,  otherwise  the  spasmodic  cough, 
due  to  the  irritation  of  the  manipulation,  will  defeat  careful  effort  and  per- 
haps cause  avoidable  disaster.  It  may  be  advisable  to  open  the  thorax  pos- 
teriorly to  effect  relief  (page  1288). 

The  Comments,— When  tracheotomy  is  followed  by  entire  relief  from 
dyspnoea,  the  foreign  body  is  either  in  the  larynx  or  occupies  a  small  tube. 
The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bronchus  is  not  an  absolute  indication 
for  operation,  as  circumstances  may  contraindicate  it.  When  the  obstruc- 
tion can  be  located,  a  low  tracheotomy  is  justifiable  with  brief,  cautious 
attempts  at  extraction. 

The  question  of  tracheotomy  will  depend  largely  upon  the  form,  size, 
and  character  of  the  foreign  body.  Not  more  than  three  attempts  of  a 
minute  each  should  be  employed  with  forceps  to  remove  a  foreign  body 
(Gross). 
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'^  Low  tracheotomy  is  advisable  when  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is 
certain ;  it  adds  but  little  to  the  risk  and  affords  easier  escape  for  the  object, 
even  when  extraction  is  not  feasible. 

^'  Subsequent  dangers  arise  from  severe  and  prolonged  instra mentation, 
not  from  tracheotomy.  Voluntary  expulsion  is  more  probable  after  thau 
before  tracheotomy. 

*'  The  risks  of  thoracotomy  and  bronchotomy,  following  unsuccessf  nl  tra- 
cheotomy, are  greater  than  the  dangers  incurred  by  permitting  the  foreign 
body  to  remain"  (Willard). 

The  Results, —  Voluntary  expulsion  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence, 
happening  within  a  few  hours,  or  after  weeks'  and  even  years'  delay.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  will  recover  without  operative  interference  (Weist). 

"When  a  foreign  body  becomes  impacted  in  the  bronchus,  extraction 
is  an  impossibility  in  78  per  cent  of  the  cases  even  after  tracheotomy  " 
(Willard). 

The  employment  of  instruments  increases  the  death  rate  from  pneu- 
monia 12  per  cent.  Smith  reports  in  1,600  cases  a  70-per-cent  rate  of 
recovery  in  the  non-operative  and  76  per  cent  in  operative  cases.  Dunham 
reports  50  per  cent  recoveries  in  non-operative  and  77  per  cent  in  operative 
cases. 

Ouyon  and  Dunham  in  1,674  cases  report  70  per  cent  recoveries  in  non- 
operative  and  75  per  cent  in  operative  cases.  About  10  per  cent  die  from 
the  operation  only. 

Laryngectomy. — Laryngectomy  is  a  serious  operation  and  is  not  practiced 
except  for  the  cure  of  malignant  disease.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  larynx,  and  is  classified,  therefore,  as  the  complete 
and  incomplete  varieties. 

Complete  Laryngectomy. — If  the  neck  be  not  too  short  for  the  purpose, 
as  may  be  the  case  in  emphysematous  patients,  a  preliminary  tracheotomy 
should  be  performed  several  days  in  advance  of  the  major  operation,  to 
accustom  the  pulmonary  tissues  of  the  patient  the  sooner  to  the  influences 
of  the  abnormal  respiratory  channel.  If  the  neck  be  too  short  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  preparatory  step,  the  cannula  may  be  introduced  during  the  course 
of  the  operation  (Kocher).  After  the  patient  is  anaesthetized,  the  trachea  should 
be  plugged  by  the  use  of  the  Trendelenburg  or  tlio  Ilahn  sponge  tampon 
cannula  (Figs.  8TS  and  879),  being  certain  that  the  rubber  tamjion  is  new 
and  that  it  be  slowly  distended  into  the  proper  position.  The  ordinary 
cannula,  supplemented  by  sponge  packing,  is  employed  with  entire  satis- 
faction by  many  surgeons. 

The  Oj>crafion  (Koeher). — Place  the  patient  on  the  back  with  the  shoul- 
ders raised  and  the  head  extended  over  a  padded  bottle  or  sandbag;  make 
an  incision  in  the  median  line  from  the  hyoid  bone  downward  to  a  ])oint 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  l)elow  the  cricoid  cartilatje,  exposing  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartila<;es  and  tlie  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body; 
divide  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  isthmus  at  the  lower  border  of  tlie 
cricoid;  separate  the  isthmus  and  its  associated  transverse  veins  from  tlie 
trachea  and  push  them  downwanl  with  a  blunt  dissector;  divide  the  cricoid 
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and  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  in  the  median  line,  forcing  the  isthmus 
downward  and  even  dividing  it  between  two  ligatures  in  the  median  line  if 
sufficient  room  can  not  be  otherwise  gained ;  introduce  the  tampon  cannula ; 
make  a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia  along  the  hyoid 
bone,  ligaturing  the  anterior  jugular  veins;  divide  the  sterno-hyoid,  the 
omo-hyoid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  close  to  the  hyoid  bone,  at  their  inser- 
tions ;  draw  the  hyoid  bone  up  with  a  strong,  sharp  hook  ;  divide  transversely 
the  portion  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  attached  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
hyoid  bone ;  divide  also  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  and  seize  the  epi- 
glottis at  its  upper  part  with  a  sharp  hook  and  draw  it  forward ;  slit  the 
epiglottis  medianly  if  healthy,  if  unhealthy  cut  round  it  beyond  the  diseased 
tissue;  split  the  thyroid  cartilage  at  the  middle  downward  to  the  tracheal 
wound ;  arrest  haemorrhage  at  the  wound  edges  and  paint  them  with  a  ten- 
per-cent  solution  of  cocain  to  obviate  the  coughing  and  swallowing  reflexes; 
define  the  limits  of  the  new  growth  and  divide  the  tissues  beyond  them ; 
divide  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  thermo-cautery.  If  the  whole  larynx 
be  diseased,  divide  the  mucous  membrane  along  the  epiglottis,  arytenoid  car- 
tilages, the  larynx  or  trachea,  to  below  the  tumor ;  expose  the  outer  surface 
of  the  larynx,  preserving  the  muscles  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
removal  of  diseased  tissue  ;  expose  the  cartilages  and  remove  them  partially 
or  entirely,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease;  retain  the  healthy  and 
movable  mucous  membranes  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ; 
continue  downward  the  dissection  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  disease,  dividing 
the  healthy  cricoid  or  trachea  transversely ;  sew  upward  as  far  as  possible  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  to  re-establish  the  septum 
between  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  passages  (page  709). 

The  After-treatment, — Substitute  a  simple  cannula  for  the  tampon 
cannula.  Introduce  no  sutures,  but  stuff  the  cavity  with  carbolic  gauze 
which  is  changed  every  two  hours.  Feed  the  patient  through  an  cesophageal 
tube  and  get  him  out  of  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Results. — But  1  case  in  12  died  from  this  plan  of  operation. 

Treves's  Method. — The  following  succinct  plan  of  procedure  is  intro- 
duced from  Treves's  Operative  Surgery: 

"  The  Operation, — The  patient  lies  upon  the  back,  close  to  the  right 
border  of  the  table.  The  shoulders  are  raised,  and  the  head  is  well  extended 
over  a  hard  cushion  or  sandbag.  The  surgeon  stands  on  the  patient's  right. 
The  chief  assistant  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  couch,  and  close 
to  the  surgeon's  left.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  from  the 
center  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to  the  second  or  third  ring  of  the 
trachea.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  incision  a  transverse  cut  is  made  which 
is  carried  outward  on  either  side  sufficiently  far  to  reach  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscles. 

"The  flaps  thus  marked  out  are  turned  back.  Some  division  of  the 
fibers  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles  may  be  necessary.  The  vertical  incision 
should  go  down  to  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  the  trachea. 

'*  The  superior  thyroid  arteries  may,  if  thought  fit,  be  dealt  with  at  this 
stage.    They  should  be  secured  by  two  ligatures,  and  then  divided  between 
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them.    The  vessels  would  be  sought  for  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle,  close  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

^'  The  inferior  thyroid  arteries  may  be  exposed  and  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  turn  forward  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  larynx.  They  should 
be  sought  for  beneath  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sterno- thyroid  muscle. 

^^  The  fascia  having  been  well  divided  in  the  middle  line,  a  broad  perios- 
teal elevator  or  a  rugine  is  introduced,  and  by  means  of  it  the  soft  parts  can 
be  separated  from  the  laryngeal  cartilages  without  employing  the  knife. 

"  The  crico-thyroid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  are  detached 
on  one  side,  and  are,  together  with  the  other  soft  parts,  held  with  a  retractor 
while  the  larynx  is  drawn  over  to  the  other  side  by  means  of  a  sharp  double 
hook.  The  attachment  of  the  inferior  constrictor  muscle  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage  can  now  be  severed,  partly  by  detachment  with  the  elevator  or 
rugine,  and  partly  by  cutting  it  with  curved,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  which 
are  kept  very  close  to  the  cartilage.  The  larynx  is  now  pulled  forward  as 
well  as  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  tissues  are  divided  about  the  gap  which 
intervenes  between  the  cut  and  now  separated  ends  of  the  superior  thyroid 
artery.  Tlie  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  also  now  divided.  The  thyroid 
gland  is  pushed  aside  with  the  soft  parts. 

"  If  the  larynx  be  now  well  drawn  over  to  the  other  side,  the  other  half 
of  the  organ  can  be  stripped  of  its  coverings  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

"  The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  thyro-hyoid  ligaments  and  membrane, 
and  to  cut  the  extralaryngeal  connections  of  the  epiglottis.  This  structure 
may  be  conveniently  drawn  forward  while  its  attachments  are  being  freed. 

"  The  entire  larynx  is  now  pulled  forward  by  means  of  sharp  hooks 
introduced  into  its  upper  part,  and  the  organ  is  separated  from  its  remaining 
connections  with  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus— at  first  laterally,  and  then 
from  above  downward. 

"  If  proper  care  be  taken,  the  oesophagus  should  be  nowhere  '  button- 
holed.' Special  care  is  required  to  separate  the  cricoid  cartilage  from  the 
commencement  of  the  gullet. 

*'  The  trachea  is  now  secured  (unless  already  adherent)  by  means  of  two 
ligatures,  which  are  held  by  an  assistant,  and  the  excision  is  completed  by 
dividing  the  membrane  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  trachea  from 
behind  forward. 

"  One  or  more  rings  of  the  trachea  may  be  removed  at  the  same  time  if 
it  be  considered  necessary. 

"  The  upper  end  of  the  divided  trachea,  which  has  been  prevented  from 
slipping  down  by  the  two  ligatures,  is  now  secured  to  the  integument  by 
several  points  of  interrupted  suture. 

"  Three  or  four  deep  sutures  of  silver  wire  are  passed  beneath  the  upper- 
most ring,  and  are  made  to  attach  the  windpipe  securely  to  the  skin ;  a 
further  series  of  fine  superficial  sutures  unite  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea  to  the  cut  margin  of  the  skin. 

''  The  bleeding  throughout  the  operation  will  be  free,  and  each  small 
vessel  should  be  ligatured  as  soon  as  it  is  divided.  The  limited  space  does 
not  favor  the  use  of  many  pressure  forceps." 
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It  often  happens  that  in  addition  to  the  larynx  the  hyoid  bone,  base  of 
the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  are  involved  in  a  malignant  growth. 
If  operation  be  attempted,  under  these  circumstances,  the  first  step  is  to  intro- 
duce the  tampon  cannula  of  Trendelenburg,  or  a  substitute,  through  which 
the  ansBsthetic  is  administered.  Then  make  a  transverse  incision  through 
the  skin  from  the  inner  edge  of  one  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  other, 
passing  half  an  inch  above  the  hyoid  bone ;  from  this  carry  a  second  one 
vertically  downward  along  the  median  line  of  the  trachea  to  the  incision 
made  to  open  the  trachea ;  turn  the  flaps  outward ;  remove  all  large  glands 
in  the  vicinity ;  divide  the  muscular  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone ;  tie  the 
lingual  and  superior  thyroid  arteries ;  excise  the  tongue  below  the  disease, 
along  with  the  palato-pharyngeal  arches,  if  necessary,  caref ally  avoiding  the 
external  carotid  arteries  when  it  is  possible ;  if  not  possible,  draw  them  for- 
ward along  with  the  pharynx  and  divide  them  between  two  ligatures ;  cut 
•  the  lingual  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  The  larynx  is  now  separated  from  the 
trachea  by  cutting  the  latter  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  a  cannula  is 
introduced  into  it,  the  parts  are  thoroughly  washed  with  a  carbolized  solu- 
tion, the  flaps  placed  in  contact  with  the  raw  surfaces  without  sutures,  and 
the  wound  sprinkled  with  iodoform.  If  the  oesophagus  be  divided,  its  lower 
extremity  must  be  kept  open  and  so  placed  that  it  can  be  protected  from 
the  entrance  of  discharges,  and  become  an  available  channel  through  which 
to  nourish  the  patient. 

Partial  Laiyngectomy. — Partial  laryngectomy  is  practiced  when  the  lim- 
ited extent  of  the  disease  does  not  require  the  removal  of  the  entire  organ. 
Half  of  the  larynx,  or  half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  with  or  without  the 
cricoid,  may  be  removed.  Inasmuch  as  the  same  dangers  are  incurred  as  in 
the  complete  operation,  although  in  a  lesser  degree  in  some  respects,  similar 
means  of  prevention  are  necessarily  employed.  The  incisions  relate  only 
to  the  affected  side.  The  organ  is  split  in  the  median  line  and  the  cavity 
examined.  The  thyroid  cartilage  is  carefully  removed  (page  700),  cautiously 
avoiding  injury  of  the  pharynx.  The  associated  membranes  are  divided  as 
closely  as  practicable  to  the  cartilage.  The  superior  cornu  of  the  cartilage 
is  removed  with  strong  scissors  or  pliers.  The  epiglottis  is  usually  left 
entire,  and  the  arvteno-epiglottidean  fold  of  the  diseased  side  is  divided 
close  to  the  cuneiform  cartilage. 

The  Precautions, — Prompt  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  close  hugging  of  the 
cartilage  during  removal,  careful  avoidance  of  injury  to  the  oesophagus, 
complete  asepsis,  and  the  prevention  of  pulmonary  infection  are  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  operation. 

The  Remarks. — The  tampon  cannula  and  the  tracheotomy  tube  are  used 
the  same  (if  at  all)  as  in  the  complete  operation,  except  that  they  are  em- 
ployed for  a  briefer  period.  The  cricoid  cartilage  may  be  removed  entire,  or 
half  only  may  be  taken  away  along  with  the  thyroid.  The  fact  that  cancer 
slowly  involves  the  cartilage,  causing  localized  death,  unattended  by  much 
infiltration,  suggest:!^  the  practice  of  removal  of  circumscribed  disease  by  cut- 
ting and  scT^iping,  even  when  the  cartilage  is  superficially  involved.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  regard  with  favor  treatments  of  this  kind,  unless  for  some 
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special  reason,  and  then  only  when  a  strict  monthly  surveillance  can  be 
exercised  to  note  any  evidences  of  return.  The  after-treatment  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  complete  operation,  but  is  less  extended  because  of  the  less 
profound  nature  of  the  wound. 

The  Results, — The  death  rate  of  partial  removal  is  lower  than  is  that  of 
complete  removal.  The  rate  of  final  cure  is  somewhat  less  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  method  of  practice. 

The  General  Remarks, — An  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  can  be  fortified 
with  a  sponge  confined  in  place  around  the  tube  with  thread,  so  that  when 
wet  it  will  occlude  the  trachea.  Oussenbauer  regards  high  tracheotomy  as 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  procedure  and  performs  it  as  an  initial  step. 
Splitting  of  the  larynx  enables  one  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  perhaps  save  a  part  of  the  organ.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  the  epiglottis  and  cricoid  cartilage  should  be  saved  even  though  not 
diseased  and  their  presence  is  sometimes  objectionable.  Enlarged  cervical 
glands  should  be  sought  for  and  removed.  Malignant  involvement  of  the 
soft  parts  outside  the  larynx  contraindicates  operation.  Only  the  trans- 
verse skin  incisions  are  sewed.  The  wound  is  stuffed  with  gauze,  which  is 
changed  every  eight  hours  or  so.  The  tampon  cannula  is  usually  removed 
and  the  tracheotomy  tube  substituted  after  two  or  three  days.  However, 
some  surgeons  employ  the  former  much  longer — ten  or  twelve  days.  Treves 
advises  that  a  rubber  tube  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  through  the 
oesophagus,  and  fastened  there  for  four  or  five  days,  and  even  longer,  for 
alimentary  purposes.  In  171  cases  preliminary  tracheotomy  was  omitted  in 
but  8.  The  tissues  should  not  be  bruised  or  torn  during  their  separation 
from  the  larynx,  but  instead  should  be  clean  cut.  Therefore,  suitable  room 
for  observation  and  treatment  should  be  secured  by  judicious  division  of 
restraining  tissues.  Complete  arrest  of  bleeding  is  necessary  before  opening 
the  air  passages,  especially  if  preliminary  tracheotomy  has  not  been  done. 
Additional  caution  is  requisite  to  prevent  wound  infection  when  the  larynx 
has  been  split  before  removal. 

Keen's  Plan  of  Operation. — Keen^  in  a  recent  address  *  on  the  technique 
of  total  laryngectomy,  in  reporting  a  strikingly  successful  case  of  his  own, 
dwelt  especially  on  the  preparatory  and  technical  steps  of  the  operation. 
He  advises  that  thorough  preliminary  disinfection  of  the  mouth,  naso- 
pharynx, and  larynx  with  suitable  antiseptic  solutions  be  frequently  made 
for  two  or  three  days  before  the  operation.  Thorough  and  frequent  use  of 
the  toothbrush  and  the  removal  of  offending  carious  stumps  are  also 
advised.  The  performance  of  tracheotomy  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before 
operation  is  counseled  in  cases  suffering  from  dyspnoea,  and  then  only  for 
improving  the  patient's  condition  and  not  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood 
to  the  trachea.  Tracheotomy  immediately  preceding  or  attending  the  opera- 
tion, Keen  does  not  regard  as  essential  in  all  ctuses,  and  when  thus  practiced 
the  opening  should  be  closed,  if  practicable,  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted.    He  substitutes  when  advisable  the  Trendelenburg  position  for  the 
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use  of  the  yarious  tampon  cannulsB,  thus  removing  from  the  list  an  agent  of 
hindrance  and  of  special  danger.  Anaesthetics  are  administered  through  the 
mouth  u^til  the  air  passage  is  opened,  when  a  large  tracheotomy  tube  is 
introduced,  through  which  anaesthesia  is  continued.  The  patient's  head  is 
kept  low  for  a  day  following  the  operation  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
On  the  second  day  the  horizontal,  on  the  third  day  the  sitting  posture,  and 
on  the  fourth  out-of-bed,  respectively,  is  advised.  Nutritive  enemata  are 
given  for  two  days,  followed  by  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  food  every  half 
hour  by  the  mouth,  washed  down  by  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  sterile  water.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  the  amount  is  much  increased,  solid  food  being  taken  after 
the  tenth  day.  In  the  reported  case  the  patient  could  swallow  from  the  first 
without  instrumental  aid.  Also  in  this  case  the  gauze  drain  was  removed  on 
the  following  day,  half  of  the  stitches  on  the  fourth,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  sixth  day  after  the  operation.  In  the  case  in  question  the  total  extirpa- 
tion followed  about  four  and  a  half  months  after  a  thyrotomy  performed  for 
cure  of  an  intralaryngeal  malignant  growth.  The  patient  was  placed  in  the 
Trendelenburg  position  and  a  median  incision  was  made  along  the  scar  of 
the  previous  operation.  The  thyroid  cartilage  was  split  in  halves,  the  bor- 
ders were  drawn  apart  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  thereby 
also  that  of  the  proposed  operation.  The  soft  parts  were  dissected  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  larynx,  the  median  incision  was  carried  down  nearly  to  the 
sternum,  the  trachea  exposed,  a  low  tracheotomy  done,  an  ordinary  large 
tracheotomy  tube  introduced,  the  inner  tube  then  removed,  and  the  chloro- 
form apparatus  connected  with  the  central  tube  by  means  of  the  metal  tube 
of  Hahn's  cannula.  The  trachea  was  then  divided  across  below  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  lower  end  of  the  larynx  drawn  forward  and  upward  by  means 
of  a  hook  and  the  finger,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ  was  separated 
from  the  oesophagus  by  means  of  the  finger  and  Allis's  blunt  dissector  as  far 
as  the  upper  border,  when  the  attachments  to  this  portion  were  divided  with 
scissors  and  the  larynx  was  removed.  The  epiglottis  was  also  removed. 
"The  upper  edge  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  was  then  carefully 
attached  to  the  tissues  just  below  the  hyoid  bone  by  interrupted  silk  sutures 
placed  very  close  together,"  thus  shutting  off  the  secretions  of  the  pharynx 
and  mouth  from  the  wound.  The  upper  end  of  the  trachea  was  united  to 
the  skin  by  silk  sutures,  the  tube  removed,  and  the  tracheotomy  wound 
closed  by  suturing  the  rings  with  catgut,  and  the  remaining  tissues  of  the 
wound  by  silkworm-gut  sutures.  The  wound  above  the  exposed  end  of  the 
trachea  was  closed  by  silkworm-gut  sutures  and  a  small  gauze  drain  inserted 
at  its  lower  portion.  Narrow  strips  of  folded  gauze  were  laid  above  and 
below  the  exposed  end  of  the  trachea,  which  was  then  protected  by  placing 
over  it  a  sterilized  wooden  pill  box  without  bottom  or  top,  covered  with  two 
or  three  layers  of  gauze  properly  fastened  to  the  contiguous  dressing.  The 
pill  box  and  gauze  were  removed  from  time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness.  The  wound  healed  at  once  throughout  and  the  patient  made  a 
prompt,  complete,  and  uneventful  recovery. 

The  Remarks, — After  four  days  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  tube 
was  advisable  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  closure  of  the  open  end,  because 
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of  contraction,  and  to  the  inturning  of  the  integiimentary  borders.  As 
already  indicated  at  the  beginning,  the  stitches  should  be  removed  as  promptly 
as  possible.  In  indicating  briefly  the  future  technique  in  a  similar  case. 
Keen  says :  "  In  my  next  case,  after  dissecting  the  soft  parts  from  the  larynx 
and  upper  trachea  back  to  the  oesophagus  on  both  sides,  I  shall  place  the 
patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position  and  deepen  the  narcosis  to  a  slight 
extent.  I  shall  then  divide  the  trachea  transversely,  and  by  three  sntures, 
one  in  the  middle  line  and  one  on  each  side,  shall  quickly  attach  the  tracheal 
stump  to  the  skin.  Then  I  shall  introduce  the  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube 
into  the  open  end  of  the  trachea  instead  of  through  a  tracheotomy  wound, 
and  continue  the  anaesthetic  through  the  tube.  The  later  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion will  be  the  same  as  above  described.  In  order  not  to  embarrass  the 
operator  the  flange  of  the  tracheotomy  tube  should  only  project  at  the  sides, 
as  the  usual  wide  upper  border  of  the  flange  would  interfere  with  access  to 
the  parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  removal  of  the  larynx." 

The  plan  of  action  expressed  and  practiced  by  Keen  reduces  the  danger 
from  infection  to  a  minimum  and  shortens  the  time  of  operation.  In  suitable 
cases,  and  in  the  hands  of  experienced  operators,  the  arrangement  of  the  details 
will  without  doubt  greatly  improve  the  outcome  in  many  respects.  The 
amount  of  haemorrhage  is  comparatively  small  in  any  event  if  care  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  cases  and  in  their  treatment. 
The  utilization  of  the  artificial  larynx  is  prevented  in 
this  method  unless  a  secondary  operation  be  done. 


Fig.  877. — Trendelenburg's  tam- 
pon. «,  b.  Tube  for  inflating 
rubber  bag  (c).    k,  (Jlamp. 


Fio.  878. — Trendelenburg's  tampon  in  position. 
a.  Bag  for  inflation  of  the  tampon,  b.  Metallic 
funnel  covered  with  flannel  for  anaesthesia. 


Perier  rec'onimends  the  performance  of  laryngectomy  without  pre- 
liminary tracheotomy  through  an  l-shaped  incision  made  from  the  hyoid 
bone  to  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  larynx  is  exposed  laterally,  two 
stout  threads  are  passed  through  the  trachea  at  the  site  of  proposed  divi- 
sion, the  trachea  is  severed,  and  a  special  tube  is  inserted  into  the  open 
end  through  which  anaesthesia  is  continued  while  the  operation  is  being 
completed. 

Tamponing  of  the  Trachea. — Tampon ino^  the  trachea  calls  for  more  than 
passing  notice  because  of  the  acknowledged,  direct,  and  consequent  dangers 
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Fio.  879.— Tampon  after  Hahn  and 
Michael. 


which  the  act  incurs,  and  also  of  the  growing  tendency  to  ignore  tampon 
cannula?  altogether- when  it  is  possible  to  supplement  their  utility  by  postural 
methods.  Tamponing  the  trachea  is  done  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood 
to  the  trachea  in  unusual  operations  on  the  larynx,  and  the  oral  and  pharyn- 
geal cavities.  The  methods  most  often  em- 
ployed are  those  of  Trendelenburg  (Figs. 
877  and  878),  Hahn  (Fig.  879),  and 
Gerster  (Fig.  880).  The  first  is  provided 
with  a  thin  rubber  bag  so  adjusted  to  the 
tube  that  after  introduction  into  the  tra- 
chea it  can  be  inflated  with  air  by  a  rubber 
bulb.  If  it  is  to  remain  some  time  after 
the  operation,  water  or  glycerin  are  re- 
garded as  more  serviceable  than  air.  In 
the  second,  medicated  sponge  is  substituted 
for  the  rubber  bag.  The  sponge  is  fash- 
ioned of  a  proper  shape  and  thickness,  fastened  around  the  tube  with  thread, 
and  ))ermitted  to  dry.  The  thread  is  then  removed,  leaving  the  sponge 
firmly  fixed  in  place,  which  is  then  covered  with  rubber  tissue  tied  in  posi- 
tion. The  extremity  of  the  tampon  is  introduced  and  the  sponge  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  injected  into  it  through  an  opening  in  the 
tube  by  a  hypodermic  syringe.  The  sponge  swells  and  closes  the  trachea, 
and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  place  for  some  time  provided  that  the 
discharges  of  the  wound  do  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  third  form 
is  caused  to  fit  the  trachea  by  inflation.  The  mechanism  of  its  adjust- 
ment for  use  is  commendable.  However,  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
these  forms  of  a])paratiis  is  fast  leading  to  their  abandonment  when  pos- 
sible. The  rings  of  the  trachea  have  sustained  severe  injury  from  their 
introduction  and  from  ))ressure  necrosis.  Tlie  failure  to  properly  close 
i\w  trachea  and  the  liability  of  the  rubber  to  rupture  have  been  followed  by 

annoying  complications 
from  haMuorrhage.  A 
too  great  distention 
may  cause  the  rul)ber 
tissue  to  balloon  and 
obstruct  the  end  of  the 
tube.  Gerster's  appa- 
ratus seems  to  afford 
the  most  satisfaction 
of  any.  Each  of  these 
cannula  is  provided  for 
the  adjustment  of  a 
stereotyped  (Fig.  878) 
or  extemporized  (Fig. 
>>'n)  appliance  for  Ihe  administration  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  introduction 
into  tlie  open  end  of  a  tracheal  stump  of  a  large  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube 
supj)lemente(l   by  gauze  packing  around  it  is  a  prompt  and  serviceable 

40 


Pio.  880. — (Jerstt'i-'s  trachea  tampon  cannula. 
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method  of  practice.  The  introduction  above  the  tube,  in  low  tracheotomy, 
of  pieces  of  iodoform  gauze  to  arrest  discharges  coming  from  above  are 
regarded  as  beneficial  in  diphtheria  and  infectious  discharges  from  other 
causes. 

The  Artificial  Larynx  (Fig.  881).— Within  four  or  five  weeks  after 
operation,  or  when  tlie  parts  are  well  healed,  the  artificial  larynx  may  be 

inserted.  At  that  time  competent  author- 
ity should  be  consulted  in  order  to  secure 
the  most  serviceable  apparatus  in  all  re- 
spects. In  some  instances  the  artificial 
larynx  gives  but  little  trouble  and  adds 
much  comfort  to  the  patient;  in  others  its 
use  is  but  little  cultivated  and  often 
quickly  discarded.  Gussenbauers  artificial 
larynx  consists  of  a  long  tracheal  tube  and 
an  upper  short  speaking  tube.    Wolff's  ap- 

!^^^^  ^  ,  ,  ..^  .  1  paratus  is  by  some  regarded  more  efficient 
Fig.  881.— Gussenbauer's  artificial        f,        xi_     i?  Ami.       j  x  u    • 

larynx.  ^han  the  former.    A  T-shaped  tube  is  pre- 

ferred by  some  patients,  although  it  affords 
only  the  lisping  voice.  Methodical  exercise  will  often  enable  a  patient  to 
speak  aloud  without  the  use  of  an  artificial  appliance. 

The  Precautions, — Exercise  forethought  and  care  to  save  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  end  of  the  phar}Tix,  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  larynx,  and  the  epiglottis  itself  (Bardenhauer),  with  the 
idea  of  so  uniting  together  these  various  structures  as  to  eliminate  from 
the  wound,  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and  the  oesophagus,  along  with  their 
malign  infective  influences.  If  now  the  divided  muscles  (Rotter)  (depres- 
sors of  the  OS  hyoid)  be  united  over  the  nuu-ous  flaps  the  latter  will  be  cor- 
respondingly strengthened  in  all  respects.  The  utilization  of  skin  flaps 
over  the  muscular  tissue  (Rotter)  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  repair 
and  lessens  the  size  of  the  external  wound.  Hartley  emphasizes  the  need 
of  determining  the  presence  of  infected  lymph  nodes  before  operation,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  operation  unless  all  disease  can  be  removed.  The  lymph 
nodes  ran  be  practically  divided  into  those  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  larynx.  Those  of  the  upper  are  located  upon  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  near  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  bencatli  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric,  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle 
i\nd  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  artery.  Those  of  the  hirer  are  found 
over  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  over 
the  crico-thyroid  muscles  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  thyroid  gland  and  behind  the  lateral  lobes  and  in  the  interval  l)etween 
the  trachea  and  cesophagus.  These  various  locations  should  l)e  thoroughly 
examined  for  diseased  nodes  during  o])eration. 

The  Comments. — Infective  processes  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  cervical 
tissues  are  not  infretiuent  causes  of  death  in  this  operation.  With  the 
view  of  obviating  the  former,  local  instead  of  general  anaesthesia  (ether) 
is  now  employed  whim  practicable.     Cocain  for  local  effect  on  the  mucous 
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membrane  and  perhaps  by  infiltration  (page  40)  during  operation,  either 
alone  or  supplemented  with  chloroform  or  morphine,  is  commendable  prac- 
tice. The  positions  of  Trendelenburg  and  of  Rose  by  gravitation  prevent 
insufflation  infection  and  render  unimportant  provisional  tracheotomy  and 
the  use  of  the  various  forms  of  tampon  cannulse.  OliicJc  apparently  secured 
his  gratifying  results  by  eliminating  the  possibility  of  pulmonary  infection 
by  dividing  the  trachea  above  and  then  raising  forward  and  fixing  the 
upper  end  in  the  cervical  wound  before  removing  the  larynx.  The  shutting 
of  the  wound  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is  another  advance  of  decided 
benefit  (see  Precautions).  Gliick  as  well  shut  oflf  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
from  the  wound,  chiefly  by  means  of  superimposed  skin  flaps  taken  from 
the  neck  and  arranged  after  the  manner  practiced  by  Szymanowsky  for 
cure  of  urethral  fistula  (Fig.  1684).  Free  loosening  of  the  trachea  from 
its  immediate  connections  permitted  Foederle  to  unite  the  end  to  hyoid 
bone  with  sutures.  To  this  may  be  added  the  union  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  to  the  borders  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  larynx.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  gan- 
grene of  the  trachea  from  a  too  free  separation  of  its  connecting  tissue, 
along  with  undue  traction  and  infection,  and  the  giving  way  of  the  union 
between  it  and  the  hyoid  bone  from  too  great  traction,  are  complications 
not  unknown  and  always  to  be  apprehended  in  this  plan  of  treatment.  It 
is  apparent  at  once  that  the  extent  of  the  closure,  as  well  as  the  primary 
location,  will  exercise  great  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  source  of  the 
tissue  for  purposes  of  repair.  The  cricoid  cartillage  should  be  saved  if 
possible. 

The  After-treatment, — The  unclosed  part  of  the  wound  is  packed  with 
gauze  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  without  a  pillow  with  the  foot  of  the 
bed  raised,  thus  favoring  dependant  drainage.  Rectal  nourishment  is 
administered  every  sixth  and  saline  solution  every  third  hour.  On  the  third 
day  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  try  swallowing  small  amounts  of  water, 
which  a  little  later  he  will  do  successfully  provided  the  wound  be  properly 
shut  off  from  the  oro-pharynx.  A  closure  of  the  wound  by  gentle  external 
digital  pressure  during  the  effort  of  swallowing  (the  same  as  in  oesopha- 
gotomy)  (page  670)  may  effect  the  purpose.  In  case  of  failure  the  use  of 
a  catheter  passed  through  the  nostril  or  the  mouth  may  be  required.  It 
will  not  come  amiss  if  the  patient  be  taught  to  swallow  in  the  Trendelenburg 
posture  before  operation,  for  apparent  reasons. 

The  RestiUs, — The  mortality  of  60  per  cent  of  1881  was  reduced  to 

33  per  cent  in  1895,  as  based  on  309  cases,  of  which  10  per  cent  had  remained 
cured  for  over  three  years  (Powers  and  White).     In  1900,  Gliick  reported 

34  total  operations  for  malignant  diseases  with  a  mortality  of  only  8.5 
per  cent.  Hartley  reports  that  the  death  rate  for  laryngectomies  from 
1886  to  1900  diminished  from  44  per  cent  to  8.5  per  cent,  and  that  the 
remaining  cured  for  over  three  years  increased  from  13  per  cent  to  33  per 
cent  (luring  that  time.  Regarding  excision  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  larjux 
combined  with  thyreotomy.  Hartley  reports  that  the  permanent  cures  are 
44  ])er  cent,  with  a  death  rate  of  about  11  per  cent.    This  steady  increase 
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is  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  technique  esipecially  relating  to  measures 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  infective  pneumonia  and  cellulitis  of  the  con- 
tiguous cen'ical  tissue.  It  can  l)e  safely  said,  we  think,  that  earlier  recog- 
nition of  the  disease  and  prompter  diagnosis  attended  with  urgent  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  that  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  be  invoked, 
will  add  much  indeed  to  the  present  outcome. 

Estimates  show  a  positive  cure  (three  years  or  more)  of  10  per  cent,  a 
relative  cure  (less  than  three  year**)  of  48  per  cent,  and  a  recurrence  of  20 
per  cent  (Schmiegelow). 

Operation  on  the  Thyroid  Body. — An  enlarged  thyroid  lx)dy  is  remove<i 
partially  or  completely,  not  infrequently,  and  otherwise  surgically  treated  to 
afford  relief  from  physical  suffering  and  the  mental  disquietude  which  the 
deformity  due  to  its  presence  causes.  Complete  removal  is  not  practieeil 
now  c.vcept  for  malignant  disease,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  sequels  due 
to  its  removal  from  the  human  economy.  At  the  present  time  the  follow- 
ing operative  procedures  are  employed  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  goitre : 
1,  Partial  excision:  2.  enucleation — rejection;  3,  enucleation;  4,  ligature  of 
the  arteries  and  exothyropexy.  Complete  excision  is  practiced  in  malignant 
cases  only,  and  with  great  conservatism. 

The  Anatomical  Points. — The  relations  of  the  normal  thyroid  body  to 
the  tracliea,  (esophagus,  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  and  to  the  (arotid  sheath 
and  its  contents,  should  be  given  careful  consideration  before  l)eginning  the 
operation.  The  shape,  size,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  growth  will  modify  in 
a  marked  degree  its  normal  relations  to  im])ortant  structures,  and  have 
much  to  do  to  establish  or  disprove  the  idea  of  operative  action.  The  inferior 
thyroid  arteries  are  larger  than  the  superior,  but  the  anastomosis  between 
them  all  is  of  the  freest  kind.  The  right  superior  thyroid  artery  was  absent 
in  a  cas(>  of  removal  ])y  tin*  author.  The  arteria  thyroidea  ima  supplements 
often  the  d«'licieiicy  due  to  anomalies  of  the  regular  arterial  supply  of  the 
body.  The  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  of  large  size,  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  arterites  of  the  same  name,  and  empty  their  blood 
into  the  internal  jugular. and  innominate  veins  respectively.  The  superior 
thyroid  arteries  ap])roaeh  the  anterior  and  upper  ])arts  of  the  organ  which 
they  mainly  supply.  The  inferior  lie  below  and  ])osteriorly  to  the  organ, 
and  supply  chiefly  the  corresponding  j)ortion  of  this  body.  The  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves  are  clos(»ly  and  indefinitely  associated  with  the  inferior 
arteries,  and  for  this  reason  extra  care  is  needed  to  prevent  injury  of  them 
during  ligature  of  these  vessels.  The  sympathetic  nerves  and  the  middle 
eervieal  ganglion  are  in  quite  intimate  relations  with  the  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  injury  of  them.  Por- 
tions of  glandular  tissue  of  small  size  and  separated  from  the  main  structure 
are  found  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  hyoid  bone.  These  accessory 
bodies  are  of  much  importance,  as  they  may  become  the  seat  of  carcinoma- 
tous growths.  The  location  of  the  third  lobe  and  its  relation  to  the  isthmus 
and  to  contiguous  structures  should  be  noted.  It  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  it  is  important  to  know  that  when  healthy  it  often  remains 
behind  in  complete  extirpation  of  the  major  lobes.     The  thyroid  body  is 
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covereii  in  front  hy  the  sterno-hyonl,  the  sfterno-thyroicK  tlic  uma-liyoid,  aii<3 
the  anterior  bordtT  of  the  sterno-mastoid  musek'P,  It  lies  between  two  lay^ 
ers  of  faseia  which  ujiite  above  anJ  art*  attaelied  to  the  crieoitl  cartila^r. 
distinction  should  he  made  between  tlie  fa&eial  covering  and  the  proper  eap' 
8iil€  of  the  thyroid  body, otherwise  great  confusion  will  attend  the  isolation  of 
the  gland  from  Its  contiguous  tijisues.  The  atrophy  of  the  tissues  overlying 
the  enlargenieut  iiuiy  l)e  mistaken  for  the  capsule  of  the  thyroid  body  iti^eU 

The  Prf^paraiiou  of  the  Paiivnt. — The  strict  local  aseptic  measures  ar 
praetieetl.  The  bowels  should  be  unloaded  freely  the  day  before  the  ojieral 
Hon  to  obviate  the  need  of  defecation  for  the  first  few  days  afterward! 
Korher  usually  employs  only  coca  in  iuli  It  ration  amesthesia  in  this  ojieration. 
Chloroform  anaesthesia  (if  general  amesthcsia  be  employed)  is  preferable  ii 
this  as  in  most  other  operations  at  this  situation.  The  patient  is  placed  oil 
the  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the  neck  extended  and  well  expose<l 

The  Opi'ration  of  Partial  Kxrmort   (Koi'her).— Either  a  transverse  i»] 
angular  incision  may  be  employed.    If  the  tumor  be  small,  movable,  limite 


/f 


Vtu,  883» — T\\o  opcmHon  of  excisirm  of  ijnitn?  of  the  right  side,  K<x'Jier*8  tih^HkhI, 
Brnncli  of  fonimnnicAtion  between  anfiTior  and  externftl  jugulivr  veinn.     6,  Sk^nid 
c)eul(vrna^t<ii<i   muMcle*     e,  Sk^mo-tliyrcad   masolo,     d,  Aaterior  jugnfiir  vein. 
Sleraohyoid  rtiusckv 


and  of  simple  structure,  and  cosmetic  gain  be  important,  nuike  a  liber 
transverse  incision  with  a  slightly  upward  convexity  ah>ng  the  line  of  cleavl 
age  of  the  skirit  across  the  mo>«t  proniiiu'ut  part  of  the  tumor,  through  I  hi 
integument  and  platysma,  betwtHMi  the  outer  borders  of  the  sterno-mastoi^ 
muscles  (Fig.  882),  catching  the  superficial  vessels  and   dividing  theil 
between  two  ligatures;  divide  the  fascia  and  expose  the  sprcjid-ont  frbers 
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the  st<rno-larvngc»al  and  tfterno-inarftcud  niu!<le»i;  sc^parate  the  former  mus- 
cles in  the  median  line  and  divide  the  subjacent  fascia  upward  and  down- 
ward u[K)n  the  finger;  push  the  muscles  toward  the  laniix  the  requisite 
distance,  incising  the  needed  extent  when  required :  divide  at  this  time  the 
external  capsule  of  the  tumor  so  as  to  pt^rmit  ready  separation  of  the  goitre 
with  a  blunt  instrument. 


Fio.  883.— The  dislwation  of  the  goitre. 

77/ r  Disloraliofi  of  the  Goitre. — Draw  aj^ide  tlie  muscles  with  retractors; 
introduce  tlie  finger  undcrncatli  the  incised  capsule  and  the  muscles  and 
carry  it  around  the  tumor,  hooking  forward  the  bands  stretching  between 
the  adjjureiit  tissues  and  the  tumor:  ligature  and  divide  the  veins  asso- 
ciated with  the  bands,  which 
f(jrnier  are  often  quite  largcalso 
divide  the  ]>ands  at  the  same 
time;  drag  forward  the  goitre 
with  the  fingers  (Fig.  883), 
thus  affording  relief  from  any 
dyspnoea;  ligature  the  main 
vessels  in  regular  order,  l)egin- 
ning  with  the  superior  thyroid. 
Separate  with  a  blunt  director 
the  capsule  internally  and  ex- 
ternally from  the  upper  cornu, 
forming  a  ])edicle  of  the  sui>e- 
rior  thyroid  artery  and  vein 
(Fig.  884),  which  carefully 
divide  between  two  ligatures. 


Fiu.  8«4. — The  lipiluring  of  superior  thyroid 
vessels. 
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The  Inferior  Thyroid, — Pull  forcibly  the  tumor  to  the  opposite  sidi 
retracting  the  muBC-les  away  from  the  growth  at  the  same  tirae*  thereby  e| 
posing  the  artery  to  touch  as  it  emerges  obliquely  (Fig.  885)  or  tran^vers 
from  behiBtl  the  caro- 
tirj,  pa!!.sii]g  inwanl 
and  entering  the  thy 
roid  at  the  point  of 
its  attachment  to  the 
trachea;  ligature  the 
ve&.sels  with  care, 
avoiding  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  ner\'e 
asecnding  behind  it ; 
divide  the  vessels  Ik*- 
tweQTL  the  two  liga- 
tures   and     examine 

the  lower  pole  of  the        Fro.  88.1— The  ligaturfnir  of  the  inferior  tiiyroid  vessels, 
tumor  at   its  median  ***  The  eomiimncnrotid  artery*     k  T J je  alerno- mastoid  muse  1 

-  -        ,,  e.  The  rofurrent  lanngeal   veins*     d.  The   mferiar  thj 

gnrface    for    the    ar-         ff^\^  vein. 

tcria    i h II ro i th a    i m n 

and  the  attending  veins.     Pus^h  hack  the  outer  capsule  of  the  goitre  (F] 

88(i) ;  locate  and  isolate  with  the  fingerp  at  the  anterior  and  inner  aspee 

of  the  lobe  the  ves^t^els  jui>t  namerl  and  divide  them  between  two  ligaturesi. 

Locate,  isolaiv,  atnl  divuJt*  the  iathmm,  and  tht*  procejssm  pyramidalis  when 

present     Free  the  latter,  ligature  and  divide  its  ve^^eli?  as  in  the  preeedin| 

technie;  isolate  the  former  by  first  separal 

ing  arid  dividing  the  communicating  vein? 

at    the    upper   an<l    lower   borders    of    the 

ii?thmti&  (in  front   when   present)   between 

two  ligatiires;  st*|mrate  the  i.^tlunus  fro: 

the    trachea,    apjdy    npecial    forceps    to 

firnily,  leaving  unerunhed  only  the  included 

ve?t«ol^  and  the  ronnective  tij^s^ue.  which  are 

then  firmly  and  j^einirely  ligatured.     Rjiii^r 

upward  the  goitre,  exposing  its  attaehmriit 

to  the  tracliea  and  cricoid  cartilage;  eatc 

and  tie  all  Ideeding  point<s  and  those  th 

attend  the  severing,  and  leaving  behind  (i 

healthy)  of  the  portion  of  gland  (attache 

as  above  stated)  for  the  protection  of  t 

recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  wound  h  then  washwl  out  with  a  warm  sterilized  salt  st(ilutio: 

6urrounding  parts   and   the   hands   purified,    ligature   sutures   tied    aft 

putting  on  clean   sterilized    cotton   gloves.      Divided   muscles   are   pro 

eriy  sutured,  wound  closed  with  continuous  section,  and  a  smaU  drain- 

ag(*  tube  inserted  and  usually  perniitted  to  remain  for  twentj'-four  hour« 

(Kocher). 


m 

[1?    ■ 

le 

?n 


Fio,  886.— The  ligainring  of  the 
arteria  tbyruidea  irna  vesstd*. 
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The  Remarhs, — The  divided  veins  should  he  retracted  with  the  siipT- 
fwXni  tis^ue^  to  avoid  dividin^^  thrni  a  s^i^eond  tiiur* 

The  Angular  ificision* — Koc  hrr  usi's  uiurh  li's*4?  limn  fonnorlv  the  aiigu- 
lar  iocifiiou,  ruRTviiig  it  for  goiti-cs  that  extend  tnr  upward  and  arc  iiuniov* 


y 


Pl«.  8H7.— The  npyriition  of  t-xcision  of  gtMlre  uf  left  hh\v  hv  nnguJnr  inoidoti,  Kmlier 
inoHH>ti.     a.  Antf^Hor  juffular  vi*in.     A.  Stcriiu-liyuid  nniHcle.     e,  Conniiutiicutini 
brurifh  between  rtnterior  iind  ext4?ruiil  jugiilttr  veins,    f/»  Inferior  thyroid  veins. 


able,  as  is  frequently  the  ease  '*  in  very  large  diffui-ed  colloid  tumors^  and 
IB  inflamed  and  malignant  grjitres,'*  Comment'  the  untjtihir  indnion  at 
the  level  of  the  thyrnid  cartilage  over  the  proiriineuee  of  the  sti*rno-ina?- 
toid  mui^ele,  and  extend  it  Irnujiversply  in  the  dint'tion  of  the  i*kin  erease 
to  the  median  line  of  the  nwk,  thence  vertically  downward  even  to  the 
suprastenial  notch,  if  the  size  of  the  tumor  demands  (Fig.  ^Bll)^  cutting 
through  the  ekin^  fascia,  and  platy^ma,  dividing  the  vessels  between  two 
ligatures  as  they  appear,  expose  the  fibers  of  the  gterno-mastnid  at  the 
outer  port  of  the  incision;  free  the  border  of  the  muscle  and  draw  it  aside 
with  hooks;  incisi- and  draw  upward  the  fascia  that  covers  the  gtenu»-hyoiri 
and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  ,nt  the  middle  portioTi  of  the  horizontal  incision  ; 
divide  in  toe  median  line  tin*  fascia  that  connects  the  steiTio-laryugeal  mu^ 
eles  of  the  respective  sides,  ligaturing  the  vein  that  lies  transversely  above 
the  suprasternal  notch ;  free  the  inner  edges  of  these  muscles,  introdnce 
the  finger  under  and  partially  divide  tlicnr  at  the  upper  ends;  ligature 
divided  ves^elt^  and  rlnnv  aKi^le  witli  hooks  the  horderji  of  \\\v^v  inuscles.  tlius 
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L'xposiiig  the  outer  capsule  of  tho  «:oitre.    The  remaining  steps  of  the  opera*] 
tiou  are  the  game  as  those  of  the  transverse*  inei^ion,  to  which  the  reader  i| 
referred. 

77**^  Precautions. — The  patitnt*^  neek  should  iie  flexed  from  time  tc 
time,  in  order  that  small  veins  emptierl  by  extension  may  fill  again  andj 
egcape  untimely  division.     If  the   proper  capsule  of  the  growth   lie  not  I 
entered  at  fir^t,  the  aimless  efforts  to  if^:date  it  will  cause  great  emimrraitiB- 
Hient  and  lead  tn  harmful  delay.     The  application  of  the  ligature  to  the] 
thyroid  vessels  at  a  distance  from  the  growth,  or  the  u^^e  of  temporary  liga-l 
tures,  should  be  [iraetieed  when  proper  isolation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  I 
Tierve  is  not  assured.     During  the  separation  of  tlie  goitre  froiu  tlie  jraehea 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  he  injured  *'  in  epite  of  every  cai*e,"  eBpe- 
cially  where  it  passes  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  larynx.    To  prevent! 
thi.s  accident  Koeher  advises^  that  a  jMi.^terior  pnrlion  of  the  en  pilule  of  the 
growth  be  cut  away  and  left  behiml  at  that  j^ituation.    In  intitances  of  encap- 


y 
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Fio,  888. — The  operufion  <if  oxeij^inu  at  |f««tro  of  right  whle  through  Iransverw  meisioni 
(Fig,  886).  KooherV  method,  a.  Su|><*nor  thyroffl  artory  and  voin.  h.  Posterior  br»r-| 
der  of  thyroid  cttrtilrt^.  e,  Sfrmo-hvoiM  niid  Htenirnf hymul  niiiNclvs.  d,  SU*rn<>- 
flciirlo-rim?itn(M  mu>il«\  p.  tnfrrior  thyroid  nrtfrv,  /,  Ri^ljt  common  {'arotid  Hrtt?rv,l 
y.  Right  rocMirnrir  I^u-vtium^hI  iH'rvti,  h\  (Ksoithafi-tis  »^  Trinhcu.  /  Inferior  thyroid  J 
vc'iiu    k,  Hight  httif  of  goitn*  turned  <>iit  *-  **Mirl  Mm  loft  side. 

Fidiited  thyroid  nodules,  not  separable  po^trnorly  from  the  internal  thyroid 
capsule,  the  capsule  ujuist  be  cut  tii rough,  but  uot  sufficiently  near  to  thej 
trachea  to  beget  a  dangerous  removal.     The  poi-sible  ailhe^ion  of   largej 
gro^ibs  to  the  jugular  vein  should  not  f)e  overlooked,     rmliu'  compref^sionj 
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upoo  i>r  A  kinking  of  the  pre^isure-eoftened  trachea  by  rough  Imndltng^  maj 
caude  alaniung  and  perhaps  fatal  dv^pncea*  Since  the  ha*tnorrhage  and 
the  peculiar  ft^ver  that  often  follow  operation  are  increas^ed  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  laceration  of  the  thyroid  bo<Jy  attending  the  removals 


c 


Flu,  88il» — The  operation  uf  excision  -i  i-  .,-,.,-<  ijoitrp,  nngiilHr  incision,  K^TlierV 
methotl.  a,  Superior  tlivroid  vein*  b.  Superior  lliyroitl  vessels,  e.  Sterno-mrL>taid 
muscle,  rf.  8ierno-hyoi<i  muscle,  t.  Inferior  thyroid  ivrtery.  /.  Inferior  Ihyraid 
vc^aek  </.  Goitre  dislocated  to  the  right  over  trachea,  ThV  inferior  and  superior 
thyroid  iiVlori«?»  and  veins  an*  ligatured. 


needlesf!  injury  of  the  structun*  should  he  carefully  avoided.  Alanning 
syniptunis  or  sudden  death  may  attend  rougli  handling  or  sfjueeiiing  of  a 
goitre.    Yerlical  incision  for  removal  of  goitre  should  rarely  he  made. 

The  Comments, — A  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors  curved  on  the  flat 
are  efficient  instruments  for  enucleation  purposee.  A  bronchocele  may  not 
only  surround  the  tniehea*  hut  m  insinuate  itself  with  other  ti 
Bitructiir«i=  as  (o  make  the  removal  iinpn!?sil>le,  or  the  attempt  unji 
Kocher  advigea  the  employment  of  local  ana^^theeia  in  all  ca&es  attended 
with  marked  dyspncea.  General  antesthesia  cane^B  engorgement  of  the  ve^ 
sels,  increastes  the  hiemorrbage,  and  incites  t^econdarv*  bleeding  bv  conae- 
quent  vinniting*  Koehcr  advices  the  use  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  cocain 
in  all  suitable  castas,  and  regards^  the  dangers  a*  being  greatly  lesg^u«*d  by 
h>cal  aniesthesia.  But  little  pain  h  caused,  and  the  eonsciousness  of  the 
patient  will  permit  of  Ids  co-operation,  and  of  the  recognition  of  invoh^< 
nicnt  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  by  noting  the  character  of  the  voic 
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Blind  and  hurried  clamping  of  bleeding  points  should  not  be  practiced  in 
this  operation. 

The  Removal  of  Intra-Thoracio  Qoitre.— This  form  of  goitre  may  l>e 
entirely  overlooked.  For  apparent  reasons  a  goitre  at  this  situation  is  replete 
with  disastrous  probabilities.  Therefore  they  should  receive  early  opera- 
tive attention.  Their  removal  is  especially  difficult,  and  established  plans 
of  procedure  can  hardly  be  formulated.  The  incision  should  be  made  low 
down,  the  angular  being  usually  the  better  one. 

The  upper  pole  of  the  growth  should  be  thoroughly  freed,  the  vessels 
being  secured  by  two  ligatures  each  and  divided,  and  the  isthmus  severed  if 
practicable.  The  vessels  related  to  the  surface  of  the  growth  should  be 
ligatured  and  divided,  and  the  sternal  head  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  the 
sterno-laryngeal  muscles  of  the  affected  side  should  be  cut  across.  When 
the  tumor  is  raised  upward  all  vessels  as  they  appear  that  are  connected 
with  it  should  l)e  at  once  tied  and  cut  to  prevent  dangerous  haemorrhage. 
In  the  in8tance^?  of  enormous  goitre  that  cannot  be  delivered  through  the 
sterno-cervical  aperture  without  incision  or  tapping — as  in  the  cystic  form, 
and  opening  and  breaking  up  as  in  the  colloid  variety — additional  dangers 
are  encountered,  principally  at  first  from  severe  haemorrhage.  It  is  appar- 
ent in  such  cases  that  delivery  must  be  rapid  and  the  bleeding  promptly 
arrested  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  patient.  The  inferior  thyroid  vessels  should 
be  controlled  as  soon  as  exposed  by  advancing  delivery.  If  rupture  happen, 
prompt  control  by  digital  pressure  is  the  best,  until  the  vessel  can  be 
clamped.  Careful  after-thought  to  obviate  sepsis  should  be  given.  Strong- 
pronged  forceps  and  suitably  shaped  spoons  for  the 
purposes  of  blunt  dissection  and  lifting  are  requisite. 

Enucleation — Resection  (Kocher).  —  Enucleation- 
resection  is  advised  by  Kocher  as  being  superior  to  enu- 
cleation, because  of  the  severe  haemorrhage  that  often 
attends  enucleation,  and  the  resulting  need  of  pack- 
ing the  wound ;  also  the  consequent  danger  of  sep- 
sis, the  delay  in  healing  that  follows  packing,  and  the 
less  certainty  of  permanent  cure  in  cases  of  multiple 
growth  and  those  of  questionable  nature,  than  when 
excision  is  practiced.  Wolfler  concurs  in  these  reasons. 
Expose  the  goitre  through  the  transverse  or  angu- 
lar incision,  as  seems  best;  dislodge  the  growth  as 
before  described  (page  712),  omitting  ligature  of  the 
vessels;  ligature  and  divide  the  isthmus  as  in  the 
preceding  instance  (page  713)  ;  expose  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  nodule  to  be  enucleated  through  the  cut 
following  division  of  the  isthmus;  separate  the  nod- 
ule from  the  surrounding  gland  tissue  with  a  blifnt 
dissector,  so  as  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  pressure 
forceps,  and  their  use  in  an  upward  and  downward 
direction,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  compressed  tissue 
by  means  of  an  aneurism  needle;  divide  the  overlying  gland  tissue  along 


Pig.  890.  —  Kocher's 
grooved  director 
for  operations  on 
goitre. 
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the  line  indicated  by  the  needles  (Fig.  891)  between  two  ligatures;  separate 
the  nodule  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  from  the  inner  capsule  with  the 
finger ;  free  a  fair  extent  of  the  posterior  surface  in  the  same  manner ;  divide 
the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  capsule  vertically  at  the  posterior  surface 
with  scissors,  so  that  the  cut  opens  into  the  line  of  section  made  just  before 
at  the  anterior  surface  (Fig.  891,  k) ;  remove  the  nodule  and  the  part  of 
the  gland  lying  in  front  of  it,  and  close  the  wound. 

The  Comments. — Less  bleeding  follows  this  plan  than  in  enucleation 
and  resection,  and  the  piece  of  gland  tissue  remaining  posteriorly  main- 
tains the  needed  function.    The  recurrent  nerve  is  not  exposed  to  injur}'. 

The  Precautions, — In  cutting  away  the  thyroid  structure,  do  not 
approach  sufficiently  near  to  the  trachea  to  invite  danger  to  it  or  to  the 
laryngeal  nerve. 

Enucleation  (Socin). — Expose  the  surface  of  the  goitre  through  a  median 
inciijion,  or  one  made  over  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  accord- 
ing to  the  prominence  of  the  growth  (Socin).  Separate  the  stemo-laryn- 
geal  muscles  and  draw  their  borders  apart;  draw  aside  the  omo-hyoid  if 
practicable,  if  not,  divide  it;  exj)ose  the  surface  of  the  tumor  by  division 
of  the  overlying  tissue  at  the  situation  of  the  nodule.  It  is  recognized  by 
its  bluish  white  covering,  and  enucleated  through  the  incision  made  down 
upon  it,  deeply  or  superficially,  as  the  case  may  be,  arresting  hemorrhage  as 
it  occurs. 

Kocher's  Incision. — Expose  the  capsule  as  noted  on  ])age  711  et  scq.; 
incise  the  gland  tissue  at  prominent  points  until  the  nodules  appear,  arrest- 
ing l)leeding  with  fprci pressure;  shell  out  the  nodule  with  a  suitable  instru- 
ment by  blunt  dissection,  reducing  the  size  by  incision  if  advisable;  arrest 
bleeding  with  forceps,  the  need  being  greater  the  deeper  the  blunt  dissection. 
If  enucleation  be  not  feasible,  supplement  by  excision  or  enucleation- 
resection. 

The  Comments. — Enucleation  is  suited  to  instances  of  crippling  of  the 
gland  by  previous  operations  on  the  opposite  side,  when  a  limited  number 
(two  or  three)  of  isohited  nodules  are  present  in  otherwise  healthy  gland 
structure,  when  a  single  nodule  causing  extensive  pressure-atrophy  of  the 
gland  substance  is  present,  and  the  latter  is  noted  only  at  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  tumor,  and  when  as  the  result  of  inilamniation  or  ha^nor- 
rhage  the  goitre  is  adherent  to  the  external  capsule  (Koclier). 

The  Commcnis. — The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  not  exposed  to  dan- 
ger in  this  operation;  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organ  is  preserved,  and 
deformity  is  prevented.  Attempted  cure  byjnjection  complicates  enuclea- 
tioji.  In  some  instances  ha-morrhage  is  quite  profuse.  Temporary  or  per- 
manent ligature  of  the  arteries  may  be  practiced.  However,  the  indication 
is  commonly  well  met  by  elastic  constriction  around  the  neck  of  the  affected 
part  of  the  gland  (Bose).  This  operation  is  adapted  to  the  cure  of  cysts 
and  solid  tumors  of  established  size,  but  not  to  advancing  goitre,  as  then 
recurrence  is  quite  certain.  A  free  incision  may  not  he  required  for  the 
removal  of  each  inde])endent  cyst,  as  a  contiguous  cyst  may  be  removed 
through  the  thin-walled  compartment  of  another. 


opp:rations  on  the  neck. 
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Emicleation  h  reganle<l  by  many  nperatort.  with  great  favor.  Nearly 
2,700  eases  are  reported  iu  wliioh  neither  1iiL»morrhuge,  sepsis^  nor  cachexia 
caused  death.  ()|)rrative  invnlvenient  uf  the  recurrent  laryn'»;eal  nerves  and 
of  other  important  contiguous  structures  are  lees  frequent  than  in  the  more 
extended  operationt**  Sliepard  strongly  favors  the  method  in  both  solid  and 
cystic  tumors*  In  tbcir  removal  he  adheres  closely  to  the  outer  limits  of 
each :  in  the  latter  he  taps  the  8ae.  grasps  it  with  forceps,  and  carefully 
removes  it.  In  each  nistanee  htemorrhage  is  arrested  by  ligatures  and  ganze 
packing,  the  wound  sutured  above  and  left  open  below  for  removal  of  the 
gauze. 

ResectiOE  of  Goitre  {Thi/rouIeiiomiO  (Kocher).— Cases  in  which  the 
nodules  are  small  and  [irominent  and  apparently  isolated  and  bleeding  sur- 
faces can  be  controlled  after  division  are  s?uitable  for  this  measure.  Diffuse 
colloid  changes  difficult  to  raise  may  be  treated  by  this  method.    However,  it 


y 

Fin,  80t. — The  ofwraiinn  nf  *'nucleHti*m-ro8-crtion  of  a  hvpertrophicd  tuxhilc  from  the 
Iff  I  loht".  Kwher'e  riieflio<L  a.  An^le  i»f  thyroid  rftrtflnjy^e.  A,  Cricoifl  cjirtilagc.  r. 
l^icrr  uf  hosierior  t>ortion  of  cttpptile  of  ifoitre.  d.  Li«ati*re<l  ihUiitiu«.  f,  tlealthy 
porl ion  of  thyroid.  /.  Triif^htia.  ^.  Inferior  ihyroiti  vein,  h.  UpptT  hortiof  Ihyroiu 
anil  supprior  thyroiil  vessels,  t,  Out  siirfacc  of  jslhinus.  /.  Surface  of  tioflultv  k. 
Line  of  division  of  oHpt<ule  of  p»itre  ikt  p«ish^rif>r  surface,  (fim  hue  is  lociiied  too  far 
forwimh)  i.  Lower  horn  of  thyroid*  Thi*  left  Iol>**  h  dlslo(  afetl  thrctuffh  the  inci- 
sion, tijthmus  hgaturcd,  cut  acr^jss,  luid  the  out  sur faces*  dmwii  jijiart  so  iw  to  vxp<^se 
ncMhde. 


may  be  better  to  practice  unilateral  excision,  and  should  ditTicnlty  of  healing 
be  «pprehende<i  from  persistence  of  the  morbid  growth  primary  ligation  of 
the  vessels  should  be  practiced.  KeN?otion  of  the  grr»wth  is  sometimes  done 
for  relief  from  the  severe  pn'ssurc*  sym]>toms  incident  to  colloid  degenera- 
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tion  of  both  lobes,  or  of  the  malignant  complications,  as  well  as  for  their 
cure.  A  long  transverse  incision  is  made  with  an  upward  extension  at  both 
ends,  followed  by  a  free  transverse  division  of  the  muscles,  when  necessary, 
with  ligature  of  the  main  vessels  of  one  side  and  a  vessel  above  or  below 
on  the  other  side.  When  practicable  forward,  successive  luxation  of  the 
respective  halves  of  the  growth  is  done,  and  resection  practiced  under  elas- 
tic tension,  supplemented  with  numerous  artery  forceps.  Angiotribes  and 
other  forms  of  tissue  crushers  can  be  well  employed  in  these  cases.  In  this 
way  only  can  partial  removal  of  both  lobes  be  practiced  without  extensive 
haemorrhage  when  cutting  through  the  thyroid  tissue.  The  overlying  struc- 
tures involved  in  malignant  growths  should  albo  be  dissected  away. 

The  Remarks. — At  the  best,  resection  of  a  goitre  is  a  difficult  and  often 
a  dangerous  measure.  In  this  class  of  cashes  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fre- 
quently present.  And  in  these,  as  in  others  similarly  afflicted,  ether  is 
contraindicated.  Slight  morphin  narcosis  and  cocain  anaesthesia  should  be 
employed  instead.  In  so-called  complete  extirpation  a  small  portion  of 
gland  is  left,  and  often  a  pyramidal  process  (third  lobe)  remains.  Ligature 
and  division  of  the  isthmus  has  been  advised  for  the  relief  of  pressure 
dyspnoea  in  inoperable  cases.  Wolfler  practiced  "  operative  dislocation  '* 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  goitre  being  raised  from  its  bed  without  cutting 
the  arteries,  and  transplanted  to  a  more  favorable  situation.  In  malignant 
disease  the  fatal  outcome  is  so  pronounced  as  to  almost  forbid  the  practice. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  die  from  tiie  operation,  and  60  per  cent  die  within 
six  and  84  per  cent  within  eight  months  after  operation. 

Reearrent  Goitre. — Recurrent  goitre  happens  in  about  18  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  the  majority  of  which  follow  enucleation.  Kocher  advises  the 
following  general  plan  of  operative  treatment :  Expose,  free,  and  isolate  the 
tumor  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  up})er  pole  is  healthy,  crush  the  gland 
the  width  of  the  forceps  so  as  to  leave  the  healthy  part  still  supplied  with  its 
vessels ;  ligature,  divide,  and  remove  through  the  part  crushed  the  diseased 
portion ;  repeat  the  act  with  the  remainder  of  the  gland.  //  the  upper  pole  be 
entirely  diseased  and  dislocation  cannot  be  done  without  ligature,  then  first 
tie  the  superior  thyroid  vessels,  dislocate  the  tumors,  ligature  the  vessels  at 
the  lower  pole,  raise  the  tumor  with  the  trachea,  leaving  gland  tissues  at- 
tached if  practicable.  C^ontrol  deep  vessels  near  the  trachea,  incise  goitre  tis- 
sue vertically  near  the  isthmus,  thus  forming  a  posterior  capsule  from  which 
the  diseased  material  is  scraped.  By  continued  dissection  a  flat  mass  of  goitre 
tissue  is  separated  posteriorly  sufficient  to  maintain  the  thyroid  functions. 

The   scars  of  previous   operations  com]>lieate  the   removal,   which   is 
patiently  conducted  with  the  idea  of  removing  the  diseased  and  leaving 
behind  enough  well-nourished  normal  tissue  to  meet  the  functions  of  the 
-  gland. 

The  Treatment  by  Ligature  of  the  Thyroid  Arteries.— The  ligature  of  the 
superior  thyroid  is  not  difficult  or  especially  daufrerous  (page  197).  Liga- 
ture of  the  inferior  thyroid  is  more  difficult,  and  incurs  sj)eeial  dangers  from 
the  involvement  of  important  structures  (j)a*re  ITT).  Kocher  reaches  the 
vessel  through  an  incision  made  along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
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and  ties  the  artery  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  Rydygier  made  a 
transverse  incision  three  inches  in  length,  one  inch  above  the  clavicle, 
so  that  more  than  half  the  length  lies  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  mus- 
cle, through  which  he  exposes  the  thyroid  axis,  and  secures  and  ligatures 
the  artery. 

The  Comments, — The  rapidly  developing  parenchymatous,  vascular 
goitres,  especially  in  the  young  and  those  unfitted  for  enucleation,  are  proper 
cases  for  treatment  by  ligature.  The  gradual  atrophy  following  simultane- 
ous ligature  of  both  of  the  arteries  does  not  appear  to  expose  the  patient  to 
the  common  sequels  of  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  body.  The  vascular 
goitre  of  Graves's  disease  is  suited  to  this  procedure.  Trendelenhurg  ties 
the  arteries  of  one  side,  a  month  later  those  of  the  other.  Wolfler  and  Porta 
have  practiced  the  same  with  favorable  results.  Kocher  advises  that  the 
artery  supplying  the  portion  of  the  thyroid  involved  should  be  tied  first,  and 
be  followed  by  ligature  in  order  of  the  vessels  supplying  succeeding  enlarge- 
ments, provided  that  a  beneficial  effect  be  noted.  The  different  plans  of 
action  advised,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcome  from  the  ligature,  to- 
gether with  the  difficulty  attending  it  in  many  instances  when  compared 
with  the  established  technique  and  success  of  the  radical  methods,  leave  but 
a  limited  field  of  utility  in  this  disease  for  ligature. 

EzothyTopezy  (Jaboulay). — Exothyropexy  consists  in  freeing  the  gland 
from  its  capsular  environment,  raising  and  fixing  it  superficially  in  the 
wound,  and  leaving  it  to  granulate  and  adhere  under  antiseptic  dressing. 
The  influence  of  exposure  to  air,  and  of  resulting  venous  sinus  thrombosis, 
contribute  to  the  shrinkage.  Ponce t,  W differ,  and  others  have  secured  in 
this  manner  a  limited  shrinkage  of  the  gland.  The  presence  of  thrombosis 
and  the  laceration  attendant  on  the  displacement  are  elements  of  danger 
from  systemic  infection.  In  cases  of  threatened  suffocation  high  or  low 
tracheotomy,  according  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  goitre,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  a  tube  suited  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  case  (Fig. 
867,  0  and  m),  is  a  wise  preliminary  step  and  often  a  proper  final  measure. 
Jt  seems  especially  fitted  for  the  relief  of  dyspnoea  of  parenchymatous  and 
other  inoperable  goitres.  Larger  experience  is  required  to  establish  the 
practicability  of  the  measure  in  all  respects. 

Excision  of  the  Sympathetic. — Jahouhiy  and  Jonnesco  have  advised  and 
practiced  this  measure  for  the  relief  of  patients  with  exophthalmic  goitre 
(see  Vol.  II,  page  1518). 

The  injection  of  goitre  for  cure  is  now  practiced  much  less  than  formerly. 
Injection  should  not  be  employed  at  all  in  cases  for  which  operation  is 
contemplated,  on  account  of  the  periglandular  adhesions  that  it  causes, 
which  beget  special  difficulties  in  the  event  of  subsequent  operation.  The 
cystic  and  recent  follicular  varieties  are  thos(»  to  which  the  treatment  is 
best  suited.  The  excellent  results  now  obtained  by  operation  limit  the 
use  of  injections  to  the  narrow  and  illogical  field  of  unsurgical  expediency. 
The  tincture  of  iodine  (five  to  ten  drops)  and  a  like  amount  of  carbolic- 
acid  solution  (^\e  per  cent)  are  regarded  as  the  best  medicinal  agents 
for  the  purpose.     Strict  aseptic  precautions  throughout  should  be  taken. 
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The  needle  should  be  thrust  slowly  into  the  gland,  carefully  avoiding  the 
superficial  veins;  the  syringe  is  then  removed  to  see  if  blood  will  escape* 
through  the  needle,  thus  avoiding  the  introduction  of  the  fluid  into  a  vein. 
Eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  fluid  are  then  slowly  injected,  watching  carefully 
the  elTects  of  the  introduction.  But  one  injection  is  made  at  a  sitting, 
and  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  should  have  elapsed  before  it  is  re- 
peated. Different  aspects  of  the  tumor  are  subjected  to  treatment.  Senn 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  carbolic-acid  treatment  established  by  Gunn. 
Schwartz  regards  iodine  as  the  most  efficacious  and  least  dangerous  for  ordi- 
nary cystic  goitre.  Ileymann  reports  16  deaths  from  injection,  one  of  which 
happene<l  suddenly  after  the  use  of  iodine,  which  had  been  injected  twice 
per  week  for  four  months. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Operations. — ILTmorrhage  is  a  constant  danger 
during,  and  it  may  happen  after,  the  operation.  If  care  be  exercised  to 
divide  nothing  incautiously  and  to  divide  the  vessels  between  two  liga- 
tures, but  little  annoyance  is  likely  to  happen  from  this  cause  during 
operation,  unless  the  growth  be  a  soft  and  highly  vascular  one,  when  a 
startling  and  ])rofuse  bleeding  will  be  provoked  by  opening  the  capsule. 
The  difliculty  of  finding  and  securing  the  bleeding  points  in  such  cases  is 
often  trying,  and  may  seriously  test  the  composure  of  the  surgeon.  If  care- 
ful scrutiny  be  exercised  to  detect  bleeding  points  before  the  wound  is 
closed,  and  the  ligatures  have  been  securely  placed  during  operation,  no 
rational  fear  need  be  felt  regarding  haemorrhage  ihereafter.  The  danger 
of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  is  especially  prominent  here  because 
of  their  great  number,  large  size,  and  intimate  relation  with  the  influence 
of  respiratory  aspiration.  These  peculiarities  contribute  to  danger  from 
the  \ise  of  injections,  and  to  the  presence  of  thrombi.  (Jentle  manipula- 
tions of  tlie  tumor  are  essential  to  security  of  the  patient. 

The  Becurrcnt  Larj/ngnil  Nerve. — If  this  nerve  be  cut,  bruised,  or  in- 
cluded in  a  li<rature  during  o])eration,  serious  laryngeal  manifestations  may 
occur  at  the  time  or  may  ha])pen  afterward.  Undue  dragging  on  the  nerve, 
its  involvement  in  cicatricial  formation,  or  the  presence  of  neuritis  may 
cause  a})lionia  after  oj)eration.  Fortunately,  however,  these  manifestations 
are  not  always  })ernianent.  Large,  adherent,  illy-defined  tumors  are  dan- 
gerous for  this  reason,  as  are  those  surrounding  closely  the  trachea  and 
(esophagus.  A  subsequent  operation  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  these  syni])- 
toms.  The  lymphatic  duct,  especially  the  right,  may  l>e  bruised  or  torn 
during  the  removal  of  large  or  low  goitres.  The  distinctive  appearance  of 
the  lyni])h  will  suggest  the  nature  of  the  structure  involved. 

Crliulifis. — Cellulitis  of  a  septic  nature  may  follow  operation  even  for 
small  growths,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  mediastinum.  A 
scru]nilous  ase])tic  technique  will  obviate  this  danger. 

Cnrhesia  lln/reoprird. — Cachexia  thyreopriva  manifests  its  presence  by 
a  sp(»cies  of  tetany  and  myxcedema.  The  continued  and  frequent  occurrence 
of  these  siKiuels  in  complete  extirpation  l<*d  to  its  abandonnumt  exce})t 
in  malignant  disease.  The  removal  of  a  greater  or  lesser  fractional  part 
of  the  gland  may  he  followed  by  these  manifestations  in  a  minor  degree. 
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However,  the  best  evidence  of  their  infrequeney  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  in  1,600  cases  of  operation  by  Kocher's  method  but  4  suffered  from 
this  sequel. 

The  dressing  of  the  wound  requires  no  especial  technique.  The  cavity  of 
the  wound  is  mopped  with  an  aseptic  solution  or  wiped  dry ;  loose  clots  are 
removed,  and  all  bleeding  points  are  arrested.  The  margins  of  the  wound 
are  carefully  united  with  silkworm-gut  sutures,  and  drainage  is  employed  at 
the  dependent  parts.  The  walls  of  the  wound  are  pressed  together  and 
dead  spaces  eliminated  by  catgut  sutures,  and  sponge  pressure  carefully 
adjusted  and  equalized  by  a  thick  covering  of  absorbent  cotton  held  in  place 
with  bandages.  If  the  bandages  are  applied  too  tightly  much  discomfort 
will  follow.  A  mild  pharyngitis,  attended  with  profuse  expectoration  of 
mucus,  often  occurs,  as  in  other  operations  on  the  neck,  at  the  sides,  and  at 
the  median  line. 

The  after'trejatment  is  of  a  routine  character.  The  head  is  kept  flexed 
as  much  as  comfort  will  permit,  and  the  dressings  are  changed  to  conform 
with  needed  cleanliness.  The  drainage  is  removed  after  a  day  or  two.  The 
food  should  be  bland  and  nutrient,  and  fresh  air  freely  provided. 

The  Results, — The  40-per-cent  death  rate  of  forty-five  years  ago  was 
reduced  to  21  before  1871,  and  to  11  per  cent  before  1877.  In  1895 
Kocher  reported  1,000  cases  of  benign  goitre  operated  on  by  himself,  with 
an  operation  death  rate  of  1  per  cent.  To  this  list  can  now  be  added  700 
others,  of  which  Kocher  performed  550  and  his  assistants  the  remainder. 
The  last  600  of  this  series  includes  18  malignant  and  15  exophthalmic 
cases,  and  still  the  average  death  rate  is  but  1  per  cent.  Kocher  still  later 
reports  1,100  operations  with  three  deaths.  Kronlein  and  Sulzer  report 
200  and  144  cases  respectively  without  a  death.  A  2-per-cent  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  now  a  fair  estimate  of  the  results  of  experienced  hands  in  benign 
cases.  The  outlook  in  malignant  cases  is  gloomy.  Kocher's  operative 
death  rate  is  33.33  per  cent.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  about  six 
months  (Orcel) ;  84  per  cent  die  in  six  and  60  per  cent  in  eight  weeks 
(Kotter).  In  exophthalmic  goitre  the  rate  of  mortality  from  operation 
is  well  shown  by  the  cases  collected  by  Starr.  In  190  cases  74  were 
cured,  45  improved,  3  unimproved,  and  23  died  from  the  operation. 
The  remaining  45  not  stated.  The  mortality  rate  varies  from  7  (Kinni- 
cutt)  to  12  or  15  per  cent,  depending  on  the  judgment  and  operative  skill 
of  the  surgeon. 

Wounds  of  the  Neok. — Incised,  stab,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  are 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Incised  wounds  happen  oftenest  because  ot 
suicidal  attempts.  The  location  and  extent  of  the  incision  modify  its  severity. 
If  at  the  front  and  above  the  hyoid  bone,  the  base  of  the  tongue  may  be  in- 
volved, if  through  the  thyro-hyoid  space,  the  epiglottis  and  pharynx  (Fig. 
870),  if  lower,  the  larynx  and  trachea  respectively  may  be  involved.  In  at- 
tempted suicide  the  wounds  at  the  median  line  are  often  shallow,  the  force  of 
the  attempt  being  outwardly  expended  on  the  lower  jaw.  Incision  through 
the  thyro-hyoid  space  occurs  most  frequently.  If  the  wound  be  superficial, 
but  little  harm  may  arise;  if  deep,  free  division  of  the  air  passage  and  per- 
47 
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haps  of  important  vessels  on  either  side  is  followed  more  or  less  promptly  by 
death  from  haemorrhage  or  asphyxia,  unless  relieved.  Deep  wounds,  involv- 
ing the  spaces  immediately  above  and  below  the  hyoid  bone,  incite  suffoca- 
tion from  the  closure  of  the  larynx  by  the  down-falling  of  the  base  of  the 
divided  tongue  and  of  the  divided  epiglottis  respectively.  Inflowing  blood 
is  an  important  element  of  immediate  and  remote  danger  in  all  instances  of 
air-passage  involvement,  causing  infection  in  the  first  and  septic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  in  the  latter  instance.  (Edema  of  the  glottis 
and  emphysema  of  the  connective  tissue  are  common  and  important  com- 
plications of  these  wounds,  the  former  happening  most  frequently  with  upper 
and  the  latter  with  lower  involvements  of  the  air  passages.  The  importance 
of  gunshot  and  stab  wounds  relates  to  the  direction  and  extent  of  injury. 
The  important  vessels  and  nerves,  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  and  even  the 
pleural  cavity  and  lung  itself,  may  be  involved  in  these  injuries. 

Fracture  of  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone  may  result  from  direct  blows  and 
from  manual  choking.  These  injuries  may  so  deform  and  cripple  the  parts 
as  to  threaten  suffocation  in  the  former,  and  cause  much  pain  and  annoy* 
ance  in  the  latter  instance. 

llie  Treatment, — The  treatment  is  regulated  by  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. Severe  haemorrhage  and  asphyxia  demand  instant  arrest  of  bleeding, 
the  removal  of  obstruction,  and  the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  if  then 
required.  When  time  will  permit,  thorough  asepsis  should  be  practiced. 
In  wounds  involving  the  air  passages  the  arrest  of  bleeding  is  of  double  sig- 
nificance, preventing  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  respiratory  passages  as 
well  iis  the  loss  to  the  patient.  Temporary  tracheotomy  is  usually  required 
in  wounds  of  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  and  the  pharynx,  especially  the  latter 
two,  in  order  that  the  danger  incurred  by  the  sudden  advent  of  oedema  of 
the  glottis  may  be  forestalled.  Wounds  of  the  trachea  may  be  closed  with 
catgut  at  once  and  tracheotomy  omitted.  In  wounds  of  other  kinds  the  tube 
may  be  inserted  at  the  seat  of  injury  or  through  a  high  tracheotomy,  if  the 
location  of  the  wound  permits.  In  wounds  involving  the  pharynx,  trache- 
otomy is  often  advisable  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  septic  exposures 
arising  from  discharges  provoked  by  food  contact,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  Tracheotomy  permits  of  careful  cleansing  and  closure 
of  the  original  wound  in  many  instances.  In  wounds  of  the  oesophagus, 
infiltration  of  the  deep  tissues  of  the  neck  from  swallowing  food  and  fluid 
may  happen  before  the  existence  of  an  injury  is  suspected.  In  stab  and 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  trachea  extensive  and  dangerous  emphysema  may 
arise,  requiring  tracheotomy  and  free  incision  for  relief.  A  gunshot  wound 
of  the  neck,  passing  contiguous  to  but  not  involving  the  trachea,  and  enter- 
ing the  lung,  may  cause  extensive  emphysema  and  otherwise  simulate  in 
all  important  respects  a  wound  of  the  trachea.  Oesophageal  wounds  should 
be  exposed  at  once,  cleansed,  and,  if  clean  cut,  sutured.  Ragged  wounds, 
howsoever  inflicted,  should  he  treated  by  drainage  and  packing.  In  no 
instance  is  it  wise  to  com])lotely  close  a  wound  in  case  of  oesophageal  involve- 
ment (page  590),  because  the  uncertainty  of  union  of  the  tube  renders  pri- 
mary closure  unsafe.     Wounds  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis  are  sewed  care- 
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fully  at  once,  the  divided  borders  of  the  mucous  membrune  of  the  pharynx 
being  closely  apposed  by  sewing  before  tht*  more  snperfioia)  structures  are 
mnti^d-     III  all  suiiable  insLaiices  wouiule  of  the  neck  should  be  carefully 

closed.  The  divided  borders  of 
the  mu&clea  and  guping  struct  urea 
should  be  united  with  sutures  to 
secure  prompt  and  effective  union, 
thus  eliminating  deatl  spaces.  Af- 
ter suture  of  the  suf t  parts  the  neck 
is  flexed,  and  sulficieut  pressure  is 
applied  to  cause  still  further  the 
a[>proximaiiun  and  retention  essen- 
tial to  the  prevention  of  dead 
splices  and  to  good  union.  Drain- 
age  should  be  employed  only  in 
the  instance  of  suspected  infection- 
Fixed  position  of  the  neck,  clean- 
liness, alimentation  by  the  bowel 
for  ji  diiy  f)r  so  in  case  of  pharyn- 
geal wound,  followed  by  feeding 
by  the  stomach  tube,  are  impor- 
tant measures  of  treatment.  If  tlie 
head  be  lowered  for  tiie  tirst  two 
or  three  days,  ati  increase  of  Wood 
in  the  brain  and  the  How  of  the 
discharges  awny  from  the  w^onnd 
will  be  favored.  The  tracheal, 
the  cpsophagea!,  and  laryngeal  se- 
quels should  be  treated  as  necessity 
dcnumds. 

Abscess  and  Phlepion  of  the 
Neck.  — Abscess  and  plilegmon  of 
tile  neck  located  in  the  sublingual 
(Lud wig's  angina),  submaxillary^ 
and  parotid  regions,  also  at  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  cervical  regions 
frnni  glandular  involvement,  not 
infrequently  occur  In  each  in- 
stancf*  early  relief  should  be  sougljt 
by  free  incisiotj. 

The  awaiting  the  presence  of 
fluctuation  while  encouraging  it^ 
appearance  by  ponlticos,  eta,  ia 
ofrcn  fniugbt  with  grnve  dangers 
from  purulent  and  serous  infection,  i,nfiltration  of  the  deep  tissues  of  the 
neck,  and  mdema  giottidis,  especially  in  those  cases  located  below  the  infe- 
rior maxilla.      Kxtensire  sloughing  of  the  connective  tissue  of   the  neck, 


1  *iu,  802.  —  ArmngTemeat  of  iht!  ilw»p  ncrvical 
fa«K'tN,  rmiscWs.  ve««<*b.  nerve*,  etc  R»f»howri 
b?  Iransvor^e  voctjan  on  level  witfi  nixf  li  rer- 
viurtl  vurtt^hra.  «.  Anterior  juj^ulnr  vHn.  h. 
Sterno-hynid  muM4'li'.  r.  Onio-hvoifl  muj*ole. 
J,  Kxrerrml  jtiuulur  vein,  e,  In'ternrtl  juiru- 
iar  veirh  /.  Cnminon  oAmliil  nrierv.  7. 
Fnc'urnt)gfistnc  nerve,  h.  Vertdjni}  vessel*, 
».  Sympatlietie  nerve.  /  r»e*^jendens  hyp>* 
gjosisi  nerve,    k.  liecurfent  Iiiryn^feiil  nerve. 
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attended  with  foetid  gas,  have  been  seen  by  the  writer.  The  relief  of  the 
tension,  prevention  of  sloughing,  and  extensive  infiltration  of  morbid  prod- 
ucts, even  into  the  thorax,  requires  early  and  decided  action.  Also  the 
liability  to  sudden  and  fatal  oedema  of  the  glottis  demands  the  exercise  of 
the  forethought  necessary  to  meet  and  relieve  the  complication  at  once  by 
bronchotomy  (page  681). 

Retropliaryilgeal  Abscess. — Betropharyngeal  abscess  is  not  an  infrequent 
affection,  especially  in  children.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  pharyn- 
geal tissues,  the  softening  of  diseased  lymphatic  glands,  and  caries  of  the 
bodies  of  cervical  vertebrde,  are  frequent  causes  of  this  variety  of  abscess. 

The  Anatomical  Points, — The  relations  of  the  various  extensions  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  to  the  oesophagus,  phannx,  and  the  other  deep  struc- 
tures of  the  neck  (Fig.  892),  together  with  the  fact  that  the  lower  limit 
of  the  pharynx  corresponds  to  the  intervertebral  disk  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebra;,  and  the  liability  of  the  extension  by  burrowing  of  post- 
pharyngeal suppuration  into  the  thorax,  are  individually  and  collectively 
important  items  (Gerster).  Betropharyngeal  abscess  may  be  opened  inter- 
nally through  the  pharynx  and  externally  through  the  neck  at  two  situations. 

The  evacuation  through  the  mouth  is  not  advisable,  except  in  the  instance 
of  small  collections  of  pus  dependent  upon  transient  causes.  The  chronic 
discharge  of  pus  into  the  pharynx  is  objectionable  from  nearly  every  stand- 
point, and  especially  when  the  disease  is  thus  protracted  by  ineflScient  drain- 
age and  inadequate  cleanliness.  If  it  be  determined  to  evacuate  the  abscess 
through  the  pharynx,  cleanse  the  part  thoroughly,  place  the  patient  on  the 
back  in  a  good  light,  cocainize  the  mucous  membrane,  fasten  the  jaws  apart, 
seize  the  tongue  and  draw  it  forward.  The  end  of  the  left  index  finger  is 
placed  against  the  prominent  fluctuating  point, 
and  the  patient  is  caused  to  inspire  deeply.  A 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  its  blade  protected,  ex- 
cept at  the  point,  with  adhesive  plaster,  is  then 
(Fig.  893)  carried  along  the  finger  into  the 
abscess,  and  an  opening  is  made  downward 
or  upward,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
point  of  greatest  prominence,  half  an  inch  or 
so  in  length  (Fig.  893).  As  the  fluid  escapes, 
the  finger  is  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  turned 
over  and  caused  to  expire  forcibly,  so  as  to 

clear  the  throat  of  the  discharge.     Spouffinff      -r,      oao     ^      • 

.^,      ,     ...      ,         ,         ,  ,  ^       Fig.  893.— Opening  a   retro- 

witli  sterilized  water,  to  remove  the  pus  and  pharyngeal  abscess. 

promote  cleanliness,  is  practiced  from  time  to 

time  until  healing  takes  place.  In  every  instance  when  extended  suppura- 
tion is  anticipated,  the  evacuating  incision  should  be  made  from  without, 
behind,  or  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

Chlene's  Method. — Chlene  made  an  incision  from  the  mastoid  process 
downward  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  the 
proper  distance  through  the  integument  and  fascia,  drew  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  muscle  forward  and  passed  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 
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(Fig.  892)  behind  the  deep  vessels  and  the  longus  colli  to  the  retropliaryn- 
geal  space,  by  means  of  blunt  dissection. 

This  plan  of  evacuation  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  as  no  important 
structures  intervene.  The  course  is  direct,  the  drainage  quite  dependent, 
and  any  resulting  disfigurement  is  at  the  side  rather  than  in  the  front  of 
the  neck.    This  plan  is  to  be  commended. 

Buckliardt's  Metbod. — Buckhardt  made  an  incision  at  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  at  the  level  of  the  larynx,  through  the  skin 
and  platysma,  and  reached  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  he  pushed 
aside.  The  carotid  sheath  was  quickly  exposed  and  drawn  outward  along 
with  its  contents  by  means  of  a  hook.  The  prevertebral  fascia  covering 
the  longus  colli  (Fig.  892)  was  quickly  opened,  and  the  prevertebral  space 
promptly  gained  by  blunt  dissection  directed  transversely  inward  across  the 
muscle.  The  only  vessels  directly  in  the  course  of  this  dissection  were  a 
small  subcutaneous  vein,  which  was  tied  between  two  ligatures,  and  the 
thyroid  vessels,  which  were  pushed  aside.  The  route  by  the  latter  method 
is  somewhat  shorter,  and  the  field  of  disease  is  more  easily  exposed.  How- 
ever, the  drainage  is  less  free  and  the  disfigurement  more  prominent  than 
in  the  former. 

The  Renmrks, — Tuberculous  products,  foreign  bodies,  and  diseased  bone 
should  be  removed  carefully,  suitable  drainage  introduced,  cleanliness 
secured,  and  repair  encouraged  by  the  recognized  antiseptic  means. 

I'ke  Results. — Little  or  no  danger  arises  from  the  operation  if  conducted 
antiseptically  and  with  care.  The  final  outcome  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease  causing  the  abscess. 

The  fiemoval  of  Diseased  Cervical  Lymphatio  Glands. —The  devious  and 
unforeseen  relations  that  exist  between  diseased  cervical  glands  and  the 
important  superficial  and  deep  structures  of  the  neck,  invest  their  removal 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  often  begets  a  strong  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt  in  many  instances.  Apparently 
simple  cases  often  become,  as  the  operation  progresses,  difficult  and  com- 
plex, and  sometimes  even  dangerous  of  execution.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  that 
the  patient  or  the  friends  be  given  at  the  outset  a  quite  definite  idea  of  the 
uncertainties  that  too  often  are  a  serious  part  of  the  procedure.  At  all 
events,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  regard  the  operation  as  trivial. 
The  glands  may  be  more  or  less  firm  and  independently  encapsulated 
or  broken  down  and  adherent  to  each  other.  Caseous  and  inflammatory 
products  may  take  the  place  of  or  mingle  with  definite  gland  structure. 
The  superficial  and  deep  series  of  glands  may  be  affected  independently 
of  each  other,  but  usually  they  are  diseased  conjointly,  although  in  an 
irregular  and  often  unexpected  manner.  An  easily  removable  diseased 
superficial  series  may  communicate  freely  with  a  deep  one  that  is  intri- 
cately associated  with  important  structures. 

The  Anatnwicnl  Points. — Before  attempting  the  removal  in  pronounced 
cases,  the  course  and  relation  of  the  superficial  and  deep  nerves  and  vessels 
should  be  reviewed.  The  superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are 
especially  exposed  to  division.     The  cervico  facial  branch  of  the  facial  nerve 
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and  its  terminal  branches  may  l>e  injured,  causing  objectionable  p^aralysis  of 
the  lower  lip.  The  relation  of  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
8temo-mai5toid  is  of  great  importance.  The  relation  of  the  superficial  and 
deep  glands  with  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  the  latter  with  the  deep 
glands  of  the  neck,  are  matters  of  great  significance.  Any  good  text-book 
on  anatomy  will  illustrate  forcibly  these  important  features.  The  presence 
and  location  of  the  lymphatic  ducts  should  not  escape  attention. 


Vui.  HU4. — The  instruments  employed  in  removal  of  diseased  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

a,  Scal|H;ls,  large  and  small,  h.  Forcipressure,  curved  and  straight,  c.  Forceps,  dis- 
jsecting  and  mouse-tooth,  d.  Scissors,  short  blunt-pointed  straight,  and  curved  on 
the  flat.  e.  Probe,  f.  Jilunt  dissectors,  g.  Sharper  blunt  dissector,  h.  Aneurism 
needle,  t.  Grooved  director.  /  Small  scoop,  k.  Needles  and  catgut.  I.  Horsehair. 
in.  Single-  and  two-tined  tenacula.  7i.  Small  hooked  and  blunt-pointed  retractors. 
Wipers,  ligatures,  drainage  agents,  large  retractors,  and  ample  gauze  and  plaster-of- 
Puris  bandages  are  needed. 

lite  incisions  for  the  removal  vary  in  accordance  with  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  glandular  involveniont.  tlio  importanco  of  the  contiguous  anat- 
omy, and  tin?  liability  to  operative  disfigurement.  The  transversely  directed 
skin  fold  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neek  suggests  the  site  of  an  incision  to 
ohviate  deformity  in  tlu»  removal  of  glands  located  opposite  to  the  hyoid 
l)one  and  anterior  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  glands  in  the  lo\ver 
part  of  tiie  posterior  triangle  can  be  well  approached  through  a  similar 
incision  at  that  situation.  At  other  situations  oblique  incisions  arranged 
to  conform  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  border  of  tiie  sterno-mastoid  are 
advisable.  Tbe  S-sliaped  incision  of  Hartley  (Fig.  895),  employed  as  a 
whole  or  in  part,  as  circumstances  require,  is  a  commendable  one.     In  all 
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instances  the  incision  should  be  made  sufficiently  free  to  afford  ample  room. 
Safety  of  execution  should  not  be  exchanged  for  cosmetic  result.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  upon  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the 
head  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  A  good  light,  plenty  of  time  and  assist- 
ance, and  aseptic  detail  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  operator.  Chlo- 
roform or  A.  C.  E.  mixture  should  be  given  to  avoid  congestion  of  the  ves- 
sels, unless  contraindicated. 

The  Operation  (Treves). — Make  a  free  incision  along  the  selected  line 
through  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia,  avoiding  the  division  of  the  super- 
ficial nerves,  if  possible;  expose  and  free  the  ster no- mastoid  muscle  and 
hold  it  aside  with  retractors  when  in  the  field  of  operation ;  divide  the  mus- 
cular fibers  to  a  limited  extent,  and  then  only  when  necessary ;  divide  the 
deep  fascia  and  expose  the  capsules  of  the  enlarged  glands ;  turn  out  the 
glands  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  or  a  similarly  shaped  implement,  if 
they  be  non-adherent ;  if  adherent,  attack  the  aggregation  at  the  point  least 
firmly  fixed,  keeping  close  to  the  capsules  throughout  the  dissection,  and 
removing  adherent  portions  of  the  same;  dissect  out,  rather  than  tear  out 
a  mass  of  tissue,  as  the  latter  procedure  ruptures  the  connective  vessels, 
the  nerves,  and  also  the  capsules,  smearing  the  tissues  with  the  disorganized 
gland  structure;  relax  and  examine  constricting  bands  of  tissue  before  divi- 
sion, as  they  may  contain  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  and  when  in  doubt  regarding 
the  presence  of  the  former  divide  the  tissue  between  constricting  agents ; 
isolate  torn  vessels,  and  tie  above  and  below  the  rent  with  catgut;  search 
carefully  for  isolated  and  deep-seated  glands,  leaving  none  behind,  unless 
their  removal  as  a  whole  begets  unwarranted  danger,  and  in  such  as  these 
divide  the  capsule  and  dig  away  the  contents,  removing  the  capsule  after- 
ward, if  practicable;  flush  out  the  wound  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  remov- 
ing blood  clots  and  arresting  all  bleeding  points ;  close  the  wound  with  deep 
and  superficial  sutures,  eradicating  all  dead  spaces;  introduce  drainage  in 
deep  wounds,  those  with  lacerated  borders,  and  in  any  in  which  diseased 
tissue  remains  behind ;  apply  antiseptic  dressings  with  overlying  sponges 
for  compression,  bandaging  them  as  firmly  in  place  as  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  functions  of  the  neck  of  the  patient  will  permit. 

The  Precautions. — Avoid  rupturing  the  diseased  glands,  as  consequent 
infection  of  contiguous  freshened  surfaces  may  follow.  In  such  instances 
careful  cleansing  should  be  practiced  at  once.  Incautious  attention  and 
indifference  to  anatomical  details  during  removal  of  these  glands  leads  to 
unnecessary  division  of  the  superficial  nerves,  especially  the  superficial  cer- 
vical. This  nerve  passes  across  the  neck  on  either  side,  nearly  opposite 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  spinal  accessory  is  exposed  in  operations  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  posterior  triangle,  but  can  be  readily  recognized,  when 
irritated,  by  the  causing  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  it  supplies.  The 
phrenic,  pneumogastric,  recurrent  laryngeal,  descendens  hypoglossi,  the  pri- 
mary cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerves  are 
in  but  little  danger  except  in  extensive  involvement  of  the  deep  series  of 
glands,  or  during  removal  of  deep-seated  growths  of  a  different  nature. 
Under  similar   circumstances,  the  apices  of   the   pleural  cavities — which 
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extend  above  the  first  riVi  at  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  serenth  cenrical 
vertebra,  and  higher  in  the  female  than  in  the  male — may  be  invaded.  The 
right  and  left  lymphatic  duet8  are  also  endangered  by  dissection  at  these 
situations.  The  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  '\>  a  danger  to  be  apprehended 
here.  The  prevention  and  treatment  is  considered  already  on  page  122. 
"  Keep  close  to  the  capsule;  make  no  cut  in  the  dark;  be  chary  of  cutting 
tissues  which  are  only  Kfcn  when  put  fully  upon  the  stretch,"  are  wise  admo- 
nitions of  Treves. 

The  effc-cts  of  division  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  sympathetic,  and  com- 
mon motor  nerves  of  the  neck  are  well  understood,  and  need  no  special 
mention.  The  effect  of  division  of  one  or  both  phrenic  nerves  is  compara- 
tively so  well  illustrated  by  the  outcome  in  cases  of  crushing  attendant  on 
fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  as  to  need  only  the  admonition  which  the 
latter  teach  to  impress  the  importance  of  the  maintenance  of  their  structural 
integrity,  itegarding  the  pneumogastric  in  this  connection  one  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  the  conclusion  of  Park,  uttered  in  1895,  after  an  able 
consideration  of  recorded  cases :  "  Nevertheless,  the  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony is  in  favor  of  the  comparative  safety  of  attacking  this  nerve  when 
involved  in  disease,  and  when  too  much  other  disturbance  is  not  necessitated 
by  the  condition  which  has  caused  the  operation."  * 

//  injury  of  the  thoracic  duct  be  detected  in  time,  and  the  seat  of  the 
wound  can  be  found,  repair  may  be  made  by  means  of  interrupted  sutures, 
implantation  (page  1043),  or  size  and  ligature,  as  required.  Usually  a 
knowledge  of  the  injury  occurs  too  late  for  the  purpose,  and  even  when 
favorably  recognized,  detection  of  the  breach  in  the  duct  may  not  be  possible. 
Under  the  circumstances  direct  pressure  with  gauze  compresses  is  the  suitable 
and  usually  Kuccessful  treatment  in  both  instances.    Avoid  fatty  food. 

The  Remarks. — The  natural  intimate  association  of  the  lymphatic  struc- 
tures with  the  veins  ])espeak8  the  difficulty  of  the  removal  of  the  former 
when  diseased.  Tlie  compressed  veins  become  changed  in  their  normal 
aspects,  and  therefore  are  often  divided  in  spite  of  the  greatest  caution. 
When  a  vein  can  not  be  separated  from  a  lymphatic  enlargement,  it  should 
be  sacrifieed,  except,  perliaps,  in  the  instance  of  the  internal  jugular,  when 
tile  gland  should  be  removed  piecemeal  if  need  be.  Excision  (page  215)  of 
a  portion  of  this  vein  l)etwe(»n  two  ligatures  is  justifiable  when  it  is  torn  or 
traverses  a  malignant  growtli.  Normal  veins  of  a  minor  size  often  resemble 
the  largest  ones  wlien  compressed  by  glandular  enlargements  and  malignant 
growths.  Tiie  sterno-niastoid  muscle  should  not  be  divided,  if  possible  to 
avoid  it, as  inarkcnl  deformity  mayfollow  imperfect  unionof  the  divided  ends. 

Hartley's  Method. — Hartley  devised,  some  time  since,  the  following  in- 
genious })hui  of  apjjroach  to  diseased  glands  of  the  neck.  The  operative 
eonvenience  and  the  curativi*  and  cosmetic  outcome  of  the  plan  are  such  as 
to  eoniniend  its  eni{)loyment.  The  following  description  is  quoted  from 
Stimson's  valuable  work  on  operative  surgery,  and  has  the  additional  worth 
due  to  Hartley's  ])ersonal  revision. 

*  Transactions  of  Iho  American  Surgical  Association,  vol.  xiii. 
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Pig.  805.— The  removal  of  diseased  cervical  lym- 
phatic glands,  Hartley*8  method,  a.  Point 
of  division  of  the  sterno  -  mastoid  muscle. 
b,  c,  d.  Line  of  incision. 


The  Operation, — The  incision  is  S-shaped  (Fig.  895),  and  involves 
only  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  fascia;  starting  below  the  chin  it 
passes  in  a  curve  downward  and  backward  to  the  hyoid  bone,  then  up 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  near  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  whence  it  sweeps 
down  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  trapezius,  forward  over 
the  sterno-mastoid,  and  down- 
ward and  backward  again  to 
terminate  above  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle  (b,  c,  d).  The 
flaps  thus  formed  are  dissected 
up,  exposing  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
and  the  latter  is  cut  trans- 
versely near  its  center  and  the 
ends  reflected,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  above.  The  point 
where  the  muscle  is  divided 
must  not  be  in  the  line  of  the 
cutaneous  incision,  but  under 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  flaps, 
preferably  the  upper  (a).  The 
great  vessels  are  thus  exposed  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  clavicle,  and 
the  operator  can  excise  the  adherent  and  diseased  glands,  and  avoid  injury 
to  the  adjacent  important  structures. 

At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  divided  ends  of  the  sterno-mastoid  are 
united  with  catgut,  the  flaps  replaced  and  loosely  sutured  in  position,  and 
drainage  provided  for  in  the  most  dependent  angles. 

This  large  incision  is  only  used  when  the  glands  in  the  superior  and 
inferior  carotid  and  submaxillary  triangles  are  involved  simultaneously. 
For  less  extensive  disease  the  upper  or  lower  flap  may  be  employed  alone ; 
or  one  may  be  fashioned  with  a  pedicle  in  a  position  the  reverse  of  that 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  incision  for  a  single  flap  should  approximately 
correspond  to  the  circumference  of  the  tumor,  which  is  then  exposed  in  its 
entirety  by  division  of  the  sterno-mastoid  below  the  point  where  it  is  entered 
by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  The  flap  consists  of  skin,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  platysma,  and  fascia. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Mitchell)*  plan  of  practice  may  be 
briefly  expressed  as  follows : 

The  Operation. — Make  a  curved  incision  (Fig.  896)  from  over  the 
mastoid  process,  forward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  thence  slightly  backward  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle;  make  a 
transverse  incision  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle,  forming  with  the 
preceding,  a  T-shaped  outline;  dissect  back  the  skin,  uncovering  a  quad- 


^  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  July,  1902. 
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Fig.  896. — Skin  incision  for  complete  removal  of  glands 
of  neck. 


ri lateral  area,  through  which  all  parts  of  the  neck  can  be  easily  reached; 
divide  the  subcutaneous  fascia  and  the  platysma  of  the  angle  between  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-niastoid  muscle  and  the  clavicle,  along  with 
a  few  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  this  muscle,  and  turn  the  tissues  back,  ex- 
posing the  external  jugular  vein;  ligature,  divide,  and  turn  aside  this  vein, 
thus  exposing  the  "  key  to  the  operation  ■ ' — the  omo-hyoid  muscle ;  seize 

and  divide  the  omo-hyoid 
and  (using  the  upper 
part  as  a  retractor)  pull 
aside  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoi<l,thus 
permitting  the  dissection 
to  be  carried  up  along 
the  internal  jugular  and 
posterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  to  the  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  spinal 
accessory ;  remove  the  dis- 
eased glands  from  the 
nen-e.  leaving  them  con- 
nected with  those  above, 
and  continue  the  whole 
dissection  from  the  medi- 
an line  and  below,  upward  and  outward.  In  some  instances  the  degree  of 
involvement  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius 
muscles  is  such  that  their  rescue  by  continued  dissection  in  this  manner  is 
practically  impossible.  In  such  cases  the  following  plan  is  practiced:  use  as 
before  the  omo-hyoid  for  a  guide  and  divide  the  stcrno-mastoid  low  down  on 
a  line  with  it ;  reflect  the  ends  of  the  stemo-mastoid  upward  and  downward, 
thereby  exposing  a  large  area  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  chain  of  glands 
embracing  the  muscle  and  nerve  above;  rescue  now  both  branches  of  the 
nerve,  ligaturing  and  removing  the  internal  jugular  if  required.  In  some 
instances  the  disease  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  require  removal  of  some 
portions  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  nuiscles.  The  ends  of  the 
divided  muscles  should  be  sutured  and  their  functions  favored  until  repair 
is  completed;  when  removed,  deeper  muscles  assume  the  functions.  The 
wounds  are  closed  with  sul)cutieular  silver  sutures,  temporary  drainage 
provided,  abundance  of  gauze  applied,  and  strict  immobility  enforced  by 
plaster-of-paris  bandages  su])plemented  with  three  box-wood  splints  em- 
bracing the  head  and  siiouldcrs. 

The  Renidrks. — The  disease  is  usually  descending,  because  of  the 
oral  sources  of  the  infliction.  Mitchell  recalls  the  facts  that,  practically 
sp(»aking,  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  may  be  divided  into  four  groups: 
'*  Those  in  the  anterior  triansrle  and  those  in  tiie  posterior,  with  two  con- 
necting chains,  one  passing  in  front  and  tiic  other  behind  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle/*  The  chain  behind  the  muscle  a])pears  to  ])e  the  moot  commonly 
involved,  hence  arises  much  of  the  ditliculty  of  the  operation  for  removal. 
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The  superior  triangle  is  involved  in  70  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  the 
disease  is  more  extensive  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  neck  when  its  other 
regions  are  implicated.  By  the  preceding  method  the  internal  jugular  is 
exposed  at  its  lowest  portion  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  and  can  be 
provisionally  tied  to  prevent  entrance  of  air  if  injured  later.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  with  the  chain  of  glands  connecting  those 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  triangles  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
at  the  seat  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  wuth  which  the  nerve  is  some- 
times perplexingly  involved,  and  great  care  and  patience  is  often  needed  to 
safely  rescue  it  from  the  diseased  investment.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus  are  necessarily  divided,  but  the  descendens  noni  and  the 
phrenic  should  always  escape,  especially  the  latter.  Carefully  avoid  the 
thoracic  ducts ;  if  cream  be  given  before  the  operation  the  injury  is  more 
easily  detected  (Allen  and  Biggs).  Perpendicular  scars  spread  and  become 
more  conspicuous.  Transverse  ones  diminish  in  conspicuousness,  there- 
fore the  vertical  should  be  short  and  be  placed  on  living  surfaces  when 
possible,  and  the  transverse  should  follow  the  folds  of  the  neck.  However, 
cosmetic  considerations  ought  not  to  supersede  curative  means. 

The  After-treatment. — The  after-treatment  in  these  operations  consists 
in  securing  the  complete  local  rest  consistent  with  the  proper  cleanliness 
of  the  wound.  Fluids  should  be  given,  and  movements  of  the  lower  jaw 
interdicted.  The  drainage  should  be  removed  in  a  day  or  two,  except  when 
diseased  products  are  present.  The  sutures  are  taken  out  in  seven  or  eight 
days ;  the  buried  ones,  of  course,  remain. 

The  Results. — In  128  cases  operated  on  by  Billroth,  91  healed  by  primary 
union,  25  suppurated,  and  erysipelas  developed  in  5.  In  49  the  final  result 
could  not  be  obtained.  In  24  per  cent  no  recurrence  appeared  in  three  and 
a  half  years.  Local  relapse  happened  in  14  per  cent,  and  in  4  per  cent  at 
points  distant  from  the  seat  of  operation.  In  16  cases  the  internal  jugular 
was  tied. 

The  Results. — The  dangers  of  operation  are  slight;  shock  does  not 
characterize  it.  Jordan  and  Bios  report  328  cases  without  a  death.  Tran- 
sient tachycardia  and  occasional  haemorrhage  follow;  local  recurrence  hap- 
pened in  from  7  (Mitchell)  to  30  (Bios)  per  cent. 

Branchial  Cysts. — Branchial  cysts  are  of  congenital  origin  and  should 
be  removed  as  early  in  their  history  as  practicable.  Their  frequent  intimate 
association  with  the  important  deep  structures  of  the  neck  invest  their  treat- 
ment with  especial  concern.  Xot  infrequently  a  somewhat  superficial  cyst 
of  this  nature  is  connected  deeply  by  means  of  a  long,  narrow,  devious  tract, 
the  discovery  and  eradication  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  final  cure.  The 
steps  of  the  operative  removal  of  these  morbid  developments  differ  in  no 
essential  respect  from  those  directed  to  the  treatment  of  diseased  glands. 
The  frequent  greater  profundity  of  the  former  is  offset  by  the  extensive 
morbid  changes  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  operative  technique  is  concerned. 
The  introduction  of  a  probe  along  the  channel  to  the  seat  of  origin  is  often 
advantageous  in  the  treatment  of  this  variety  of  cases.  In  the  instance  of 
removal  from  the  neck  of  other  tumors  than  the  special  ones  already  con- 
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eidered,  the  rules  of  technique  applicable  to  the  latter  can  be  satisfactorily 
applied  to  the  removal  of  the  former  class.  Briefly  stated,  free  exposure 
of  the  growth  through  an  incision  best  suited  to  the  purpose ;  the  removal 
by  cautious  blunt  dissection,  attended  with  prompt  control  of  bleeding 
points ;  the  prevention  of  air  thrombosis ;  and  the  preservation  of  important 
structures. 

The  Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Gland.— The  complete  removal  of  this 
gland  is  a  most  difficult  operation,  especially  when  its  relations  are  changed 
by  a  malignant  growth  implicating  its  structure. 


>^^  ^  C.  0. 

Horizontal  section.  Frontal  section, 

Fio.  897. — The  parotid  compartment. 
i.  The  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.    2.  The       1.  The  external  auditory  meatus. 


styloid  process  and  its  muscles.  3. 
The  masseter  muscle.  I^,  The  internal 
pterygoid  muscle.  5.  The  digastric 
muscle.  6'.  The  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
7.  The  superficial  parotid  aponeurosis, 
S.  The  deep  parotid  aponeurosis,  d. 
The  wall  of  the  pharynx.  10,  The 
pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  parotid 
sheath.  11.  The  internal  carotid  ar- 
tery. 1-2.  The  internal  jugular  vein. 
IS.  The  integument.  1^,  The  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  15.  The  facial  nerve. 
10,  The  temporo-maxillary  vein.  11^ 
The  external  carotid  artery. 


2,  The 


skull.  3  and  ^.  The  styloid  process  and 
its  muscles.  5,  The  superficial  {mrotid 
aponeurosis.  V,.  The  deep  parotid  ap<>- 
neurosis.  7.  The  junction  of  inferior 
parts  of  compartment.  8.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  orifice.  9,  Tlie 
internal  carot id  artery.  10,  The  inter- 
nal jugular  vein.  11,  The  external 
carotid  artery.  IJ.  The  external  jwi- 
larvein.  i^.'The  integument,  i^.  The 
subcutaneous  tissue 


The  Andtomiral  Faints. — The  parotid  gland  is  located  in  the  parotid 
compartment,  whicli  is  formed  by  the  dee])  cervical  fascia;  it  is  trabecu- 
latod,  and  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the 
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lower  jaw  and  its  associated  raasseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles 
(Fig.  897,  Horizontal  section) ;  behind  by  the  sterno-inastoid,  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  muscles,  and  the  mastoid  process ;  above  by  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa;  below  by  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligament  separating  the  parotid  from  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  submaxillary  gland ;  internally  by  the  styloid  process  and  its  attached 
muscles  separating  the  gland  behind  from  the  internal  carotid,  the  internal 
jugulars,  and  their  accompanying  nerves;  in  front  from  the  loose  sub- 
pharyngeal  tissue.  The  external  layer  and  the  internal  layer  of  the 
sheath  of  the  sterno-mastoid  correspondingly  surround  the  parotid,  meet- 
ing at  its  anterior  border,  thus  forming  chiefly  the  sheath  or  compart- 
ment of  the  gland.  This  sheath  is  incomplete  (Fig.  897, 10,  Horizontal  sec- 
tion) at  the  inner  aspect  in  front  of  the  styloid  process,  corresponding  to  the 
pharyngeal  wall,  therefore,  the  pharynx  and  the  gland  are  not  infrequently 
reciprocally  involved  in  disease  of  either  of  these  regions.  Also  this  sheath 
is  not  complete  above  corresponding  to  the  external  ear  (Fig.  897,  Frontal 
section),  accounting  for  the  readiness  with  which  inflammations  of  the  gland 
invade  the  auricular  region  at  this  situation.  Extension  of  the  head  and 
protrusion  of  the  jaw  increase  somewhat  the  access  to  the  compartment  in 
old  age.  In  infancy  the  jaw  encroaches  the  least  upon  the  superficial  area 
of  the  parotid  compartment.  A  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  this  gland 
and  its  environments  should  precede  all  efforts  directed  to  its  removal. 
Elongations  of  the  gland  of  considerable  size  extend  from  its  deep  surface? 
inward,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the  styloid  process,  the  former 
passing  behind  the  mastoid  process  and  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  latter  to 
the  back  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  The  external  carotid  artery  passes 
through  the  gland  from  below  upward,  dividing  into  its  terminal  branches 
before  its  escape.  Superficial  to  this  artery  there  is  a  venous  trunk  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins  (Fig.  897,  1() 
and  17,  Horizontal  section) ;  to  this  trunk  the  internal  jugular  is  con- 
nected by  a  small  branch  that  passes  through  the  gland  structure.  The 
facial  nerve  (15)  and  its  branches  traverse  the  gland  from  behind  forward, 
and  receive  a  conmiunicating  branch  from  the  great  uricular  in  its  sub- 
stance. Immediately  beneath  the  floor  of  the  si)ace  lie  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  along  with  the  spinal  accessory,  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  pneumogastric  nerves.  Lymphatic  glands  lie  over  the 
parotid  and  are  present  within  it,  and  their  enlargement  may  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  gland  itself. 

The  Contraindications  to  Extirpation, — Immobility  of  the  tumor  and 
a  malignant  growth  implicating  the  structure  of  the  gland  may  be  regarded 
as  strong  contraindications  to  operation. 

The  Operation. — Place  the  patient  upon  a  suitable  table  in  a  good  light, 
with  the  shoulders  elevated  and  the  head  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  Make 
an  incision  from  tiie  zygoma  downward  along  the  central  line  of  the  tumor 
to  its  lower  border.  If  necessary,  this  one  can  l)e  supplemented  by  one  or 
more  extending  from  it  at  right  angles.  The  integumentary  flaps  are  freely 
reflected  to  expose  the  growth.     The  tumor  should  Ix?  raised  from  below 
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upward,  and  held  by  a  vokella.  This  will  raise  the  external  carotid  from  it« 
l»ed>  when  it  sliould  be  ii^olated,  tied  between  two  ligrttiirt*s»  and  divi<kd. 
The  vestsels  that  enter  or  eseupe  from  the  tumor  at  this  pi»int  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  (Fig.  SdS)^  The  tumor  ean  now  be  niiTsf.^ 
upward,  and  its  separation  from  the  deeper  tisguea  continued  by  means  of 
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the  fingerg  or  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  the  former  are  the  better.  The  vossela, 
as  they  ap[»ear  in  the  course  c»f  the  dissection,  are  isolatt^d  and  cut  between 
two  litraturoB. 

The  separation  of  the  growth  frora  the  flour  of  the  epace  mug^t  be  done 
gently  and  with  great  taut  ion  on  aeeoiint  of  the  contiguity  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  other  important  vessels,  and  the  nerves  loeaied  there^ 
whieh,  if  the  growth  l>e  a  large  one,  will  be  pressed  upon  by  it,  and  may 
have  liecome  adherent  to  it.  It  i*  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  division  of  the 
facial  nerves  if  the  growth  be  compact.  If  it  l>e  s^oft  and  spongy,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  nerve  may  be  preserved  by  a  careful  ukc  of  the  tingerg  or  director. 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  gland  ib  last  removed.  Thig  4?tep  of  the  opera- 
tion is  necessarily  attended  with  considerable  htemorrhage,  which  is,  how- 
ever, eat^ily  controlled.  Aft^r  the  reuioval,  nnite  the  flaf>fi,  establisih 
drainage,  and  dreiss  antit^e|)liail]y.  During  the  <li.<8ection,  room  can  he 
gained  by  caut*ing  the  patient  to  open  the  mouth.  Some  tumors  of  large 
size,  without  adhesions,  are  more  easily  removed  than  small  adhr  ' 
tuTOOrs,  When,  at*  one  approaches  the  large  vessels,  the  adlici^ions  b< 
more  resistant,  great  caution  should  be  exercised,  as  the  important  struc- 
tures mav  l>e  closely  adijerent  to  the  tumor.     If,  then,  further  efforts  to 
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separate  the  tumor  be  unwise,  the  separated  portion  sho'uld  be  cut  away 
and  the  remainder  left  in  space.  Often  under  these  circumstances  the 
remaining  portion  becomes  with  increasing  growth  more  superficial,  when 
it  can  be  removed.  The  division  and  turning  aside  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw  has  been  done  in  some  instances  to  gain  more  room.  The  limited  space 
in  which  the  gland  is  located  leads  to  early  adhesions  at  its  important 
aspects.  Preliminary  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  lessens  the  amount 
of  the  bleeding  from  the  arteries  directly  concerned  in  the  operation. 
Respiratory  aspiration  exercises  its  influence  on  the  veins  involved  in  the 
operation. 

The  Results. — This  operation  has  been  done  upward  of  200  times. 
When  performed  for  malignant  growths,  the  dii^ease  has  almost  invariably 
returned  within  six  months.  The  dangers  to  life  from  the  operation  itself 
are  about  12  per  cent;  only  a  few  cases  of  cure  of  malignant  disease  are 
reported. 
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Abbe's  method  of  controlling  hsemor- 
rhage  in  operation  on  superior  maxil- 
lary nerve,  283;  method  of  intracranial 
neurectomy  of  trifacial  nerve,  306; 
method  of  intracranial  neurectomy  of 
trifacial  nerve,  remarks  on,  306;  opera- 
tion for  stricture  of  oesophagus,  675. 

Abdominal  aorta,  contiguous  anatomy  of, 
130;  compression  of,  540;  ligature  of, 
130. 

Abdominal  injury,  shock  due  to,  120. 

Abdominal  wall,  weak  point  in,  141. 

Abscess,  cerebellar,  260;  cerebral,  258; 
of  neck,  725;  of  tonsil,  634;  retrophar- 
yngeal, 726;  retropharyngeal,  Buck- 
hardt's  method  of  opening,  727;  retro- 
pharyngeal, Chiene's  method  of  open- 
ing, 726. 

A.  C.  E.  mixture,  10-31;  indications  for, 
32. 

Acid,  boric,  saturated  solution,  61 ;  car- 
bolic, 60;  carbolic,  for  instruments,  52; 
carl)olic,  injection  of,  in  goitre,  Senn, 
722;  carbolic,  with  oleaginous  sub- 
stances, 60;  oxalic,  in  cleansing  hands, 
114;  salicylic,  61;  sulphurous,  61. 

Acquired  deformities,  558. 

Acromion  process  of  scapula,  excision  of, 
382. 

Actual  cautery,  79. 

Acupressure,  75 ;  applied  to  varicose  veins, 
216;  Simpson's  method,  75. 

Acute  hydrocephalus,  229;  lumbar  punc- 
ture in,  229;  results  of  operation  on, 
229. 

Adams's  operation  for  Dupuytren's  con- 
traction, 351;  results,  351;  saw,  433; 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  436. 

Adductor  longus,  tenotomy  of.  337. 

Adhesive  strips  in  treatment  of  operation 
wound,  97. 

Adrenalin,  241 ;  during  shock,  122. 

Adrenalin  chloride,  66;  Crile  on  action  of, 
67 :  methods  of  administration  of,  67. 

Agents  for  control  of  haemorrhage,  65. 

Agnew's  method  of  flap  formation  in  am- 
putations of  thigh,  535;  operation  for 
salivary  fistula,  632;  operation  for 
webbed  fingers,  566. 
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Air  in  veins,  122;  Kemp's  treatment  of, 
124;  preventive  treatment  of,  124; 
symptoms  of,  122;  treatment  of,  122. 

Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  698;  com- 
ments on,  699;  results  of,  700;  treat- 
ment of,  699. 

Alcohol,  62;  hypodermics  of,  14;  in  prep- 
aration of  tield  of  operation,  95;  in 
sterilizing  and  preserving  sutures,  91. 

Alcoholic  patients,  operations  on,  6. 

Alexander's  method  of  ligaturing  verte- 
bral artery,  176. 

Allis's  inhaler,  25. 

Alum  as  a  styptic,  68. 

Alveolar  process  of  lower  jaw,  excision 
of,  376. 

Ammonia,  119;  for  cleansing  the  hands, 
114. 

Amputating  knife,  manner  of  grasping 
the,  462;  knives,  461;  knives,  the  Cat- 
lin,  462. 

Amputating  saws,  464;  proper  method  of 
using,  464. 

Amputation,  agents  required  for,  461; 
aims  sought  in,  451;  circular  method, 
453:  circular  method  modified,  456; 
double-flap  method,  457;  equilateral 
flaps,  458;  flaps,  451,  452;  hood  flap, 
458;  Langenbeck's  method,  458;  mixed 
double  flap,  S^illot's  method,  457; 
oval  or  racket  method,  456;  periosteal 
flap.  459;  rectangular  flap,  Teale's 
method,  458;  retractors  used  in,  466; 
semilunar  flaps,  Liston's,  456;  selection 
of  method  of,  460;  single  flap  method 
of,  456;  Htump.  451. 

Amputation  above  shoulder  joint,  492; 
Berger's,  492;  comments  on,  494;  pre- 
cautions for,  494 ;  results  of,  495. 

Amputation  at  ankle  joint,  fallacies  of, 
511;  modification  of  Syme's,  510; 
Roux's  method.  512;  Roux's  method, 
remarks  on.  512;  Syme's  method,  509; 
Svnie's  method,  results,  512;  Wveth's, 
511. 

Amputation  at  astragalus.  Hancock's,  508. 

Amputation  at  carpo-metacarpal  articu- 
lation of  thumb,  little,  and  index  finger, 
473;  oval  method,  473;  lateral-flap 
method,  475. 
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Amputation  at  elbow  joint,  481 ;  anatom- 
ical points  for,  481 ;  anterior  single- flap 
method,  482;  comments  on,  483;  circu- 
lar method,  482;  elliptical-flap  meth- 
ods, 481;  results  of,  483. 

Amputation  at  linger,  409. 

Amputation  at  hip  joint,  540;  anterior 
racket  method,  550;  antero-posterior- 
tlap  method,  Guthrie's,  555;  bloodless, 
Senn's,  546;  circular-flap  method,  Dief- 
fenbach's,  552;  control  of  htemorrhage 
in,  73,  540;  external  racket  method, 
549;  external  racket  method,  Lister's 
modification,  550;  Furneaux-Jordan 
method,  554;  Lloyd's  method  of  con- 
trolling haemorrhage  in,  545;  long  an- 
terior and  short  posterior- flap  method, 
Manec's,  551;  McBumey's  method  of 
controlling  haemorrhage  in,  545;  meth- 
ods of,  549;  results,  540,  557;  shock 
after,  546;  single  flap,  Malgaigne's, 
555;  Tilden  Brown's  clamp  for  con- 
trolling hsemorrhage  in,  540;  tourni- 
quet for  control  of  haemorrhage  in,  540; 
treatment  after,  557;  Trendelenburg's 
rod  in,  542;  Wyeth's  method  of  con- 
trolling haemorrhage  in,  542. 

Amputation  at  knee  joint,  523;  anatom- 
ical points  for,  524;  bilateral-flap  meth- 
od, Stephen  Smith's,  524;  fallacies  of 
bilateral-flap  method,  Stephen  Smith's, 
625;  precautions  in  bilateral-flap  meth- 
od, Stephen  Smith's,  525;  circular-flap 
method,  526;  elliptical  incision  meth- 
od, Baudens's,  526;  long  anterior  and 
short  posterior-flap  method.  Pollock's, 
527;  methods  of,  524;  results  of,  527; 
Stephen  Smith's  mothcKl  for  gangre- 
nous conditicm  of  toes  and  foot.  525. 

Amputation  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint, 
C'hoparfs.  504:  remarks  on.  505 :  results 
of,  505:  Forbes's  mocliflcation  of  Cho- 
part's,  505. 

Amputation  at  metacarpo-phalangoal  ar- 
ticulation, 471 :  by  lateral-flap  method, 
472:  by  oval-flap  method.  471 ;  of  second 
and  third  fingers.  471. 

Amputation  at  metatarso-phalangeal  ar- 
ticulation of  all  toes,  400:  comments  on, 
.500:  rcKults  of,  500. 

Amputation  at  phalangeal  articulation, 
hand.  400;  anatomif-al  points  for.  469. 

Amputation  at  phalanfreal  articulation, 
second  row,  finger,  470. 

Amputation  at  phalanx,  terminal,  finger, 
409. 

Amputation  at  shoulder  joint,  4ft6;  cir- 
cular incision  method,  4S0:  circular  in- 
cision method,  remarks  on.  489:  exter- 
nal- and  internal-flap  method.  Dupuy- 
tren's.  4SS:  oval-flap  method.  Larrey's, 
491 :  prevention  of  hjemorrhagc  in.  487; 
racket-flap  method,  Spenee's.  491 :  re- 
marks on.  492:  results  of,  492:  special 
considerations  for,  487:  Wyeth's  needles 
in,  487. 


Amputation  at  tarso-metatarsal  joints, 
Baudens's  modification  of  Lisfranc's, 
504;  Hey's  modification  of  Lisfranc's, 
504;  Lisfranc's,  502 ;  Lisfranc's,  remarks 
on,  504;  Skey's  modification  of  Lis- 
franc's, 504;  Smith's  modification  of 
Lisfranc's,  504. 

Amputation  at  wrist,  477;  anatomical 
points  for,  477;  circular-flap  method. 
477 ;  double- flap  method,  Ruysch's,  478 ; 
radial  flap,  Dubrueil's,  479*;  remarks, 
479;  results,  479;  single  palmar  flap, 
478. 

Amputation  of  arm,  483;  antero-pos- 
terior-flap  method,  484;  circular-flap 
method,  483;  irregular  double- flap 
method,  484;  irregular  double-flap 
method,  remarks  on,  484;  large  ante- 
rior and  small  posterior  skin-flap  meth- 
od, 485;  musculo-cutaneous  flaps  in, 
Langenbeck's,  484;  Teale's  method, 
485. 

Amputation  of  arm  at  surgical  neck  of 
humerus,  485;  anatomicsU  points  for, 
485;  oval  method,  Guthrie's,  486;  sin- 
gle external-flap  method,  Farabeufs, 
486;  remarks  on,  486;  results  of, 
486. 

Amputation  of  foot,  Bnins's,  515;  Es- 
march's  modification  of  Le  Fort's,  515; 
Fergusson's  modification  of  Pirogoff's, 
513;  Le  Fort's  modification  of,  Piro- 
goflf's,  514;  Pirogoff''8,  512;  Pirogoflf's, 
remarks  on,  513;  PirogoflT's,  results  of, 
513;  results  of,  515. 

Amputation  of  forearm,  479;  anatom- 
ical points  for,  479;  circular  skin-flap 
method,  479;  comments  on,  481;  e<]ui- 
lateral  skin-flap  method,  480;  Jacob- 
son's  posterior  flap  in,  480;  musculo- 
cutaneous-flap  method,  480;  results  of, 
481. 

Amputation  of  great  toe,  498;  by  square- 
flap  method,  498;  first  phalanx,  49tU 
497:  or  little  toe,  498;  or  little  toe,  in- 
ternal plantar  flap-method  of  Farabeuf, 
499:  or  little  toe,  oval-flap  method,  409; 
through  last  phalanx,  497. 

Amputation  of  great  toe  with  metatarsal 
bone,  501. 

Anii)utation  of  leg,  lower  third,  author's 
circular,  with  periosteal  flap,  516;  au- 
thor's circular,  with  periosteal  flap,  re- 
marks on,  517;  author's  circular,  with 
periosteal  flap,  results  of,  518;  Duval's 
supramalleolar,  516;  Guyon's  supra- 
malleolar, 510;  methods  of,  516;  results 
of,  .520:  Teale's  method,  518;  with  bi- 
lateral flaps,  519;  with  hood  flap,  520; 
with  large  posterior  flap,  518. 

Amputation  of  leg  at  middle  third,  520; 
large  posterior-flap  method,  Hey's,  520; 
Lee's  modification  of  Teale's,  521 ;  long 
external-flap  method,  521;  results  of, 
521. 

Amputation  of  leg  at  upper  third,  521; 
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bilateral-flap  or  hood  method,  523 ;  cir- 
cular-flap method,  522;  large  external- 
flap  method,  Farabeufs,  521;  results, 
523. 

Amputation  of  leg,  osteoplastic,  Bier's, 
530;  Eiselberg's,  530. 

Amputation  of  leg,  treatment  after,  523. 

Amputation  of  metacarpal  bones,  four, 
with  fingers,  476;  inner  three,  476;  last 
four,  475;  last  two,  476. 

Amputation  of  metatarsal  bone  of  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  toe,  502;  com- 
ments on,  502. 

Amputation  of  phalanges,  fingers,  re- 
marks on,  470. 

Amputation  of  thigh,  532 ;  Agnew's  meth- 
od of  flap  formation  in,  535;  antero- 
posterior musculo-integumentary  flap 
method,  534;  bilateral-flap  method, 
533;  circular  integumentary  flap  meth- 
od, 535;  circular  integumentary  flap 
method,  Syme's  mo<liflcation  of,  535; 
equilateral-flap  method,  Vermale's,  533 ; 
general  remarks  on,  537 ;  long  anterior 
and  short  posterior-flap  method,  Fara- 
beufs, 537 ;  long  anterior-flap  method, 
Sedillot's,  537 ;  methods  of,  533 ;  results 
of,  540;  single  circular  incision  method, 
Celsus's,  536;  single  circular  incision 
method,  CcIsus'h,  remarks  on,  537:  spe- 
cial considerations  for,  532;  suturing 
over  the  ends  of  bone  after,  537;  treat- 
ment after,  530. 

Amputation  of  thigh  through  condyles, 
528;  Carden's  method,  528;  Carden's 
method,  results,  528;  Farabeufs  meth- 
od, 529;  Gritti's  osteoplastic  method, 
529;  (iritti's  osteoplastic  method,  falla- 
cies of,  529;  Lister's  modification  of 
Carden's  method,  528;  Sabanejert"s  os- 
teoplastic method,  532;  Stokes's  modifi- 
cation of  Gritti's  method.  529;  results 
of  fStokes's  and  Gritti's  method,  5.30. 

Amputation  of  thigh  through  trochan- 
ters, 540. 

Amputation  of  toes,  little,  498;  little,  with 
metatarsal  bone,  501;  phalanges  of, 
499;  second,  third,  and  fourth,  497; 
single,  497  ;  two  adjoining,  499. 

Amputation,  substragaloid,  506;  Ligne- 
rolles's,  507;  Lignerolles's,  results  of, 
508;  heel-flap  method,  508;  Verneuil's, 
508. 

Amputation,  tarsal,  irregular,  Molli^re's, 
506. 

Amputation  through  metacarpal  bones, 
475:  remarks  on,  475. 

Amputation  through  metatarsal  bones, 
500. 

Amputation  through  os  calcis,  Tripier's, 
508. 

Amputations  at  leg,  515. 

Amj)utations  at  lower  extremity,  duty  of 
surg»*(»n,  496. 

Amputations  at  upper  extremity,  general 
remarks  on,  468. 


Amputations,  comments  on,  467;  general 
consideration  of,  451. 

Amputations  of  thumb  and  fingers,  re- 
marks on,  477 ;  results  of,  477. 

Amputations,  tarsal,  results  of,  509; 
treatment  after,  509. 

Amyl  nitrite,  119;  during  shock,  122. 

Anipsthesia,  administration  of  oxygen 
during,  35;  coughing  and  swallowing 
under,  12;  dangers  of,  16;  during  oper- 
ations on  tongue,  635;  fancies  during, 
14,  15;  for  excision  of  upper  jaw,  365; 
for  operation  on  cervical  lymphatic 
glands,  729;  for  operation  on  thyroid 
body,  711,  716;  for  removal  of  nasal 
growths,  660;  for  removal  ot  nasal 
polypi,  651;  for  removal  of  tonsil,  633; 
hyjKxlermic  injections  during,  14:  in 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  cranium,  266;  in 
staphylorrhaphy,  620;  in  tuberculosis, 
5;  incomplete,  dangers  of,  16;  infiltra- 
tion, with  cocain  (^chleich),  38;  in- 
struments for,  13;  intraneural,  38;  lar- 
yngeal obstruction  during,  10:  muscles 
during,  15;  preparation  of  patient  for, 
10;  pulse  during,  14;  pupils  during, 
15;  pushing  jaw  forward  during,  15; 
reflexes  as  guides  during,  15;  regional 
paraneural  infiltration,  38;  respiration 
during,  14,  15;  spinal,  41;  stimulants 
during,  14;  struggling  of  patients  un- 
der, 11;  suflfocation  from  vomited  mat- 
ter during,  120;  through  tracheotomy 
tube,  660. 

Ana?sthetic  for  bronchotomy,  (>82:  for 
laryngotomy,  028;  for  tracheotomy, 
682;  in  craniotomy,  250;  in  intubation 
of  larynx,  696;  rapid  respiration  as  an, 
36. 

Anaesthetics,  A.  C.  E.  mixture,  31 :  chlo- 
roform, 28;  chloroform  before  ether,  34; 
chloroform  mixtures  before  ether,  34; 
choice  of,  4,  10,  23,  34;  dangers,  of,  15; 
deaths  from,  22;  ether,  23;  ethyl  bro- 
mide, 34 :  ethyl  chloride,  34 ;  gas  before 
ether,  34;  inebriation  before,  35:  mor- 
phine with,  35;  nitrous  oxide.  32:  ni- 
trous oxide  with  oxygen,  33;  Schleich's 
mixture,  38;  local,  36. 

Aniesthetist,  duties  of.  14,  93 ;  equipment 
of,  13;  one  assistant  necessary  as  an, 
93;  preparation  of,  12. 

Anatomical  guide,  contiguous,  to  an 
artery,  125. 

Anatomical  points  of  lingual  or  gusta- 
tory nerve,  288. 

Anchylosis,  bony,  of  knee  joint.  441 ;  gen- 
eral remarks  on  osteotomy  for,  441; 
osteotomy  for,  441. 

Anderson's  method  of  lengthening  tendo- 
Achillis,  341. 

Aneurismal  needle  in  amputating.  407. 

Aneurism,  extirpation  of,  202;  fusiform, 
radical  cure  of,  207;  needle,  129:  nee- 
dle in  ligature  of  arteries,  127:  of  the 
extremities,  206;  of  the  extremities,  ex- 
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tirpation  of,  206;  of  the  extremities, 
ligature  of  collateral  branches  of,  206; 
of  the  extremities,  remarks  on  extirpa- 
tion of,  207;  radical  cure  of,  Matas's 
method,  207 ;  remarks  on  Matas's  meth- 
od of  radical  cure  of,  209;  sacciform, 
radical  cure  of,  208;  spontaneous  sub- 
clavian, 203;  traumatic,  202. 

An^ijer's  operation  for  ingro^Ti  toe-nail, 
567. 

Angina,  Lud wig's,  725. 

Angular  incision  for  goitre,  714. 

Angular  gyrus,  250. 

Angular  nose,  595. 

Ankle-joint  amputation,  509;  modifica- 
tions of  Syme's  method,  510;  Roux's 
method,  512;  Roux's  method,  remarks 
on,  512;  Syme's  method,  509;  Syme's 
method,  fallacies  of,  511;  Syme's 
method,  results  of,  512;  Wyeth's 
method,  511. 

Ankle  joint,  arthrectomy  of,  Bruns- 
425;  Busch's  non-subperfosteal  excision 
of,  413;  excision  of,  411 ;  landmarks  for 
excision  of,  412;  I^angenbeck's  8ubi)eri- 
osteal  excision  of,  412:  results  of  ex- 
cision of,  414;  treatment  after  excision 
of,  414;  Vogt*s  excision  of,  413. 

Annandale's  operation  for  removal  of 
nasal  growths,  657. 

Anterior  dental  nerve,  division  of,  278. 

Anteriiir  tibial  artery,  anatomical  points 
of,  150;  ligature  of,  150;  linear  guide  to, 
151;  muscular  guide  to,  151. 

Antipyrine  solution  for  control  of  hsemor- 
rhage,  241. 

Antiseptic,  dressings,  107;  and  aseptic 
methoiis,  50;  gauze,  improvised,  112; 
method,  94;  techniciue  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  cranium,  206;  varnish. 
Whitehead's,  639. 

Antrum,  mastoid,  opening  of,  262. 

Aorta,  abdominal,  compressi<m  of,  540; 
digital,  540;  with  Davy's  lever,  541; 
with  Ksinareh's  tourniquet,  541;  with 
Lister's  tourniquet,  541 ;  with  Pan- 
ooasi's  tourni<iuct,  541. 

Aorta,  abdominal,  contiguous  anatomy 
of,  130;  ligature  of,  130;  ligature  of, 
Cooj)er's  method,  130. 

Aortic  tissue  ligatures.  93. 

Apparel  of  surgeon  an<l  assistants,  115. 

Aqua  ammonia  for  cleansing  hands,  114. 

Arches,  palmar,  ligature  of,  190;  guide  to 
linear.  190;  precautions  in  ligature  of, 
190;  relations  of,  190. 

Aristol,  110. 

Arm.  amputation,  4S3:  antero-posterior- 
flap  method,  4S4 ;  circular-tlap  method, 
483;  irrcgiilar  double-flap  method,  484; 
irregular  double-flap  metho<l,  remarks 
on,  484:  large  anterior  and  small  pos- 
terior skin-flap  method,  485;  musculo- 
cutaneous flaps  in  Langenbeck's,  484; 
Teale's  method,  485. 

Arm,    amputation    at    surgical    neck    of 


humerus,  485;  anatomical  points  for, 
485;  oval  method,  Guthrie's,  486;  re- 
marks on,  486;  results  of,  486;  single 
external -Hap   method,  Farabeufs,    486. 

Armamentarium,  variety  and  extent  of, 
45. 

Arterial  infusion,  223;  selection  of  vessel 
for,  223. 

Arterial  pressure  in  shock,  122;  tension 
in  shock,  122. 

Arteries,  accompanied  by  a  single  vein, 
125;  accompanied  by  venae  comites, 
125;  color  of,  126;  common  iliaos,  rela- 
tions of,  132;  guides  to,  125;  instru- 
ments required  to  ligature,  in  continu- 
ity, 129;  ligature  of,  general  considera- 
tions of,  125;  ligature  of,  in  continuity, 
125;  pulsation  of,  126;  relation  of,  to 
veins,  126;  special  operations  on,  202. 

Arteriorrhaphy,  211;  Bangle's  method, 
214:  Murphy's  method,  213;  Salo- 
mon's method,  214;  suture  material 
for,  213;  when  the  wound  exceeds  one- 
half  the  circumference  of  the  vessel, 
213;   remarks  on,  214. 

Arterio- venous  aneurism,  extirpation  of, 
202. 

Artery,  digital  compression  of  femoral, 
540*;  iliac,  internal,  relations  of,  135; 
middle  meningeal,  237;  scapular,  possi- 
ble origin  of,  173. 

Artery,  ligature  of,  anterior  tibial,  150; 
axillary,  178;  brachial,  180;  common 
carotid,  191;  common  carotid,  both, 
193;  c*ommon  carotid,  temporary,  194; 
common  iliac,  131;  deep  epigastric, 
141;  deep  circumflex  iliac,  142;  dorsalis 
pedis,  153;  dorsalis  penis,  138:  external 
carotid,  194;  external  circumtiex,  148; 
external  iliac,  138;  facial,  200;  femoral, 
142;  femoral,  common,  143;  femoral, 
deep  (profunda),  148;  femoral,  super- 
ficial, 145;  gluteal,  136;  inferior  thy- 
roid, 177;  innominate,  158;  internal 
carotid,  195;  internal  iliac,  135;  inter- 
nal mammary,  177;  internal  pudic, 
137;  lingual,  197:  middle  meningeal, 
214;  occipital,  201;  peroneal,  15.5;  pop- 
liteal, 149;  posterior  tibial,  153;  pro- 
cedure for,  126;  radial,  185;  sciatic, 
130;  subclavian,  168;  superior  thyroid, 
197;  temporal,  201;  ulna,  188;  verte- 
bral, 174. 

Artery  compressor.  Gross's,  78. 

Arthrectomy,  424;  of  ankle  joint,  Brun's, 
425;  results  of,  424. 

Arthrotomy  at  hip,  for  dislocation,  431 ; 
incisions  for,  431;  instnmients  for,  431; 
results  of,  431. 

Arthrotomy  for  irreducible  dislocation  of 
humerus' 391;  with  fracture,  392;  with- 
out fracture,  392;  remarks  on,  393;  re- 
sults of.  393;   treatment  after,   393. 

Artificial  hjcmostatics,  65;  heat  after  an- 
jpsthesia,  21;  larvnx,  708;  respiration, 
119. 
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Aseptic  and  antiseptic  solutions,  59. 

Aseptic  dressing,  107 ;  method,  50,  94 ; 
gauze,  improvised,  112;  gauze  pads,  63; 
towels  and  sheets,  57. 

Asphyxia,  after-effects  of,  20;  care  of  pa- 
tients after,  21 ;  circulatory  depression 
during,  17;  stertor  during,  17. 

Aspiration  of  heart,  123. 

Aspirator,  trachea,  684. 

Assistants,  disposition  of,  at  operation, 
93;  number  of,  necessary  for  an  opera- 
tion, 93;  one  necessary  as  an  anaesthet- 
ist, 93:  preparation  of,  for  an  opera- 
tion, 113. 

Astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  excision  of,  for   i 
relief  of  talipes,  Ogston's,  449. 

Astragalus,  amputation  through,  Han- 
cock's, 508;  enucleation  for  clubfoot, 
Lund's,  449;  enucleation  for  clubfoot, 
results,  449;  excision  of,  410;  excision 
of,  by  oval  incision,  410:  excision  of. 
by  double  incision,  411:  linear  osteot- 
omy of  neck  of,  for  talipes  ecjuinus-va- 
rus',  448;  removal  of,  for  relief  of  ta- 
lipes, Vogt*s,  449. 

Auricularis  magnus  nerve,  operation  on, 
320. 

Auriculotemporal  nerve,  exposure  of, 
289 :  guide  to,  289. 

Axillary  artery,  anatomical  points  of  first 
jM»rti<m,  178;  guides  to,  first  portion, 
178;  guides  to  third  portion,  179:  liga- 
ture of,  178:  relations  of  first  portion, 
178:  relations  of  third  portion,  180; 
three  points  for  ligature,  178. 

Axillary  vein,  results  of  ligature  of,  215. 

Hakor's  operation  for  removal  of  tongue 
with  ccruHcur,  041. 

Ballance  and  Edmunds  stay  knot,  84; 
in  ligature  of  the  innominate,   102. 

Balsam  of  Peru  after  operation,  118. 

Handage,  Esmarch's  elastic,  09;  Martin's, 
70. 

Handages,  108;  elastic  in  shock,  119;  in- 
ehistic,  as  lurmostatH,  68. 

Bandaging  to  control  bleeding,  96. 

Hardenheuer's  method  of  ligature  of  the 
innominate,  161. 

Barker's  excision  of  hip  joint,  428;  pegs 
in  excision  of  knee  joint,  422. 

Barton's  cuneiform  osteotomy  for  anchy- 
losis of  knee  joint,  441:  ojicration  for 
bony  anchylosis  of  knee  joint,  558. 

Batteries,  storage,  for  galvano-cautery,  81. 

Battery,  electric,  during  op<»rati(m,  119. 

Bauden's  amputation  at  knee  joint.  526; 
modification  of  j^isfranc's  tarsometa- 
tarsal amputation,  504;  oblique  incision 
for  excision  of  upper  end  of  humerus, 
385. 

Baum's  operation  for  exposing  facial 
nerve.  307:  comments  on.  309;  results 
of,  310. 

Bellocq's  cannula  for  plugging  posterior 
nares,  650. 


Bennett's  inhaler,  28,  33. 

Berger's  amputation  above  the  shoulder 
joint,  492. 

Beta  eucain,  43. 

Beta-naphthol,  61 ;  for  instruments,  52. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti,  tenotomy  of,  332. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris,  tenotomy  of,  336. 

Bichloride  gauze,  111;  objections  to, 
113. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  instability  of,  113; 
tablets  of,  113. 

Bier's  osteoplastic  amputation  of  leg, 
530. 

Billroth's  method  of  removal  of  tongue, 
642;   method  of  tendon  suturing.  340. 

Binders,   108. 

Biniodide  of  mercury,  solutions  of,  60. 

Bird's  cuneiform  osteotomy  for  relief  of 
talipes,  449;  excision  of  knee  joint 
through  transverse  incision,  419. 

Birthmark,  223. 

Birthmark,  treatment  of,  by  electrolvsis, 
224:  by  freezing  and  incisions.  Squire's, 
223;  by  heated  needles,  224;  by  in- 
jection, 224;  by  Paquelin*s  cauterv, 
224. 

Blasius's  method  of  cheiloplasty  of  lower 
lip,  606. 

Bleaching  powder  for  cleansing  the  hands, 
114. 

Bleeding   from   operation   wounds,  96. 

Blood,  during  shock,  120;  examination 
after  operation,  118:  in  operation 
wound,  97:   shock  due  to  loss  of,   121. 

Blood-clot,  organization  of,  in  osteo- 
plasty, 450. 

Bloodless  stretching  of  great  sciatic 
nerve,   326. 

Blunt  dissection,  49. 

Boeckel's  operation  for  removal  of  nasal 
growths,  657. 

l^iled  water,  62. 

Bone,  caries  of,  356;  chips  in  osteoplasty, 
450;  chips,  preparation  of,  450:  exci- 
sion of,  361 :  flap  in  craniotomy,  251 : 
fracture  of  hyoid,  724;  functions  of, 
356:  necrosis  of,  356;  subperiosteal, 
removal  of,  361 :  transplantation  of, 
450 ;  transplantation  of,  rn  mditse.  450 ; 
treatment  of,  in  amputations,  452. 

Bone-cutting  forceps,  Liston's,  465. 

Bone-forceps,  in  dislocation  and  frac- 
ture of  the   humerus,  ,392. 

Bone-holding  forceps  for  excision  of  bone, 
364. 

Bones,  fixation  of,  after  excision  of  knee> 
joint,  422 ;   long,  distortion  of,  559. 

Bcmes,  metacarpal,  amputntion  of  four, 
with  fingers,  476:  of  inner  three,  476; 
of  last  four,  475;  of  last  two,  476; 
through,  475. 

Bones,  metatarsal,  amputation  through, 
500. 

Bones,  of  the  face,  excision  of,  365 ;  of  the 
leg,  excision  of,  416;  operations  on, 
356. 
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Bony  defects,  Neuber^a  method  of  heal  ins 
by  canalization,  358;  Schede's  method 
of  healing,  358. 

Bony  guide  to  artery,  125;  to  external 
carotid  artery,  195;  to  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  178;  to  internal  carotid  artery, 
196 ;  to  temporal  artery,  201 :  to  lingual 
artery,  198;  to  subclavian  artery,  sec- 
ond and  third  portions,  172;  to  verte- 
bral artery,  175. 

Bony  guides'  to  facial  nerve,  307 ;  to  sub- 
clavian artery,  108. 

Bony  landmarks  of  the  skull,  245. 

Boric  acid,  saturated  solution  of,  61. 

Bougie,  oesophageal,  664:  conical, 
Knott's,  674. 

Bow  legs,  osteotomy  for,  445. 

Brain,  abscess,  results  after  operation  on, 
260;  exploration  of,  for  pus.  258;  ex- 
ploration of,  for  tumor,  253;  foreign 
bodies  found  within,  after  gunshot 
wounds,  266;  injury,  shock  due  to, 
120 ;  penetration  of,  with  probe,  267 ; 
tumor,  craniotomy  for,  245;  tumor, 
results  of  operation  for,  255;  tumor, 
treatment  of,  253. 

Brachial  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
180;  guides  to,  180;  high  bifurcation 
of,  183;  ligature  of,  180,  182;  points 
for  ligature  of,  181 ;   relations  of,   180. 

Bracliiai  plexus,  operation  on  branches  of, 
321. 

Bradford's  linear  osteotomy  of  neck  of  as- 
tragalus for  talipes  equino  varus,  448. 

Branchial  cysts,  733. 

Brandy,  119;  with  anaesthetics,  35. 

Brisment  forct)  for  anchylosed  joints,  558 ; 
for  anchylosed  knee  joint.  558;  for  an- 
cliyloscd  knee  joint,  results  of.  559;  for 
anc'hvlosed  knee  joint,  treatment  after, 
559.  * 

Broeti's  convolution,  250. 

Bronchitis  after  anji'sthcsia,  21. 

Bronchotomy.  081 ;  anatomical  points  for, 
681;  ana'sthetic  for.  6S2 ;  general  com- 
ments on,  (>90;  instruments  for,  6H3;  re- 
sults uf,  602:  treatment  after.  685, 
692;   use  of  thermocautery  in,  690. 

Broncrlius,  foreign  body  in.  099. 

Brown's  (Tiklen)  clamp  for  controlling 
ha'iiiorrhage  in  amputation  at  hip 
joint,  546. 

Bruised  tissue,  drainage  of.  105. 

Bruns's  amputation  of  foot.  515:  arthrec- 
tomy  of  ankle  joint.  425:  method  of 
cheiloplasty  of  lower  lip.  60S:  method 
of  cheiloplasty  of  upper  lip.  612:  meth- 
(kI  of  flap  transfer  in  plastic  surgerv, 
573. 

Bryant's.  J.  7).,  amputation  of  leg  witli 
j)eriosteal  flaj).  516. 

Buccal  nerve,  exposure  of.  290:  oj)era firms 
on.  290:  results  of  operations  on.  290. 

Buccal  route  to  inferior  dental  nerve.  285. 

Buelianan'p  niethod  of  cheiloplasty  of 
lower  lip,  609. 


Buckhardt's  method  of  opening  retro- 
phalangeal  abscess,  727. 

Buck's  intero-lateral-flap  method  of  chei- 
loplasty of  upper  lip,  612;  method  of 
cheiloplasty  of  lower  lip,  609  ;  method  of 
stomatoplasty,  615;  pin,  76;  pin  car- 
rier, 103;  semicircular  vertical-flap 
method  of  cheiloplasty  for  entire  loss  of 
upper  lip,  613. 

Bullet,  approach  of,  through  counter 
opening  m  cranium,  authors  method. 
269;  location  of,  after  gunshot  wounds 
of  cranium,  267 ;  removal  of,  after  gun- 
shot wounds  of  cranium,  268. 

Bunion,  operations  for,  447;  treatment 
of,  and  remarks  on,  568. 

Buried  suture,  103. 

Burow's  method  of  flap  transfer  in  plastic 
surgery,  573. 

Burrell's'  method  of  ligature  of  the  in- 
nominate, with  resection  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  and  upper  end 
of  sternum,  160;  operation  for  habitual 
dislocation  of  humerus,  393. 

Bursa*,  352 ;  mucous,  353. 

Bursitis,  postolecranon,  treatment  of, 
354;  prepatellar,  treatment  of,  353. 

Busch's  non-subperiosteal  excision  of 
ankle  joint,  413. 

Button  suture,  103. 

Cachexia  thyreopriva,  722. 

CafTein  citrate,  119. 

Calcaneum,  attachment  of  tendo-Achil- 
lis,  409;  excision  of,  409;  gouging  of, 
409. 

Calcium  chlorid  in  cholsemia,  67 ;  in 
haemophilia,  67. 

Canalization,  drainage  by,  107. 

(  apillaries,  operations  on,  215-223. 

Cannula,  Belloctj's,  650. 

CarlM)lic  acid,  (iO;  injection  of,  in  goitre, 
Si'un,  722;  in  preparation  of  field  of 
operation,  95;  solutions,  59;  solutions 
for  instruments,  52;  with  oleaginous 
substances,  60. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  for  cleansing  the 
hands.  114;  solutions  of,  for  instru- 
ments, 62. 

Garden's  amputation  of  thigh  through 
condyles.  52S ;  results  of,  528. 

Cardiac  action  during  shock,  120. 

Caries  of  bones,  356. 

Carious  bone,  gouging  of,  356;  comments 
on  gouging  of,  356. 

Carnochan-Chavasse  operation  on  second 
I        division    of    trifacial    nerve,    283;    pre- 
I        ranti«)ns  in.   283. 
;    Carnot's  solution,  66. 

Carotid  artery,  common,  anatomical 
points  of.  191 :  common,  ligature  of, 
100;  external,  anatomical  points  of, 
194:  external,  excision  of,  Dawbarn, 
209:  external,  guides  to,  195;  external, 
ligature  of.  194;  external,  relations  of, 
194;    internal,    anatomical    points    of. 
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196;  internal,  guides  to,  196:  internal, 
injury  of,  in  excision  of  the  tonsil, 
634;  internal,  ligature  of,  196;  inter- 
nal, relations  of,  196. 

Carpo-nietaearpal  articulation,  amputa- 
tion at,  of  thumb,  little,  and  index  fin- 
gers, 473. 

Carrier,   pin,   Buck's,   103;    Post's,   103. 

Cartilage,  thyroid,  681. 

Catgut,  chromacized,  93;  chroraacized,  in 
radical  cure  of  aneurism,  207;  drain- 
age, 106. 

Catgut  ligatures,  81,  86;  characteristics 
of,  87 :  chromacized,  90;  cumolized,  91 ; 
length  of,  87;  preparation  of,  87; 
sterilization  of,  87;  tensile  strength  of, 
87;  varieties  of,  87. 

Catgut,  preparation  of,  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, 87:  at  Jeffei^on  Hospital,  92;  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  92;  at  New 
York  Ho.spital,  92;  at  Saint  Luke's 
Hospital,  92. 

Catgut  sutures,  97. 

Catlin  in  amputating,  463. 

Caustic  soda  in  preparation  of  dressings, 
113. 

Cautery  as  an  haemostatic,  79;  for  con- 
trol of  hemorrhage,  79,  241;  Paquelin, 
in  treatment   of  birthmark,  224. 

Cavity,  filling  of,  with  bone  chips  in  os- 
teoplasty, 4A0;  preparation  of,  in  os- 
teoplasty, 450. 

Cellulitis,  danger  of,  in  operations  on 
thyroid,  722. 

Celluloid  plate,  use  of,  after  craniotomy 
for  epilepsy,  256. 

Celluloid  thread  suture,  98. 

Celsus's  method  of  cheiloplasty  of  lower 
lip,  607 ;  single  circular  incision  method 
of  amputation  of  thigh,  536. 

Cerebellar  ab><cess,  2r)0. 

Cerebellar  tumor,  craniotomy  for,  255. 

Cerebral  abscess,  258;  operation  for,  259; 
operation  for,  precautions  in,  260. 

Cerebral  tumor,  craniotomy  for,  251. 

Cervical  nerves,  operations  on  branches 
of,  320:  excision  of  posterior  branches 
of  first  three,  320;  resection  of  poste- 
rior divisions  of,  for  spasmodic  wrv- 
neck,  562. 

Cervical  (»*sophagotomy,  668;  fallacies  of, 
668;  remarks  on,  669;  results  of,  670; 
treatment  after,  670. 

Chain  saw,  for  excision  of  bone,  364. 

Cha lot's  operation  for  nasal  growths, 
656. 

Champagne,  119. 

Chassaignac's  operation  for  nasal  and 
naso-pharyngeal  iM)lypi,  654. 

(,'liavasse's  opera!  icm  on  the  second  jwr- 
tion  of  trifjK'ial  nerve,  283. 

Cheek,  deformities  of,  616. 

Cheever's  method  of  pharyngotomy,  645; 
remarks  on,  645;  operation  for  nasal 
growths,  659. 

Cheiloplasty,  605. 


Cheiloplasty  of  lower  lip,  605;  Blasius's 
method,  606;  Hruns's  method,  608; 
Buck's  method,  609;  Celsus's  method, 
607;  Dowd's  method,  611;  Estlander's 
method,  607;  Grant's  method,  606; 
horizontal  incision  method,  606;  Lan- 
genbeck's  circular  method,  608;  Lan- 
genl)eck'8  chin-fiap  method,  609;  Mal- 
gaigne's  method,  610:  Sedillot's  meth- 
od, 611;  Syme-Buchanan  method,  609: 
Syme's  method,  609;  **  V'*-incision 
method,  605. 

Cheiloplasty  of  upper  lip,  612;  Bruns's 
method,  612;  Buck's  method,  612; 
Buck's  semicircular  vertical-flap  meth- 
od, 613;  Diefl'enbach's  curved  flap 
method,  614;  Dieffenbach's  "  S  "- 
shaped  flap  method,  614:  for  entire 
loss,  612;  Ledran-Mackenzie  method, 
615;  Sedillot's  vertical-flap  methoil, 
613;  Szymanowski's  method,  614. 

Cheyne's  method  of  drainage  of  the  lat- 
eral ventricles,  229. 

Chiene's  method  of  locating  the  Fissure 
of  Rolando,  247:  method  of  opening 
retropharyngeal  abscess,  726:  operation 
of  osteo-arthrotomy  for  genu  valgum, 
444. 

Chicken   bones,  drainage  with,   106. 

Chisel,  for  osteotomy,  435;  Hartley's, 
298:  Pyle's,  298. 

Chloride  of  lime  for  cleansing  the  hands, 
114. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  solutions  of,  60. 

Chloroform,  28:  administration  of,  29; 
before  ether,  34:  dangers  of,  17:  in- 
halers, 30;  mixtures  of.  before  ether,  34. 

Chloroform  antesthesia,  28:  cases  suited 
for,  29;  cause  of  death  during,  28, 
29;  death  rate  of,  22;  in  craniotomy, 
238. 

Cholflpmia,  action  of  calcium  chlorid  in, 
67. 

Chopart's  amputation  at  mediotarsal 
joint,  504. 

Chromacized  catgut,  90:  sutures,  97. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus,  227;  drainage 
agents  in,  228. 

Chronic  thec'itis,  352. 

Cicatricial  contraction.  Croft's  operation 
for,  578. 

Cicatrix,  position  of,  after  amputation, 
451. 

Cricoid  growth,  treatment  of,  by  division 
and  ligature,  226. 

Circular  craniotomy  for  fracture  of  skull, 
important  considerations  of,  236:  for 
fracture  of  skull,  repair  of  cranial 
opening  after,  235:  for  fracture  of  skull, 
results  of,  238:  removal  of  button  in, 
234:  utilization  of  rongeur  and  gouge 
in.  235. 

Circnmclurti<m.  for  arrest  of  haMUorrhage, 
76. 

Circumflex  artery,  external,  ligature  of, 
148. 
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Circunitlex  iliac  artery,  deep  ligature  of, 
142. 

Circumflex  ner>e,  arm,  operation  on, 
323. 

Clamp,  for  correction  of  deviation  of  sep- 
tum nasi,  tWJl;  LangcnbeckV  69;  Til- 
den  Brown's,  for  control  of  hiemor- 
rhage  in  amputation  at  the  hip  joint, 
546. 

Clark's  metho<l  of  preparing  catgut,  91. 

Clavicle,  anatomical  relations  of,  379;  ex- 
cision of,  379;  morbid  pnxjesses  of,  379; 
o])eration  for  malignant  growth  of, 
380. 

Cleanliness  of  a  wound,  drainage  as  a 
factor  in,  1()4. 

Cleveland's  o|MTating  table,  54. 

Clover's  inhaler,  2<). 

Coaptati<m  and  relaxation  suture,  104. 

Coaptation,  rctcntivi*.  of  wound  surfaces, 
9(>. 

Coca  in  as  a  local  amesthctic,  37; 
for  arre«t  of  ha*morrhaji:e  fr<»m  brain. 
241:  in  tenotomy,  331;  in  the  pre- 
vention of  shock,  121 :  sterilization 
of,  41. 

Coccvx,  cxcisiim  of,  432. 

Cotrce,  119:  in  shock,  121. 

Coleman's  methml  of  ct>nt  rolling  haemor- 
rhage in  tvjdioid  fever,  00. 

Collaps**,  12(r.  122. 

Col  ley's  methml  of  uranoplasty,  020. 

Colloilion,  101 ;  styptic.  OH. 

Colly's  cuneiform  osteotomy  of  tarnus  for 
talipes  e<{uino- varus,  447. 

Combined  dressing,  108. 

Common  carotid  arteries,  ligature  of  both, 
103. 

Common  caroticl  artery,  anatomical 
point-i  of,  1!M  :  fiuidrs  to.  191  ;  ligature 
of.  100:  point-  for  ligatun*  of.  192;  re- 
lations of,  191:  temporary  ligature  of, 
194. 

Coiiniiini  iliac  arteries,  relations  of.   1.32. 

Compensative  appliances  after  amjmta- 
tion,  451. 

Composition  of  iodoform  gauze.  111. 

Compresses  as  lia'Uiostaties.  70. 

Crmsideratioiis,  important,  in  treatment 
of  operation  wound,  IHi. 

Con«lyles.  amputation  of  thigh  through, 
528 :  Carden's  method.  .")28;  Carden's 
metliod,  results.  .")28:  Farabeuf'*  modi- 
tieation  of  Carden's  metluxl,  r)29; 
(iritti's  meth<sl.  .")29 :  Lister's  mo<lifi- 
cation  of  Canlen's  metliod,  528;  re- 
snlt«  of  Stokes's  and  CIritti's  metliod, 
o.SO;  Sabanejefl's  osteoplastic  meth(Kl. 
;').32:  Stokes's  modilieation  of  Gritti's 
method.  iVJO. 

Ccme,  cloth   an<l   j)aper.  24. 

Congenital  d<'f<»rmitii's.  :').^S. 

Congenital  dispIaceuK'nt  of  hip.  Hoira's 
operation,  4.39:  Loronz's  operation, 
440;  results  of  Ilotra'*»  operation.  440; 
results     of     Lorenz's     operation,     440; 


treatment     after     HofTa's      operation, 
439. 

Contiguous  anatomical  guide  to  an  ar- 
tery, 12.5. 

Contiguous  anatomy  of  abdominal  aorta, 
130,  131 ;  of  axillary  artery,  fir^t  fwr- 
tion,  178;  of  axillary  artery,  third  por- 
tion, 180;  of  brachial  artery,  180;  of 
common  carotid  artery',  191 ;  common 
iliac  artery,  132;  of  external  carotid 
artery,  194;  external  iliac  artery,  139; 
of  femoral  artery,  142;  of  inferior  thy- 
roid artery,  177;  innominate  artery, 
158;  of  internal  carotid  artery,  196: 
of  internal  iliac  artery,  135 ;  of  internal 
pudic  artery,  138;  of  palmar  arches, 
190;  of  popliteal  artery,  149;  of  radial 
artery,  185;  of  sciatic  artery,  137;  of 
sulK-lavian  artery,  first  portion,  left 
side,  109;  subclavian  artery,  first  por- 
tion, right  side,  170;  subclavian  ar- 
tery, second  portion,  174;  subclavian 
artery,  third  portion,  171;  of  ulna  ar- 
tery. 188:  of  vertebral  arterj-,  174. 

C<»ntinuity,  ligature  of  arteries  in,  125. 

C(»ntinuous  suture,  102. 

CoofHT's  method  of  ligaturing  abilom- 
inal  aorta,  130;  of  ligaturing  the  in- 
nominate, 102. 

Cornu.  posterior    (brain),  249. 

Corrosive  sublimate  solutions,  59. 

Cot  ting's  operation  for  ingrown  toe-nail. 
5(W. 

Cotton  batting  dressing,  108. 

Cotton  gloves,  115. 

Cotton,  medicated,  108. 

Cranio-cerebral  topography,  245. 

Craniotomy,  circular,  231. 

Cranir)tomy,  for  fracture  of  the  skull. 
2:n  :  for  brain  tumor,  245;  for  brain 
tum<»r.  precautions,  254;  for  brain  tu- 
mor. n*sults,  2.)5:  for  wrebral  tumor, 
251:  for  cerebellar  tumor.  2.55:  for 
cerebellar  tumor,  precautions,  2.5t»: 
for  cerebellar  tumor,  re^ult.s,  25tJ: 
for  epilepsy,  250;  for  epilepsy,  introtluc- 
tion  of  foreign  substances  after,  250; 
for  ej)ilei)sy,  remarks  on,  257 ;  for  epi- 
lepsy, results,  257:  for  evacuation  of 
pii-*.  257 ;  for  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  2(>1 ;  for  gunshot  wounds,  200; 
for  gunshot  wounds,  after  treatment, 
270;  f<)r  gunshot  wounds,  precautions 
in.  270;  for  gunshot  wounds,  rc^sults, 
270;  for  meningeal  hjemorrhage,  238; 
ff)r  meningeal  ha'morrhage,  precau- 
tions. 239;  for  meningeal  htemorrhage. 
re^ult^,  239;  for  microcephalus.  linear, 
241  :  for  thromlM)sis  of  lateral  sinus 
and  jugular  vein.  200:  for  thrombosis 
of  lateral  sinus  and  jugular  vein,  pre- 
cautions. 201  ;  for  thrombosis  of  lateral 
sinus  and  jugular  vein,  results,  201  : 
varieties  of.  231. 

Cranium,  gunshot  wounds  of,  266;  tre- 
phining of,  231. 
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Crede's  operation  on  trifacial  nerve  at 
foramen  ovale,  293. 

Cricoid  cartilage,  682. 

Crico-laryn|jotoniy,  087. 

Crico-thyroid  space,  682. 

Cricotoiiiy.  085. 

Crile  on  action  of  adrenalin,  67. 

Crile's  hot-water  mattrenH,  55;  rubber 
suit  for  shock,  122;  treatment  of  shock, 
121 ;  views  on  shock,  120. 

Croft's  operation  for  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion, 578;    remarks  on,  580. 

Crural  nerve,  anterior,  operation  on,  327. 

Cumolized  catgut,  91. 

Cuneiform  osteotomy,  433. 

Curvature  of  spine,  560 ;  plaster-of- Paris 
jacket  for,  Sayre,  560. 

Curtis's  method  of  ligaturing  the  innomi- 
nate. 164;  placing  of  ligature  in,  166; 
remarks  on,  167. 

Cushing's  method  of  intracranial  neurec- 
tomy of  trifacial  nerve,  303;  remarks 
on.  305;  results  of,  306. 

Cushing's  operation  for  facial  paralysis 
of  extra  cerebral  origin,  310;  remarks 
on,  310. 

Cushion  of  oakum  after  operation,  118. 

Cushion,  rubber,  surgical,  54. 

Cutaneous  amputation  flaps,  452. 

Cutting  tendency  of  silkworm  gut,  98. 

Cyanosis  during  shock,  122. 

Cystic  tumor  of  brain,  treatment  of,  254. 

Cysts,  branchial,  733. 

Czerny's  method  of  pharyngotomy,  646. 

Davidson's  syringe,  119. 

Davies- Colly,  cuneiform  osteotomy  of, 
tarsus  for  talijjes  ecjui no- varus.  447. 

Davies-Colly  method  of  uranoplasty, 
626:   remarks  on,  626. 

Davy's  lever,  73;  for  compressing  ab- 
dominal aorta,  541. 

Dawbarn's  excision  of  extemus  carotid, 
209;  meth<Ml  of  saline  transfusion,  221 ; 
removal  of  external  carotid  arteries, 
194. 

Dead  spaces,  in  op<'ration  wound,  97; 
management  of,  101,  104. 

Death,  cause  of,  after  excision  of  lower 
jaw.  377;  after  intracranial  neurec- 
tomy of  trifacial  nerve,  301 ;  in  ampu- 
tation at  hip  joint,  540. 

Death,  due  to  air  in  veins,  122;  following 
rupture  of  third  perforating  l)ranch  of 
the  profunda  artery,  148;  from  lateral 
ligature  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
(Braun),  215. 

Death-rate  after  linear  craniotomy,  245; 
for  removal  of  brain  tumor.  255. 

Deaths   from   antpsthetics,  22,  43. 

Dec's  operation  for  webbed  fingers,  564. 

Decalcified  tubes,  Ncuber's,  for  drainage, 
106. 

Deep  palmar  arch,  incision  for,  191. 

Deep  sutures,  98. 

Deformities,    558;    dependent    upon    per- 


verse muscular  action,  561 ;  due  to 
fusion,  563;  of  cheek,  616;  of  mouth, 
615;  of  nose,  592;  of  nose,  operations 
for,  593;  of  nose,  comments  on,  593; 
of  nose,  injection  of  paraffin  for,  593; 
upper  lip,  612. 

Deformity  of  nasal  septum,  661. 

Deguise's  operation  for  saliva rv  fistula, 
633. 

Deltoid,  myotomy  of,  348. 

Denhard's  mouth  gag,  285. 

Dental  nerve,  anterior,  division  of,  278. 

Dental  nerve,  inferior,  284;  comments  on 
operation  on,  286 ;  exposure  of,  in  den- 
tal canal,  288;  external  or  facial  route 
to,  286;  Horsley's  incision  fof,  287:  in- 
tei-nal  or  buccal  route  to,  285;  Keen's 
incision  for,  287;  Kllhn's  incision  for, 
287;  Linhart's  incision  for,  287; 
Liicke's  incision  for,  287;  operation  on, 
285;  precautions  for  o[)eration  on.  286, 
288:  situations  for  exposure  of,  285. 

Desault's  operation  for  salivary  fistula. 
6,32. 

Desprez's  operation  for  removal  of  nasal 
and  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  653. 

Diagram  of  arrangements  for  operation, 
115. 

Diday's  operation  for  webl)ed  fingers, 
564;  objections  to,  565. 

Dielfenbach-Kergusson  method  of  urano- 
plasty, 625;  remarks  on,  (i25. 

DiefTenbach's  circular-fiap  method  of  am- 
putation at  hip,  552;  method  of  fiap 
transfer  in  plastic  surgery,  572;  opera- 
tion for  single  harelip,  602;  operation 
of  rhinoplasty,  584;  pyriform  flap  in 
rhinoplasty,  589;  *' S  "-shai)ed  fiap 
method  of  cheiloplasty,  (il4;  curved- 
flap  method  of  cheiloplastv,  614. 

Diet,  9. 

Digital  pressure  as  an  haemostatic,  71. 

Digitalis,  119;  during  shock,  122. 

Director,  grooved,  47,  129. 

Disarticulation  at  ankle  joint,  509;  at 
carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  three  inner 
metacarpal  bones,  473;  at  elbow  joint, 
481:  at  hip  joint,  540;  at  knee  joint, 
523:  at  knee  joint,  results,  527;  at 
uKMliotarsal  joint,  504 ;  at  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations,  471;  at  me- 
tntarso-phalangeal  joint,  499;  at  pha- 
langeal articulations  of  hand,  469;  at 
shoulder  joint,  486;  at  tarso-metatar- 
sal  joints,  .502;  at  wrist  joint,  477. 

Disarticulation  of  great  toe,  498;  of  last 
four  metacarpal  bones,  475;  of  little 
toe,  498;  of  phalang(>s  of  ti)<»s,  49(J:  of 
toes,  497;   subastragaloid,  of  foot,  506. 

Dislocati(m  at   hip,  arthrotomy  for,  431. 

Dislocation  of  humerus,  habitual,  opera- 
tion for,  393:  habitual,  results  of  opera- 
tion for,  393;  i'-reducible,  arthrotomv 
for,  391. 

Displacement  of  ulnar  ner\'e,  324;  Mac- 
Comiac's  method  of  treatment  of,  324. 
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DiHsectiun,  blunt,  49. 

Divided  tissues,  uniting  of,  98. 

Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  ligature  of,  lo3; 
linear  guide  to,  153;  muscular  guide 
to,   ir)3. 

IJorsalis  jK'iiis  artery,  ligature  of,  138. 

Douche,  temperature  of,  117. 

Douching  cut  surfaces,  116. 

Douching  apparatus,  108;  improvised, 
108. 

Dowd's  method  of  cheiloplasty  of  lower 
lip,  (ill;   remarks  on,  612. 

I>)wne8*8  thermic  angiotulie,  79. 

Doyen's  method  of  intracranial  neurec- 
tomy of  trifacial  nerve,  302. 

Drainage.  104;  after  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  cranium,  2(»S,  270;  after  removal 
of  brain  tumor,  254 ;  agents  in  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  228:  anterior,  of  lateral 
ventricles  (C'lieyne,  Southerland),  229; 
by  canalization,  107:  in  septic  cases, 
O.'i;  means  of  securing,  105:  spinal  me- 
ningeal, 31();  with  catgut,  1(M5:  with 
chicken  bones,  106;  with  horsehair, 
10(5:   with  silkworm  gut,   106. 

Drainage  tu!>es,  1(),>:  removal  of,  106. 

Dressing,  combined,  108;  cotton  batting, 
108;  gauze.  110.  111.  112:  jute.  112; 
moss.  112;  muslin,  112;  ofwn,  after  op- 
eration. 118;  i)eat.  112:  rublwr  dam. 
108:  sawdust.  112;  wood  pulp,  112; 
wood  wool,   112. 

Dressings,  antiseptic,  107;  aseptic,  107; 
change  of,  after  operation,  118;  pro- 
tective, 107. 

Dry  stretching  of  nerves,  272. 

Dubrueil's  radial-6np  method  of  ampu- 
tation at  tlie  wrist  joint.  470. 

Duncan's  method  of  ncuroplasty.  27."). 

Dupuytrcn's  cxti'rnal  and  internal  tlap, 
amputation   at   ^Innilder  Joint.  4SS. 

Dupuytrcn's  contraction,  351 ;  Adams's 
opciation  for,  351:  (loyraud's  opcra- 
tiiin  for.  .'i51  :  llardic's  moditication  ()f 
(ioyraud's  operation  for,  351;  remarks 
on  operations  for.  352. 

Dura,  chisure  of.  alter  craniotomy.  314: 
o\po?^iirc  of.  in  llartley-Krausc  opera- 
tion. 20^:  opening  of.  in  laininectomv, 
313. 

Diiral  Hap  in  craniotomy  for  brain  tu- 
nn»r,  253. 

Duration  of  drainage.  105. 

Duval's  -supramalleolar  amputation  of 
leg.  510. 

Ecra^eur,  removal  of  tongue  with.  Ba- 
ker. (141. 

KdeboliN's  Tiiet]K)d  of  preparing  chromi- 
cized  catgut,  00:  operating  table, 
5(1. 

KdmuinU'^  stay  knot.  S4 :  in  ligature  of 
the  innominate.  102. 

Kiseisberir'^  O'iteoplastic  amputation  of 
leg.  530. 

Elastic  bandage,  Esmarch's.  (>0. 


Elastic  bandages  in  shock,  119. 

Elbow  joint  amputation,  481;  anatomical 
points  for,  481 ;  anterior  single- llap 
method,  482;  circular  metho<i,  482; 
comments  on,  483 ;  results  of,  483 ;  ellip- 
tical-tlap  methods,  481. 

Elbow  joint,  excision  of.  395 ;  Hiiter's, 
395;  Langenbeck's,  396;  Liston's,  397; 
Ollier's,  397;  OUier's,  8ub|)eri  osteal, 
396. 

Electric  battery,  during  operation,  119. 

Electro-cautery,  79. 

Elect rolvsis  in  treatment  of  birthmark, 
224. 

Emergencies,  special,  during  an  opera- 
tion, 120. 

Emphysema  after  wounds  of  neck.  724. 

Encapsulate  brain  tumor,  treatment  of. 
253. 

Encephalocele,  231. 

Endoscope  in  <jesophageal  stricture,  674. 

Enemata,  high,  during  shock,  121:  of 
saline  Huid,  222. 

Engine,  surgical,  364. 

Enucleatiim  of  astragalus  for  clubfoot. 
Lund,  449:  results.  449. 

Enucleation  of  goitre,  iSocin's.  718;  com- 
ments on,  718. 

Enucleation  resection  of  goitre,  KocherV, 
717. 

Knteroclysis,  222;  during  shock,  121. 

Epidural  haMUorrhage,  238, 

Epigastric  artery,  deep,  ligature  of,  141; 
linear  guide  to,  141. 

Epilepsy,  craniotomy  for,  256;  o[)erations 
for,  257. 

Epileptics,  operations  on,  6. 

Erasion  of  joint.  424. 

Er<'ctor  spina*,  myotomy  of,  338. 

ICrysipelas,  6. 

Esmarch's  amputation  of  foot.  515;  band- 
a^^e  in  aneurism  of  the  extremities.  2(M», 
207:  clastic  bandage.  69;  inhaler.  30; 
operation  for  immobility  of  inferior 
maxilla.  377:  tournicjuet  for  compres- 
sion of  abdominal  aorta,  541. 

Essential  oils,  (>2. 

Essential  HMjuirements  relating  to  opera- 
tions. 9. 

Est  lander's  method  of  cheiloplasty  of 
lower  lip,  607. 

Ether.  23:  amount  required  to  produce 
insensil)ility,  27  ;  as  a  local  amesthetic. 
3():  contraindications  to  use  of.  24; 
dangers  of.  17:  during  shock.  122;  liy- 
podermics  «>t.  14:  intlammahility  of, 
24:  in  preparation  of  field  of  o|)erati<m, 
95:  manner  of  administering.  27:  with 
chloroform,  31. 

Ether  ana><the>ia.  cerebral  excitement  in, 
24:   deitli-rate  in.  22;  stages  of,  28. 

Ether  inhalers.  24. 

Ethereal  >olulion  in  preparation  of  field 
of  operation,  95. 

Ethyl  chloride  as  a  general  anaesthetic, 
3-i:  as  a  local  amesthetic.  36. 
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Ethyl  bromide  as  a  general  ansesthetio, 
34. 

Eueain  hydrochlorate,  43. 

Eucalyptoi,  02. 

Excision  of  ankle  joint,  411;  landmarks 
for,  412;  non-subperiosteal,  Busch,  413; 
non-subperiosteal,  comments  on,  414; 
results  of,  414;  subperiosteal,  Langen- 
beck,  412;  Vogt's,  413;  treatment 
after,  414. 

Excision  of  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  for 
relief  of  talipes,  Ogston,  449. 

Excision  of  astragalus,  410;  anatomical 
points  for,  410;  by  double  incision, 
411;  by  oval  incision,  410;  results  of, 
411. 

Excision  of  bone,  361;  general  remarks 
on,  361;  incisions  for,  361;  instruments 
employed,  303;  in  young  persons,  362; 
time  for  operation  of,  362;  treatment 
of  wounds  after,  365;  usefulness  of 
member  after,  302. 

Excision  of  bones  of  face,  36.>. 

Excision  of  bones  of  forearm,  lower  ex- 
tremities of,  Bourgary,  400. 

Excision  of  bones  of  leg,  416;  precautions 
for,  416. 

Excision  of  calcanoum,  400;  Farabeuf's 
incision  for,  410;  remarks  on,  410;  re- 
sults of,  410. 

Excision  of  cervical  nerves,  posterior  di- 
visions of  first  three,  320;  results  of, 
320. 

Excision  of  clavicle,  379;  entire,  380;  in 
part,  381 ;  precautions  for,  381 ;  results 
of,  381. 

Excision  of  coccyx,  432. 

Excision  of  elbow  joint,  39.>;  anatomical 
points  for,  39');  lliintor's,  395;  Langen- 
beck's,  396;  Liston's.  397;  Oilier 's, 
397;  subperiosteal.  396;  remarks  on, 
397;  results,  399;  treatment  after, 
398. 

Excision  of  external  carotid  artery,  Daw- 
barn's,  209;  comments  on,  210;  results, 
211. 

Excision  of  great  trochanter,  425. 

Excision  of  hip  joint,  425;  anatomical 
points  for,  425:  Barker's,  428;  conserv- 
ative subperiosteal  operation  of,  Lan- 
genbeck's.  427:  Farabeuf's,  428:  gen- 
eral remarks  on,  429:  methods  of.  426; 
radical  operation.  Wliite's,  426:  results 
of,  430;  Savre's,  429;  treatment  after, 
430. 

Excision  of  humerus.  384;  anatomical 
points  for,  384;  complete,  395:  head  of, 
388;  lower  extremity  of,  394;  partial, 
387;  results  of,  395;  shaft  of,  394;  sub- 
pt^riosteal.of  head,  387:  treatment  after, 
395;  upper  end,  385;  upper  end,  Mac- 
Cormac's  posterior  incision  for,  386; 
upper  end,  oblique  incision  for,  385; 
upper  end,  through  Langenl)eck's  ver- 
tical incision.  385:  upper  end,  through 
posterior  incision,  387. 


Excision  of  knee  joint,  416;  anatomical 
points  for,  417;  by  transverse  incision, 
Bird's,  419:  fixation  of  bones  after, 
422;  Konig's  method  of  fixing  bones 
after,  423;  non-subperiosteal,  Macken- 
zie, 418;  subperiosteal,  Langenbeck's, 
420;  subperiosteal,  Oilier 's,  421;  re- 
marks on,  421 ;  results  of,  423 ;  treat- 
ment after,  423. 

Excision  of  lower  jaw,  373;  alveolar  pro- 
cess of,  376;  anatomical  considerations 
for,  373;  central  portion  of,  374;  com- 
plete, 376;  condyle  of,  378;  incisions 
for,  374;  lateral  portion  of,  375;  re- 
marks on,  374;  results  of,  377;  treat- 
ment after,  377. 

Excision  of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints, 
407. 

Excision  of  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of 
great  toe,  408. 

Excision  of  metatarso-phalangeal  joints, 
408. 

Excision  of  meningocele,  230,  318;  pre- 
cautions for,  230:  results  of,  231,  318. 

Excision  of  patella,  425;  precautions  in, 
425:   results  of,  425. 

Excision  of  phalangeal  joints  of,  407. 

Excision  of  radius,  399;  results  of,  400. 

Excision  of  scapula,  381 :  acromion  pro- 
cess of,  382;  angles  of,  383:  body  of, 
382:  complete,  381;  complete,  Fergus- 
son's  method  of,  382;  glenoid  angle  of, 
383:  glenoid  angle  of,  MacC'oiniac's, 
382;  glenoid  angle  of,  Pollock's,  382; 
renuirks  on,  384:  results  of,  384; 
h^pence's,  382;  subperiosteal,  383:  treat- 
ment after.  384. 

Excision  of  shoulder  joint  from  behind, 
Kocher's,  390;  comments  on,  391. 

Excision  of  the  sternum,  379;  results  of, 
379. 

Excision  of  superior  maxillee,  simultane- 
ous. 372;   results,  373. 

Excisicm  of  the  sympathetic  for  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  Jal)oulay  and  Jonnt^s- 
co's,  721. 

Excision  of  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  408; 
remarks  on,  408. 

Excision  of  tongue,  methods  of,  635; 
"  V  "-shaped  incision  for,  635. 

Excision  of  tonsil,  633. 

Excision  of  ulna,  399;   results  of,  400. 

Excision  of  upper  jaw,  365;  below  floor 
of  orbit  with  median  incision,  369;  be- 
low infraorbital  foramen,  extra  buccal 
method,  371:  below  infraorbital  fora- 
men, intrabuccal  methtnl.  371:  com- 
plete. 367 :  complete,  anatomical  consid- 
erations for.  367:  complete  with  median 
incision.  368:  Fergusson's  incision  for, 
368:  Gensoul's  incision  for,  368;  Lan- 
genbeck's incision  for.  368:  line**  of  in- 
cision for,  3(J7;  Liston's  incision  for, 
3(>8:  Lizar's  incision  for,  367:  par- 
tial. 371:  remark**  on.  365:  results  of, 
373;  subperiosteal,  370;  through  intra- 
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buccal  incisions,  370;  treatment  after, 
372;  Velpeau's  incision  for,  368. 

Excision  of  varicose  veins,  217. 

Kxcision  of  wrist  joint,  400;  comments 
on,  404;  complete  subperiosteal,  Lan- 
genbe<'k's,  402;  complete  subperiosteal. 
Lister's,  404;  complete  subperiosteal. 
Oilier 's,  403;  important  considerations 
for,  400;  precautions  for,  405;  results 
of,  400;  treatment  after,  405. 

Excision,  treatment  of  spina  bifida  by, 
318. 

Excii^ions  of  lower  extremities,  407. 

Excisions  of  phalangeal  joints  of  tarsus, 
407. 

Excisions  of  upper  extremity,  384. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  excision  of  sympa- 
thetic for,  Jaboulay  and  Jonnesco't^ 
721. 

Exothyropexy,  Jaboulay's,  721. 

Exploration  of  brain  for  pus,  258;  for  tu- 
mor, 253. 

Extemporized  retractors,  129. 

Extensor,  brevis  poUicis,  tenotomy  of, 
331 ;  communis  digitorum,  tenotomy  of, 
331;  longus  digitorum,  tenotomy  of, 
335:  longus  pollicis,  tenotomy  of,  331; 
ossis  metacarpo  pollicis,  tenotomy  of, 
331 ;  proprius  hallucis,  tenotomy  of, 
335. 

External  carotid  artery,  ligature  of,  194. 

External  or  facial  route  to  inferior  dental 
nerve,  286. 

Extirpation  of  aneurism,  202;  of  the  ex- 
tremities, 206. 

Extrabuccal,  operation  on  buccal  nerve, 
Zuckerkandrs,  290;  route  to  lingual 
nerve,  289. 

Extract,  suprarenal,  as  an  hfemostatic,  06. 

Extraperitoneal  ligature  of  the  common 
iliac  artery,  133;  of  internal  iliac  ar- 
tery, 136.  " 

Fabrics,  textile,  sterilization  of,  112. 

Face,  excision  of  bonen  of,  365. 

Facial  artery,  anatomical  points  of,  200; 
guides  to,  200;  ligature  of,  2(M). 

Facial  nerve,  307;  bony  guides  to,  .307: 
exposure  of,  behind  pina,  Bauni's,  307 ; 
stretching,  307;  stretching,  results  of, 
310. 

Facial  nerves  in  opening  the  mastoid  an- 
trum, 264. 

Facial  paralysis,  extracerebral  origin,  op- 
eration for,  Cushing's,  310:  remarks  on 
operation  for,  311. 

Facial  route  to  inferior  dental  nerve.  286. 

ViiUo  joint,  formation  of,  at  hip,  437. 

False  teeth,  removal  of,  before  anfcsthe- 
sia,  11. 

Farabcuf's  amputation  of  leg  at  upper 
third,  521 :  amputation  of  thigh,  long 
anterior  and  short  posterif)r  flap  meth- 
od, 537;  excision  of  hip  joint.  428:  for- 
ceps, 465 :  incision  for  excision  of  os- 
calcis,  410;  internal  plantar-flap  meth- 


od of  amputation  for  great  or  little 
toes,  499;  modification  of  Garden's  am- 
putation of  thigh  through  condyles,  529. 

Fasi'ia,  division  of,  127;  division  of  con- 
tracted, 352;  palmar,  350;  plantar,  349. 

Fascise,  important,  349. 

Fasciatome,  349. 

Fauces  and  tonsil,  anatomical  points  of. 
644. 

Fauces,  pillar,  tumor  of,  and  of  tonsil,  re- 
moval of,  644. 

Feeding  after  intubation  of  larynx, 
697. 

Femoral  aitery,  anatomical  points  of.  142; 
digital  compression  of,  540;  ligature  of, 
142;  points  for  ligature  of,  143;  c-om- 
mon,  ligature  of,  143 ;  common,  relations 
of,  142;  deep,  ligature  of,  148:  deep,  re- 
lation to  femur,  148;  superficial,  ana- 
tomical points  of,  145 :  superficial,  liga- 
ture of,  145;  superficial,  relations  of, 
142. 

Femoral  vein,  results  of  ligature  of,  215. 

Femur,  division  of  neck  of,  Volkmann's, 
437 ;  division  of  neck  of,  with  osteotome, 
437;  intertrochanteric  osteotomy  of, 
Sayre*8  modification  of  Barton's,  438; 
intertrochanteric  osteotomy  of,  Volk- 
manns,  438;  neck  of,  subcutaneous  di- 
vision of,  Adams's,  436;  osteotomy  of 
shaft  of,  Gant's,  438;  treatment  of. 
after  osteotomy,  439. 

Fergusson*8  incision  for  complete  excision 
of  upper  jaw,  368;  lion-jawed  forcejw, 
465;  method  of  excision  of  scapula,  3S2; 
method  of  uranoplasty,  625,  026;  meth- 
od of  uranoplasty,  cases  suitable  for, 
628;  method  of  uranoplasty,  remark?* 
on,  (528;  method  of  uranoplasty,  treat- 
ment after,  628;  modification  of  Piro- 
gotf's  amputation  of  foot,  513:  opera- 
tion for  varicose  veins,  218. 

Fergusson-Webber's  incision  for  raising 
the  superior  maxilla,  660. 

Field  of  operation,  preparation  of,  94. 

Finger,  amputation  at  first  phalanx,  469; 
amputaticm  at  second  phalanx,  470;  in- 
dex, amputation  of,  at  carpo-metacar- 
pal  articulation,  473;  little,  amputation 
of,  at  carpometacarpal  articulation, 
473:  stalls,  rubber,  115;  supernumerary, 
563. 

Fingers,  amputations  of,  469;  webbed, 
563. 

Fissure,  intra-parietal,  240;  longitudinal, 
248:  parieto-occipital.  248;  precentral 
or  vertical  temporal,  249;  of  Rolando. 
246:  of  Rolando,  location  of,  by 
Chiene's  method.  247  ;  of  Sylvius,  247  ; 
subfrontiil,  249;  superfront^l,  249; 
transverse,  248. 

Fistula,  salivary,  632;  Agnew*s  operation 
for,  632:  Deguise's  operation  for.  633; 
Desault's  operation  for,  632;  Richelot's 
operation  for,  633;  Van  Buren's  opera- 
tion for,  632. 
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Flap,  amputation,  elliptical,  481 ;  dural, 
in  craniotomy  for  brain  tumor,  2;)3 ;  for 
rhinoplasty,  588;  for  rhinoplasty,  Kee- 
gan*8,  589;  for  rhinoplasty,  Langen- 
beck's,  589;  for  rhinoplasty,  pyriform, 
of  Dielfenbach,  589;  for  rhinoplasty, 
triangular,  588;  osteoplastic,  in  lami- 
nectomy, 315;  of  soft  parts,  in  craniot- 
omy for  cerebellar  tumor,  250;  size  of, 
in  plastic  surgery,  569. 

Flaps,  Agnew's  method  of  forming,  in 
thigh  amputations,  535. 

Flaps,  amputation,  circular,  453;  com- 
parative merits  of  dilferent  forms  of, 
453,  459;  cutaneous.  452;  double,  472; 
equilateral,  458;  hood,  458;  lateral,  472; 
Lister's  rule  for  length  of,  458 ;  methods 
of  making,  453;  mixed  double,  SMillot, 
457;  modified  circular,  450;  musculo- 
cutaneous, 452;  oval  or  racket,  450; 
periosteal,  452,459;  rectangular,  Teale's, 
458;  semilunar,  Liston's,  450;  single, 
450. 

Flaps,  bone,  in  craniotomy,  251 ;  classifi- 
cation of,  in  amputations,  452;  depend- 
ent as  a  means  of  drainage,  105;  length 
of,  in  amputation,  451 :  methods  of 
transfer  of,  in  plastic  surgery,  571;  mi- 
gratory, in  plastic  surgery,  571;  nutri- 
tive integrity  of,  after  amputation,  452; 
osteoplastic,  530;  osteoplastic,  in  ura- 
noplasty, 025. 

I'laps,  transfer  of,  in  plastic  surgery,  571; 
by  grafting,  575;  by  invei-sion  and  ever- 
sion,  574;  by  jumping,  574;  by  sliding 
in  a  curved  line,  572;  by  sliding  in  a 
direct  line,  571;  by  Tagliacotian  meth- 
od, 574. 

Fletcher's  aneurism  needle,  1,30. 

Flexor  carpi,  radial  in,  tenotomy  of, 
331:   ulnaris,  tenotomy  of,  331. 

Flexor  hmgus  digitorum,  tenotomy  of, 
332;  pre<'autions  in  tenotomy  of,  333. 

Flexor  hmgus  pollicis,  tenotomy  of,  333. 

Flexor  profoundus  digitorum,  tenotomv 
of.  331. 

Flexor  siiblimis  digitorum,  tenotomv  of, 
331. 

Floss  silk  stay  knot,  84. 

Fluhrer's  probe,  207. 

Focal  epilepHv,  results  of  oi)erations  for, 
257. 

Fo<id,  after  annpsthesia,  21. 

Foot,  amputation  of.  Hruns's,  515;  Es- 
march's  modification  of  Le  Fort's,  515; 
Fergusson's  modification  of  PirogotT's. 
513;  Le  Fort's  modification  of  I*iro- 
goM's.  514;  Pirogotf's,  512;  Pirogoff's, 
remarks  on  and  results  of,  513;  results 
of,  515. 

Forbes 's  modification  of  Chopart's  ampu- 
tation at  mediotarsal  joint.  505. 

Forceps,  77;  bone-cutting,  Liston's,  405: 
bone-holding,  304;  l)one,  in  dislocation 
and  fracture  of  humerus,  392;  Fergus- 
son's  lion-jawed,  405;   FaralH'ufs,  405; 


for  correction  of  deviation  of  septum 
nasi,  001 ;  Hofmann's  bone-cutting, 
242;  needle,  99;  throat,  064;  thumb, 
40,  129;  thumb,  with  claw  bite,  47; 
thumb,  mouse  tooth,  129;  tongue,  13, 
1 19;  torsion,  77. 

Forci pressure,  78-129. 

Forearm  amputation,  479;  anatomical 
points  for,  479 ;  circular  skin-fiap  meth- 
od, 479;  comments  on,  481;  equilateral 
skin-fiap  method,  480;  Jacobson's  pos- 
terior flap  in,  480;  musculocutaneous 
method  of,  480;  results  of,  48 1. 

Foreign  botlies,  found  within  the  brain 
after  gunshot  wound,  200;  in  air  pas- 
sages, 098;  in  air  passages,  comments 
on,  099;  in  air  passages,  results,  700;  in 
air  passages,  treatment  of,  099;  in 
oesophagus,  004;  in  oesophagus,  intra- 
thoracic portion,  070;  in  oesophagus, 
remarks  on,  0()5. 

Foreign  body  in  bronchus,  099 ;  in  larynx, 
098;  in  trachea,  098. 

Fork  as  a  retractor,  129. 

Fountain  syringe  as  an  irrigator,  108. 

Fowler's  inhaler,  20;  method  of  sterilizing 
catgut,  87 ;  operating  table,  55 ;  opera- 
tion for  webbed  fingers,  500. 

Fracture  of  larynx  or  hyoid  bone,  724;  of 
skull,  craniotomy  for,  231. 

Frazer's  method  of  intracranial  division 
of  trifacial  nerve,  300. 

French  metho<i  of  rhinoplasty,  580. 

Fresh  air  during  shock,  121. 

Friction  knot,  82. 

Frontal  sinus,  trephining,  205. 

Functions  of  bones,  35(>. 

Furneaux-Jordan  amputation  at  hip 
joint,  554. 

Fusifomi  aneurism,  radical  cure  of,  207. 

Gag,  mouth,  119;  Denhard's,  285;  Good- 
will ie's,  285. 

Gait's  trephine,  231. 

Galvano-cauterv,  80;  in  bronchotomy, 
090. 

Ganglion,  352;  Meckel's,  278;  operative 
methods  for  cure  of,  352. 

Gangrene  following  ligature  of  the  femoral 
vein,  215;  use  of  the  elastic  bandage  in, 
70. 

Gant's  method  of  osteotomy  of  shaft  of 
femur,  438. 

"  Gas  ami  ether  "  anaesthesia,  death-rate 
in,  22. 

Gas  and  ether  before  chloroform,  34. 

Gas  and  oxygen  anaesthesia,  33. 

Gas  before  etlier,  34. 

(iastrotomy,  071,  073:  comments  on,  071; 
instruments  for,  071 ;  precautions  in, 
071. 

Gauze,  bichloride.  111;  dressing  for  oper- 
ation wound,  107;  improvised  aseptic 
and  antiseptic,  112;  iodoform,  110; 
iodoform,  in  septic  cases,  95;  packing, 
to  arrest  bleeding,  90;  pads,  aseptic,  03; 
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quality  used  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  112; 
strips  for  drainage,  106;  Thiersch's, 
111. 

Gelatin  as  an  haemostatic,  C6. 

General  considerations  in  ligature  of  ar- 
teries, 125;  distinction  between  arteries 
and  veins,  126;  guides  to  arteries,  125; 
kind  of  instruments  required,  129; 
modes  of  ligaturing.  125:  opening  of 
sheath  of  vessels.  127;  passage  of  liga- 
ture, 127,  128:  jx>sition  of  part,  126; 
primary  incision,  126;  selection  of  site 
for,  126:   tying  of  ligature,  129. 

General  considerations  of  amputations, 
451. 

General  considerations  of  operative  sur- 
gery, 1;  age,  2:  diet,  9:  nursing,  9:  oc- 
cupation, 3:  physical  condition,  3;  place 
for  operation,  7:  relation  of  surgeon  to 
patient,  1  ;  requirements  for  operation, 
9;  sex,  3;  sick-room,  8;  time  for  o|)era- 
tion,  7. 

General  remarks  on  preparation  for  oper- 
ati(m,  95. 

(tcnsoul's  incision  for  complete  excision 
of  upper  jaw,  368. 

Genu  valgum,  anatomical  points  for  oper- 
ations for,  442:  operations  for.  442;  os- 
teo-arthrotomy  for,  C'liienc's,  444:  osteo- 
arthrotomy for,  Ogston's.  443:  osteo- 
arthrotomy for.  Reeves's.  443;  osteo-ar- 
throtomy  for,  results  of,  444;  supracon- 
dyloid  osteotomy  for.  Macewen's.  443: 
supracondvloid  osteotomv  for,  results, 
443. 

Genu  varum,  osteotomy  for,  444;  osteot- 
omy for.  results,  445. 

Gcrstcr's  njcthod  of  tamponing  the  tra- 
clica,  707. 

(iersuny's  mcthixl  of  meloplasty,  til 8. 

(iibncv's  uH'tliod  of  siiortciiing  tendo 
Aehillis,   342. 

(iiglivHaertcl  saw,  243:  saw  for  excision 
of  bone,  3(54. 

(iiraldos's  opera tiim  for  single  harelip,  602. 

(lirard's  operation  for  diverticula  of  the 
(i'sophagu>,  (l.sl. 

GirdiU'r's  telephone  probe,  267. 

(Jland,  parotid,  anatomical  p»»ints  of,  734: 
colli  ra-indicatifoiN  to  extirpation  of. 
735:  extirpation  of,  734:  results  of  ex- 
tirpation  of,  737. 

(ilan<ls.  lymphatic,  cervical,  incrisions  for 
removal  of,  728:  Hartley's  o[)eration  on, 
730:  .lohns  Hopkins  Hospital  operation 
on.  Mitcln'ITs,  731:  renmval  of.  727: 
results  of  removal  of.  733:  treatment 
after  removal  of,  733:  Treves's  opera- 
tion on.  720. 

Gleiss's  method  of  nerve  suture.  274. 

(Hover's,  the,  suture.   102. 

(ilove^.  antiseptic,   114:    cotton,  115. 

(iluteal  artery,  anatomical  points  of,  136: 
arterv.  ligature  of.  136:  nerve,  exposure 
of,   .324. 

Glvcosuria  after  anfesthesia,  21. 


Goitre,  anaesthesia  for,  716;  angular  in- 
cision for,  714;  dangers  of  operations 
on,  722;  dislocation  of  the,  712;  enucle- 
ation of,  717,  718;  enucleation -resection 
of,  Kocher's,  717;  enucleation-resection 
of,  comments  on,  718;  enucleation- 
resection  of,  precautions  in,  718;  exoph- 
thalmic, excision  of  sympathetic  for, 
Jaboulay  and  Jonnesco's,  721 ;  injection 
of,  721 ;  intrathoracic,  removal  of,  717; 
precautions  for  excision  of,  715;  recur- 
rent, 720;  resection  of,  Kocher's,  719: 
treatment  of,  by  ligature  of  thyroid 
arteries,  720;  Trendelenburg's  opera- 
tion for,  721. 

Goodwillie's  mouth  gag,  285. 

(jiouging  of  calcaneum,  4C)9;  of  carioii* 
bone,  356;  of  carious  bone,  comments 
on,  356. 

Goyraud's  operation  for  Dupuytren's  con- 
traction, 351. 

(iracilis,  tenotomy  of.  336. 

(Jrad's  method  of  loosening  ligatures,  85. 

(irafting,  skin,  575. 

Grant's  method  of  cheiloplasty  for  lower 
lip.  606. 

Graves's  disease.  721. 

Great  toe.  amputation  of,  498;  by  inter- 
nal plantar-flap  method,  Farabeufs, 
41>«;  by  oval -flap  method,  499;  by 
square-flap  method,  498;  first  phalanx 
of,  496,  497;  with  metatarsal  bone. 
501  ;  through  last  phalanx,  497. 

Great  toe,  excision  of  metatarso-phalan- 
geal  joint  of,  408. 

Green  soap,  confined,  in  preparation  of 
area  for  operation,  95 ;  for  cleansing  the 
hands.  114. 

(Jridiron  incision  for  ligature  of  external 
iliac  artery,  140. 

Gritti's  osteoi)lastic  amputation  of  thigh. 
529. 

(irooved  director,  47.  129. 

Gross's  artery  comj>ressor,  78. 

Ciuerin's  operation  for  nasal  growths.  6.'i9. 

Guide,  bony,  to  carotid  artery,  external. 
1J>5:  to  carotid  artery,  internal,  RHJ: 
to  lingual  artery,  198;  to  subclavian 
artery,  second  and  third  j)ortions,  172: 
to  temporal  artery,  201  ;  to  thyroid  ar- 
terv. inferior,  178;  to  vertebral  arterv, 
175. 

Guide,  linear,  to  abdominal  aorta.  130. 
131  :  to  axillary  artery,  first  portion, 
1 78:  to  axillary  artery,  third  portion, 
17!>:  to  brachial*  artery,  181;  to  carotid 
artery,  common.  191  :  to  carotid  artery, 
external.  104:  to  carotid  artery,  inter- 
nal, 106:  tf)  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  153: 
to  epigastric  artery,  deep.  141  ;  to  fem- 
(ual  artery,  143:  to  gluteal  arterj-.  1.36; 
to  iliac  artery,  common.  132,  133:  to 
iliac  arterv,  external.  138:  to  iliac  ar- 
tery, internal.  135:  to  mammary  artery, 
internal.  177:  to  lingual  artery,  198; 
to  palmar  arches,  190;  to  peroneal   ar- 
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tery,  155;  to  popliteal  artery,  149;  to 
pudic  artery,  internal,  138;  to  radial 
artery,  186;  to  sciatic  artery,  137;  to 
subclavian  artery,  second  portion,  174; 
to  subclavian  artery,  third  portion,  171 ; 
to  tibial  artery,  posterior,  154;  to  tibial 
artery,  anterior,  151 ;  to  thyroid  artery, 
inferior,  177;  to  ulnar  artery,  188;  to 
vertebral  artery,  175. 

Guide,  muscular,  to  axillary  artery,  first 
portion,  178;  to  axillary  artery,  third 
portion,  180;  to  brachial  artery,  181; 
to  carotid  artery,  common,  191 ;  to  ca- 
rotid artery,  external,  194;  to  carotid 
artery,  internal,  196;  to  dorsalis  pedis 
artery,  153;  to  facial  artery,  200;  to 
femoral  artery,  143;  to  iliac  artery, 
common,  133;  to  iliac  artery,  external, 
139;  to  iliac  artery,  internal.  135;  to 
popliteal  artery,  149;  to  radial  artery, 
186:  to  sciatic  artery,  137;  to  subcla- 
vian artery,  second  jwrtion,  174;  to  sub- 
clavian artery,  second  and  third  por- 
tions, 171;  to  tibial  artery,  anterior, 
151;  to  tibial  artery,  posterior,  154;  to 
ulnar  arterv,  188 ;  to  vertebral  arterv, 
175. 

Guide,  to  inferior  dental  nerve,  deep,  285; 
to  inferior  dental  nerve,  superficial, 
285;  to  subclavian  artery,  first  portion, 
left  side,  168;  to  subclavian  artery,  first 
portion,  right  side,  170;  to  subclavian 
arterv,  third  portion,  jugular  vein  as  a, 
172.  ' 

Guides,  bony,  to  facial  nerve,  307. 

Guides,  to  arteries,  125;  to  innominate 
artery,  158;  to  lingual  or  gustatory 
nerve,  289;  to  subclavian  artery,  168: 
to  trifacial  nerve  in  intracranial  neu- 
rectomy, 300. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  cranium,  2()6: 
after-treatment  of,  270;  foreign  IkkHcs 
found  within  the  brain  in,  266:  location 
of  bullet  in,  267;  operation  for,  266: 
removal  of  bullet  after,  268;  steps  in 
treatment  of,  266. 

Gussenbauer's  artificial  larynx,  708; 
method  of  meloplasty,  617. 

Gustatorv  nerve,  288:  anatomical  points 
of,  2H8*:  guides  to,  289. 

Guthrie's  a ntero- posterior-flap  method  of 
amputation  at  the  hip,  555. 

(Juvon's  supramalleolar  amputation  of 
leg,  516. 

Gyrus,  angular  (brain),  250. 

Htemophilia,  6;  action  of  calcium  chlorid 
in,  67. 

Haemorrhage,  after  bronchotomy,  691 ; 
after  complete  removal  of  tongue 
through  mouth,  639;  after  enucleation 
of  thyroid  body,  717;  after  laminec- 
tomy, 311 :  after  removal  of  tonsil,  633; 
agents  for  the  control  of,  65;  arrest  ojf 
middle  meningeal,  239;  control  of,  in 
excision  of  upper  jaw,  369;  during  oper- 


ations on  harelip,  598;  during  opera- 
tions on  tongue,  634;  during  operations 
on  tongue,  Langenbeck's  method  of  con- 
trolling, 634 ;  elastic  bandage  after,  70 ; 
epidural,  238;  from  gunshot  wounds  of 
cranium,  266;  from  pia,  arrest  of,  241; 
from  pia  in  craniotomy,  253;  from 
sinuses,  238;  in  circular  craniotomy, 
236;  in  craniotomy  for  lateral  sinus 
thrombosis,  261;  in  craniotomy  for  tu- 
mor, 251;  indications  of  progressive, 
238;  in  laryngotomy,  690;  in  linear 
craniotomy,  244;  in  operations  on  sec- 
ond portion  of  trifacial  nerve,  283;  in 
typhoid  fever,  Coleman's  method  of  con- 
trolling, 66;  Keen's  method  of  arresting, 
in  intracranial  neurectomy,  299;  liga- 
ture of  third  portion  of  subclavian  for, 
174;  methods  for  control  of,  in  amputa- 
tion at  hip  joint,  540;  middle  menin- 
geal, 238;  secondary,  72,  77;  subdural, 
238,  240. 

Htemostatic,  artificial,  65;  natural,  65; 
position  as  an,  68. 

Haemostatics,  artificial,  adrenalin  chlo- 
rid, 66 ;  acupressure,  75 ;  bandages,  68 ; 
Buck's  pin  and  carrier,  76;  calcium 
chlorid,  67;  cautery,  79;  circum- 
clusion,  76;  circumferential  elastic 
pressure  as  an,  242;  compresses,  grad- 
uated, 71;  compresses,  simple,  71; 
Davy's  lever,  73;  digital  pressure,  71; 
Ksmarch's  elastic  bandage,  69:  extem- 
porized tourniquet,  72;  forceps,  77; 
forci pressure,  78;  gelatin,  6(>;  (Jross's 
compressor,  78;  instrumental  pressure, 
72;  ligature,  81;  Petit's  tourniquet, 
72:  pins,  76;  retroclusion,  76:  rubber 
rings,  70;  serre-fines,  77;  Simpson's 
method  of  .acupressure,  75:  styp- 
tics, 68;  suprarenal  extract,  66;  tenac- 
ula,  77,  78;  thermic  angiotribe,  79; 
torsion,  76;  torsoclusion,  76;  Trendelen- 
burg's rod,  74;  Wyeth's  pins,  75. 

Haertel  saw,  243,  364. 

Hagedorn's  operation  for  double  compli- 
cated harelip,  604;  for  single  harelip, 
601. 

Hahn's  method  of  tamponing  the  trachea, 
707. 

Halsted's  ligature  of  subclavian  artery, 
left  side,  first  portion,  170;  method  of 
sterilizing  and  preserving  ligatures  and 
sutures,  91 ;    subcuticular  suture,   104. 

Halux  valgus,  446;  cuneiform  osteotomy 
for,  447;  linear  osteotomy  for,  447;  re- 
moval of  head  of  metatarsal  bone  for, 
447. 

Hamilton's  forceps,  77. 

Hammer  toe,  treatment  of,  562. 

Hamstring  muscles,  tenotomy  of.  336. 

Hancock's  amputation  at  the  astragalus, 
508. 

Hands,  method  of  cleansing,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  114;  method  of 
cleansing  for  an  operation,  114;  nascent 
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chlorine    method    of    cleansinjj.     114; 
preparation  of,  for  an  operation,  113. 

Hardie*8  modification  of  Goyraud's  opera- 
tion for  Dupuytren'a  contraction,  351. 

Harelip,  596;  control  of  patient  during 
operation  for,  596;  instruments  em- 
ployed in  operation  on,  598;  operation 
for,  599;  suture,  102;  time  for  operation 
on,  596. 

Harelip,  complicated,  603;  management  of 
projecting  intermaxillary  bone  in,  603. 

Harelip,  double,  603. 

Harelip,  double,  complicated,  Hagedom's 
operation  for,  604;  operation  for,  604; 
Owen's  operation  for,  605 ;  results  of  op- 
erations for,  605;  treatment  after  oper- 
ations for,  605. 

Harelip,  single,  600;  DiefTenbach's  opera- 
tion, 602;  doublQ-Hap  operation,  Mal- 
gaigne,  600;  Giraldes's  operation,  602; 
liagedorn's  operation,  601 ;  Konig's  op- 
eration. 602;  Simon's  operation,  601; 
single-Hap  operation,  Mirault's,  600. 

Hartley-Krause  method  of  intracranial 
neurectomy  of  the  trifacial,  296. 

Hartley's  chisel,  298;  incision  for  removal 
of  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  728;  oper- 
ation upon  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

Hartuiann's  rule  in  opening  the  mastoid 
antrum,  264. 

Head,  lowering  of,  in  shock,  121;  position 
of,  in  intracranial  neurectomy  of  the 
trifacial,  Keen's,  299. 

Headache  after  ana'sthesia,  20. 

Heart,  aspiration  of,  123. 

Heart  failure,  use  of  adrenalin  in,  67. 

Heat  as  an  antiseptic,  62. 

Heath's  method  of  tying  the  reef  knot,  83. 

Hemp  ligalures,  81. 

Hey's  amputation  of  leg,  middle  third, 
520;  mo<lilication  of  Lisf rune's  tarso- 
metatar.^al  amputation,  504. 

Hill's  method  of  treating  syncope  during 
anaesthesia,   19. 

Hip,  arthrotomy  for  dislocations  at,  431. 

Hij).  congenital  displacement  of,  Lorenz's 
operation  for,  440;  Lorenz's  operation 
for.  remarks  on.  440;  Lorcnz'^  opera- 
tion for,  results  of,  440;  llolfa's  opera- 
tion for,  439;  Holla's  operation  for,  re- 
marks on,  430:  Holla's  operation  for, 
rc'iults  of.  440;  Holi'a's  operation  for, 
treatment  after,  439. 

Hip-joint  amputation,  540;  anterior-rack- 
et metliod.  o.lO ;  antero-posterior-Hap 
method,  (i uthrie.  555 ;  bloodless.  Senn. 
546;  circularHap  method.  Dieffenbach. 
5rr2  :  control  of  haemorrhage  in.  73,  540; 
P'urneaux-Jordan  metliod.  554;  exter- 
nal-racket method,  549;  Lister's  modifi- 
cation of  external-racket  method,  550; 
Lloyd's  method  of  controlling  haemor- 
rhage in.  545;  long  anterior  and  short 
posterior  llap  method,  Manec.  551 ;  Me- 
Burney's  method  of  controlling  ha?mor- 
rhage  in,  545;  methods  of,  549;  results 


of,  546,  557 ;  shock  after,  546 ;  single- 
flap  method,  Malgaigne's.  555 ;  Tilden 
Brown's  clamp  for  controlling  haemor- 
rhage in,  546;  tourniquet  for  control  of 
haemorrhage  in,  540;  treatment  after, 
557  ;  Trendelenburg's  rod  for  controlling 
haemorrhage  in,  542;  Wyeth's  method 
for  controlling  hemorrhage  in.   542. 

Hip  joint,  disarticulation  at,  540. 

Hip  joint,  excision  of,  425;  Barker's,  428; 
conservative  subperiosteal  operation, 
Langenbeck's,  427;  Farabeufs,  428; 
general  remarks  on^  429;  radical  opera- 
tion, White's,  426 ;  results,  430 ;  Say  re's, 
429;  treatment  after,  430. 

HolTa's  operation  for  congenital  displace- 
ment of  hip,  439;  remarks  on,  439;  re- 
sults of,  440;  treatment  after,  439. 

Hofmann's  bone-cutting  forceps,  242. 

Holden's  maxim,  236. 

Holders,  needle,  99. 

Hooks,  tension  with,  before  sewing,  99. 

Horsehair,  sutures,  98;    drainage.    106. 

Horsley's,  fissure  meter,  246;  incision  for 
inferior  dental  nerve,  287;  intradural 
division  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  307 ;  ojwr- 
ation  for  brain  tumor,  254;  wax,  236. 

Hot  water   bags  during  shock,    121. 

Hot  water  in  the  arrest  of  haemoiThage, 
68. 

Hot  water  mattress,   Crile's,  55. 

Housemaid's  knee,  treatment  of,  353. 

Hueter's,  method  of  tendon  suturing,  340 ; 
oblique  incision  for  excision  of  upper 
end  of  humerus,  385;  operation  for  ex- 
cision of  elbow  joint,  395;  operation  on 
the  tongue,  638. 

Humerus,  amputation  at  surgical  neck  of, 
485;  anatomical  points  for,  485;  oval 
method,  Guthrie's,  486;  single  external- 
flap  method,  Farabeufs,  486. 

Humerus,  arthrotomy  for  irreducible  dis- 
location of,  391. 

Humerus,  excision  of,  384;  complete,  395; 
lower  extremity  of,  394;  shaft  of,  394; 
through  Langenbeck's  vertical  incision, 
385;  upper  extremity,  385. 

Humerus,  habitual  dislocation  of,  openi- 
tion  for,  393. 

Hunter's  canal,  femoral  artery  in,  143. 

Hydrocephalus,  acute,  229;  results  of 
operation  in,  229 ;  chronic,  227  :  chron- 
ic, drainage  agents  in,  228. 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  61 ;  in  septic  cases,  95. 

Hyoid  bone,  fracture  of,  724. 

Hypertrophy  of  tongue.  637. 

Hvpodermic  injections  during  anaesthesia, 
'l4. 

Hy|X)dermic  syringe,   119. 

Hypodermoclysis,  222;  in  shock,  121. 

Hysterical  patients,  operations  on,  6. 

Ice  as  an  anaesthetic,  36. 

Iliac  arteries,  common,  ligature  of,  131; 
common,  relations  of,  132;  common, 
linear  guide  to,  132;   deep   circumflex. 
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ligature  of,  142;  external,  anatomical 
points  of,  138;  eternal,  gridiron  inci- 
sion in  ligature  of,  140;  external,  liga- 
ture of,  138;  external,  linear  guide  to, 
138;  external,  relations  of,  139:  inter- 
nal, ligature  of,  135;  internal,  rela- 
tions of,  135. 

Immobility  of  inferior  maxilla,  377 ;  divi- 
sion of  the  neck  of  the  bone  for,  378; 
Ksmarch's  operation  for,  377;  excision 
of  condyle  for,  378;  remarks  on  excision 
of  condyle  for,  379;  Rizzoli's  operation 
for,  378. 

Important  considerations  in  treatment  of 
an  operation  wound,  96. 

Improvised  aseptic  and  antiseptic  gauze, 
112. 

Incision  and  ligaturing  of  varicose  veins, 
217. 

Incision,  forms  of,  in  linear  craniotomy, 
242;  Phelps's  open,  for  talipes  equino 
tarus,  448;  Phelps's  open,  for  talipes 
equino- varus,  results,  44!> ;  primary,  in 
ligature  of  arteries,  12G;  primary,  in 
ligature  of  internal  iliac,  135. 

Incisions,  for  buccal  nerve,  290;  varieties 
of,  49. 

Inclined  plane,  portable,56 ;  improvised,50. 

Indian  operation  of  rhinoplasty,  580. 

Infected  tissue,  drainage  of,  105. 

Infection  from  sponges,  02. 

Inferior  dental  nerve,  284;  exposure  of, 
285;  exposure  of,  in  dental  canal,  288; 
external  or  facial  route  to,  280;  com- 
ments on  operation  on,  280;  guides  to, 
285,  280;  Horsley's  incision  for,  287; 
internal  or  buccal  route  to,  285 ;  Keen's 
incision  for,  287;  Kuhn*s  incision  for, 
287 ;  Linhart*s  incision  for,  287 ; 
Liicke's  incision  for,  287 :  operation  on, 
285;   precautions  in  operation  on,  280. 

Inferior  maxilla,  immobility  of.  377. 

Infiltration,  anaesthesia,  Schleich's  meth- 
od, 38;  intraneural,  38:  method  of  in- 
troducing fluid,  39;  regional  paraneu- 
ral, 38. 

Infraorbital  nerve,  operations  on,  277. 

Infusion,  arterial,  223:  venous,  220; 
venous,  amount  of  solution  introduced 
in,  221. 

Ingrown  toe-nail,  507 ;  Anger's  operation 
for,  507;  Cotting's  operation  for,  508; 
results  of  oj)eration  for,  508. 

Inhaler,  Allis's,  25:  Bennett's,  28-33; 
Clover's,  20;  Esmarch's,  30;  Fowler's, 
20;  Junker's,  30;  Ormsby's,  27;  Skin- 
ner's, 30. 

Inhalers,  chloroform,  30;  ether,  24. 

Injection,  of  a  meningocele,  230 ;  of  birth- 
marks with  ergot,  224;  of  hot  water 
into  vascular  growths  (Wyeth),  220; 
of  hot  water  into  vascular  growths,  re- 
marks on,  220;  of  hot  water  into  vas- 
cular growths,  results  of,  220:  of  iodine 
solution  into  the  ventricles,  228;  of  sa- 
line solution  into  the  ventricles,  228;  of 
49 


saline  solutions,  221 ;  of  varicose  veins, 
210;  of  varicose  veins,  results,  210. 

Innominate  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
158;  guides  to,  158;  ligature  of,  158; 
relations  of,  158. 

Inorganic  ligatures,  81;  sutures,  97. 

Insane,  craniotomy  for  general  paralysis 
of,  201;  operations  on,  6;  tapping  ven- 
tricles for  general  paralysis  of,  201. 

Insanity  after  ansesthesia,  21. 

Instrumental  pressure  as  an  haemostatic, 
72. 

Instruments,  44;  action  of  sodium  car- 
bonate on,  62;  construction  and  finish 
of,  44;  cutting,  estimation  of  quality 
of,  44;  in  general  use,  44,  45;  for  special 
purposes,  44;  necessary  for  operations, 
44;  sterilization  of,  112,  152;  prepara- 
tion of,  for  an  operation,  113;  recepta- 
cles for,  51;  selection  of,  44;  solutions 
suitable  for,  52;  required  to  ligature 
arteries  in  continuity,  129. 

Integumentary  flaps,  amputation,  452. 

Internal  carotid  artery,  196;  iliac  artery, 
ligature  of,  135;  mammary  artery,  ana- 
tomical points  of,  1*77;  mammary  ar- 
tery, ligature  of,  177;  mammary  artery, 
linear  guide  to,  177;  or  buccal  route  to 
inferior  dental  nerve,  285 ;  pudic  artery, 
anatomical  points  of,  138;  pudic  artery, 
ligature  of,  137. 

Interrupted  suture,  101;  removal  of,  102. 

Intrabuccal  operation  on  buccal  nerve, 
290 ;  route  to  lingual  nerve,  289. 

Intracranial  neurectomy  of  trifacial 
nerve,  295;  Abbe's  method,  300;  com- 
plications in,  300;  Gushing's  method, 
303;  Doyen's  method,  302:  Hartley- 
Krause  method,  290;  methods  of,  295; 
precautions  in,  300;  remarks  on,  301; 
results  of,  301;  Rose's  method,  295; 
sequels  of,  301. 

Intraneural  infiltration  anaesthesia,  38. 

Intraparietal  fissure,  localizing  of,  249. 

Intraspinal  division  of  the  roots  of  spinal 
nerves,  321;  remarks  on,  321;  results 
of,  321. 

Intrathoracic  goitre,  removal  of,  717. 

Intravenous  injection  during  shock,  121 ; 
use  of  adrenalin,  07. 

Intubation  of  larynx,  693;  apparatus  for, 
O'Dwyer's,  094*;  method  of,  094;  pre- 
cautions in,  090;  results  of,  698;  treat- 
ment after,  097. 

Iodine,  injection  of,  in  gottte,  Schwartz's, 
722;  solution,  injection  of,  into  ventri- 
cles, 228;  solutions  of,  00. 

Iodoform,  109:  objections  to  use  of,  112; 
pulverized,  109. 

Iodoform  and  ether,  saturated  solution 
of,  01. 

Iodoform  gauze,  110;  composition  of,  111 ; 
in  septic  cases,  95;  percentage  of  iodo- 
form in,  110;  preparation  of,  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  110;  strips  for  drainage, 
106. 
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lodoglyeerine  solution,  injection  of,  in 
spina  bifida,  317. 

lodol,  110. 

Iron  subsulphate  as  a  styptic,  68. 

Irrigator,  fountain  syringe  as  an,  108. 

Isolation  ring  in  cocaine  ansesthesia, 
38. 

Israel's  method  of  meloplasty,  617 ;  modi- 
fication of  Konig's  operation  of  osteo- 
plastic rhinoplasty,  591. 

Italian  operation  of  rhinoplasty,  590. 

Jaboulay's  excision  of  the  sympathetic 
for  exophthalmic  goitre,  721 ;  exothyro- 
pexy,  721. 

Jacket  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  curvature 
of  spine,  560. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  results  of  operations 
for,  257. 

Jacobson^s  posterior  flap  in  amputation  of 
forearm,  480. 

Jaeger's  method  of  removal  of  tongue, 
641. 

Jaesche-Dieffenbach  method  of  flap  trans- 
fer in  plai^tic  surgery,  573. 

Jaundice,  after  anipsthesia,  21. 

Jaw,  division  of,  in  removal  of  tongue, 
640;  excision  of  upper,  365. 

Jaw-pry,  author's  wooden,  14. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  operation  on  cer- 
vical lymphptic  glands,  Mitchell,  731. 

Joint,  anchylosed,  Brisement  force  in, 
558. 

Joint,  ankle,  amputation  at,  509 ;  arthrec- 
tomy  of,  Bruns's,  425;  excision  of,  411 ; 
landmarks  of,  412. 

Joint,  elbow,  amputation  at,  481 ;  exci- 
sion of,  395. 

Joint,  crasion  of,  424. 

.Joint,  false,  formation  of,  at  hip,  437. 

Joint,  hip,  amputation,  540;  anterior 
rackot  method.  550;  antero- posterior- 
flap  method,  Guthrie's,  555;  bloodless, 
Senn's,  54r» ;  circular-flap  method,  Dief- 
fenbaeh's,  552;  control  of  hopmorrhage 
in.  540;  external-racket  method,  549; 
Furneaux -Jordan  metliod,  554;  Lister's 
modification  of  external-racket  method, 
550;  Lloyd's  method  of  controlling 
haemorrhage  in,  545;  long  anterior  and 
short  posterior-flap  method,  Manec's, 
551;  McBurney's  method  of  controlling 
haemorrhage  in,  545;  methods  of,  549; 
results,  546,  557;  shock  after,  546;  sin- 
gle-flap method,  Malgaigne'a,  i^ryo;  Til- 
den  Brown's  clamp  for  controlling  htem- 
orrhage  in,  546;  tourniquets  for  control 
of  hemorrhage  in,  .540 ;  treatment  after, 
,557;  Wyeth's  method  of  controlling 
hnemorrhage  in,  542. 

Joint,  hip,  disarticulation  at,  540;  exci- 
sion of,  425. 

Joint,  knee,  amputation,  523;  bilateral- 
flap  method  of  Stephen  Smith,  523 ;  cir- 
cular-flap method.  526:  elliptical-inci- 
sion method,  Baudens's,  526;  long  ante- 


rior- and  short  posterior-flap  method, 
Pollock's,  527 ;  Stephen  Smith's  method 
for  gangrenous  condition  of  toes  and 
foot,  525;  results,  527. 

Joint,  knee,  bony  anchylosia  of,  441; 
Brisement  forc^  for,  558. 

Joint,  knee,  excision  of,  416. 

Joint,  knee,  osteotomy  of,  441-558. 

Joint,  medio-tarsal,  amputation  at,  Cho- 
part's,  504. 

Joint,  metatarso-phalangeal,  amputations 
at,  499;  excision  of,  408;  of  great  toe, 
excision  of,  408. 

Joint,  shoulder,  amputation  at,  486;  ex- 
cision of,  390. 

Joint,  wrist,  amputation  at,  477;  excision 
of,  400. 

Joints,  metacarpo- phalangeal,  excision  of, 
407;  phalangeal,  excision  of,  407;  pha- 
langeal, of  foot,  excision  of,  407 ;  tarsal, 
operations  on,  408. 

Joints,  tarso-metatarsal,  amputation  at, 
502 ;  excision  of,  408. 

Jonnesco's  excision  of  the  sympathetic  for 
exophthalmic  goitre,  721. 

Jordan's  amputation  at  the  hip,  554. 

Jugular  vein,  craniotomy  for  thrombosis 
of,  260;  external,  as  a  guide  to  the  third 
portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  172; 
in  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  ar- 
tery, 193;  results  of  ligature  of,  215. 

Junker's  chloroform  apparatus,  30. 

Jury  ma.st,  Sayre's,  561. 

Jute  dressing,  112. 

Kangaroo  tendon  sutures,  97. 

Keegan's  flap  for  rhinoplasty,  589;  oper- 
ation of  rhinoplasty,  589. 

Keen's  incision  for  inferior  dental  nerve, 
287 ;  method  of  controlling  hemorrhage 
in  intracranial  neurectomy,  299 ;  opera- 
tion of  laryngectomy,  704. 

Kemp's  treatment  of  air  in  veins,  124. 

Knee  joint,  amputation  at,  523;  anatom- 
ical points  for,  524 ;  bilateral-flap  meth- 
od of  Stephen  Smith,  ,524 ;  circular-flap 
method,  526;  elliptical-incision  methocl, 
Baudens's,  526;  fallacies  of  bilateral- 
flap  method,  525;  long  anterior-  and 
short  posterior-flap  method.  Pollock's, 
527;  methods  of,  524;  results  of,  527; 
Stephen  Smith's  method  for  gangrene 
of  toes  and  foot,  525. 

Knee  joint,  arthrectomy  of,  424;  brise- 
ment force  for  anchylosis  of,  558 ;  bony 
anchylosis  of,  441 ;  bony  anchylosis, 
treatment  of,  Barton's,  558;  cuneiform 
osteotomy  for  anchylosis  of,  441;  dis- 
articulation at,  .523;  excision  of,  416; 
excision  of,  by  transverse  incision. 
Bird's.  419;  linear  osteotomy  for  bony 
anchylosis  of,  441 ;  non-subperiosteal 
excision  of,  Mackenzie's,  418;  osteoto- 
my for  bony  anchylosis  of,  558 ;  results 
after  excision  of,  423;  subperiosteal  ex- 
cision of,  Langenbeck's,  420:  aubperi- 
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osteal  excision  of,  Oilier 's,  421;  treat- 
ment of,  after  excision,  423. 

Knife,  amputating,  the  Catiin,  462. 

Knives,  amputating,  461;  manner  of 
grasping,  462. 

Knots,  82;  friction,  82;  "granny,"  83; 
reef,  83;  square,  83;  Staffordshire,  84; 
stay,  of  Ballance  and  Edmunds,  84; 
surgeon's,  82. 

Knott  s  conical  oesophageal  bougies,  674. 

Kocher's  complete  laryngectomy,  700;  ex- 
cision of  shoulder  joint,  390 ;  method  of 
removal  of  tongue,  639;  operation 
for  removal  of  naaai  growths,  659;  op- 
eration of  enucleation  resection  of  goi- 
tre, 717;  operation  of  partial  excision 
of  thyroid  body,  711;  operation  of  re- 
section of  goitre,  719;  operation  on  sec- 
ond division  of  trifacial  nerve,  281 ; 
operation  on  trifacial  nerve  at  foramen 
ovale,  292. 

Konig's  method  of  fixing  bones  after  ex- 
cision of  knee  joint,  423;  method  of 
preparing  catgut,  91;  operation  of  os- 
teoplastic rhinoplasty,  591;  operation 
for  single  harelip,  602. 

Kraske's  method  of  meloplasty,  618. 

Krause's  method  of  intracranial  neurec- 
tomy of  trifacial  nerve,  296;  method 
of  skin  grafting,  577. 

Kreolin,  61. 

Kronlein's  method  of  locating  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  239 ;  operation  on  tri- 
facial nerve  at  foramen  ovale,  293. 

KUhn's  incision  for  inferior  dental  nerve, 
287. 

Lallemand's   method  of  meloplasty,  618. 

Laminectomy,  dangers  of,  311;  operation 
of,  312;  results  of,  316. 

Landmarks,  bony,  of  the  skull,  245. 

Lane's  method  of  staphyloplasty,  631. 

Langenbeck's  chin-flap  method  of  cheilo- 
plasty  of  lower  lip,  609 ;  circular  method 
of  cheiloplasty  of  lower  lip,  608;  clamp, 
69;  excision  of  head  of  humerus,  387; 
excision  of  hip  joint,  subperiosteal,  427 ; 
excision  of  elbow  joint,  subperiosteal, 
396;  excision  of  knee  joint,  subperios- 
teal, 420;  excision  of  upper  end  of  hu- 
merus, vertical  incision  for,  385;  ex- 
cision of  wrist  joint,  complete  subperi- 
osteal, 402;  flap  for  rhinoplasty,  589: 
hook  for  tracheotomy,  683;  method  of 
amputating,  458;  method  of  controlling 
hemorrhage  during  operations  on  the 
tongue,  634;  method  of  uranoplasty, 
623;  musculo-cutaneous  flaps  in  ampu- 
tation of  arm,  484;  operation  for  re- 
moval of  nasal  growths,  maxillary 
route,  657 ;  operation  for  removal  of 
nasal  growths,  nasal  route,  655:  opera- 
tion for  removal  of  tongue,  642;  oper- 
ation of  rhinoplasty,  582:  saw,  433; 
serre-fine  forceps,  78;  subperiosteal  ex- 
cision of  ankle  joint,  412. 


Lannelongue^s  method  of  uranoplastv, 
625. 

Larrey's  oval -flap  amputation  at  the 
shoulder  joint,  491. 

Laryngectomy,  700;  general  remarks  on, 
704;  Keen's  method,  704;  complete, 
Kocher's,  700;  complete,  Treves 's,  701 ; 
partial,  703;  Periers  method,  706;  pre- 
cautions for  and  comments  on,  708; 
precautions  for  partial,  703;  remarks 
on  partial,  703;  results  of,  709;  results 
of  complete,  701;  results  of  partial. 
704;  treatment  after,  709;  treatment 
after  complete,  701. 

Laryngo-tracheotomy,  689 ;  instruments 
for,  683;    rapid,   Saint-Germain's.  689. 

Laryngotomy,  685;  during  operation, 
119;  instruments  for,  683;  preliminary 
to  operations  on  the  tongue,  635. 

Larynx,  artificial,  708;  fracture  of,  724; 
foreign  body  in,  098. 

Larynx,  intubation  of,  693;  apparatus 
for,  O'Dwyer's,  694;  method  of,  694; 
precautions  in,  696;  results  of,  697; 
treatment  after,  697. 

Lateral  sinus,  relation  of,  to  mastoid  an- 
trum, 262;  thrombosis,  craniotomv  for, 
260. 

Latissimus  dorsi,  tenotomy  of,  337 ;  my- 
otomy of,  338. 

Lawrence's  method  of  removal  of  nasal 
growths,  655. 

Ledran-Mackenzie  method  of  cheiloplasty 
of  upper  lip,  615. 

Lee's  amputation  of  leg  at  middle  third, 
521. 

LeFort's  modification  of  Pirogofli's  ampu- 
tation of  foot,  514. 

Leg,  amputation,  at  lower  third,  516;  au- 
tlior's  circular,  with  periosteal  flap, 
516;  Duval's  supramalleolar  method, 
516;  Guyon's  supramalleolar  method, 
516;  methods  of,  516;  remarks  on  Au- 
thor's circular,  517;  results,  518,  520; 
Teale's  method,  518;  with  bilateral 
flaps,  519;  with  hood  flap,  520;  with 
large  posterior  flap,  518. 

I^g,  amputation,  at  middle  third,  520; 
large  posterior-flap  method,  Hey's,  520 ; 
I^e's  modification  of  Teale's,  521 ;  long 
external-flap  method,  521 ;  results,  521. 

Leg,  amputation,  at  upper  third,  521; 
bilateral-flap  or  hood-flap  method,  523 ; 
circular-flap  method,  522;  large  exter- 
nal-flap method,  Farabeuf's,  521;  re- 
sults, 523. 

Leg  amputation,  osteoplastic,  Bier  and 
Eiselsberg,  530;  treatment  after,  523. 

l^g,  amputations,  515. 

Ijef^,  excision  of  bones  of,  416. 

Leucocythiemia,  6. 

Lever,  Davy's,  73. 

Ligaments,  result  of  traumatism  and  dis- 
ease on,  348. 

Ligamentum  patellae,  elongation  or  rup- 
ture of,  348. 
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Ligature,  en  masse,  flfi. 

Ligature  of  abdominal  aorta,  130;  Coop- 
er's method,  L30;  Murray's  method, 
LH;  results  of,  13L 

Ligature  of  an  artery,  primary  incision 
for,  126. 

Ligature  of  arteries,  general  considera- 
tions of,  125;  in  continuity,  125. 

Ligature  of  axillary  artery,  178;  first  por- 
tion, 178,  179;  first  portion,  fallacies 
and  results  of,  179;  second  portion, 
179;  third  portion,  179;  third  portion, 
fallacies  and  results  of,  180;  three 
points  for,   178. 

Ligature  of  brachial  artery,  180;  falla- 
cies of,  183;  results  of,  185. 

Ligature  of  carotid  arteries,  common, 
both.  193;  results,  193. 

Ligature  of  carotid  artery,  common,  191 ; 
above  omohyoid  bone.  192;  below  omo- 
hyoid bone,  192;  fallacies  of,  193;  for 
haemorrhage  of  its  divisions,  193;  tem- 
porary, 194;  three  points  for,  192;  re- 
sults,' 193. 

Ligature  of  carotid  artery,  external,  194; 
above  digastric  muscle,  190;  below  di- 
gastric muscle,  195;  j)recautions  and 
fallacies  of,  below  digastric  muscle, 
19.);  results,  190;  situations  for, 
19.5. 

Ligature  of  carotid  artery,  internal,  196; 
fallacies  of,  197;  point  of  election  for, 
190;  results,  190. 

Ligature  of  the  external  circumflex  ar- 
tery.  148. 

Ligature  of  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  153; 
of  iiorsalis  pedis,  fallacy  of,  1.53. 

Li;r;ituro  of  dorsalis  penis  artery.  138. 

Ligature  of  deep  epigastric  artery,  141. 

Ligature  of  facial  artery,  200;  at  angle 
of  mouth,  201:  at  ramus  of  jaw,  200; 
fallacies  in,  201;  in  neck,  200;  three 
situations  for,  200. 

Ligature  of  femoral  artery,  142;  at  apex 
of  Sear])a's  triangle,  143;  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  143;  common,  143; 
coniinon,  danger  of,  143;  deep  (profun- 
da), 14S:  deep,  fallacies  in.  14S;  falla- 
cies in.  140;  in  Hunter's  canal,  143; 
sii|)erli(ial.    14.">:    results,   148. 

Ligature  of  femoral  vein,  215;  gangrene 
following,  215;  lateral,  215. 

Ligature  of  gluteal  aitery,  130;  fallacies 
of.  130:  results  of,  130.' 

Ligatuie  of  iliac  artery,  common,  131; 
e\tra  peritoneal,  133;  extraperitoneal, 
dangers  and  fallacies  of.  134;  results, 
133.  135:   transptMitoneal.  12. 

Liizature  of  iliac  artery,  d(M*]>  circumtlex, 
142:  at  internal  abdominal  ring.  142; 
at  superior  spinous  process  of  ilium. 
142. 

Ligature  of  iliac  artery,  external,  138; 
extraperitoneal,  139;  fallacies  in.  140; 
griiliron  incision  for,  140;  results,  140; 
transperitoneal,  140. 


Ligature  of  iliac  artery,  internal,  135; 
extraperitoneal,  136;  transperitoneal, 
135. 

Ligature  of  the  innominate  artery,  158. 
161 ;  Ballance  and  Edmunds  stay  knot 
in,  162;  Bardenheuer's  method.  161; 
Cooper's  method  of,  162;  Curtis's  meth- 
od of,  164;  drainage  in,  168;  fallacies 
in,  167;  general  remarks  on,  167; 
Kocher's  incision  for,  159;  material 
used  for  ligature  in,  167 ;  Milton's  meth- 
od, 164;  Mott's  incision  for,  158;  num- 
ber of  ligatures  in,  167;  results,  168; 
splitting  the  manubrium  in,  163;  with 
resection  of  stemo-clavicular  articula- 
tion and  upper  end  of  sternum,  Bar- 
ren's, 160;  with  stay  knot,  84. 

Ligature  of  internal  mammary  artery, 
177. 

Ligature  of  jugular  vein,  external,  215; 
internal,  lateral,  215;  internal,  results, 
21.5. 

Ligature  of  lingual  artery,  197;  at  apex 
of  greater  cornu,  198;  at  point  of  elec- 
tion, 199;  between  greater  cornu  and 
posterior  belly  of  digastric,  198;  in  tri- 
angle made  by  the  digastric  and  mylo- 
hyoid muscles  and  hypoglossal  nerves, 
199;  results,  200;  three  situations  for, 
198. 

Ligature  of  meningocele,  230. 

Ligature  of  middle  meningeal  artery.  214. 

Ligature  of  occipital  artery,  201 ;  at  ori- 
gin, 202;   behind  mastoid  process,  202. 

Ligature  of  palmar  arches,  190. 

Ligature  of  peroneal  arteiy,  155 ;  fallacies 
of,  158. 

Ligature  of  popliteal  artery,  149;  lower 
third,  150;  middle  third,  149;  upper 
third,  150;   results,  150. 

Ligature  of  pudic,  internal,  arterj-,   137. 

Ligature  of  radial  arterj%  185:  at  apex 
of  styloid  process,  187;  fallacies  in, 
ISS;  lower  third,  187;  results,  188:  up- 
per third,  180. 

Ligature  of  saphenous  vein,  internal,  for 
varicose  veins,  Trendelenburg,  217. 

Ligature  of  sciatic  artery,  130;  fallacies 
of,  137;   results  of,  1.37. 

Ligature  of  subclavian  artery,  168;  first 
])ortion,  left  side.  108,  109;  first  portion, 
left  side,  results,  170;  first  portion, 
riglit  side,  170;  first  portion,  right  side, 
results,  171;  second  portion,  174;  sec- 
ond portion,  results,  174;  third  portion, 
171,   172;   third  portion,  results,   174. 

Ligature  of  subclavian  vein,  lateral,  215. 

Ligature  of  temporal  artery,  201. 

Ligature  of  thyroid  artery,  inferior.  177, 
17S;  inferior,  fallacies  and  results  of, 
178:  superior,  197. 

Ligature  of  tibial  artery,  anterior,  150; 
fallacies  of,  1.52:  lower  third.  152;  mid- 
dle third,  151;  upper  third,  151. 

Ligature  of  tibial  artery,  posterior,  153; 
between  os  calcis  and  internal  malloo- 
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]us,  155;  fallacies,  155;  lower  third, 
154;  middle  third,  154. 

Ligature  of  ulnar  artery,  188;  at  junction 
of  upper  and  middle  thirds,  189;  at 
wrist,  189;  fallacies,  189;  lower  third, 
189;  results,  190. 

Ligature  of  varicose  veins,  subcutaneous, 
21G;  needle  for,  217;  precautions  in, 
217;  results  of,  217. 

Ligature  of  veins,  215;  at  extremities, 
215;  in  continuity,  215;  materials  for, 
215. 

Ligature  of  vertebral  artery,  174;  before 
entering  vertebral  canal,  175;  between 
atlas  and  axis,  176;  between  atlas  and 
occipital  bone,  177;  fallacy,  177;  re- 
sults, 177. 

Ligature,  selection  of  vessel  for,  126. 

Ligatures,  129;  as  hsemostatics,  81;  cat- 
gut, 86;  force  necessary  to  tie,  81; 
Grad's  method  of  loosening,  85;  mate- 
rials for,  85;  method  of  application  of, 
82;  of  aortic  tissue,  93;  of  whalebone 
tissue,  93;  silk,  85;  size  of,  81. 

Ligaturing,  subcutaneous,  of  a  nievus,  224. 

Lignerolles's  subastragaloid  amputation, 
507. 

Linear  craniotomy  for  microcephalus, 
241 ;  dangers  of,  244;  forms  of  bone  in- 
cision in,  242 ;  removal  of  areas  of  bone 
in,  243;  results  of,  244;  the  operation 
of,  242. 

Linear  guide  to  abilominal  aorta,  130, 
131:  to  an  artery,  125;  to  axillary  ar- 
tery, first  portion,  178;  to  axillary 
artery,  third  portion,  179;  to  brachial 
artery,  181;  to  carotid  artery,  common, 
191;  to  carotid  artery,  external,  195; 
to  carotid  artery,  internal,  196,  197:  to 
dorsalis  pedis  artery,  153;  to  epigastric 
artery,  deep,  141 ;  to  femoral  artery, 
143;  to  gluteal  artery,  136;  to  iliac 
artery,  132:  to  iliac  artery,  common, 
133:  to  iliac  artery,  external,  138;  to 
iliac  artery,  internal,  135;  to  innomi- 
nate artery,  158;  to  intenial  mam- 
mary artery,  177:  to  lingual  artery, 
198;  to  palmar  arches,  190;  to  peroneal 
artery,  155;  to  iK)pliteal  artery,  149:  to 
pudic  artery,  internal,  138;  to  radial 
artery.  18(J:  to  sciatic  artery,  137:  to 
subclavian  artery,  se(K)nd  portion,  174; 
to  subclavian  artery,  third  portion, 
171:  to  thyroid  artery,  inferior,  177; 
to  tibial  artery,  anterior,  151:  to  tibial 
art«'rv.  |)osterior.  154:  to  ulnar  arter>', 
188:  to  vertebral  artery,  175. 

Linear  osteotomy,  433. 

Linear  semilunaris  as  a  guide  to  the  iliac 
artery.  132. 

Lingual  artory.  anatomical  ymints  of.  197, 
199:  guides  to.  198;  ligature  of,  197. 

Linjrual  nerve  (gustatory).  288;  anatom- 
i<'al  pcunts  of.  288:  extrabuccal  opera- 
tion on.  289:  guides  to,  289:  intra  buc- 
cal o])cration  on,  289;  routes  to,  2S9. 


Lion- jawed  forceps,  Fergusson's,  465. 

Lip,  lower,  cheiloplaaty  of,  605;  Hlasius's 
method,  606;  Bruns's  method,  608; 
Buck's  method,  609;  Celsuss  method, 
607;  Dowd's  method,  611;  Estlander's 
method,  607;  Grant's  method,  606; 
horizontal  incision  method,  606;  Lan- 
genbeck's  chin-flap  method,  609;  Lain- 
genbeck's  circular-method,  608;  Sedil- 
lot's  method,  611;  Syme-Buchanan 
njethod,  609;  ISyme's  methotl,  609; 
"  V  "-incision  method,  605 ;  Malgaigne's 
method,  610. 

Lip,  upper,  deformities  of,  612. 

Lip,  upper,  cheiloplasty  of,  612;  Bruns's 
method  of,  612;  Buck's  intero-lateral- 
flap  method,  612;  Buck's  semicircular 
vertical-flap  method,  613;  Dietfenback's 
curved-flap  method,  614;  Diefl;  en  bach's 
"  S  "-shaped-flap  method,  614;  for  en- 
tire loss  of  upper  lip,  613 ;  I.*edran-Mac- 
kenzie  method,  615;  Sedillot's  vertical- 
flap  method,  613;  Szymanowski's  meth- 
od, 614. 

Lisfranc's  amputation  at  the  tarso-meta- 
tarsal  joints,  502. 

Lister's  complete  subperiosteal  excision 
of  wrist  joint,  404;  modification  of 
C'arden's  amputation  of  thigh  through 
condyles,  528;  rule  for  length  of  ampu- 
tation flaps,  458;  tourniquet  for  com- 
pressing abdominal  aorta,  541. 

Liston's  bone-cutting  forceps,  465:  for- 
ceps, 77;  semilunar  flap,  method  of  am- 
putation, 456:  incision  for  complete 
excision  of  upper  jaw,  368. 

Littcnneur's  method  of  flap  transfer  in 
plastic  surgery,  573. 

Lizar's  outer  incision  for  complete  exci- 
sion of  the  upper  jaw,  367. 

Lloyd's  m^hod  of  controlling  liaMnor- 
rhage  in  amputation  at  the  liip  joint, 
545. 

Local  aniFsthesia,  36;  Gonka's  method  of, 
40;  indications  for,  40. 

Local  aniesthetics,  36;  Beta  eucain,  43; 
chloride  of  ethyl,  36;  cocain,  37;  ether, 
36;  eucain,  43;  ice,  36:  introduction 
into  skin  of  sterilized  fluids,  3t»:  tropo- 
cocain.  40. 

Longitudinal  fissure  (brain),  248. 

Loops,  traction,  129,  130. 

Lorenz's  operation  for  congenital  dis- 
placement of  hip,  440;  remarks  on, 
440;  results  of,  440. 

Lr»ssen's  operation  on  second  portion  of 
trifacial  nerve,  284. 

Lower  extremities,  excisions  of,  407. 

Lower  extremity,  duty  of  surgwn  in  am- 
putations at,  49(J. 

Lower  jaw,  excision  of,  373;  excision  of 
condvle  of,  378;  phosphoric  necrosis  of. 
374.  * 

Llicke's  incision  for  inferior  dental  nerve. 
2S7;  operation  on  second  division  of 
trifacial  nerve.  284. 
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Lud wig's  angina,  725. 

Lumbar  plexus,  operations  on,  327. 

Lumbar  puncture  for  acute  hydroceph- 
alus, 229. 

Lund's  enucleation  of  astragalus  for  club- 
foot, 449. 

Lungs,  examination  after  operation,  118. 

Lusk's  (Z.  J.)  method  of  skin-grafting, 
577. 

Lymphatic  glands,  cervical.  Hartley's  op- 
eration on,  730;  incisions  for  removal 
of,  728;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  oper- 
ation on,  Mitchell,  731 ;  results  of  re- 
moval of,  733;  removal  of,  727;  treat- 
ment after  removal  of,  733;  Treves 's 
operation  on,  729. 

MacCormac's  method  of  excision  of  scap- 
ula, 382;  method  of  treating  displace- 
ment of  the  ulnar  nerve,  324 ;  posterior 
incision  for  excision  of  upper  end  of 
humeinis,  386. 

Macewen's  operation  for  brain  tumor, 
254 :  supraeondyloid  osteotomy  for  genu 
valgum,  443. 

Mackenzie's  method  of  cheiloplasty  of  up- 
per lip.  615;  non-subperiosteal  excision 
of  knee  joint,  418;  tonsillotome,  633. 

Malaria,  6. 

Malgaigne's  double-flap  operation  for 
single  harelip,  600;  method  of  cheilo- 
plasty for  lower  lip,  610;  single-Hap 
method  of  amputation  at  the  hip,  555. 

Malignant  disease,  removal  of  associated 
structures  in,  377. 

Malignant  growth  of  clavicle,  operation 
for.  380. 

:Mallet  linger,  562. 

^lallet  for  osteotomy,  435. 

Manor's*  long  anterior-  and  short  |X)sto- 
rior-flap  metliod  of  hip  amputation,  551. 

^lartin's  bandage,  70;  operation  for  de- 
formity of  nose,  593:  platinum  support 
for  deformities  of  nose,  592. 

Mastoid  antrum,  opening  of,  262:  opera- 
tion of  opening,  264;  precautions  for 
operation  of  opening,  265:  results  of 
operjition  for  opening,  265. 

Mastoid  cells,  264. 

Mastoid  process,  in  the  adult,  262:  in  the 
infant,  262. 

Matas's  infiltration  antrsthesia  apparatus, 
39:  method  of  radical  cure  of  aneurism, 
207:  operation  on  aneurism,  stages  of, 
202. 

Materials  necessary  for  treatment  of  op- 
eration wounds,  96. 

M'lthioirs  tonsillotome.  633. 

Mattress.  C'rile's  hot  water,  55. 

Maxilla  inferior,  immobility  of.  377. 

Maxilhe.  superior,  simultaneous  removal 
of.  372. 

McKurney's  hook  in  dislocation  and  frac- 
ture of  humerus.  .392:  method  of  con- 
trolling hnpmorrhage  in  amputation  at 
hip  joint,  545;  tension  hooks,  576. 


Meckel's  ganglion,  278. 

Median  nerve,  relation  of,  to  brachial  ar- 
tery, 183;  situations  for  exposure  of, 
324. 

Medicated  cotton,  108. 

Medio-tarsal  joint,  amputation,  Cho- 
part's,  504;  Forbes's  modification  of 
ChopsLrt's,  505;  remarks  on  and  results 
of  Chopart's,  505. 

Melon-seed  concretions  of  thecitis,  354. 

Meloplasty,  616;  Gersuny's  method,  618; 
Gussenbauer's  method,  617;  Israel's 
method,  617;  Kraske's  method,  618; 
Lallemdnd's  method,  618;  remarks  on, 
618;  Trendelenburg's  method,  617. 

Meningeal  artery,  middle,  237 ;  ligature 
of,  214. 

Meningeal  drainage,  spinal,  316. 

Meningeal  haemorrhage,  craniotomy  for. 
238. 

Meningitis  after  craniotomy,  244. 

Meningocele,  229;  excision  of,  230,  318; 
injection  of,  230;  ligature  of,  230;  oper- 
ative measures  for,  229;  puncture  and 
tapping  of,  230. 

Meningo-myelocele,  result  of  operation  on, 
319:  treatment  of,  318. 

Mercury  biniodide,  solutions  of,  60. 

Metacarpal  bones,  amputation  of  four, 
with  fingers,  476;  of  inner  three,  476; 
of  last  four,  475;  of  last  two,  476; 
through,  475. 

Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  ampu- 
tation at,  471 ;  by  lateral-flap  method, 
472;  by  oval-flap  method,  471;  of  sec- 
ond and  third  fingers,  471. 

Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  excision  of, 
407. 

Metallic  sutures,  98. 

Metatarsal  bone  of  second,  third  or  fourth 
toe,  amputation  of,  502. 

Metatarsal  bones,  amputation  through, 
500. 

Met  a  tarso- phalangeal  articulation,  am- 
putation of  all  toes  at,  499;  comments 
on  and  results  of,  500. 

Metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  excision  of, 
408:  of  great  toe,  excision  of,  408. 

Microcephalus,  linear  craniotomy  for,  241. 

Middle  meningeal  artery,  237;  arrest  of 
h.-Pinorrhage  from.  237 ;  Kronlein's 
method  of  locating,  29;  ligature  of, 
214. 

Migratory  flaps  in  plastic  surgery,  571. 

Mikulicz's  method  of  pharyngotomy, 
646:  osteoplastic  resection  of  tarsus, 
415. 

Miller's  method  of  preparing  catgut,  91. 

Milne's  serre-fine  forceps,  78. 

Milton's  method  of  ligature  of  the  innom- 
inate. 164. 

Miner's  elbow,  .353. 

Mirault's  single-flap  oi)eration  for  single 
harelip.  600. 

Mitchell's  operation  on  cervical  lymphat- 
ic glands,  731 ;  remarks  on.  732. 
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Mittens,  antiseptic,  114. 

Mixter's  operation  on  trifacial  nen'e  at 
base  of  skull,  293. 

Molliere's  tarsal   amputation,   500. 

Morbid  processes  of  clavicle,  379. 

Morphin-cocain-chloroform  anoesthesia,  40. 

Morphine  with  anaesthetics,  35. 

Mortality  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  cra- 
nium, 270. 

Morton's  method  of  inducing  spinal  anaes- 
thesia, 43. 

Moss  dressing,  112. 

*  Mother's  mark,"  223;  treatment  of,  223; 
by  electrolysis,  224 ;  by  freezing  and  in- 
cisions, 223 ;  by  heated  needles,  224 :  by 
injection,  224;  by  Paquelin  eauterv, 
224. 

Motor  center,  removal  of,  for  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy, 267. 

Mott's  incision  for  ligation  of  the  innom- 
inate artery,  158;   retractors,  129. 

Mouse- tooth  forceps,  129. 

Mouth,  deformities  of,  615;  operations  on, 
632. 

Mouth  gag,  13,  119;  Denhiird's,  2S5; 
Goodwillie's,  285. 

Movable  immovable  aneurism  needle,  130. 

Moynihan's  operation  on  spontaneous 
subclavian  aneurism,  203. 

Mucous  bursap,  353. 

Mucous  surfaces,  preparation  of,  for  oper- 
ation, 95. 

Multifidus  spinse,  myotomy  of,  337. 

Murray's  method  of  ligaturing  abdo- 
minal aorta,  131 ;  of  preparing  catgut, 
92. 

Muscle,  division  of,  347;  rupture  of, 
348. 

Muscles,  concerned  with  staphylorrhaphy, 
021 ;  manner  of  dividing,  in  amputation, 
534;  retraction  of  divided,  455;  retrac- 
tion of,  in  amputations  after  removal 
of  Esmarch's  bandage,  533;  rupture  of, 
347. 

Muscular  action,  perverse,  as  a  cause  of 
deformities,  561. 

Muscular  guide  to  an  artery,  125;  to  ax- 
illary artery,  first  portion*  17S;  to  axil- 
lary artery,  third  portion,  180;  to  bra- 
chial artery,  181 ;  to  carotid  artery, 
common,  191 ;  to  carotid  artery.  exteV- 
nal,  195;  to  carotid  artery,  internal, 
196;  to  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  153:  to 
iliac  artery,  internal,  135;  to  facial 
artery,  200;  to  femoral  arterv,  143;  to 
popliteal  artery,  149:  to  radial  artery, 
186;  to  sciatic  artery.  137:  to  subila- 
vian  artery,  first  portion,  lOS.  170:  to 
subclavian  artery,  second  portion,  171, 
174;  to  subclavian  artery,  third  por- 
tion, 171 :  to  tibial  artery,  anterior, 
151;  to  tibial  artery,  j^sterior,  1>4;  to 
ulnar  arterv,  188;  to  vertebral  arterv, 
175. 

Muscular  guides  to  subclavian  artery, 
168. 


Muscular  influence  in  staphylorrhaphy, 
621. 

Musculo-cutaneous  amputation  flaps,  452. 

Museulo-cutaneous  nerve,  situations  for 
exposure  of,  322;  operations  on,  322. 

Musculo-spinal  nerve,  operations  on, 
322. 

Muslin  as  a  dressing,  112. 

Mustard  sinapisms  during  shock,  121. 

Myotome,   337,    347. 

Myotomy,  337,  347;  oblique,  347;  of  del- 
toid, 348;  of  erector  spinse,  338;  of 
latissimus  dorsi,  338;  of  multifidus 
8pin«e,  337;  of  pectineus,  337;  of  pec- 
toralis  major,  348;  of  sterno-cleido 
mastoid,  338 ;  of  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
337;  of  trapezius,  338  ;•"  V  "-shaped, 
347. 

Nfipvus,  treatment  of,  by  ligature,  double, 
224,  225;  by  ligature,  single,  224;  by 
ligature,  subcutaneous,  224;  with  se- 
tons  in,  225. 

Nail,  toe,  ingrown,  operations  for,  567; 
Anger's,  567 ;  Cotting's,  568 ;  results  of, 
568. 

Nails,  preparation  of  the,  for  an  opera- 
tion,   113. 

Naphthalin.   110. 

Nares,  plugging  of  posterior,  650. 

Nasal  and  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  oper- 
ation for,  Annandale's,  657;  Boeckel's, 
657;  Chalot's,  656;  Chassaignac's,  654; 
Cheever's,  659;  choice  of,  for  removal 
of,  661;  Desprez's,  653;  general  com- 
ments on,  r>59;  (iuerin's,  fJ.)9;  instru- 
ments for,  653;  Kocher's,  659;  Langen- 
beck's,  maxillary  route,  657;  Langen- 
beck's,  maxillary  route,  comments  on, 
658;  Langenbeck's,  nasal  route,  655; 
J-awrence's,  655;  nasal  route,  653;  na- 
sal route,  comments  on,  655;  N^laton's, 
656;  Ollier's,  654;  palatine  route,  656; 
Kouge's,  654,  655;  results,  661;  treat- 
ment after,  601. 

Nasal  growths,  operations  for,  vide  Nasal 
and  Naso-pharyngeal  Polypi,  operations 
for. 

Nasal  polypi,  removal  of,  with  forceps  or 
snare,  651. 

Nasal  septum,  deviation  of,  661 ;  devia- 
tion of.  Post's  oi)eration  for,  662 ;  devia- 
tion of,  Wagner's  operation  for,  662. 

Nasal  splints,  662. 

Naso-lambdoidal  line,  Poirier's,  250. 

Naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  removal  of,  653. 

Natural  haemostatics.  65. 

Neck,  abscess  and  phlegmon  of,  725;  ex- 
cision of  diseased  lymphatic  glands  of, 
727 ;  operations  on,'  681 ;  treatment  of 
wounds  of,  724 ;  wounds  of,  723. 

Necrosis,  of  bone,  356;  phosphoric,  of 
lower  jaw,  374. 

Needle,  aneurism,  129;  Fletcher's,  130;  in 
ligature  of  arteries.  127;  movable  im- 
movable,  130;  student's,  130. 
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Needle,  aneurismal,  in  amputating, 
467. 

Needle,  forceps  or  holders,  09. 

Needle,  for  subcutaneous  ligaturing  of 
varicorie  veins,  217. 

Needle,  heated,  for  treatment  of  birth- 
mark, 224. 

Needle,  surgical,  76.    • 

Needle,  VVyeth's,  in  shoulder-joint  ampu- 
tation, 487. 

Needles,  98. 

Nelaton's  operation  for  removal  of  nasal 
growths,  6o6. 

Neoplasms  of  the  noee,  operations  for, 
vide  Nasal  and  Naso- pharyngeal 
Polypi. 

Nephritis  aftar  anaesthesia,  21. 

Nerve,  auriculo-temporal.  289;  auricula- 
ris  magnus,  operation  on,  320:  avul- 
sion. 272;  buccal,  ex|M)sure  of,  290;  cir- 
cumflex, 0|H^nitions  on,  .323;  crural, 
anterior,  opcratitm  on,  327;  dental,  an- 
terior division  of.  278;  dental  infe- 
rior, 284;  facial  exi>OMure  of,  307  :  fifth, 
supraniaxillary  division  of,  277 ;  glu- 
teal, exposure  of,  324;  inclusion  of, 
in  ligature,  82;  infraorbital,  op- 
erations on,  277 ;  laryngeal,  recurrent, 
dangers  to,  in  operations  on  thyroid, 
722;  lingual  or  gustatory,  288;  median 
exposure  of,  324;  museulo-cutaneous, 
situations  for  exposure  of,  322  ;  musculo- 
spiral,  operations  on,  322;  obturator, 
exposure  of,  327;  occipitalis  major,  320; 
perineal,  exposure  of,  327 ;  popliteal, 
external,  method  of  reaching,  326; 
popliteal,  internal,  method  of  reaching, 
326:  pudic,  exposure  of.  324:  radial  ex- 
posure of.  324;  resi't'tion.  271;  saplie- 
nous.  external  or  sliort.  cxposnn*  of, 
32S ;  saplicnnus.  inti'rnn]  or  lon«r,  expo- 
sure of.  328:  sertion.  271  :  sciatic,  great 
exposure  of,  324:  sciatic,  sniall,  expo- 
sure of.  324:  s])inal  accessory,  operaticm 
on,  310;  stretchin*:,  dry,  272:  siibrnax- 
illaiy,  279;  suboccii)ital.  320:  superior 
maxillary,  278;  supraorbital,  opera- 
tions on,  276:  supratrochlear,  oi)era- 
tions  on,  277;  suture,  272;  suture, 
Gleisss  method.  274:  suture,  primary, 
273:  suture,  results,  274:  suture,  sec- 
ondary, 273:  tibial,  anterior,  e\])osure 
of.  327:  tibial,  posterior,  exposure  of, 
327:  trifacial,  first  divi'^ion  of.  opera- 
tions on,  276:  trifacial,  second  divi- 
sion of,  o})erations  on.  277:  trifacial, 
third  division  of.  opi'iatinns  on,  2S4: 
ulnar,  exposun*  of.  324  :  ulnar,  di-.place- 
ment  of,  324. 

Nerves,  cervical,  operations  on  brandies 
of.  320:  facial,  in  openin«:  the  mastoid 
antrum.  264:  operations  <in  special. 
276:  plantai,  exposure  of,  327:  recur- 
rent laryngeal.  eOe<t  of  division  of. 
730;  resection  of  spinal  accessory  and 
posterior  divisious  of  ciMvical,  for  wry- 


neck, 562;  severing  of,  in  amputations. 
452;  spinal,  intraspinal  division  of,  321; 
spinal,  operations  on,  311;  special  op- 
erations on,  271;  tibial,  anterior  and 
posterior,  exposure  of,  327. 

Nervous  guides  to  an  artery,   125. 

Nervous  system,  operations  on,  227. 

Neuber's  decalcified  tubes  for  drainage, 
106;  method  of  drainage  by  canaliza- 
tion, 107 ;  method  of  healings  bony  de- 
fects by  canalization,  358. 

Neurectomy,  intracranial  of  trifacial, 
295. 

NeuTOplasty,  274;  Duncan's  method,  275. 

Nicoladoni's  method  of  tendon  suturing, 
340. 

Nitrite  of  amyl,  119. 

Nitrous  oxide,  32;  danger  of,  17;  with 
oxygen,  33. 

Noma,  616. 

Non-encapsulated  brain  tumor,  treatment 
of.  254. 

Norton's  operation  for  webbed  fingers, 
564. 

Nose,  angular,  595;  deformities  of,  angu- 
lar, .392;  deformities  of,  comments  on, 
593;  deformities  of,  injection  of  paruflin 
for,  593 ;  deformities  of,  Martin's  opera- 
tion for,  593;  deformities  of,  platinum 
support  for,  592;  defonnities  of,  saddle- 
back, 592;  deformities  of,  sup]H)rts 
for,  593;  disfigurement  of,  de{H'ndent 
on  morbid  growths,  596;  operations  on, 
(mO. 

Nursing,  9. 

Oakum  cushion  after  operation,  118. 

Obturator  nerve,  exposure  of,  327. 

Occijiital  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
201  :   ligature'of.  201. 

Occipitalis  major  nerve,  operation  on, 
.32(K 

Ochsner's  method  of  treating  stricture  of 
the  (i's(»phagus.  (»74. 

O'Dwyers  appaiatus  for  intubation  of  lar- 
nyx,  1)94. 

G'^sophageal  bougie,  664;  bougie,  conical, 
Knott's,  674;  probang,  664. 

(Ksoi)hj>gectomy.  678;  results  of,  078. 

(Ksophagostomy.  678. 

(Ksopliagc)*omy.  668;  cervical,  668;  cer- 
vical, fallacies  of.  (>(»9;  cervical,  re- 
marks on,  r>r>9  :  cervical,  results  of.  670  ; 
external,  ()74 :  intemal.  674:  instru- 
ments f(»r  internal,  674;  results  of  in- 
ternal. r»75. 

(Ksnphanrns.  diverticula  of,  678:  (iiranl's 
ojM-ration  for.  r>Sl ;  operation  for.  67t>: 
n-sults  of  operation  on,  681;  treatment 
after  operation  on,  681. 

Oesophagus,  foreign  bodies  in,  663.  667: 
intrathoracic  ]»ortion  of,  670. 

(Ks(»j>liagus,  introduction  of  instruments 
into.  ()6."):  precautions  in  and  remark"* 
on.  <»66. 

(Esophagus,  methods  of  entering.  (»«58. 
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CEsophagus,  operations  on,  663 ;  anatom- 
ical points  for,  603. 

(Esophagus,  stricture  of,  672;  Abbe's  op- 
eration for,  675;  author's  operation 
for,  676;  comments  on  operations  for, 
676;  dilatation  of,  672;  divulsion  of, 
674 ;  division  of,  by  string  fi  iction,  675 ; 
external  (Ksophagotouiy  for,  674;  inter- 
nal oesophagotomy  for,  674;  malignant, 
677:  results  after  operations  for,  677; 
results  of  tubage  in,  678 ;  treatment  aft- 
er operations  for,  677  ;  tubage  in,  677. 

Gilsophagus,  surgical  relations  of,  668. 

Ogston's  excision  of  astragalo-scaphoid 
joint  for  relief  of  talipes,  449;  osteo- 
arthrotomy for  genu  valgum,  443. 

Oil  of  camphor  during  shock,  121. 

Oiled  silk  as  a  dressing,  107. 

Oils,  essential,  62. 

Ollicr's  excision  of  knee  joint,  subperios- 
teal, 421 :  excision  of  humerus,  upper 
end,  obli<iue  incision,  385;  excision  of 
scapula,  subperiosteal,  383;  excision  of 
wrist  joint,  complete,  subperiosteal, 
403;  operation  for  removal  of  nasal 
and  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  654;  oper- 
ation of  osteoplastic  rhinoplasty,  590. 

Oozing,   from   operation-wounds,   96. 

Open  dressing,  after  operation,  118. 

Operating  cases  and  bags,  45. 

Operating-room,    temperature    of,    130. 

Operating  table,  53.  113:  characterislics 
of  a  good,  54;  Cleveland's,  54;  Ede- 
bohls's,  5():  extemporized.  53;  Fowler's, 
55:  inclined  plane  for  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  56:  portable,  56;  Pryor*8,  56; 
preparation  of,  53. 

Operation,  disposition  of  assistants  at, 
93:  care  of  patient  after,  118;  change 
of  dressings  after,  118:  consent  of  pa- 
tient to,  6:  emergencies  during,  special, 
120:  number  of  assistants  ne<-essary  for, 
93:  nurse  at,  94;  place  for,  7:  prepara- 
tion for,  general  remarks  on,  95:  prepa- 
ration for,  of  septic  parts,  95;  prepara- 
tion for,  summary,  113;  preparation  of 
field  of,  94 :  preparation  of  mucous  sur- 
faces for.  91:  preparation  of  patient  for, 
94:  preparatory  treatment  for,  7;  rela- 
tion of.  shock  to,  120:  rehearsal  of 
steps  of.  by  surgeon,  119:  relation  of 
things  necessary  to,  93:  re<|uireiiients 
for.  essential.  9:  requirements  for.  pre- 
cautionary, 119;  time  for,  7. 

Operations,  after  reaction  from  shock, 
4:  complications  of.  5;  cosmetic  effects 
of.  2:  diet  after,  9:  during  shock.  4: 
facts  to  be  considered  prior  to.  2.  6:  in 
old  age.  2:  in  youth.  2:  instrument** 
necessary  for,  44:  nursing  after,  9:  on 
alcoholics.  6:  on  arteries,  special.  202; 
on  athletics.  3:  on  bones.  .356:  on  dia- 
betics. 5:  on  genitourinary  organs,  an- 
ji'sthesia  in,  16:  on  hiemophiliacs,  6; 
on  mouth,  anjesthesia  in,  16:  on  nerv- 
ous system,  227;   on  obese,  3;   on   ple- 


thoric, 3;  on  rectum,  anjpsthesia  in, 
16;  on  semi-invalids,  3;  on  tendons, 
ligaments,  fascias,  muscles  and  bursfe, 
329;  on  veins  and  capillaries,  215;  on 
women,  3;  preparation  of  room  for,  8; 
requirements,  relating  to,  essential,  9; 
requirements,  relating  to,  precaution- 
ary, 9;  risks  of,  2;  supervention  of 
shock  during,  4. 

Operation-wound,  drainage  of,  104;  dress- 
ing of,  107 ;  treatment  of,  96. 

Operative  propriety,  10. 

Operative  surgery,  general  considerations 
of,  1. 

Operator,  preparation  of,  113. 

Oral  screw,  14. 

Organic   ligatures,   81 ;   sutures,   97. 

Ormsby's  inhaler,  27. 

Os  calcis,  amputation  through,  Tripier's, 
508. 

Ossification,  periods  of,  in  calcaneum,  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of,  408. 

Osteo-arthrotomy  for  genu  valgum, 
C'hient's,  444;  Ogston's,  443;  Reeves's, 
443:  results,  444. 

Osteoplastic  amputation  of  leg.  Bier's 
and  Eiselsberg's,  5.30. 

Osteoplastic  amputation  of  thigh.  Grit- 
ti's  method,  529;  results,  530;  Sabane- 
jetV's  method,  532:  Stokes's  modifica- 
tion of  Oritti's  method,  529. 

Osteoplastic  flaps,  530;  in  laminectomy, 
315:  in  uranoplasty,  625. 

Osteoplastic  rhinoplasty,  590;  Israel's 
modification  of  Konig's  operation,  591 ; 
Kr>nig's  o})eration,  591 ;  Ollicr's  opera- 
tion, 590;  Pancoast's  subcutaneous, 
592. 

Ostt»oplastic  resection  of  tarsus,  Wiadi- 
mirow-Mikulicz  method,  415;  results, 
41G. 

Osteoplasty,  450. 

Osteotome^  435. 

Osteotomy,  432:  comments  on  operation 
of,  435:  methods  of,  433;  instruments 
for,  433. 

Osteotomy  at  neck  of  femur.  Volk- 
iiiann's,  437:  Volkmann's.  results,  438; 
with  osteotome,  437;  with  osteotome, 
remarks  on,  437. 

Osteotomy,  cuneiform,  for  bony  anchy- 
losis of  knee,  441 :  for  bony  anchylosis 
of  knee.  Barton's.  441  :  for  genu  varum, 
446:  for  relief  of  talipes.  Bird's,  449; 
for  relief  of  talipes,  Stokes's,  449:  inter- 
trochanteric, of  femur,  Volkmann*s, 
438:  intertrochanteric  of  femur,  re- 
sults, 4.38;  of  tarsus  for  talipes  e<}uino- 
varus.  Davjes-Colly.  447;  of  tarsus  for 
talipes  equiro-varus,  results,  448. 

Osteotomy  for  aiidiylosis  of  knee,  gen- 
enil  remarks  on.  442. 

Osteotomy  for  genu  varum.  444:  of  tibia, 
445;  results,  445,  446:  treatment  after, 
446. 

Osteotomy  for  talipes,  447. 
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Osteotomy,  intertrochanteric,  of  femur, 
Sayre's  modification  of  Barton's,  438; 
results,  438. 

Osteotomy,  linear,  for  bony  anchylosis 
at  knee,  441;  for  jfenu  varum,  445; 
of  neck  of  astragalus  for  talipes  equino- 
varus,  Bradford's,  448;  of  neck  of 
astragalus  for  talipes  equino-varus, 
results,  448. 

Osteotomy  of  femur,  intertrochanteric, 
438:  shaft  of,  Gant's,  438:  shaft  of,  re- 
marks on,  439;  neck  of,  subcutaneous, 
Adams's,  436;  neck  of,  sulnnitaneous, 
remarks  and  results,  437 :  supracondy- 
loid,  for  genu  valgum,  Macewen's,  443; 
8Uprac<mdyloid  for  genu  valgum,  re- 
sults, 443;   treatment  after,  439. 

Otitis  media,  as  a  cause  of  cerebral  ab- 
scess, 2r)8. 

Owen's  operation  for  complicated  double 
harelip,  005. 

Oxalic  acid  in  cleansing  the  hands.  114. 

Oxygen,  administration  of.  during  anaes- 
thesia, 35;  during  shock,  121. 

Packing  after  removal  of  brain  tumor, 
254. 

Pads,  of  aseptic  gauze,  03;  use  of,  in 
serous  cavities,  04. 

Pain,  due  to  inclusion  of  nerve  in  liga- 
ture, 82. 

Palate,  closure  of  opening  in,  by  mechan- 
ical means,  030;  hard,  fissure  in,  023; 
soft,  abnormal  opening  in,  020;  opera- 
tions on,  018;  operations  on,  instru- 
ments for,  020. 

Pallor  during  shock,  121. 

Palmar  arches,  ligature  of,  190;  linear 
guide,  100:  precautions  in  ligature  of, 
191:  relations  of,  190. 

Palmar  fascia,  350. 

Pancoast's  operation  on  the  trifacial 
norvc  at  foramen  ovale.  293:  subcu- 
taneous operation  of  osteoplastic  rhino- 
plasty. 592;  tourniquet  for  compressing 
abdominal  aorta,  541. 

Pa(iuelin  cautery.  79;  in  treatment  of 
birtliinark,  224. 

Parallin,  injection  of,  for  nasal  deformi- 
ties, 593:  (lanf^ers  of,  595:  remarks  on, 
and  results  of.  595, 

Paralysis,  facial.  (»\tra  cerebral  ori<^in. 
operatitm  for,  31U:  general,  of  the  in- 
sane, craniotomy  for.  201, 

Paraneural  infiltration  anaesthesia,  re- 
gional, 38. 

Paravicini's  operation  on  inferior  dental 
nerve.  2S5. 

Parieto-(H*cipital  fissure,  24S, 

Parker's  retractors,  129, 

Parkin's  operation  of  tapping  subarach- 
noid space.  3H>:  results  of,  310. 

Parotid  gland,  anatomical  points  of.  734: 
extirpaticm  of.  7.'U:  contraindications 
to  extirpation  of,  735:  results  of  extir- 
pation of,  737. 


Patella,  excision  of,  425:  precautions  in 
excision  of,  425;  removal  of,  in  excision 
of  knee  joint,  424;  results  of  excision 
of,  425. 

Patient,  care  of,  after  anaesthesia,  21; 
care  of,  after  operation,  118;  consider- 
ations relating  to,  prior  to  operation, 
2,  6;  control  of,  during  operation  for 
harelip,  596;  coughing  and  swallowing 
of,  under  aniesthesia,  12 ;  effects  of  iodo- 
form upon,  112;  giving  fluids  to  an  un- 
conscious, 119;  method  of  restraint  of. 
under  aniesthetic,  1 1 ;  position  of,  for 
staphylorrhaphy,  620;  preparation  of, 
for  craniotomy,  250;  preparation  of,  for 
plastic  surgery,  569 ;  preparation  of,  for 
operation,  94,  113;  preparation  of,  for 
operations  on  tongue,  635;  relation  oU 

'  to  anaesthetist,  15 ;  struggling  of,  under 
anaesthetic,  11. 

Peat  dressing,  112. 

Pectineus,  myotomy  of,  337. 

Pectoralis  major,  myotomy  of,  348. 

Pedicles,  removal  of  ligatures  from,  Grad, 
85. 

Perier's  method  of  laryngectomy,  706. 

Perineal  nerve,  exposure  of,  327. 

Periosteal  elevator,  465. 

I'eriosteal  flap,  amputation,  452. 

Periosteum  in  young  subjects,  377 ;  pres- 
ervation of,  522;  treatment  of,  in  am- 
putations, 452. 

Permanganate  of  potash  in  cleansing  the 
hands,  114. 

Peroneal  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
155;  ligature  of,  155;  linear  guide  to, 
155. 

Peroneus  brevis.  tenotomy  of,  334 :  longus. 
tenotomv  of,  334;  tertius,  tenotomv  of, 
335. 

Peroxide  of  hvdrogen,  61 ;  in  septic  cases, 
95. 

Petit's  tourniquet,  72. 

Petrous  portion  of  temporal  bone  in  cere- 
bral abscess,  260. 

Phalangeal  articulations,  hand,  amputa- 
tions at,  409:  anatomical  points  for  am- 
putation at,  469;  remarks  on  amputa- 
tions at,  470. 

Phalangeal  joints,  excision  of,  407;  of  tar- 
sus, excision  of,  407. 

Phalanges  of  toes,  amputation  of,  496. 

Phalanx,  finger,  terminal,  amputation  of. 
4(]9. 

Pharyngotomy,  C'heever's  method,  645; 
Czeniy's  method,  646;  general  remarks 
on.  640:  low  lateral,  647:  low  lateral, 
remarks  on,  649:  low  lateral  results  of, 
650:  Mikulicz's  method,  646:  results  of. 
647:  subhyoid,  692:  subhyoid,  progno- 
sis in,  693 :  treatment  after,  647. 

Phelps's  open  incision  for  talipes  equino- 
varus,  448:  residts  of,  449. 

Phlebectasy,  215. 

Phleborrhaphy,  214. 

Phlegmon  of  neck,  725. 
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Phosphoric  necrosis  of  lower  jaw,  374. 

Pia  mater,  division  of,  in  craniotomy  for 
tumor,  253;  hemorrhage  from,  241. 

Pin,  Buck's,  76;  use  of,  in  Hccuring  drain- 
age tube,  106;  Wyeth's,  75. 

Pin  carrier.  Post's  or  Buck's,  103. 

Pin  suture,  102. 

Pirogoff's  amputation  of  foot,  612. 

Plantar  fasciotomy,  349. 

Plantar  nerves,  exposure  of,  327. 

Plaster-of- Paris  bandage,  after  excision 
of  head  of  humerus,  389;  jacket  for 
curvature  of  spine.  Say  re's,  560. 

Plastic  surgery,  569;  preparation  of  pa- 
tient for,  569;  size  of  flaps  in,  569. 

Plastic  surgery,  transfer  of  flaps  in,  meth- 
ods of,  571 ;  grafting,  575 :  inversion  and 
eversion,  574;  jumping,  574:  sliding  in 
a  curved  line,  572;  sliding  in  a  direct 
line,  571;  tagliacotian  method,  574. 

Plethora,  operations  on  the,  3. 

Plexus,  brachial,  operations  on  branches 
of,  321 ;  lumbar,  operations  on,  327 ; 
sacral,  exposure  of  branches  of,  324. 

Plugging  of  posterior  naros,  650 ;  remarks 
on,  651. 

Pneumogastric  nerve  during  shock,  120. 

Pneumonia  after  amesthesia,  21. 

Pocket  cases,  45. 

Poirier's  naso-lambdoidal  line,  250. 

Poisoning,  iodoform,  symptoms  of,  112. 

Pollock's  amputation  at  knee  joint,  long 
anterior-  and  short  posterior-flap  meth- 
od, 527;  method  of  excision  of  scapula, 
382. 

Polydactylism,  563. 

Polypi,  nasal,  removal  of,  with  forceps  or 
snare,  651;  nasopharvngeal,  removal  of, 
653. 

Polypi,  nasal  and  nasopharyngeal,  An- 
nandale's  operation  for,  657;  Hoeckel's 
operation  for,  657 ;  Chalot's  operation 
for,  656;  Chassaignac's  operation  for, 
654;  Cheever's  operation  for,  559; 
choice  of  operation  for  removal  of,  661 ; 
Desprez's  operation  for,  653;  general 
comments  on  removal  of,  659:  Guerin's 
operation  for,  659;  instruments  for  re- 
moval of,  653;  Kochor's  operation  for, 
659:  Langenbeck's  oi)eration  for,  max- 
illary route,  657;  Langenbeck's  opera- 
tion for,  maxillary  route,  results  of, 
659;  Langenl>eck's  operation  for.  nasal 
n)ute,  655;  Lawrence's  operation  for, 
655;  maxillary  route  for  removal  of, 
657 ;  nasal  route  for  removal  of.  655 ; 
Nelaton's  operation  for,  556:  Ollier's 
operation  for,  654;  pahitine  route 
for  removal  of.  656;  results  of  oper- 
ation for,  661 :  Rouge's  o]>oration  for, 
654,  655;  treatment  after  removal  of, 
661. 

Popliteal  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
149;  ligature  of,  140:  ligature  at  mid- 
dle third,  dangers  of.  149;  linear  guide 
to,  149;   muscular  guides  to,   149. 


Popliteal  nerve,  external,  method  of 
reaching,  326;  internal,  method  of 
reaching,  326. 

Position  as  an  haemostatic,  68. 

Posterior  nares,  plugging  of,  650. 

Posterior  tibial  artery,  anatomical  points 
of,  153;  ligature  of,  153;  linear  guide 
to,  154;  muscular  guide  to,  154. 

Post-olecranon  bursitis,  treatment  of,  354. 

Post's  operation  for  deviation  of  septum 
nasi,  662;  pin  carrier,  103. 

Potassium  permanganate  in  cleansing  the 
hands,  114. 

Powell's  electric  saw,  243. 

Pravaz  syringe,  41. 

Precautionary  requirements  relating  to 
operation,  9,  119. 

Precentral  fissure   (brain),  249. 

Preparation,  for  operation,  general  re- 
marks on,  95;  for  operation,  summary 
of,  113;  of  cavity  in  osteoplasty,  450; 
of  catgut,  87 ;  of  field  of  operation, 
94,  113;  of  gauze,  bichloride,  HI; 
of  gauze,  iodoform,  110;  of  gauze, 
Thiersch's,  ill;  of  hands  for  opera- 
tion, 114;  of  mucous  surfaces  for 
operation,  95;  of  muslin  dressing,  112; 
of  operator  and  assistants  at  operation, 
113;  of  patient  for  craniotomy,  250;  of 
patient  for  operation,  94,  113;  of  a  sep- 
tic part  for  operation,  95;  of  sponges, 
63. 

Prepatellar  bursitis,  treatment  of,  353. 

Pressure,  digital,  as  an  haemostatic,  71; 
instrumental,  as  an  htemostatic,  72. 

Primary  incision  in  ligature  of  arteries, 
126. 

Primary  suturing  of  nerves,  273. 

Probang,  oesophageal,  664. 

Probe,  129;  Fluhrer's,  267;  Girdner's  tele- 
phone, 267 ;  in  ligature  of  arteries,  127 ; 
locating  bullet  with,  after  gunshot 
wounds  of  cranium,  267. 

Professional  reputation.  120. 

Profunda  artery,  ligature  of,  148. 

Protective  dressing.  107. 

Pryor's  operating  table,  56. 

Pudic  artery,  internal,  anatomical  points 
of,  138:  ligature  of,  137. 

Pudic  nerve,  exposure  of.  324. 

Pulsation  as  a  guide  to  an  arterv,  125, 
126. 

Pulse  during  anaesthesia,  14,  15;  during 
shock,   121. 

Puncture  and  tapping  of  a  meningocele, 
230. 

Pupils,  during  anaesthesia,  15;  during 
chloroform   aniesthesia,  29. 

Pus,  between  the  dura  and  cranium,  257; 
craniotomy  for  the  evacuation  of,  257; 
exploration  of  brain  for,  258. 

Pytemia  after  craniotomy,  244. 

Pyle'ij  chisel,  298. 

Quadriceps  extensor,  tenotomy  of,  337. 
Quilled  suture,  102. 
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Quilt  suture,  Wfilfler's,  in  tendon  sutur- 
ing, 340. 

Radial  artery,  anatomical  points  of,  185; 
guides  to/l8(5;  ligature  of,  185;  points 
for  ligature  of,  186;  pulsation  of,  at 
wrist,   186;   relations  of,  185. 

Kadial  nerve,  exposure  of,  324. 

Radius,  excision  of,  399. 

Ranula,  644. 

Receptacles,  for  antiseptic  fluids,  57;  for 
instruments,  51. 

Recurrent  goitre.  720. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerv^e,  effect  of  di- 
vision  of,   730. 

Reef  knot,  83. 

Reeves's  osteo-arthrotoray  for  genu  val- 
gum, 443. 

Reflex  stimulation  during  shock,  120. 

Regnoli's  method  of  removal  of  tongue, 
642. 

Relation  of  arteries  and  veins.  120. 

Relations  of  subclavian  artery,  left  side, 
first  portion,   169. 

Relaxation  and  coaptation  suture,  104. 

Repair  of  cranial  opening  after  circular 
craniotomy,  235. 

Reputation,  professional.  120. 

Requirements  for  operaticm,  essential,  9; 
precautionary,  9,  119. 

Resect  i<m  of  goftre,  Kocher's,  719;  of 
goitre,  remarks  on.  720;  of  nerve,  271; 
of  tarsus,  osteoplastic,  results,  416; 
of  tarsus,  osteoplastic,  Wladimirow- 
Mikulicz,  415. 

Resin  as  a  styptic,  08. 

Res])iration.  artificial,  18,  19,  119;  arti- 
ficial, Lalxirde's  method,  22:  during 
aiiastlicsia,  14,  15;  rapid,  as  an  aiiics- 
tliHtic,  36. 

Respirations  during  shock,  121, 

Respiratory  force,  impairment  of,  after 
laminectomy,  312. 

Restlessness  during  shock,  !'21. 

Restraint  <»f  patients  under  anjesthesia, 
mclliod  of,  11, 

Retentive  coaptation  of  wound  surfaces, 
96. 

Retractor.  5().  129:  cloth  in  amputating. 
4r)6:  special  metal,  for  amputations  at 
tlii<;li  and  arm,  466. 

Retroclnsion,   76. 

Reti'oph}iryn«:eal  abscess,  726:  Buck- 
hardt's  method  of  opening.  727: 
Chiene's  method  of  opening.  726. 

Reverdin's  method  of  skin-grafting.  575. 

Rliinoplasty.  580:  DiefTenbach's  opera- 
tion. 584;  for  loss  of  bony  or  cartilagi- 
nous septum,  with  or  witliout  loss  of 
nasal  bones.  584:  for  loss  of  columna, 
r^S'A:  for  lo>s  of  septum  and  nasal  Ixmes, 
outline  of  (lap  in,  588;  for  loss  of  se[)- 
tuni  and  nasal  bones,  treatment  after, 
588:  French  metluxl.  580:  Indian  o])er- 
ation.  58():  Italian  operation,  590: 
Keegan's  operation.  589;    Langenbeck's 


operation,  582;  Syme's  operation.  581: 
Weber's  operation,  583;  Vemeuirs  op- 
eration, 585. 

Rhinoplasty,  osteoplastic,  590;  Israel's 
modification  of  Konig's,  591 ;  Konig's 
operation,  591;  Oilier *8  operation,  590; 
Pancoast's  subcutaneous,  592. 

Rice  concretions  of  thecitis,  354. 

Rice's  method  of  preparing  catgut.  87; 
method  of  preparing  iodoform  gauze  at 
Bellevue  Hospital.  110. 

Richardson's  operation  for  diverticulum 
of  (Fsophagus.  679. 

Richelot's  operation  for  salivary  fistula, 
633. 

Rivington's  method  of  ligaturing  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  194. 

Rizzoli's  operation  for  immobility  of  in- 
ferior maxilla,  378. 

Rod,  Trendelenburg's,  74. 

Roger's  ligature  or  subclavian  artery, 
left  side,   first  portion.   170. 

Rolando,  location  of  fissure  of,  246;  liK-a- 
tion  of  fissure  of.  bv  Chiene's  method, 
247. 

Rose's  method  of  intracranial  neurectomy 
of  trifacial  nerve,  295;  position  for 
staphylorrhaphy,  620. 

Rouge's  operation  for  disease<l  bone  and 
nasopharyngeal  growths,  654,  655. 

Routes  to  lingual  nerve,  289. 

Roux's  amputation  at  ankle  joint,  512. 

Rubber,  dam  as  a  dressing,  107 :  finger 
stalls,  115;  rings,  to  control  haemor- 
rhage, 70;  suit,  for  shock  (Crile),  122; 
surgical  cushion,  54;  tissue  as  a  dress- 
ing, 107;  tubing,  for  drainage,  105. 

RudtlorfTer's  operation  for  webbed  tin- 
gei-s,  564. 

IJugine,  465. 

Huysch's  nu^thod  of  wrist-joint  amputa- 
tion, 478. 

SabanejelT's  osteoplastic  amputation  of 
thigh,  5.32. 

Sacciform  aneurism,  radical  cure  of.  208. 

Sacral  plexus,  exposure  of  branches  of, 
324. 

Sailer's  method  of  gelatin  injection.  6t». 

Saint  Germain's  operation  of  rapid  laryn- 
go-traeheotomy,  689. 

Salicylic  acid.  61. 

Saline  solution,  62:  enemata  of,  222;  in- 
gredients of  (Szumann),  221 ;  in  shock, 
121  :  injection  of.  221 ;  injection  of,  into 
ventricles,  228;  sub<-utaneous  injection 
of.  222:  temperature  of,  for  transfusion, 
221. 

Saline  transfusion.  220;  D.iwbarn's  meth- 
od. 221  :  fallacies  of.  222;  during  op«>r- 
ation.    119. 

Salivary  fistula,  632:  Agnew's  0}>eration 
for,  632:  Desault's  operation  for.  t>:?2 : 
Deguisc's  operation  for,  6.33:  Richelot*< 
opeiation  for,  633;  Van  Ruren's  oj>era- 
tion  for.  632. 
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Salzer's  operation  on  trifacial  nerve  at 
foramen  ovale,  293. 

Sand  pillow  for  osteotomy,  435. 

Saphenous  nerve,  internal  situations  for 
exposure  of,  328;  external  exposure  of, 
328. 

Sartorius,  tenotomy  of,  330. 

Saw,  amputating,  4()4 ;  amputating,  meth- 
od of  using,  464;  chain,  304,  464;  for 
correction  of  deviation  of  nasal  septum, 
662;  Gigli-Haertel  wire,  243,  364,  464; 
Po weirs  electric,  243;  Shrady's,  434; 
Szymanowski's,  419. 

Sawdust  dressing,  112. 

Sayre's  excision  of  hip  joint,  429;  jury- 
mast,  561 ;  modification  of  Barton's  in- 
tertrochanteric osteotomy,  438 ;  piaster- 
of- Paris  dressing  for  curvature  of  spine, 
560. 

Scalpels,  129;  for  osteotomy,  435;  in 
amputating.  463;  methods  of  holding, 
45. 

Scapula,  contiguous  anatomy  of,  381;  ex- 
cision of,  381 ;  excision  of  acromion 
process  of,  382;  excision  of  angles  of, 
383;  excision  of  body  of,  382;  excision 
of,  complete,  381;  excision  of  glenoid 
angle  of,  383;  excision  of,  subperiosteal, 
383. 

Scarpa's  space,  femoral  artery  in.  145. 

Scliede's  metho<l  of  healing  bony  defects, 
358;  incision  around  leg  for  varicose 
veins,  218. 

Schleich's  mixtures  for  general  amesthe- 
sia,  32;  solutions  for 'local  anuesthesia, 
38. 

Schimborn's  operation  of  staphvloplasty, 
630;  results  of,  631. 

Schumpert's  ligature  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  left  side,  lir^t  portion,   170. 

Schwartz's  method  of  resection  of  goitre, 
722. 

Sciatic  artery,  anatomical  points  of,  137; 
ligature  of,  136. 

Sciatic  nerve,  great,  bloodless  stretching 
of,  326;  great,  exposure  of,  324,  326; 
great,  fallacy  of  operation  on,  326; 
great,  operations  on.  .324;  great,  results 
of  oi>erations  on,  326;  small,  exposure 
of,  324. 

Scissors,  48. 

Scurvy,  6. 

Secondary  hipmorrhage,  72.  77. 

Secondary  suturing.  101 ;  of  nerves.  273. 

Section  of  nerve,  271. 

S('dillot's  amputation  of  thigh,  long  an- 
terior-flap method,  537 ;  method  of 
cheiloplasty  of  lower  lip.  611;  method 
of  removal  of  tongue  with  division  of 
jaw,  (540;  mixed  (loulde-flap  method  of 
amputation.  457;  v(»rtica]-llap  method 
of  cheiloplasty  of  upper  lip,  613, 

Selection  of  vessel  for  arterial  infusion, 
223. 

Semimembranosus,  tenotomy  of,  336. 

Semitendinosus,  tenotomy  of,  336. 


Senn's  bloodless  amputation  at  hip  joint, 
546;  method  of  injection  of  goitre,  722; 
operation  for  excision  of  head  of  hume- 
rus, 388. 

Sepis,  after  enucleation  of  thyroid  body, 
717;  after  laminectomy,  31  f. 

Septic  part,  preparation  for  operation  of, 
95. 

Septum  nasi,  deviation  of,  661 ;  Post's  op- 
eration for,  662;  Wagner's  operation 
for,  662. 

Sequestrotomy,  358;  direct  method,  358; 
indirect  method,  361;  instruments  for^ 
358;  on  clavicle,  880;  precautions  in  di- 
rect method  of,  358. 

Serous  surfaces,  needles  for,  99. 

Serre- tines,  77,  78. 

Sen-e's  method  of  stomatoplasty,  616. 

Sheath  of  a  vessel  as  a  guide  to  an  artery, 
125. 

Sheaths,  of  flexor  tendons  of  hand,  com- 
municability  of,  354 ;  tendon,  treatment 
of,  at  amputations,  468. 

Sheets,  clean  aseptic,  57. 

Shock,  120;  after  laminectomy,  311; 
Crile's  rubber  suit  for  shock,  122;  due 
to  loss  of  blood,  symptoms  of,  121 ;  in 
linear  craniotomy,  244;  operations  dur- 
ing, 4;  sinapisms  of  mustard  for,  121; 
prevention  of,  120;  treatment  of,  121; 
use  of  a<lrenalin  in,  67. 

Shoulder  joint,  amputation  above,  492; 
Berger's,  493;  comments  on,  494,  pre- 
cautions. 494 ;  results  of,  495. 

Shoulder  joint,  amputation  at,  486;  cir- 
cular-incision method,  489;  circular-in- 
cision method,  remarks  on,  489;  exter- 
nal- and  internal-flap  method,  Dupuy- 
tren's  488;  oval-flap  method,  Larrey's, 
491 ;  prevention  of  ha»morrhage  in,  487; 
racket-flap  method.  Spence's,  491;  re- 
marks on,  492;  results  of,  492;  special 
considerations  for,  487 ;  Wyeth's  needles 
in.  487. 

Shoulder  joint,  Kocher's  excision  of,  from 
behind,  390. 

Shrady's  saw,  434. 

Sick-room.  8. 

Silk  ligatures,  81,  ST). 

Silk,  oiled,  as  a  dressing,  107. 

Silk  sutures,  97. 

Silkworm-gut,  85,  106. 

Silver  wire  sutures,  98,  102. 

Silvester's  method,  artiflcial  respiration, 
18. 

Simon's  operation  for  single  harelip, 
601. 

Simpson's  method  of  acupressure,  75. 

Sinapisms,  mustard,  during  shock,  121. 

Single  harelip,  600. 

Sinus,  frontal,  trephining  of,  265;  forma- 
tion in  operative  wound,  97;  lateral, 
craniotomy  for  thrombosis  of,  260. 

Sinuses,  the  location  of,  237. 

Situation  usually  chosen  for  tapping  the 
ventricles,  227. 
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Skey's  modification  of  Lisfranc's  tarso- 
metatarsal amputation,  504. 

Skin,  during  shock,  121;  flaps  in  ampu- 
tating, 452. 

Skin-grafting,  575;  Krause's  method, 
577;  Lusk's  (Z.  J.)  method,  677;  re- 
marks on,  577,  578;  Reverdin's  meth- 
od, 576 ;  Thiersch's  method,  576. 

Skinner's  inhaler,  30. 

Skull,  bony  landmarks  of,  245;  crani- 
otomy for  fracture  of,  231 ;  opening 
through,  for  cerebellar  tumor,  256. 

Smith's  (Stephen)  amputation  at  knee 
joint  for  gangrenous  condition  of  toes 
and  foot,  525. 

Smith's  modification  of  Lisfranc's  tarso- 
metatarsal amputation,  504. 

Snap-finger,  563. 

Soap  for  cleansing  the  hands,  114. 

Socin's  method  of  enucleation  of  goitre, 
718;  method  of  treating  oesophageal 
stricture,  674. 

Soda,  caustic,  in  preparation  of  dressings, 
113;  washing,  in  preparation  of  dress- 
ings, 112. 

Sodium  carbonate,  for  cleansing  the 
hands,  114;  solutions  of,  62. 

Solutions,  aseptic  and  antiseptic,  59;  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury,  60;  boric  acid,  61; 
carbolic  acid,  59,  60;  corrosive  sub- 
limate, 59,  60,  61 ;  for  spinal  anaesthe- 
sia, 41,  43:  iodine,  60:  saline,  62;  saline, 
injection  of,  221 ;  saturated,  of  iodo- 
form and  ether,  61 :  sodium  carbonate, 
62;  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc,  60;  sul- 
phurous acid,  61;  Thiersch's,  61;  zinc 
chloride,  60. 

Southerland's  method  of  drainage  of  lat- 
eral ventricles,  229. 

Spaces,  dead,  management  of,  101, 

Spasmodic  wryneck,  resection  of  spinal 
accessory  and  posterior  divisions  of 
cervical  nerves  for,  562. 

Special  emergencies  during  an  operation, 
120. 

Special   nerves,  operations   on,  276, 

Special   operations  on  nerves,  271. 

Spence's  method  of  excision  of  scapula, 
3S2 ;  racket-tlap  metliod  of  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  joint,  401. 

Spiller  and  Frazer  method  of  intra- 
cranial division  of  trifacial  nerve, 
306. 

Spina  bifida,  317;  injections  of  iodojjlyc- 
erin  solution  in,  317:  palliative  treat- 
ment of,  317;  radical  cure  of,  317;  re- 
sults of  injection  of  iodoglycerin  solu- 
tion in,  318;  treatment  of,  by  excision, 
31S:  varieties  of,  317. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  310:  anatomical 
points  of,  310:  operations  on,  310: 
points  for  exposure.  310:  remarks  on 
operation  on,  .320:  resection  of.  for  spas- 
modic wryneck,  562 :  results  of  opera- 
tions on,  320. 

Spinal  ana'sthesia,  41 ;   Morton's  method, 


43;  precautions  in,  42;  Tuffier's  method, 
42. 

Spinal  canal,  examination  of,  in  laminec- 
tomy, 312. 

Spinal  cord  and  spinal  nerves,  operations 
on,  311. 

Spinal  cord,  tumors  of,  319;  result  of  op- 
erations on,  319. 

Spinal  meningeal  drainage,  316;  anatom- 
ical points  for,  316. 

Spinal  nerves,  intraspinal  division  of  root^ 
of,  321;  operations  on,  311. 

Spine,  curvature  of,  560;  curvature  of, 
treatment  with  pla.ster-of- Paris  jacket, 
Sayre's,  560;  of  Spix,  285;  supra-mea- 
tal,  as  a  guide  to  bony  meatus,  263. 

Splints,  nasal,  662. 

Sponge  on  holder  in  anflrathe.sia,  14. 

Sponges,  9,  57,  62;  assistant  to  count, 
94;  preparation  of,  63. 

Spontaneous  subclavian  aneurism,  Moy- 
nihan's  operation  on,  203;  remarks  on, 
and  results  of,  206. 

Square  knot,  83. 

Sijuire's  method  of  treating  "  birthmark," 
223. 

Staffordshire  knot,  84. 

Stalls,  rubber  finger,  115. 

Staphyloplasty,  630:  Lane's  method,  631; 
Schonbom's  operation  of,  630. 

Staphylorrhaphy,  620;  anaesthesia  in, 
620;  comments  on,  620;  muscular  in- 
fluence in,  621 ;  muscles  concerned  with, 
621;  position  of  patient  during,  620; 
remarks  on,  621 ;  results  of,  623 ;  Rose's 
position  for,  620;  steps  in  operation  of, 
622;  time  for,  620. 

Starr's  statistics  for  removal  of  brain  tu- 
mors, 255. 

Stay  knot,  Ballance  and  Edmunds's.  84. 

Sterilization  of  catgut.  Fowler's  method, 
87:  of  catgut,  Rice's  method,  87:  of 
gelatin.  Sailer's  method,  66:  of  instru- 
ments, 52,  112;  of  fabrics,  112:  of  silk 
ligatures,  85. 

Sterilizers,  portable  and  fixed,  52. 

Sterno-cleido  mastoid,  myotomy  of,  338; 
remarks  on  myotomy  of,  338. 

Sternum,  excision  of,  379:  results  of  ex- 
cision of.  379. 

Stinnilants,  110;  in  anaesthesia,  14. 

Stokes's  cuneiform  osteotomy  for  relief 
of  talipes,  449:  modification  of  Gritti's 
aniputaticm  of  thigh  through  condyles, 
520. 

Stomach,  examination  of,  during  gastrot- 
omy,  671. 

Stomatoplasty.  615:  Buck's  method,  615; 
Serres  method,  616. 

Storage  batteries  for  galvano-cautery,  81. 

Stretcliing  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 
bloodless.   326. 

Stricture  of  (esophagus,  672;  comments 
on  operations  for,  676;  dilatation  of, 
672:  division  of,  with  string  friction. 
Abbe's  method,  675;   division  of,   with 
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string  friction,  author's  method,  675; 
divulnion  of,  G74;  external  oesophagot- 
omy  for,  (574;  internal  cesophagotomy 
for,  674;  malignant,  677;  results  of  op- 
erations for,  677;  results  of  tubage  in, 
678;  retrograde  dilatation  of,  673; 
treatment  after  operations  for,  677; 
tubage  in,  677. 

Strips,  gauze,  for  drainage,  106. 

Strychnine,  119,  122. 

Studdiford's  method  of  sterilizing  catgut, 
89 

"Student's"  needle,  130. 

Stump,  qualities  of  a  good,  451. 

Styptic  collodion,  68. 

Styptics,  68;  alum,  68;  hot  and  cold 
water  as,  68;  resin,  68;  subsulphate  of 
iron  as,  68;  tannin,  68. 

Susastragaloid  amputation,  heel-flap 
method,  508;  Lingnerolles's  method, 
507;   Verneuil's  method,  508. 

Subastragaloid  dislocation,  506. 

Subclavian  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
168;  guides  to,  168;   ligature  of,   168. 

Subclavian  artery,  first  portion,  left  side, 
guide  to,  168;  left  side,  ligature  of, 
168;  left  side,  relations  of,  169;  right 
side,  guide  to,  170;  right  side,  liga- 
ture of,  170;  right  side,  relations  of, 
170. 

Subclavian  artery,  second  portion,  liga- 
ture of,  174;  relations  of,  174. 

Subclavian  artery,  third  portion,  external 
jugular  vein  as  a  guide  to,  172;  liga- 
ture of,  171,  172;  linear  guide  to,  171; 
relations  of,  171. 

Subclavian  vein,  results  of  ligature  of, 
215. 

Subcutaneous  injection  of  saline  fluid, 
222;  ligaturing  of  ncevus,  224;  nerve 
section,  272. 

Subcutaneous  ligaturing  of  varicose  veins, 
216;  needle  for,  216;  precautions  in, 
216;  results  in,  217. 

Subcuticular  suture,  104. 

Subdural  haBmorrhage,  238,  240;  opera- 
tion for,  241 ;  results  of,  241. 

Subfrontal  fissure,  249. 

Subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  692;  prognosis 
in,*693. 

Sublimate  solution  in  cleansing  the 
hands,  113. 

Submammary  infusion.  223. 

Submaxillary  nerve,  division  of,  279. 

Suboccipital  nerve,  320. 

Subperiosteal  removal  of  bone,  361. 

Subsulphate  of  iron,  as  a  styptic,  68;  in- 
jection of  varicose  veins  with,  2\(\. 

Suffocation  from  contents  of  stomach  dur- 
ing anaesthesia,  120. 

Sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc,  solutions  of,  60. 

Sulphurous  acid,  61. 

Summary  of  preparations  for  operation, 
113. 

Superfrontal  fiHsure,  249. 

Superficial  palmar  arch,  incision  for,  191. 


Superior  maxillae,  simultaneous  removal 
of.  372. 

Superior  maxillary  aerve,278;  Carnochan- 
Chavasse  operation  on,  283;  dental 
branches  of,  279;  division  and  removal 
of,  279;  infra-orbital  portion,  279;  in- 
tra-cranical  portion,  279;  Kocher*8  op- 
eration on,  281 ;  Lossen's  operation  on, 
284;  Liicke's  operation  on,  284;  opera- 
tion for  division  and  removal  of,  280; 
point  for  division  of,  279;  precautions 
for  operation  on,  280;  precautions  in 
Carnochan-Chavasse  operation,  283:  re- 
marks on  Kocher's  operation  on,  281 ; 
remarks  on  operation  on,  280;  removal 
of,  279;  results  of  operation  on,  284; 
spheno-maxillary  portion  of,  279; 
stretching  of,  279. 

Superior  thyroid  artery,  ligature  of,  197. 

Supernumerary  finger,  563. 

Suppuration,  relation  of,  to  scurvy,  6;  to 
glycosuria,  5;  to  malaria,  6. 

Supramalleolar  amputation  of  leg,  516. 

Supra-maxillary  division  of  fifth  nerve, 
277. 

Supra-meatal  spine  as  a  guide  to  bony 
meatus,  264. 

Supra-orbital   nerve,  operations  on,  276. 

Supra-renal  extract  as  an  haemostatic,  66 ; 
during  anaesthesia,  20. 

Supratrochlear  nerve,  operations  on,  277. 

Surgeon,  apparel  of,  115;  duty  of,  in  am- 
putations at  lower  extremity,  496;  re- 
hearsal of  steps  of  operation  by,  119; 
relation  of,  to  patient,  1. 

Surgeon's  knot,  82. 

Surgery,  plastic,  569. 

Surgical  cushion,  rubber,  54. 

Surgical  engine,  364. 

Surgical  needle,  76. 

Suture,  of  nerves,  272;  of  tendons,  338. 

Sutures,  buried,  103;  button,  103;  catgut, 
97;    celluloid    thread,   98;    chroraicized 
catgut,   97;   classification  of,  97;    con- 
tinuous or  glover's,  102  ;  deep,  98;  deep, 
to  control  bleeding.  96;   depth  of  and 
distance   between,   99;    different  forms 
of,  101 ;  for  three-cornered  wounds,  104 
Halsted's  method  of  sterilizing  and  pre- 
serving. 90;  harelip,  102;  horsehair,  98 
inorganic,    97,    98;     interrupted,    101 
kangaroo  tendon,  97;  organic,  97;  pin 
102;  quilled,  102;  relaxation  and  coap- 
tation. 104;  silk,  97;  silkworm-gut,  97 
silver  wire,  98,  102;  subcuticular,  104 
tension  of,  100;  time  for,  to  remain  in 
situ,   100;   twisted,  102,   103. 

Suturing,  secondary,  101. 

Sylvius,  fissure  of,  location  of  (Reid),  247; 
posterior  limb  of,  250. 

Syme-Buchanan  method  of  cheiloplasty 
of  lower  lip,  609. 

Syme's  amputation  at  ankle  joint,  509; 
method  of  cheiloplasty  of  lower  lip, 
609;  modification  of  circular  integu- 
iiiontary-flap  method  of  amputation  of 
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thigh,  535;  operation  of  rhinoplasty, 
581 ;  operation  of  rhinoplasty,  remarks 
on,  5H2. 

Sympathetic,  excision  of  the,  for  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  Jaboulay  and  Jonnes- 
eo's,  7*21. 

Syncope,  120;  during  anaesthesia,  18; 
treatment  of,  18. 

Syndactylism,  563;  Agnew's  operation  for, 
50G;  I)ec'8  operation  for,  504;  Diday*s 
operation  for,  564:  Fowler's  operation 
for,  566;  Norton's  operation  for,  564; 
remarks  on,  567  ;  RudtlorfTer's  operation 
for,  5t54;   Zeller's  operation  for,  5(56. 

Syndesmotomy,  348. 

Syringe,  fountain,  as  an  irrigator,  108; 
Davidson's,  119:  hypodermic,  119; 
Matas's,  for  infiltration  anaesthesia,  39; 
Pravaz's,  41. 

Szymam)\vski*8  method  of  cheiloplasty  of 
upper  lip,  614;  saw,  419. 

Tabic,  operating,  9.  53.  113;  characteris- 
tics of  a  good,  54  :  Cleveland's,  54  ;  Ede- 
bohls's,  5(5;  extemporized,  53:  Fowler's, 
55;  inclined  plane  for  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  56:  portable,  56:  preparation 
of  an,  53;   Pryor's.  Mi. 

Tablespoon  as  a  retractor,  129. 

Tablets  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  113. 

Tagliacotian  operation,  574. 

Talipes,  cuneiform  osteotomy  for  relief  of, 
Bird's,  449:  cuneiform  osteotomy  for 
relief  of,  Stokes's,  449;  osteotomy  for, 
447 :  removal  of  astragalus  for  relief 
of,  Vogt's,  449;  excisicm  of  astragalo- 
scaphoid  joint  for  relief  of,  Ogston's, 
449. 

Talipes  e(juino- varus,  cuneiform  osteoto- 
my of  tarsus  for,  Drtvies-Colly,  447: 
linear  osteotomy  of  iieck  of  astragalus 
for,  Bradford's,*  44S;  linear  osteotomy 
of  neck  of  astragalus  for,  results  of, 
44S:  open  incision  for.  Plu'lps'.s,  448; 
open  incision  for.  results,  449. 

Talipes  vanis,  tibialis  anticus  in,  335; 
tibialis  posticus  in.  332. 

Tamponing  of  trachea.  706:  Gerstcr's 
method,  707:  liahn'-^  method,  707; 
Treiulelenburg's  method,  707. 

Tannin  as  a  styptic.  68. 

Tapping  subarachnoid  space,  Parkin's  op- 
eration f(»r,  316. 

Tapping  the  ventricl(»s  for  acute  hydro- 
ceplialus,  229:  for  chronic  hydrocepha- 
lus. 227:   for  })aralysis  of  insane,  2(51. 

Tarsal  amputations,  ineirular.  Molliere's, 
50(5:  treatment  after.  ."lOO:  results  of, 
.509. 

Tarsal  joints,  operations  on.  408, 

Tarsectoiny  for  talipes  e(|uino-varus, 
Davies-Colly.  447:  results.  44S. 

Tarsometatarsal  joint,  amputation  at. 
Bandens's.  .'»()4 :  H<'v"-.  .")04 :  Lisfranc's, 
.'>02:    Skey's,  504:   Smith's.  .•)04. 

Tarsometatarsal  joint,  excision  of.  408. 


Tarsus,  cuneiform  osteotomy  of,  for  tali- 
pes equino- varus,  Davies-Colly,  447; 
excision  of  phalangeal  joints  of,  407; 
osteoplastic  resection  ot  Wladimirow- 
Mikulicz,  415. 

Teale's  method  of  amputation  of  arm, 
485;  method  of  amputation  of  leg.  518; 
rectangular-flap   amputation,    458. 

Technique,  antiseptic,  in  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  cranium,  266;  aaeptie  and  anti- 
septic, 94. 

Telephone  probe,  Girdner'si,  267. 

Temporal  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
201 ;  bony  guide  to,  201 ;  ligature  of, 
201. 

Temporal  bone  in  cerebral  abscess,  260. 

Tenaculum,  77,  78,  129;  in  amputating, 
467. 

Tendo  Achillis,  attachment  of,  409:  care 
after  tenotomy  of,  334;  lengthening  of, 
341 ;  lengthening  of,  by  Anderson's 
method,  341;  lengthening  of,  by  trans- 
plantation of  tubercle  of  os  caleis,  341 : 
shortening  of,  342;  shortening  of,  Gib- 
ney's  method,  342:  shortening  of,  Wil- 
lett's  method,  343;  shortening  of,  Z 
method,  343;  tenotomy  of,  333. 

Tendon  anastomosis,  remarks  on.  ,345: 
anastomosis,  N'ulpius's  operation,  345. 

Tendon  graft,  340. 

Tendon  lengthening,  340;  lengthening,  by 
accordeon  plan,  341 :  lengthening,  by 
incision  method,  341 ;  lengthening,  by 
single  flap.  341. 

Tendon  sheaths,  treatment  of,  at  amputa- 
tions, 468. 

Tendon  shortening,  342 :  remarks  on,  343. 

Tendon  sutures,  kangaroo.  97. 

Tendon  suturing.  338:  after  oblique  divi- 
sion, 340:  Billroth's  method,  340;  Hue- 
ter's  method,  340:  materials  for,  339, 
,340:  methods  of,  340;  Xicoladoni's 
method,  340:  Witzcl's  method  of,  340; 
WTjI tier's  quilt  suture  in.  340. 

Tenchm  transplantation.  343:  after  treat- 
ment of,  346:  choice  of  methods  in,  346; 
results  of,  .346. 

Tendons,  retraction  of,  339;  severed  ends 
of,  in  amputations,  452. 

Tenorrhai)hv,  33S;  special  considerations 
of.  339. 

Tenosvnovitis.  .355. 

Tenotomes.  329. 

Tenotomv.  329:  instruments  employed  in, 
329:  of  lower  extremities,  332:  of  ad- 
du<tor  longus,  337:  of  biceps  flexor  cru- 
ris. 336:  of  biceps  flexor  cubite,  332:  of 
extensor  brevis  pollicis,  331 :  of  extensor 
comnumis  digitorum,  331 :  of  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  335:  of  extensor  lon- 
gus pollicis,  331 :  of  extensor  ossis  nieta- 
carpi  pollicis.  331 :  of  extensor  proprius 
hallucis.  335:  of  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
331  ;  of  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  331 :  of 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  ,332;  of  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  precautions  in,  333; 
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of  flexor  longus  pollicis,  333;  of  flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  331 ;  of  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum,  331;  of  flexor  sub- 
limis  digitoruni;  precautions  in,  331;  of 
gracilis,  336;  of  hamstrings,  330;  of 
latissimus  dorsi,  337;  of  peroneus  bre- 
vis,  334;  of  peroneus  longus,  334;  of 
peroneus  tertius,  335 ;  of  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor, 337;  of  sartorius,  330;  of  semi- 
membranosus, 330;  of  semitendinosus, 
330;  of  tendo  Achiliis,  333;  of  tibialis 
anticus,  335;  of  tibialis  posticus,  332; 
order  of  procedure  in,  330;  to  relieve 
flexed  leg,  remarks  on,  330;  upper  ex- 
tremities, 331. 

Tensile  strength  of  catgut,  87. 

Tension,  of  sutures,  100 ;  of  wound  when 
sewing,  99. 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  myotomy  of,  337. 

Testicle,  shock  due  to  injury  of,  120. 

Textile  fabrics,  sterilization  of,  112. 

Thecitis,  354;  acute,  355;  chronic,  352; 
operative  treatment  of,  354. 

Thermic  angiotripsy,  79. 

Thermo-cautery,  79 ;  in  bronchotomy,  090. 

Thiersch's  fluid,  01 ;  fluid  for  instrument h, 
52;  gauze,  preparation  of.  111;  method 
of  skin-grafting,  570. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  532;  Agnew's 
method  of  forming  flaps  in,  535 ;  antero- 
posterior musculo-intcgumentary-liap 
method,  534;  bilateral  flap  method, 
533  ;  circular  integumentary- flap  meth- 
od, 535;  equilateral-flap  method,  Ver- 
male's,  533;  general  remarks  on,  537; 
long  anterior-  and  short  posterior-flap 
method,  Faral)euf's,  537  :  long  anterior- 
flap  method,  SOdillot's,  537 ;  methods  of, 
533 ;  single  circular-incision  method, 
Celsus's,  530;  results  of,  540;  special 
considerations  for,  532;  suturing  over 
the  end  of  bone  after,  537  ;  Syme's  modi- 
flcation  of  circular  integumentary-flap 
method,  535;  through  trochanters,  540; 
treatment  after,  539. 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  through  condyles, 
528;  Garden's  method,  ,528;  Carden's 
method,  results  of,  528;  fallacies  of 
Gritti's  method,  529;  Farabeuf's  modi- 
fication of  Garden's  method,  529;  Grit- 
ti's method,  529;  Lister's  modification 
of  Garden's  method.  528;  results  of 
Stokes's  und  (iritti's  methods.  ,530;  Sa- 
banejelT's  osteoplastic  method,  532; 
Stokes's  modification  of  Gritti's  method, 
529. 

Thoracic  duct,  injury  of,  730;  in  ligature 
of  the  jubclavian,  left  side,  first  portion, 
170. 

Thoracic  injury,  shock  due  to,  120. 

Thread  suture,  celluloid,  98. 

Three-cornered  wound  suture,  104. 

Throat  forceps,  004. 

Thrombosis    after    craniotomy,    244;    of 
lateral  sinus  and  jugular  vein,  craniot- 
omy for,  200. 
50 


Thumb,  amputation  of,  at  carpo-meta- 
carpal  articulation,  473. 

Thumb  forceps,  40,  129. 

Thymol,  02. 

Thyroid  artery,  inferior,  anatomical 
points  of,  177 ;  inferior,  guide  to,  linear, 
177;  inferior,  ligature  of,  177;  superior, 
anatomical  points  of,  197;  superior, 
ligature  of,  197. 

Thyroid  body,  comments  on  partial  enu- 
cleation of,  710;  dangers  of  operations 
on,  722 ;  dressing  of  wound  after  opera- 
tions on,  723;  enucleation  of,  717,  718; 
enucleation  resection  of,  Kocher's, 
717;  in  ligature  of  common  carotid, 
193;  operations  on,  710;  operations  on, 
anatomical  points  for,  710;  partial  ex- 
cision of,  Kocher's,  711;  partial  excision 
of,  Kocher's,  remarks  on,  714;  partial 
excision  of,  precautions  in,  715;  partial 
excision  of,  through  angular  incision, 
714;  preparation  of  patient  for  opera- 
tions on,  711;  results  of  operation  on, 
722;  treatment  after  operation  on,  722. 

Thyroid  cartilage,  081. 

Thyroidectomy,  Kocher's,  719;  remarks 
on,  720. 

Thyrotomy,  085,  689;  instruments  for, 
083;  precautions  in,  090;  remarks  on, 
090. 

Tibial  artery,  anterior,  anatomical  points 
of,  150;  anterior,  ligature  of,  150;  an- 
terior, linear  guide  to,  151 ;  anterior, 
muscular  guide  to,  151 ;  posterior,  ana- 
tomical points  of,  153;  posterior,  liga- 
ture of,  153 ;  posterior,  linear  guide 
to,  154;  posterior,  muscular  guide  to, 
154. 

Tibial  nerves,  anterior  and  posterior,  ex- 
posure of,  327. 

Tibialis  anticus  in  talipes  varus,  335; 
tenotomy  of,  3,35. 

Tibialis  i)osticus  in  talipes  varus,  332; 
tenotomy  of,  332. 

Tissue,  rubber,  as  a  dressing,  107. 

Tissues,  separation  of,  in  ligature  of  ar- 
teries, 127;  uniting  of  divided,  98. 

Time  in  the  prevention  of  shock,  121. 

Toe,  great,  amputation  of,  498;  by  inter- 
nal plantar-flap  method,  Farabeuf's, 
499;  by  oval-tiap  method,  499;  by 
square-flap  method,  498;  first  phalanx 
of,  490,  497 ;  with  metatarsal  bone,  501 ; 
through  last  phalanx  of,  497. 

Toe,  great,  excision  of  metatarso-phalan- 
geal  joint  of,  408. 

Toe,  little,  amputation  of.  498;  by  inter- 
nal plantar-flap  method,  Farabeuf's, 
499;  by  oval  flap  method,  499;  with 
metatarsal  bone,  501. 

Toe-nail,  ingrown.  507  ;  Anger's  operation 
for,  507;  Gotting's  operation  for,  668; 
results  of  operation  for,  508. 

Toes,  amputation  of,  497;  amputation  of 
two  adjoining,  499;  removal  of  second, 
third,  or  fourth,  497. 
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Tongue,  choice  of  method  in  removal  of, 
G4.S ;  control  of  hieniorrhage  during 
operation  on,  Langenbeck's  methotl, 
634. 

Tongue,  excision  of,  methods  of,  (>35; 
"  V  "-shaped  incision  for,  035. 

Tongue  forceps,  13,  119. 

Tongue,  Hueter's  operation  on,  038. 

Tongue,  hypertrophy  of,  037. 

Tongue,  operations  on,  034;  laryngotomy 
preliminary  to,  03.). 

Tongue,  removal  of,  liillroth's  method, 
042;  entire,  methods  of,  038;  entire, 
through  mouth,  038;  entire,  through 
mouth,  treatment  after,  039;  general 
remarks  on,  043;  Jaeger's  method,  041; 
Kocher's  method,  039;  Langenbcck's 
method,  042;  one-half  of,  037;  onc-hulf 
of,  comments  on,  038;  Rcgnoli's  method, 
042;  results  of,  043;  treatment  after, 
043;  when  floor  of  mouth  is  involved, 
042;  with  division  of  jaw,  Sedillot's 
method,  040;   with  ecraseur,   041. 

Tongue-tie,  044. 

Tonsil,  abscess  of,  034;  excision  of,  033; 
excision  of,  results  of,  034;  removal  of, 
with  knife  and  scissors,  033. 

Tonsil  and  pillar  of  fauces,  tumor  of,  re- 
moval of,  044;  anatomical  points  of, 
644. 

Tonsillotomes,  033. 

Tonsils,  relations  of,  to  internal  carotid 
artery,  190. 

Torsion  as  an  htpmostatie,  76. 

Torsion  forceps,  76. 

Torsoclusion,  70, 

Torticollis,  501 ;  spasmodic,  resection  of 
spinal  acccf<sory  and  cervical  nerves 
for,  502:  treatment  of,  by  open  method, 
501 ;  treatment  of,  by  open  method,  re- 
sults of,  502. 

Tourniquet  for  compressing  abdominal 
aorta,  540;  Esmarch's,  541;  Lister's, 
541 ;   Pancoast's,  541. 

Tourniquet,  extemporized,  72;  Petit's,  72. 

Towels,  clean  aseptic,  57. 

Toxic  dose  of  adrenalin,  07. 

Trachea  aspirator,  084;  dilators,  083; 
foreign  body  in,  098;  general  comments 
on  operaticms  on,  (JOU;  operations  on, 
treatment  after,  092;  operatiims  on,  re- 
sults of,  092;  size  of,  in  adult,  081; 
tamponing,  700;  tube,  bivalve,  083. 

Tracheotomy,  above  the  isthmus,  088; 
anatomical  points  for,  087;  below  isth- 
mus, 087;  high,  087;  iiistruments  for, 
083;  low,  087:  preliminary  to  excision 
of,  upper  jaw,  305;  preliminary  to  re- 
moval of  entire  tongue,  039;  prelimi- 
nary to  removal  of  nasal  growth.  057, 
000;  situations  for,  087;  through  isth- 
mus, 089;   tube.  119. 

Traction  lo()i)s,  50,   129.  130. 

Transfixion  Haps,  453. 

Transfusion,  api)aratus  for,  220:  (hiring 
operation,    119;   point  for  introduction 


of,  220;  saline,  Dawbam's  method,  221; 
solutions  used  for,  220. 

Transi>entoneal  ligature  of  the  common 
iliac  art4*ry,  132;  of  internal  iliac  ar- 
tery, 135. 

Transplantation,  of  bone,  450;  of  tubercle 
of  OS  calcis  in  lengthening  tendo  Achil- 
lis,  341 ;  of  tubercle  of  os  calcis  in  short- 
ening tendo  Achillis,  343. 

Transverse   fissure    (brain),  248. 

Trapezius,  myotomy  of,  338. 

Traumatic  aneurism,  extirpation  of,  202; 
aneurism,  results  of,  203. 

Traumatic  epilepsy,  results  of  operations 
for,  257. 

Treatment  of  brain  tumor,  253;  of  opera- 
tion wounds,  90. 

Trendelenburg's  apparatus  for  adminis- 
tration of  ana?sthetic  through  tracheot- 
omy tube,  000;  apparatus  for  anesthe- 
sia, extemporized  substitutes  for,  000; 
method  of  meloplasty,  017;  method  oif 
tamponing  the  trachea,  707;  operation 
for  goitre,  721;  operation  for  varicose 
veins,  217;  posture  in  laryngotomy. 
090 ;  ix)sture  in  ligation  of  common  iliac 
artery,  133;  posture  in  ligation  of  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  139;  posture  in  liga- 
tion of  internal  iliac  artery,  135;  rod, 
74;  rod,  use  of,  in  amputations  at  hip 
joint,  542. 

Trephine,  passage  of,  through  diploe,  234. 

Ti-ephines,  circular  or  cro>vn,  231 ;  conical 
or  Gait,  231. 

Trephining,  cranium,  231;  frontal  sinus, 
205 ;  frontal  sinus,  precautions  for,  200 ; 
over  important  vessels,  237. 

Treves's  method  of  complete  laryngectomy, 
701 ;  operation  on  cervical  lymphatic 
glands,  729:  operation  on  cervical  lym- 
phatic glands,  precautions  in,  729;  op- 
eration on  cervical  lymphatic  glands, 
remarks  on,  730. 

Trifacial  nerve,  anatomical  points  of 
trunk  of,  at  foramen  ovale,  290;  guide 
to,  in  intracranial  neurectomy,  3tX); 
Horsley's  intradural  division  of.  .?07 : 
Mixter's  operation  on,  at  base  of  skull, 
293;  Mixters  operation,  comments  on, 
294;  operations  applicable  to  first  and 
second  portions  and  to  Meckel's  gan- 
glion. 281;  operations  on  first  division 
of,  27(»;  operations  on  second  division 
of,  277;  precautions  in  operations  on. 
at  base  of  skull,  294;  results  of  opera- 
tions on,  at  base  of  skull,  294 ;  Spiller 
and  Frazer  method  of  intracranial  di- 
vision of,  300;  third  division  of,  2S4 ; 
treatment  after  operations  on,  at  base 
of  skull.  294;  trunk  of,  at  foramen 
ovale,  290. 

Trifacial  nerve,  intracranial  neurectomy 
of.  295:  Abbe's  method,  300:  Cushing's 
method.  303;  Doyen's  method,  302. 
Hartlev-Krause  method,  290;  Rose's 
method,  295. 
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Trifacial  nerve,  operation  on,  at  foramen 
ovale,  Crede's,  293;  Kocher*s,  292; 
Kr6nlein'8,  293;  Pancoast'-s,  293;  Sal- 
zer's,  293. 

Tripier*s  amputation  through  the  os 
calis,  508. 

Trochanter,  great,  excision  of,  425. 

Trochanters,  amputation  of  thigh 
tlirough,  540. 

Tube,  trachea,  bivalve,  683;  tracheotomy, 
119. 

Tubercle  bacilli  in  thecitis,  354. 

Tubes,  drainage,  removal  of,  106;  Neu- 
ber's  decalcified,  for  drainage,  106. 

Tubing,-  rubber,  for  drainage,  105. 

TuflSer's  method  for  inducing  spinal  anses- 
thesia,  42. 

Tumor,  brain,  craniotomy  for,  245 ;  brain, 
treatment  of,  253;  cerebellar,  craniot- 
omy for,  255;  due  to  dilatation  of  capil- 
laries, 223;  of  spinal  cord,  319;  of 
spinal  cord,  result  of  operations  on,  319; 
of  tonsil  and  pillar  of  fauces,  removal 
of,  644. 

"Tupfers,"  63,  64. 

Turnipsoed*s   amputation  of  foot,  514. 

Twisted  suture,  102,  103. 

Ulna,  excision  of,  399. 

Ulnar  artery,  anatomical  points  of,  188; 
guides  to,  188;  ligature  of,  188;  points 
for  ligature  of,  189;  relations  of,  188. 

Ulnar  nerve,  displacement  of,  324 ;  situa- 
tions for  exposure  of,  324. 

Union  by  first  intention,  97. 

Upper  extremity,  amputation  at,  468;  in 
female  subject,   185. 

Uranoplasty,  623;  comments  on,  629; 
Davies-Colly  method,  62(5;  Dioireii- 
bach-Fergusson  metbcKl,  625;  Fergus- 
son's  method,  626;  Langenbeck's  meth- 
od, 623:  Lannelongue's  method.  625; 
results  of,  630;  treatment  after,  629. 

Urine,  examination  of,  txHer  operation, 
118;  suppression  of,  after  anaesthesia, 
21. 

Uvula,  elongated,  631. 

Van  Bergmann's  method  of  preparing  cat- 
gut, 91. 

Van  Huren's  operation  for  salivarv  fistula, 
632. 

Varicose  veins,  operative  interference  by 
acupressure,  216;  operative  interference 
by  injection  for,  216;  excision  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  saphenous  vein  for  (Fergus- 
son),  218;  incision  around  leg  for 
(Schede),  218;  ligature  of  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  for  (Trendelenburg), 
217;  operations  on,  215;  subcutaneous 
ligaturing  of,  216;  treatment  of,  by  in- 
cision and  ligaturing,  217;  treatment 
of,  by  excision.  217. 

Vamisii,  antiseptic.  Whitehead's,  639. 

Vascular  growth,  introduction  of  setons 
into,  225. 


Vascular  guides  to  an  artery,  125. 

Vasomotor  center  in  collapse,  120;  in 
shock,  120. 

Vein,  companion  to  large  arteries,  125; 
external  jugular,  as  a  guide  to  the  third 
portion  of  the  subclavian,  172;  jugular, 
craniotomy  for  thrombosis  of,  260. 

Veins,  air  in,  122;  and  capillaries,  opera- 
tions on,  215;  color  of,  126;  ligature 
of,  215;  relation  of,  to  arteries,  126; 
varicose,  operations  on,  215. 

Velpeau's  incision  for  complete  excision 
of  upper  jaw,  368. 

Venie  comites,  125;  ligature  of,  with  ar- 
tery, 153. 

Venesection,  218;  amount  of  blood  taken 
in,  219;  arrest  of  blood  flow  after,  219; 
at  external  jugular,  219;  at  median 
cephalic,  218;  instruments  for,  218;  se- 
lection of  veins  for,  218. 

Venous  infusion,  precautions  for,  221; 
the  operation  of,  220. 

Ventricles,  injection  of  saline  solution 
into,  228;  tapping  of  the,  for  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  227. 

Vermale's  amputation  of  thigh,  equilat- 
eral-ilap  method,  533. 

Verneuil's  operation  of  rhinoplasty,  585; 
operation  of  rhinoplasty,  remarks  on, 
.586;   subastragaioid  amputation,  508. 

Vertebral  artery,  anatomical  points  of, 
174;  linear  guide  to,  175;  muscular 
guide  to,  175;  points  for  ligature  of, 
175;  relati<ms  of,  174. 

Vertebral  artery,  ligature  of,  174;  Alex- 
ander's method,  176;  before  entering 
vertebral  canal,  175;  between  atlas  and 
axis,  176;  between  atlas  and  occipital 
bone.  177;  precauticm  in,  176. 

Vertical  frontal  fissure,  249. 

Vessel,  closure  of,  en  masse,  96;  opening 
sheath  of,  127 ;  selection  of,  for  ligature, 
126. 

Vessels,  color  of,  as  a  guide  to  an  artery, 
125;  empty,  9,  57;  healthy  condition 
of,  as  haemostatic,  65. 

Vogt's  excision  of  ankle  joint,  413. 

Volkmann's  division  of  neck  of  femur, 
437;  division  of  neck  of  fenuir,  results 
of,  437  ;  inter- trochanteric  osteotomy  of 
femur,  438. 

Vomiting  after  anaesthesia,  20. 

Washing  soda  in  preparation  of  dressings, 

112.  . 

Water,  as  a  local  anjesthetic,  36;  boiled, 

as  a  menstruum,  62;  hot  and  cold,  as 

stvptics,  68. 
Wax,  Horsley's,  236. 
Webbed  fingers,  563;  remarks  on,  567. 
Webbed   fingers,  operation    for.   Agnew's, 

566;  Dec's,  564:  Diday's.  564;  Fowler's, 

566;    Norton's,  564;  Rudtlorffer's,  564 

Zeller's,  566. 
Webber's    incision    for    raising    superior 

maxilla,  660. 
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Weber's  method  of  flap  transfer  in  plastic 
surgery,  574;  operation  of  rhinoplasty, 
583. 

Weeping  sinew,  352. 

Weir*s  method  of  cleansing  the  hands, 
114. 

Whalebone  tissue  ligatures,  93. 

Wliiskey,  119;  in  shock,  121;  with  ana»- 
tlietios,  35. 

Whitens  radical  excision  of  hip  joint,  42G. 

Whitehead's  antiseptic  varnish,  039. 

Willett's  metliod  of  shortening  the  tendo 
Achillis,  343. 

"Wii)ei-8/*  03:  relation  of,  to  surgeon,  04. 

Wire  Miiw,  Ciigli-Haert<*l,  243. 

Wire  serrc-fines.  78. 

Wire  sutures,  silver,  98,  102. 

Witzel's  niethotl  of  tendon  suturing,  340. 

Wladimirow-Mikulicz,  osteoplastic  n'scK'- 
tion  of  tarsus,  415. 

Wolff's  artificial  lamyx,  708. 

Wol tier's  quilt  suture  in  tendon  suturing. 
340. 

Wood-pulp  dressing,  112. 

Wood-wool  dressing,  112. 

Wound,  closure  of  a,  IM);  drainage  of, 
104;  dressing  of,  after  operation  on  thy- 
roid, 723;  douching  of.  lOS;  treatment 
of,  after  operation,  118. 

W^ounds,  gunshot,  of  the  cranium,  20<l; 
of  neck,  723;  of  neck,  treatment  of, 
724;  treatment  of  operation,  90. 

Wright  on  use  of  calcium  chlorid  in 
haemophilia,  07. 


Wrist  oint,  amputation  at,  477 ;  circular- 
flap  method.  477 ;  double-flap  method. 
Kuysch's,  478;  radial  flap,  Dubnieirs, 
479;  remarks  on,  479;  results  of,  479; 
single  palmar  flap,  478. 

Wrist  joint,  excision  of,  400;  excision  of, 
complete  subperiosteal,  I^ngenbeck's, 
402;  complete  subperiosteal.  Lister's, 
404;  complete  subperiosteal.  Oilier *s, 
403. 

Wryneck,  501 ;  spasmodic,  resection  of 
spinal  accessory  and  cervical  nerves 
for,  502;  treatment  by  open  method, 
501;  treatment  by  open  method,  re- 
marks on,  502. 

Wyeth's  amputation  at  ankle  joint,  511; 
method  of  controlling  haemorrhage  in 
amputations  at  the  hip,  542:  method 
of  treating  vascular  growths,  226; 
needles  in  amputation  at  shoulder  joint, 
487;  i)egs  after  excision  of  knee  joint, 
422;  pin,  75. 


**  X  "  rays,  location  of  bullet  by.  267. 


"  Z  "  method  of  shortening  tendo  Achillis, 

343. 
Zeller's  operation  for  webbed  fingers,  566. 
Zinc  chloride,  solutions  of,  60. 
Zinc,  suIphocarl>olatc,  solutions  of,  60. 
Zuckerkandl's  extrabuccal    operation   on 

buccal  nerve,  290. 
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*Mt  is  certainly  refreshing  that  a  man  of  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  author 
of  this  volume  has  culled  from  this  mass  of  literature  the  essentials,  and  given  us  in  a 
well-planned  volume  the  gist  of  the  entire  subject. 

**  The  book  is  systematically  arranged,  ana  each  subject  is  taken  up  and  dealt  with 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  easily  accessible  to  the  busy  practitioner.  The  style  is  explicit 
and  never  verbose,  which,  with  the  fine  vein  of  humor  running  through  it,  makes  it 
very  enjoyable  reading." — Northwestern  Lancet. 

"Gonorrhea  is  gone  into  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  work.** — Denver 
Medical  Times. 

"  As  a  text-book  on  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  Our  readers  wishing  an  up-to-date  work 
on  the  subject  can  not  do  better  than  to  buy  this  latest  and  newest  work." — Medical 
Century. 

'*  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  well  printed,  well  arranged,  and  will  be  more 
popular  than  its  predecessors." — Chicago  Medical  Recorder. 

"The  chapters  on  the  affections  of  the  posterior  urethra,  prostate  and  seminal 
vesicles  are  especially  good,  and  many  'pointers'  are  found  in  the  chapter  on  the 
'Treatment  of  Urethral  Inflammation  and  their  Immediate  Complications.'  " — Canada 
Medical  Record. 

"This  is  a  good  book  on  an  important  subject.  Within  the  compass  of  800  pages 
it  gives  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  of  this  special  branch  of 
surgery,  and,  while  not  discarding  the  good  of  the  older  work,  it  embraces  all  that  is 
new  in  this  txM.^'— -Journal  of  Medicine  and  Science. 

"  This  is  so  well  written  as  to  be  exhaustive  in  character,  and  needs  little  or  no 
comment  from  the  reviewer  further  than  to  mention  its  completeness  in  every  par- 
ticular. " — Cincinnati  Lancet^Clinic. 
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"  This  treatise  is  evidently  the  result,  not  only  of  large  clinical  experience,  but  of 
wide  reading  and  careful  reflection.  The  author  disclaims  any  pretense  of  originality, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  conclusions  and  results  of  a  ripe  judgment,  such 
as  are  presented  in  this  volume,  are  not  worth  quite  as  much  as  some  academic  so- 
called  original  work.  Certainly  a  large  amount  of  material,  both  clinical  and  literary, 
has  been  worked  out  and  presented  in  a  most  clear,  succinct,  and  practical  manner. 
The  author's  style  is  pleasing  and  without  ambiguity,  nor  is  the  text  over-loaded  with 
unnecessary  technical  terms.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Babcock's  book  there  are 
two  features  which  strike  the  reader  as  characteristic  and  valuable.  These  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  case  histories,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unusual  r.umber  and  value  of 
the  pages  devoted  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  subject.  The  narration  of  cases,  although 
at  times  in  much  detail,  does  not  cause  the  usual  weariness  of  flesh  in  the  reading, 
mainly  because  of  the  interesting  manner  in  which  they  are  written.  They  are 
particularly  well  chosen  to  illustrate  the  manifold  varieties  of  disease  and  the  practical 
wisdom  required  in  the  management  of  actual  cases.  Regarding  the  therapeutic  side 
of  the  work  none  but  words  of  praise  are  required.  So  far  as  the  reviewer's  reading 
goes  there  is  no  more  complete  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  treatment  of  circulatory 
disease  than  that  found  in  this  volume.  That  this  hic:h  commendation  is  deserved  will 
readily  be  admitted  after  reading  chapters  16,  17,  and  18  upon  the  treatment  of  valvular 
heart  disease.  These  chapters  are  distinguished  by  a  fulness  of  detail  and  a  variety  of 
therapeutic  resource  which  cannot  but  prove  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  young 
practitioner,  but,  as  well,  to  the  clinician  of  years. 

"The  book  can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  as  a  distinct  acquisition  to  one's 
working  Wbx^ry:'— Brooklyn  Medical  Journal. 

*'  We  commend  to  our  readers  this  work  of  Babcock*s  as  a  very  desirable  work 
for  both  the  specialist  and  the  practitioner,  and  wish  the  author  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come for  his  admirable  literary  endeavor." — Medical  News. 
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"He  presents  in  the  book  before  us  all  of  value  that  is  known 
upon  the  subject.  The  book  is  of  great  value  to  the  pathologist, 
to  the  family  physician,  and  to  the  surgeon.  The  chapters  on  the 
early  recognition  of  cancer  are  so  distinct  and  clear  that  a  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  general  practitioner,  should  not  err  in  giving  or  di- 
recting prompt  and  efficient  relief" — Medical  News,  New  York. 

**A  work  of  this  class  is  an  addition  of  real  value  to  medical 
literature." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

"We  know  that  the  Baltimore  school  of  medicine  has  carried 
the  utilization  of  clinical  and  scientific  material  almost  to  perfection, 
and  this  volume  is  a  fresh  witness  to  this  truth.  Lastly,  the  clinical 
features  of  the  different  varieties  of  uterine  cancer  and  of  innocent 
disease  which  simulate  it  are  described  very  clearly  so  that  Dr. 
Cullen's  volume  will  be  as  useful  to  the  practitioner  as  to  the  special- 
ist and  the  teacher  of  pathology." — British  Medical  Journal, 

"It  represents  the  latest  exposition  of  all  that  is  known  about 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  as  a  monograph 
on  this  subject  it  absolutely  eclipses  any  previous  work.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  cancer  of  the 
uterus  can  afford  to  be  without  it." — Medical  Press  and  Circular, 
London. 
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"  Probably  no  book  that  has  appeared  this  year  has  been  looked  forward  to  with 
so  much  anticipation  as  this  work  of  Dr.  Tuttle.  Not  only  has  the  author  gained  an 
enviable  national  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  his  chosen  field,  but  he  is  widely  known 
also  as  a  successful  teacher  in  this  comparatively  new  specialty.  Great  expectations  are 
apt  to  meet  with  disappointment,  but  in  this  instance  there  is  a  marked  exception. 
The  book  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  the  amount  of  information  it  contains,  and  yet  the 
information  is  presented  in  a  concise  and  attractive  style.  The  illustrations  in  the  book 
are  on  a  high  plane  of  artistic  merit;  they  are  readily  understood,  and  are  also  in- 
structive. The  work  is  destined  to  become  the  authority  on  this  subject  for  both  the 
specialist  and  the  general  practitioner." — The  Ntw  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  This  volume  deals  with  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  one  which  is  progressively  attracting  more  and  more  attention.  A  long 
experience  in  one  of  the  largest  rectal  clinics  in  the  world  has  peculiarly  fitted  the  author 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  While  in  great  measure  the  volume 
reflects  the  personal  experience  of  the  author,  much  attention  is  nevertheless  given  to 
the  ideas  and  results  of  other  operators,  and  in  every  instance  the  reader  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  choose  between  the  different  methods  ol  management  or  treatment  pro- 
posed. It  is  by  no  means  exclusively  a  surgical  work,  for  much  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  medical  management  of  the  diseases  of  the  anus,  rectum,  and  pelvic  colon.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  examination,  diagnosis,  and  local  treat- 
ment of  rectal  diseases,  and  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects  are  nowhere  excelled 
in  the  English  language;  chapters  which  every  practising  physician  and  surgeon  could 
and  should  read  with  much  profit,  for  in  no  department  of  medical  science  is  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  more  lamentably  weak  than  in  the  examination,  diagnosis,  and  manage- 
ment of  rectal  disorders." — Medical  News. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  medical  as  well  as  surgical  treatment  has  received 
the  most  painstaking  consideration,  and  the  treatise  is  a  remarkably  well-balanced  one 
The  embryology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  parts  concerned  are  discussed  with 
thoroughness  and  clearness,  and  the  text  is  further  enlightened  by  the  beautifully  exe- 
cuted drawings  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  subject  of  rectal  feeding  is  discussed 
with  full  regard  for  the  practical  side.  The  author  has  included  a  large  number  of  care- 
fully selected  formula?  for  rectal  feeding.  In  our  opinion  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
cr)nsidcration  of  malignant  neoplasms,  containing  as  they  do  the  most  accurate  and 
clear  description  of  operative  procedures,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  No  less  ad- 
mirable is  the  somewhat  briet  but  well-presented  discussion  of  constipation,  obstipation, 
and  fecal  impaction," — The  Vhiladelphia  Medical  Journal. 
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